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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6, 1957 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PropucTION AND STABILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in Room 301, Senate Office 
Building, at 10 a. m., Senator Paul H. Douglas, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding. 

Present : Senators Douglas and Sparkman. 

Also present: Senators Clark, Kennedy, and Martin. 

Senator Dovuetas. Ten o’clock having arrived, the subcommittee will 
come to order. 

We meet here to start hearings to consider the three bills which 
have been introduced to date to provide assistance to areas needing 
redevelopment in order to reduce substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment and underemployment, and in order to enable those areas 
to make their full contribution to a healthier and progressive economy. 

A legislative history exists for the legislation pending before the 
subcommittee. During the 84th Congress I introduced a bill, S. 2663, 
similar in scope and purpose to one of the present bills, S. 964. This 
bill was the subject of extensive hearings in Washington, D. C. and in 
the areas where the problem exists; local witnesses were heard as were 
industrial and labor leaders throughout the country. The need for 
this type legislation was, in the opinion of the sponsors and the com- 
mittee, conclusively established by those hearings. The bill con- 
sidered by the Senate was given healthy bipartisan support and many 
Senators sitting on both sides of the aisle gave of their valuable time 
and talents in the development of the bill in its final form. The 
House Banking and Currency Committee gave consideration to this 
type legislation and held hearings with all of the bills which had been 
introduced in the House similar in many respects to the situation now 
existing before this committee. The House Banking and Currency 
Committee favorably reported a bill dealing with the problem we have 
before us. President Eisenhower has on several occasions expressed 
his interest in the problem and has requested legislation to meet the 
needs. In fact the President in his Economic Report to Congress em- 
phasises the need for legislation to meet the demonstrated needs of 
these hard-hit areas. 

There are a large number of our communities which have failed to 
share in the prosperity that has generally prevailed throughout the 
country during the succeeding years. Chronic unemployment and 
underemployment of the type weighing upon so many American 
communities and rural sections tend to stifle the economic life of en- 
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tireareas. This undermines the education, health, community institu- 
tions and services and living standards of many persons. It loses for 
the Nation a wealth of added goods and services it might otherwise 
have. It increases the taxpayers burden for welfare and assistance 
costs. In short, it seriously affects every branch of our society. 

The responsibility of the Federal Government to aid these areas is 
commonly acknowledged and is no longer a matter of partisan con- 
troversy. 

Many of these pockets of depression which these bills seek to aid 
have existed for a period of years. Some are of long duration. In- 
dustries upon which they once depended for a living have declined. 
Industrial replacement programs have not made up for the jobs lost. 
Textile mill areas, coal mining regions, railroad shop communities, 
farm machinery and ordnance centers, and underdeveloped rural 
areas, are typical of such drains in our ‘pools of opportunity. Cou- 
rageous local efforts to bring in new industry or to expand existing 
businesses have been made, but these have failed to meet the urgent 
needs. The opportunity which this legislation places before this com- 
mittee is to make available the resources of the Federal Government 
to help these pockets of unemployment and underemployment to cure 
themselves by the only real cure, which is employment and the making 
of a contribution of goods and services to the people of our Nation. 

The needs of the low-income rural areas are no less urgent than 
those of the distressed industrial areas. Many rural communities in 
the United States have average per capita income of as little as one- 
fourth that of the average for the country. The problem of under- 
employment in rural areas has been the subject of extensive study by 
Government departments and by the Joint Economic Committee. 
Legislation before this committee provides a means of meeting this 
problem and I hope the committee can go into that phase of the prob- 
lem most carefully. 

The success of a program of the type set forth rests with local initia- 
tive, and I believe that given the proper set of tools as set forth in the 
legislation before the committee the response will insure success. 

‘On Februar y 25, when these hearings were announced, two bills had 
been introduced, S. 104, introduced on January 7 by my colleague, Sen- 
ator Dirksen, and S. 964, which a number of Senators and I introduced 
on January 29. 

Since that time Senator Martin and a number of cosponsors have 
introduced S. 1433, which I understand is generally described as the 
administration bill. 

The sponsors of these bills have been invited to testify on their bills 
and to suggest the names of any witnesses that they think this sub- 
committee should hear. 

The subcommittee has scheduled further hearings on March 8, 11, 
13, and 14. After this, because of the pressure of the housing bill, it 
is our intention to suspend hearings for a time and to resume in April. 

As the hearings were announced and scheduled before the adminis- 
tration bill was transmitted, the administration witnesses have not 
yet been scheduled. However, we will, of course, be very glad to 
receive their testimony when the hearings are resumed in April. 

I should like to repeat the announcement I made in the Senate that 
all persons who desire to appear and testify at these hearings should 
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notify the Clerk of the Committee as soon as possible, and not later 
than March 11, 1957. 

For the convenience of those following these hearings, I will insert 
in the record at this point the three bills, Senate 964, Senate 104, and 
Senate 1433, together with reports from various agencies concerning 
them. 

(The bills and reports referred to follow :) 


[S. 104, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To assist areas to develop and maintain stable and diversified economies by a 
program of financial and technical assistance and otherwise, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Area Assist- 
ance Act of 1957.” 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress declares that, notwithstanding the prosperity enjoyed 
by the Nation as a whole, some of our communities are suffering substantial and 
persistent unemployment; that such unemployment causes hardship to many 
individuals and their families and detracts from the national welfare by wasting 
vital human resources; that to overcome this problem the Federal Government, in 
cooperation with the States, should help areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment to take effective steps in planning and financing their economic 
development; that Federal assistance should enable communities to achieve 
lasting improvement and enhance the domestic prosperity by the establishment 
of stable and diversified local economies ; and that new employment opportunities 
should be created rather than merely transferred from one community to another. 


AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Sec. 101. (a) To assist areas in the United States designated by the Secretary of 
Labor as areas of substantial and persistent unemployment, the Secretary of 
Commerce, hereinafter referred to as the Secretary, is authorized— 

(1) to make grants for technical assistance for such areas; and 

(2) to provide financial assistance by loans,. participation in loans, or 
guaranty of loans. 

(b) The Secretary is also authorized— 

(1) to assist rural areas and rural communities in the United States in 
their efforts to develop manufacturing, processing, and service activities to 
supplement agricultural activities; 

(2) to provide technical assistance and field consultation to areas in 
the United States in establishment of new industries based on local re- 
sources, in expansion of existing industries, and in economic diversifica- 
tion; and 

(3) to coordinate the functions of the Secretary authorized by this Act 
With other Federal programs affecting local economic conditions. 

(c) As used in this Act, the term “United States” includes the several States, 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. 


AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Sec. 102. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall from time to time, upon request of 
the appropriate State government, certify to the Secretary the existence of an 
area of substantial and persistent unemployment whenever he finds— 

(1) in the case of a major labor market area or other labor market 
area for which appropriate historical labor force data are available as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Labor, that the unemployment rate in such 
area (A) is currently 8 per centum or more, adjusted seasonally, and (B) 
has been at least 8 per centum for the major portion of each of the pre- 
ceding two years; or 

(2) in the case of other labor market areas for which appropriate his- 
torical labor force data have not been compiled, that the unemployment rate 
and duration, based on a survey of available labor force data, generally 
equals or exceeds the rate and duration specified in section 102 (a) (1). 
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(b) The Secretary of Labor may undertake studies, or provide assistance to 
others in their studies, of the size, characteristics, skills, adaptability, and re- 
lated aspects of the labor force of an area certified under section 102 (a). 

(ec) When skills of the labor force in an area certified under subsection (a) 
are not suited to reemployment of workers in such area, the Secretary of Labor 
may provide advice and technical assistance in developing and carrying out a 
program to increase employability of such labor force. Whenever the Secretary 
of Labor finds a need for vocational education services in such area, he shall 
so advise the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, through the Commissioner of Education, may 
provide assistance, including financial assistance when necessary or appropriate, 
to the State vocational education agency in the provision of such services in 
the area. 

AUTHORITY OF HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec. 108. Title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing the following new heading and section at the end of title I: 


“AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL AND PERSISTENT UNEMPLOYMENT 


“Sec. 111 (a). When the Secretary of Commerce certifies to the Administra- 
tor (1) that any county, city, or other municipality (referred to as ‘municipality’ 
in this section) is situated in an area designated by the Secretary of Labor pur- 
suant to the Area Assistance Act of 1957 as an area of substantial and persistent 
unemployment, and (2) that there is a reasonable probability that with assistance 
provided under the Area Assistance Act of 1957 and other undertakings the area 
will be able to achieve lasting improvement in its economic development, the 
Administrator is authorized to extend financial assistance to a local public 
agency in any such municipality under this title and the provisions of this 
section. 

“(b) The Administrator may provide such financial assistance under this 
section without regard to the requirements or limitations of section 110 (c) of 
this title that the project area be clearly predominantly residential in character 
or that it be redeveloped for predominantly residential uses. 

“(c) Financial assistance under this section may be provided for any project 
involving a project area including primarily industrial or commercial struc- 
tures suitable for rehabilitation under the urban renewal plan for the area. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provisions of this title, a contract for financial 
assistance under this section may include provisions permitting the disposition 
of any land in the project area designated under the urban renewal plan for 
industrial or commercial uses to any public agency or nonprofit corporation for 
subsequent disposition as promptly as practicable by such public agency or cor- 
poration for the redevelopment of the land in accordance with the urban renewal 
plan: Provided, That any disposition of such land under this section shall be 
made at not less than its fair value for uses in accordance with the urban renewal 
plan: And provided further, That the purchasers from or lessees of such public 
agency or corporation, and their assignees, shall be required to assume the obli- 
gations imposed in conformity with the requirements of section 105 (b) hereof, 

“(e) Following the execution of any contract for financial assistance under 
this section with respect to any project, the Administrator may exercise the au- 
thority vested under this section for the completion of such project notwithstand- 
ing any determination made after the execution of such contract that the area 
in which the project is located may no longer be an area of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment.” 

Sec. 104. The first sentence of section 202 (c) of title II of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955 is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) In the processing of applications for financial assistance under this 
section, the Administrator shall give priority first to applications of counties, 
cities, and other municipalities and political subdivisions for financing needed 
public facilities in areas determined to be areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment under the Area Assistance Act of 1956: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary of Commerce certifies there is reasonable probability that with assistance 
made available under the Area Assistance Act of 1957 and other undertakings 
such areas will be able to achieve lasting improvement in their economic develop- 
ment; and second to applications of smaller municipalities for assistance in the 
construction of basic public works (including works for the storage treatment, 
purification, or distribution of water, sewage, sewage treatment, and sewer fa- 
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cilities; and gas distribution systems) for which there is an urgent and vital 
public need.” , ei 

Sec. 105. The second sentence of section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954 is 
amended to read as follows: “The Administrator is further authorized to make 
planning grants for similar planning work (a) in metropolitan and regional 
areas to official State, metropolitan, or regional planning agencies empowered 
under State or local laws to perform such planning, and (b) to counties, cities, 
and other municipalities, having a population of twenty-five thousand or more 
according to the latest decennial census, situated in areas designated by the 
Secretary of Labor under the Area Assistance Act of 1956 as areas of substantial 
and persistent unemployment.” 


GRANTS FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 106. In carrying out section 101 (a) (1), the Secretary is authorized 
to make grants for technical assistance including studies evaluating the needs 
of, and developing potentialities for, economic growth of areas designated under 
section 102 (a). These grants may be made without regard to section 3648 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U. S. C. 529). Appropriations are hereby 
authorized for these grants in an amount not to exceed $1,500,000 annually. 


LOANS, PARTICIPATIONS, AND GUARANTIES 


Sec. 107. (a) In carrying out section 101 (a) (2) of this Act, the Secretary 
is authorized to purchase evidences of indebtedness and to make loans including 
participations therein and guaranties thereof) to aid in financing any project 
for the purchase or development of land and facilities for industrial usage, for 
the construction of new factory buildings, for rehabilitation of abandoned or 
unoccupied factory buildings, or for the alteration, conversion or enlargement 
of any existing buildings for industrial use. Such financial assistance shall not 
be extended for working capital, for purchase of machinery or equipment, or 
to assist establishments relocating from one area to another when such as- 
sistance will result in substantial detriment to the area of original location by 
increasing unemployment. 

(b) Financial assistance under this section shall be on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary determines, subject, however, to the following restrictions 
and limitations : 

(1) The total amount of loans, loan participations and loan guaranties (inelud- 
ing purchased evidences of indebtedness) outstanding at any one time shall 
not exceed $50,000,000 ; 

(2) Such assistance shall be extended only to persons, both private and public, 
approved by the State (or any agency or instrumentality thereof concerned with 
problems of economic development) in which the project to be financed shall be 
located ; 

(3) No such assistance shall be extended hereunder unless the financial 
assistance applied for is not otherwise available from private lenders or other 
Federal agencies on reasonable terms; 

(4) No loan shall be made unless it is determined that a participation is not 
available, and no immediate participation shall be purchased unless it is deter- 
mined that a loan on a guaranteed or deferred participation basis is not available; 

(5) All evidences of indebtedness purchased and all loans shall provide, in 
the judgment of the Administrator, a reasonable assurance of repayment; 

(6) No loan, including renewals or extensions thereof, may be made hereunder 
for a period exceeding twenty years and no evidences of indebtedness maturing 
more than twenty years from date of purchase may be purchased hereunder : 
Provided, That the foregoing restrictions on maturities shall not apply to secu- 
rities or obligations received by the Secretary as a claimant in bankruptcy or 
equitable reorganization or as a creditor in other proceedings attendant upon 
insolvency of the obligor, or if extension or renewal for additional periods, not 
to exceed, however, a total of ten years, will aid in the orderly liquidation of 
such loan or of such evidence of indebtedness ; 

(7) Such assistance shall not exceed 25 per centum of the aggregate cost of 
acquiring or developing land and facilities, and of constructing, altering, con- 
verting, rehabilitating, or enlarging the building or buildings of the particular 
project and shall, among others, be on the following conditions: 

(A) That other funds are available in an amount which, together with the 
assistance provided hereunder, shall be sufficient to pay such aggregate cost ; and 

9§1201—57—pt. 1-2 
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(B) That not less than 15 per centum of such aggregate cost be supplied by 
the State or any agency, instrumentality, or political subdivision thereof, or by 
a community or area organization, as equity capital or as a loan repayable only 
after the financial assistance hereunder has been repaid in full according to the 
terms thereof and, if such loan is secured, its security shall be subordinate and 
inferior to the lien or liens securing the financial assistance hereunder; and 

(8) No such assistance shall be extended unless there shall be submitted an 
overall program for the economic development of the area and a finding by the 
State, or any agency, instrumentality, or local political subdivision thereof, that 
the project for which financial assistance is sought is consistent with such 
program: Provided, That nothing in this Act shall authorize financial assistance 
for any project prohibited by laws of the State or local political subdivision in 
which the project would be located. 


AREA ASSISTANCE FUND 


Sec. 108. (a) There is hereby authorized to be established in the Treasury of 
the United States a revolving fund to be known as the Area Assistance Fund 
(hereinafter referred to as the “fund’’), which shall be available to the Secretary 
for the payment of all obligations and expenses in connection with the functions 
authorized under section 101 (a) (2). 

(b) When requested by the Secretary, advances shall be made to the fund 
from the appropriations made therefor. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the purpose of making advances to the fund, without fiscal year 
limitation, an amount not exceeding $50,000,000. 

(c) Receipts arising from the program authorized by section 101 (a) (2) 
shall be credited to the fund. 

(d) Any moneys in the fund determined by the Secretary to be in excess of 
current needs shall be credited to the appropriation from which advanced to be 
held for future advances to the fund. 

(e) Unless the Congress shall otherwise direct, there shall be paid into 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury at the close of each fiscal year interest 
on advances to the fund at a rate determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
taking into consideration the current average rate on all outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States. 

(f) Contributions shall be made from the fund— 

(1) to the civil-service retirement aid disability fund, on the basis of 
annual billings as determined by the Civil Service Commission, for the 
Government’s share of the cost of civil-service retirement systems applicable 
to officers and employees (and beneficiaries thereof) occupied on a full-time 
basis on this program of financial assistance; and 

(2) to the employees’ compensation fund, on the basis of annual billings 
as determined by the Secretary of Labor, for benefit payments made from 
such fund on account of officers and employees (and beneficiaries thereof) 
occupied on a full-time basis on this program of financial assistance. 


BUDGET AND AUDIT 


Sec. 109. In the performance of and with respect to the functions, powers, 
and duties vested in him by this Act in connection with the program of loans 
and participation in loans, the Secretary shall— 

(a) prepare annually and submit a budget program as provided for 
wholly owned Government corporations by the Government Corporation 
Control Act, as amended ; and 

(b) maintain an integral set of accounts which shall be audited annually 
by the General Accounting Office in accordance with the principles and 
procedures applicable to commercial transactions as provided by the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act, as amended, and no other audit shall 
be required: Provided, That the determinations of the Secretary with re- 
spect to the program of financial assistance authorized by section 101 (a) 
(2) shall be final and conclusive upon all other officers of the Government. 


AREA ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec. 110. The Secretary is authorized to appoint an Area Assistance Admin- 
istrator who shall perform such duties as the Secretary may prescribe. The 
Area Assistance Administrator shall receive compensation at a rate equal to 
that received by Assistant Secretaries of Commerce. 
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POWERS 


Src. 111. In the performance of, and with respect to the functions, powers, 
and duties vested in him under this Act, the Secretary may— 

(a) under such regulations as he may prescribe, make such findings and 
determinations as may be required for the proper administration of this 
Act and such findings and determinations, together with those required to 
be made by the Secretary of Labor pursuant to section 102 hereof, shall be 
final and shall not be subject to review in any court by mandamus or other- 
wise: Provided, That with respect to the validity, effect and enforcement of 
loans and participations provided for by section 101 (a) (2) hereof or 
security taken thereunder, statutes, rules and regulations pertaining gen- 
erally to suits by and against the United States shall be applicable; 

(b) under regulations prescribed by him, assign or sell at public or 
private sale, or otherwise dispose of for cash or credit, in his discretion and 
upon such terms and conditions and for such consideration as the Secretary 
shall determine to be reasonable, any evidence of debt, contract, claim, per- 
sonal property, or security assigned to or held by him in connection with the 
payment of loans granted under this title, and to collect or compromise all 
obligations assigned to or held by him and all legal or equitable rights 
accruing to him in connection with the payment of such loans until such 
time as such obligation may be referred to the Attorney General for suit 
or collection ; 

(c) deal with, complete, renovate, improve, modernize, insure, rent, or 
sell for cash or credit, upon such terms and conditions and for such consid- 
eration as the Secretary shall determine to be reasonable, any real property 
conveyed to or otherwise acquired by him in connection with the payment 
of loans granted under this title; 

(d) pursue to final collection, by way of compromise or other adminis- 
trative action prior to reference to the Attorney General, all claims against 
third parties assigned to the Secretary in connection with loans made by 
him. Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (41 U.S. C. 5), shall 
not be construed to apply to any contract of hazard insurance or to any 
purchase or contract for services or supplies on account of property obtained 
by the Secretary as a result of loans made under this title if the premium 
therefor or the amount thereof does not exceed $1,000. The power to convey 
and to execute in the name of the Secretary deeds of conveyance, deeds of 
release, assignments and satisfactions of mortgages, and any other written 
instrument relating to real property or any interest therein acquired by the 
Secretary pursuant to the provisions of this title may be exercised by the 
Secretary or by any officer or agent appointed by him for the purpose; 

(e) acquire, in any lawful manner, any property (real, personal, or 
mixed, tangible or intangible), whenever deemed necessary or appropriate 
to the conduct of the activities authorized in section 101 (a) (2) of this 
Act; and 

(f) in addition to any powers, functions, privileges, and immunities 
otherwise vested in him, take any and all actions, including the procure- 
ment of the services of attorneys by contract, determined by him to be 
necessary or desirable in making, servicing, compromising, modifying, liqui- 
dating, or otherwise administratively dealing with or realizing on loans 
made under the provisions of this title. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Src. 112. To advise the Secretary in the performance of functions authorized 
by this Act, there is authorized to be created an Area Assistance Advisory Board, 
hereinafter referred to as the “Board”, which shall consist of the following 
members, all ex-officio: The Secretary, as Chairman, the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture, Health, Education, and Welfare, Labor, and Treasury, the Administrators 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency and of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. The Chairman may from time to time invite the participation of officials 
of other agencies of the executive branch interested in the functions herein 
authorized. Each member of the Board may designate an officer of his agency to 
act for him as a member of the Board with respect to any matter there considered. 


DEPOSITARIES AND AGENTS 


Sec. 113. The Federal Reserve banks are authorized and directed to act as 
custodians and fiscal agents for the Secretary in the general performance of the 
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powers conferred by this title. Any banks insured by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, when designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, may 
act as custodians and financial agents for the Secretary. Each Federal Reserve 
bank shall be entitled to be reimbursed for all expenses incurrea us such fiscal 
agents. 

PENALTIES 


Sec. 114. With respect to lending activities authorized oy tnis Act— 

(a) whoever makes any statement knowing it to be false, or whoever 
willfully overvalues any security, for the purpose of obtaining for himself 
or for any applicant any loan, or extension thereof by renewal, deferment 
of action, or otherwise, or the acceptance, release, or substitution of security 
therefor, or for the purpose of influencing in any way the action of the 
Secretary, or for the purpose of obtaining money, property, or anything of 
value, under this Act, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or both ; 

(b) whoever, being connected in any capacity with the Secretary (1) 
embezzles, abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies any moneys, funds, 
securities, or other things of value, whether belonging to it or pledged or 
otherwise entrusted to it, or (2) with intent to defraud the Secretary or 
any other body politic or corporate, or any individual, or to deceive any 
officer, auditor, or examiner of the Secretary makes any false entry in any 
book, report, or statement of or to the Secretary, or, without being duly 
authorized, draws any order or issues, puts forth, or assigns any note, 
debenture, bond, or other obligation, or draft bill of exchange, mortgage, 
judgment, or decree thereof, or (3) with intent to defraud participates, 
shares, receives directly or indirectly any money, profit, property, or benefit 
through any transaction, loan, commission, contract, or any other act of the 
Secretary, or (4) gives any unauthorized information concerning any future 
action or plans of the Secretary which might affect the value of securities, 
or, having such knowledge, invests or speculates, directly or indirectly, in 
the securities or property of any company or corporation receiving loans or 
other assistance from the Secretary shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or both. As 
used in this section the term “Secretary” shall mean, with respect to the 
lending activities of the Housing and Home Finance Administrator author- 
ized under this Act, the Housing and Home Finance Administrator. 


USE OF OTHER FACILITIES 


Sec. 115. (a) To avoid duplication of activities and minimize expense in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this Act, the Secretary shall to the extent practicable 
and with their consent use the available services and facilities of other agencies 
and instrumentalities of the Federal Government on a reimbursable basis. 

(b) Departments and agencies of the Federal Government shall exercise their 
powers, duties, and functions in such manner as will assist in carrying out the 
objectives of this Act. This Act shall be supplemental to any existing authority 
and nothing herein shall be deemed to be restrictive of any existing powers, 
duties, and functions of any other department or agency of the Federal 
Government. 

CONSULTANTS 


Sec. 116. The Secretary is authorized to procure the temporary service of 
experts and consultants or organizations thereof, including stenographic report- 
ing services, by contract or appointment and in such cases such service shall 
be without regard to the civil-service and classification laws, and, except in the 
ease of stenographic reporting services by organizations, without regard to 
section 3709, Revised Statutes, as amended (41 U. 8. C. 5). Any individual so 
employed may be compensated at a rate not in excess of $50 per diem, and, 
while such individual is away from his home or regular place of business, he 
may be allowed transportation and not to exceed $15 per diem in lieu of sub 
sistence and other expenses. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 117. The Secretary shail make a comprehensive annual report of his 
operations under this Act for the fiscal year ending on the preceding June 30 
to the President, for transmission to the Congress as soon as practicable in each 
year, but in no case later than the third day of the following January. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 118. In addition to appropriations specifically authorized by sections 106 
and 108, appropriations are further authorized for the carrying out of other 
provisions and purposes of this Act. 


[S. 964, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To establish an effective program to alleviate conditions of substantial and 
persistent unemployment and underemployment in certain economically depressed 
areas 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Area Re- 
development Act”’. 

FINDINGS OF FACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds and declares that the maintenance of the 
national economy at a high level of prosperity and employment is vital to the best 
interests of the United States and that the existence of substantial and persistent 
unemployment or underemployment in certain areas of the Nation is jeopardizing 
the health, standard of living, and general welfare of the Nation. It is there- 
fore the purpose of this Act to provide assistance to communities, industries, en- 
terprises, and individuals in areas needing redevelopment to enable them to ex- 
pand and adjust their productive activity to alleviate substantial and persistent 
unemployment or underemployment within such areas by providing new employ- 
ment opportunities and developing and expanding existing facilities and re- 
sources without reducing employment in other areas of the United States. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 3. In order to carry out the purposes of this Act, there is hereby estab- 
lished, within the executive branch of the Government, an Area Redevelopment 
Administration. Such Administration shall be under the direction and con- 
trol of an Administrator (hereinafter referred to as “the Administrator”) who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and who shall be compensated at the rate of $17,500 per annum. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established a Government Advisory Committee on 
Area Redevelopment which shall be composed of the following members: The 
Administrator, as Chairman, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Administrator of the Small Business Administration, the Admin- 
istrator of General Services, the Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization. Such Committee, 
or any duly established subcommittee thereof, shall from time to time make 
recommendations to the Administrator relative to the carrying out of his duties 
under this Act, and the Administrator shall, in carrying out such duties, consult 
with such Committee, or any duly established subcommittee thereof. Such 
Committee shall hold meetings at the call of the Chairman, and such meetings 
shall be held at least twice during each calendar year. 

(b) The Administrator shall appoint a National Public Advisory Committee 
on Area Redevelopment which shall consist of twelve members and which shall 
be composed of representatives of labor, management, agriculture, and the public 
in general. From the members appointed to such Committee the Administrator 
shall designate a Chairman. Such Committee, or any duly established subcom- 
mittee thereof, shall from time to time make recommendations to the Admin- 
istrator relative to the carrying out of his duties under this Act. Such Com- 
mittee shall hold not less than two meetings during each calendar year. 

(c) The Administrator is authorized from time to time to call together and 
confer with representatives of the various parties in interest from any industry 
in which employment has dropped substantially over an extended period of years 
and which in consequence has been a primary source of high levels of unemploy- 
ment in several areas designated by the Administrator as redevelopment areas. 
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Conferences convened under authority of this subsection shall consider with and 
recommend to the Administrator plans and programs with special reference 
to any such industry to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 


Sec. 5. (a) The Administrator shall designate as “industrial redevelopment 
areas” those industrial areas within the United States in which he determines 
that there has existed substantial and persistent unemployment for any extended 
period of time. There shall be included among the areas so designated any in- 
dustrial area in which there has existed unemployment for not less than (1) 12 
per centum of the labor force for a period of one year immediately preceding the 
date on which an application for assistance is made under this Act, (2) 8 per 
centum of the labor force during at least fifteen months of the eighteen-month 
period immediately preceding such date, or (3) 6 per centum of the labor force 
during at least eight months in each of the two years immediately preceding such 
date. 

(b) The Administrator shall also designate as “rural redevelopment areas” 
those rural areas within the United States in which he determines that there exist 
the largest number and percentage of low-income families, and a condition of 
substantial and persistent unemployment or underemployment. In making the 
designations under this subsection, the Administrator shall consider, among other 
relevant factors, the number of low-income farm families in the various rural 
areas of the United States, the proportion that such low-income families are to 
the total farmi families of each of such areas, the relationship of the income 
levels of the families in each such area to the general levels of income in the 
United States, the current and prospective employment opportunities in each 
such area, and the availability of manpower in each such area for supplemental 
employment. 

(c) In making the determinations provided for in this section, the Adminis- 
trator shall be guided, but not conclusively governed, by pertinent studies made, 
and information and data collected or compiled, by (1) departments, agencies, 
and instrumentalities of the Federal Government, (2) State and local govern- 
ments, (3) universities and land-grant colleges, and (4) private organizations. 

(d) Upon the request of the Administrator, the Secretary of Labor, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and the Director of the Bureau of the Census are respectively 
authorized to conduct such special studies, obtain such information, and compile 
and furnish to the Administrator such data as the Administrator may deem 
necessary or proper to enable him to make the determinations provided for in this 
section. The Administrator shall reimburse, out of any funds appropriated 
to carry out the purposes of this Act, the foregoing officers for any expenditures 
incurred by them under this section. 

(e) As used in this Act, the term “redevelopment area” refers to any area 
within the United States which has been designated by the Administrator as an 
industrial redevelopment area or a rural redevelopment area, and may include 
one or more counties, or one or more municipalities, or a part of a county or 
municipality. 

LOCAL AND REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


Sec. 6. (a) The Administrator, upon determining that any area is a redevelop- 
ment area, shall appoint a local redevelopment committee (hereinafter referred 
to as a “local committee’’), to be composed of not less than seven residents of such 
area who, as nearly as possible, are representative of labor, commercial, indus- 
trial, and agricultural groups. and of the residents generally of such area. In 
appointing such local committee, the Administrator may include therein members 
of existing local redevelopment committees. Each local committee shall prepare 
plans and cost estimates, to the extent deemed desirable by it, for (1) the 
development of the resources of, and processing and marketing facilities in, the 
area which such committee represents, (2) the construction, rehabilitation, and 
alteration of industrial plants or other industrial and commercial facilities in 
such area, and (3) the purchase of machinery or equipment for use in such area, 
with a view to attracting new industries thereto and otherwise to stimulate 
economic activity therein. Each local committee shall enlist the support of local 
residents and private and public lending agencies in financing the carrying out 
of such plans. The Administrator shall, at the request of any local committee, 
make available to such committee such professional, technical, and other experts 
as may be necessary to enable such local committee properly to discharge its 
functions under this Act. 
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(b) The Administrator may establish regional advisory committees to repre- 
sent two or more redevelopment areas when he finds that the establishment of 
such committees will facilitate the carrying out of the purposes of this Act. The 
members of such regional committees shall be appointed by the Administrator on 
the same basis as are members of local committees, and such regional commit- 
tees shall cooperate with, and, to the extent possible, coordinate the activities 
of, the local committees within the regions represented by such regional 
committees. 

(c) Of the sums appropriated to carry out the purposes of this Act, not to 
exceed $1,500,000 shall be available to the Administrator for the purpose of assist- 
ing the local or regional committees established under this section to defray 
their administrative expenses, but no part thereof shall be available for the 
purpose of paying salaries or traveling expenses of the members of such com- 
mittees. 

LOANS 


Sec. 7. (a) Upon application approved by any local committee, the Adminis- 
trator is authorized to make loans to assist in financing the purchase or 
development of land for industrial usage within the redevelopment area repre- 
sented by such committee, and the construction, rehabilitation, or alteration of 
industrial or commercial plants, or other manufacturing, commercial, or process- 
ing facilities, and the purchase of machinery or equipment for use, in such 
area, if he finds that— 

(1) the project for which financial assistance is sought is reasonably 
calculated to provide more than a temporary alleviation of unemployment or 
underemployment within the redevelopment area wherein it is, or will be, 
located ; 

(2) the funds requested for such project are not otherwise available on 
reasonable terms; 

(3) the amount of the loan plus the amount of other available funds for 
such project are adequate to insure the completion thereof; 

(4) the borrower (including any person, firm, or corporation which can 
reasonably be expected to become a successor in interest to the borrower) 
will not cause a transferral to, or relocation in, any plant or facility under 
this section, of business operations otherwise conducted by such borrower 
so as to effect a significant reduction in employment in any other area within 
the United States; and 

(5) there is a reasonable expectation of repayment. 

(b) No loan under this section shall be for an amount in excess of 75 per 
centum of the aggregate cost of the project for which such loan is made. Sub- 
ject to section 14 (5), the maturity date of any such loan shall be not later 
than 40 years after the date such loan was made. Any such loan shall bear 
interest at a rate equal to the rate of interest paid by the Administrator on 
funds obtained from the Secretary of the Treasury as provided in section 10 of 
this Act, plus one-half of 1 per centum per annum. 

(c) In making any loan under this section, the Administrator shall require 
that not less than 10 per centum, or more than 25 per centum, of the aggregate 
cost of the project for which such loan is made shall be supplied (1) by the 
State (including any agency, instrumentality, or political subdivision thereof) 
within which such project is to be located, or (2) by one or more community 
or area organizations, or persons, firms or corporations within the redevelop- 
ment area in which such project is to be located, as equity capital, or as a loan 
repayable only after the financial assistance provided under this section has 
been repaid in full, and, if such loan is secured, its security shall be subordi- 
nate to the lien or liens securing the financial assistance provided under this 
section: Provided, That in making any loan under this section with respect to 
an industrial redevelopment area, the Administrator shall require that not less 
than 5 per centum of the aggregate cost of the project for which such loan is 
made shall be supplied by nongovernmental sources. In determining the amount 
of participation required under this subsection with respect to any particular 
project, the Administrator shall give consideration to the financial condition of 
the State or local government, and to the per capita income of the residents 
of the redevelopment area, within which such project is to be located. 

(d) As used in this section, the term “borrower” includes any agent, lessee or 
operating subcontractor thereof, or any person, firm, or corporation which 
directly or indirectly controls, is controlled by, or is under common control 
with, the borrower by reason of voting stock interest, common officers, directors 
or stockholders, voting trusts, or by any other direct or indirect means. 
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LOANS FOR PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Sec. 8. (a) Upon the application of any State, or political subdivision thereof, 
Indian tribe, or private or public organization or association representing any 
redevelopment area or part thereof, the Administrator is authorized to make 
loans to assist in financing the purchase or development of land for public 
facility usage, and the construction, rehabilitation, alteration, expansion, or 
improvement of public facilities within any redevelopment area, if he finds 
that— 

(1) the project for which financial assistance is sought will provide 
more than a temporary alleviation of unemployment or underemployment 
in the redevelopment area wherein such project is, or will be, located, and 
will tend to improve the opportunities in such area for the successful 
establishment or expansion of industrial or commercial plants or facilities; 

(2) the funds requested for such project are not otherwise available on 
reasonable terms ; 

(3) the amount of the loan plus the amount of other available funds for 
such projects are adequate to insure the completion thereof; and 

(4) there is a reasonable expectation of repayment. 

(b) No loan under this section shall be for an amount in excess of 75 
per centum of the aggregate cost of the project for which such loan is made. 
Subject to section 14 (5), the maturity date of any such loan shall be not later 
than 40 years after the date such loan is made. Any such loan shall bear 
interest at a rate equal to the rate of interest paid by the Administrator on 
funds obtained from the Secretary of the Treasury as provided in section 10 
of this Act, plus one-half of 1 per centum per annum. 

(ec) In making any loan under this section, the Administrator shall require 
that not less than 10 per centum, nor more than 25 per centum, of the aggregate 
cost of the project for which such loan is made shall be supplied by the State 
(including any political subdivision thereof) within which such project is to be 
located as equity capital, or as a loan repayable only after the financial assist- 
ance provided under this section has been repaid in full, and, if such loan is 
secured, its security shall be subordinate to the lien or liens securing the finan- 
cial assistance provided under this section. In determining the amount of 
participation required under this subsection with respect to any particular 
project, the Administrator shall give consideration to the financial condition 
of the State or local government, and to the per capita income of the residents 
of the redevelopment area, within which such project is to be located. 


GRANTS FOR PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Sec. 9. (a) The Administrator may conduct studies of needs in the various 
redevelopment areas throughout the United States for, and the probable cost of, 
land acquisition or development for public facility usage, and the construction, 
rehabilitation, alteration, expansion, or improvement of useful public facilities 
within such areas, and may receive proposals from any State, or political sub- 
division thereof, Indian tribe, or private or public organization or association 
representing any redevelopment area, or part thereof, relating to land acquisition 
or development for public facility usage, and the construction, rehabilitation, 
alteration, expansion, or improvement of public facilities within any such area. 
Any such proposal shall contain plans showing the project proposed to be under- 
taken, the cost thereof, and the contributions proposed to be made to such cost 
by the entity making the proposal. The Administrator, in consultation with 
such entity, is authorized to modify all or any part of such proposal. 

(b) The Administrator, pursuant to a proposal received by him under this 
section, may make grants to any State, or political subdivision thereof, Indian 
tribe, or private or public organization or association representing any redevelop- 
ment area, or part thereof, for land acquisition or development for public facility 
usage, and the construction, rehabilitation, alteration, expansion, or improvement 
of public facilities within a redevelopment area, if he finds that— 

(1) the project for which financial assistance is sought will provide more 
than a temporary alleviation of unemployment or underemployment in the 
redevelopment area wherein such project is, or will be, located, and will 
tend to improve the opportunities in such area for the successful establish- 
ment or expansion of industrial or commercial plants or facilities ; 

(2) the entity requesting the grant proposes to contribute to the cost 
of the project for which such grant is requested in proportion to its ability 
s0 to contribute; and 
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(3) the project for which a grant is requested will fulfill a pressing need 
of the area, or part thereof, in which it is, or will be, located, and there is 
little probability that such project can be undertaken without the assistance 
of a grant under this section. 

The amount of any grant under this section for any such project shall not 
exceed the difference between the funds which can be practicably obtained from 
other sources (including a loan under section 8 of this Act) for such project, 
and the amount which is necessary to insure the completion thereof. 

(c) The Administrator shall by regulations provide for the supervision of 
the carrying out of projects with respect to which grants are made under this 
section so as to insure that Federal funds are not wasted or dissipated. 

(d) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated not to exceed $50,000,000 
for the purpose of making grants under this section. 


FUNDS FOR LOANS 


Sec. 10. To obtain funds for loans under this Act, the Administrator may, with 
the approval of the President, issue and have outstanding at any one time notes 
and obligations for purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury in an amount not 
to exceed $275,000,000. Such notes or other obligations shall be in such forms 
and denominations, have such maturities, and be subject to such terms and 
conditions as may be prescribed by the Administrator, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Such notes or other obligations shall bear interest 
at a rate determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into consideration 
the current average rate on outstanding marketable obligations of the United 
States as of the last day of the month preceding the issuance of such notes or 
other obligations. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to purchase any notes and other obligations issued under this section and for 
such purpose is authorized to use as a public debt transaction the proceeds from 
the sale of any securities issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, 
and the purposes for which securities may be issued under such Act are extended 
to include any purchases of such notes and other obligations. The Secretary of 
the Treasury may at any time sell any of the notes or other obligations acquired 
by him under this section. All redemptions, purchases, and sales by the Secretary 
of the Treasury of such notes or other obligations shall be treated in every respect 
as public debt transactions of the United States. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF REVOLVING FUNDS 


Sec. 11. Of the funds raised under section 10 of this Act, not more than 
(1) $100,000,000 shall be deposited in a revolving fund which shall be used for 
the purpose of making loans for projects within industrial redevelopment areas ; 
(2) $100,000,000 shall be deposited in a revolving. fund which shall be used for 
the purpose of making loans for projects within rural redevelopment areas, but 
the principal amount of loans from such fund which are outstanding at any 
one time within any one State shall not exceed $6,000,000; and (3) $75,000,000 
shall be deposited in a revolving fund which shall be used for the purpose of 
making loans for public facilities. Receipts arising from the repayment of any 
such loans shall be deposited in the fund from which such loan was made and 
shall be utilized for the purpose for which such fund was established. 


INFORMATION 


Sec. 12. The Administrator shall aid redevelopment areas by furnishing to 
interested individuals, communities, industries, and enterprises within such 
areas any assistance, technical information, market research, or other forms 
of assistance, information, or advice which are obtainable from the various 
departments, agencies, and instrumentalities of the Federal Government and 
which would be useful in alleviating conditions of excessive unemployment or 
underemployment within such areas. The Administrator shall furnish the pro- 
curement divisions of the various departments, agencies, and other instrumentali- 
ties of the Federal Government with a list containing the names and addresses 
of business firms which are located in redevelopment areas and which are desirous 
of obtaining Government contracts for the furnishing of supplies or services, and 
designating the supplies and services such firms are engaged in providing. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 13. In carrying out his duties under this Act, the Administrator is author. 
ized to provide technical assistance to areas which he has designated as redevelop- 
ment areas under this Act. Such assistance shall include studies evaluating the 
needs of, and developing potentialities for, economic growth of such areas. Such 
assistance may be provided by the Administrator through members of his staff 
or through the employment of private individuals, partnerships, firms, corpora- 
tions, or suitable institutions, under contracts entered into for such purpose, 
Appropriations are hereby authorized for the purposes of this section in an 
amount not to exceed $4,500,000. 


POWERS OF ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec. 14. In performing his duties under this Act, the Administrator is author- 
ized to— 

(1) adopt, alter, and use a seal, which shall be judicially noticed; and 
subject to the civil service and classification laws, select, employ, appoint, 
and fix the compensation of such officers, employees, attorneys, and agents 
as shall be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act, and define their 
authority and duties, provide bonds for them in such amounts as the Admin- 
istrator shall determine, and pay the costs of qualification of certain of them 
as notaries public; 

(2) hold such hearings, sit and act at such times and places, and take 
such testimony, as he may deem advisable; 

(3) request directly from any executive department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, independent establishment, or instrumentality in- 
formation, suggestions, estimates, and statistics needed to carry out the 
purposes of this Act; and each department, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, establishment, or instrumentality, is authorized to furnish such 
information, suggestions, estimates, and statistics directly to the Adminis- 
trator ; 

(4) under regulations prescribed by him, assign or sell at public or pri- 
vate sale, or otherwise dispose of for cash or credit, in his discretion and 
upon such terms and conditions and for such consideration as he shall 
determine to be reasonable, any evidence of debt, contract, claim, personal 
property, or security assigned to or held by him in connection with the pay- 
ment of loans made under this Act, and collect or compromise all obliga- 
tions assigned to or held by him in connection with the payment of such 
loans until such time as such obligations may be referred to the Attorney 
General for suit or collection ; 

(5) further extend the maturity of or renew any loan made under this 
Act, beyond the periods stated in such loan or in this Act, for additional 
periods not to exceed 10 years, if such extension or renewal will aid in the 
orderly liquidation of such loan; 

(6) deal with, complete, renovate, improve, modernize, insure, rent, or 
sell for cash or credit, upon such terms and conditions and for such consid- 
erattion as he shall determine to be reasonable, any real or personal prop- 
erty conveyed to, or otherwise acquired by, him in connection with the 
payment of loans made under this Act; 

(7) pursue to final collection, by way of compromise or other adminis- 
trative action, prior to reference to the Attorney General, all claims against 
third parties assigned to him in connection with loans made under this Act. 
This shall include auhority to obtain deficiency judgments or otherwise as 
in the case of mortgages assigned to the Administrator. Section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes as amended (41 U. 8. C. 5), shall not apply to any contract 
of hazard insurance or to any purchase or contract for services or supplies 
on account of property obtained by the Administrator as a result of loans 
made under this Act if the premium therefor or the amount thereof does not 
exceed $1,000. The power to convey and to execute in the name of the Ad- 
ministrator deeds of conveyance, deeds of release, assignments and satis- 
factions of mortgages, and any other written instrument relating to real 
or personal property or any interest therein acquired by the Administrator 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act may be exercised by the Administra- 
tor or by any officer or agent appointed by him for that purpose without the 
execution of any express delegation of power or power of attorney ; 
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(8) acquire, in any lawful manner, any property (real, personal, or 
mixed, tangible or intangible), whenever deemed necessary or appropriate 
to the conduct of the activities authorized in sections 7 and 8 of this Act;. 

(9) in addition to any powers, functions, privileges, and immunities 
otherwise vested in him, take any and all actions, including the procure- 
ment of the services of attorneys by contract, determined by him to be nec- 
essary or desirable in making, servicing, compromising, modifying, liqui- 
dating, or otherwise administratively dealing with or realizing on loans 
made under this Act; 

(10) to such an extent as he finds necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act, procure the temporary (not in excess of 6 months) service of 
experts or consultants or organizations thereof, including stenographic re- 
porting services, by contract or appointment, and in such cases such service 
shall be without regard to the civil service and classification laws, and, 
except in the case of stenographie reporting services by organizations, with- 
out regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 U. S. C. 5); any indi- 
vidual so employed may be compensated at a rate not in excess of $50 per 
diem, and, while such individual is away from his home or regular place 
of business, he may be allowed transportation and not to exceed $15 per 
diem in lieu of subsistence and other expenses ; and 

(11) establish such rules, regulations, and procedures as he may deem 
appropriate in carrying out the provisions of this Act. 


TERMINATION OF ELIGIBILITY FOR FURTHER ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 15. Whenever the Administrator shall determine that employment con- 
ditions within any area previously designated by him as a redevelopment area 
have changed to such an extent that such area is no longer eligible for such 
designation under section 5 of this Act, no further assistance shall be granted 
under this Act with respect to such area and, for the purposes of this Act, such 
area shall not be considered a redevelopment area: Provided, That nothing con- 
tained herein shall (1) prevent any such area from again being designated a 
redevelopment area under section 5 of this Act if the Administrator determines 
it to be eligible under such section, or (2) affect the validity of any contracts 
or undertakings with respect to such area which were entered into pursuant to 
this Act prior to a determination by the Administrator that such area no longer 
qualifies as a redevelopment area. The Administrator shall keep the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Government, and interested State or local 
agencies, advised at all times of any changes made hereunder with respect to 
the designation of any area. 


PROCUREMENT BY GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


Sec. 16. Each department, agency, or other instrumentality of the Federal 
Government engaged in the procurement of any supplies or services for use 
by or on behalf of the United States shall— 

(1) use its best efforts to award negotiated procurement contracts to con- 
tractors located within redevelopment areas to the extent procurement ob- 
jectives will permit; 

(2) where deemed appropriate, set aside portions of procurements for 
negotiation exclusively with firms located in redevelopment areas, if a sub- 
stantial proportion of production on such negotiated contracts will be 
performed within redevelopment areas and if such firms will contract for 
such portions of the procurement at prices no higher than those paid on 
the balance of such procurements ; 

(3) where deemed appropriate and consistent with procurement objec- 
tives, after the expiration of the period during which bids for any procure- 
ment are permitted to be submitted and if the lowest of such bids was sub- 
mitted by a firm in an area other than a redevelopment area, negotiate with 
firms in redevelopment areas with a view to ascertaining whether any 
such firm will furnish the services or supplies with respect to which bids 
were theretofore submitted for an amount equal to, or less than, the amount 
of the lowest bid theretofore submitted for the furnishing of such services 
or supplies, and if any such firm can be found, award the contract for the 
furnishing of such services or supplies to such firm ; 

(4) assure that firms in redevelopment areas which are on appropriate 
bidders’ lists will be given the opportunity to submit bids or proposals on all 
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procurements for which they are qualified and on which small business 
joint-determinations have not been made, but whenever the number of firms 
‘ on a bidders’ list is exclusive, there shall be included a representative 
number of firms from redevelopment areas; 
(5) in the event of tie bids on offers on any procurement, award the con- 
tract to the firm located in a development area, other things being equal; 
(6) encourage prime contractors to award subcontracts to firms in re- 
development areas ; and 
(7) cooperate with other departments, agencies, and instrumentalities of 
the Federal Government in achieving the objectives set out in this sub- 
section. 
URBAN RENEWAL 


Sec. 17. Title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 


“INDUSTRIAL REDEVELOPMENT AREAS UNDER THE AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


“Sec. 112. (a) When the Administrator of the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration certifies to the Housing and Home Finance Administrator (1) that any 
county, city, or other municipality (in this section referred to as a ‘munici- 
pality’) is situated in an area designated under section 5 (a) of the Area Re- 
development Act as an industrial redevelopment area, and (2) that there is a 
reasonable probability that with assistance provided under such Act and other 
undertakings the area will be able to achieve more than temporary improve- 
ment in its economic development, the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator is authorized to provide financial assistance to a local public agency in 
any such municipality under this title and the provisions of this section. 

“(b) The Housing and Home Finance Administrator may provide such 
financial assistance under this section without regard to the requirements or 
limitations of section 110 (c) that the project area be clearly predominantly 
residental in character or that it be redeveloped for predominantly residential 
uses; but no such assistance shall be provided in any area unless such Ad- 
ministrator determines that it will not result in a transferral to (or a relocation 
in) such area of business operations otherwise conducted in any other area of 
the United States. 

“(e) Financial assistance under this section may be provided for any project 
involving a project area including primarily industrial or commercial structures 
suitable for rehabilitation under the urban renewal plan for the area. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision of this title, a contract for financial 
assistance under this section may include provisions permitting the disposition 
of any land in the project area designated under the urban renewal plan for in- 
dustrial or commercial uses to any public agency or nonprofit corporation for 
subsequent disposition as promptly as practicable by such public agency or cor- 
poration for the redevelopment of the land in accordance with the urban re- 
newal plan: Provided, That any disposition of such land under this section shall 
be made at not less than its fair value for uses in accordance with the urban 
renewal plan: And provided further, That the purchasers from or lessees of such 
public agency or corporation, and their assignees, shall be required to assume 
the obligations imposed under section 105 (b). 

“(e) Following the execution of any contract for financial assistance under 
this section with respect to any project, the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator may exercise the authority vested in him under this section for the 
completion of such project, notwithstanding any determination made after the 
execution of such contract that the area in which the project is located may 
no longer be an industrial redevelopment area under the Area Redevelopment 
Act. 

“(f) Not more than 10 per centum of the funds authorized for loans under 
section 102 or for capital grants under section 103 shall be available to provide 
financial assistance under this section.” 


URBAN PLANNING GRANTS 


Sec. 18. The second sentence of section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954 is 
amended by adding the following in clause (2) after the words “decennial census 
which”: “(i) are situated in areas designated by the Administrator of the Area 
Redevolpement Administration under the Area Redevelopment Act as industrial 
redevelopment areas, or (ii).” 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Sec. 19. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall determine the vocational training or 
retraining needs of unemployed individuals residing in redevelopment areas and 
shall cooperate with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and with 
existing State and local agencies and officials in charge of existing programs 
relating to vocational training and retraining, for the purpose of assuring that 
the facilities and services of such agencies are made fully available to such 
individuals. 

(b) Whenever the Secretary of Labor finds that additional facilities or serv- 
ices are needed in the area to meet the vocational training or retraining needs of 
such individuals, he shall so advise the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, through the Com- 
missioner of Education, shall provide assistance, including financial assistance 
when necessary, to the appropriate State vocational educational agency in the 
provision of such additional facilities or services. If the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare finds that the State vocational educational agency is 
unable to provide the facilities and services needed, he may, after consultation 
with such agency, provide for the same by agreement or contract with public or 
private educational institutions: Provided, That the Secretary of Labor shall 
arrange to provide any necessary technical assistance for setting up apprentice- 
ship, journeyman, and other job training needed in the locality. 


RETRAINING SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS 


Sec. 20. The Secretary of Labor shall, on behalf of the United States, enter 
into agreements with States in which redevelopment areas are located under 
which the Secretary shall make payments to such States for the purpose of 
enabling such States, as agents of the United States, to make weekly retraining 
payments to unemployed individuals residing within such redevelopment areas 
who are not entitled to unemployment compensation (either because their unem- 
ployment compensation benefits have been exhausted or because they were not 
insured for such compensation) and who have been certified by the Secretary of 
Labor to be undergoing training for a new job. Such payments shall be made for 
a period not exceeding thirteen weeks, and the amounts of such payments shall 
be equal to the amount of the average weekly unemployment compensation pay- 
ment payable in the State making such payments. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 21. (a) Whoever makes any statement knowing it to be false, or whoever 
willfully overvalues any security, for the purpose of obtaining for himself or for 
any applicant any loan, or extension thereof by renewal, deferment of action, or 
otherwise, or the acceptance, release, or substitution of security thereof, or for 
the purpose of influencing in any way the action of the Administrator, or for the 
purpose of obtaining money, property, or anything of value, under this title, shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than two years, or both. 

(b) Whoever, being connected in any capacity with the Administrator (1) 
embezzles, abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies any moneys, funds, securi- 
ties, or other things of value, whether belonging to him or pledged or otherwise 
entrusted to him, or (2) with intent to defraud the Administrator or any other 
body politic or corporate, or any individual, or to deceive any officer, auditor, or 
examiner of the Administrator makes any false entry in any book, report, or 
statement of or to the Administrator, or without being duly authorized, draws 
any order or issues, puts forth, or assigns any note, debenture, bond, or other 
obligation, or draft, bill of exchange, mortgage, judgment, or decree thereof, or 
(3) with intent to defraud participates, shares, receives directly or indirectly any 
money, profit, property, or benefit through any transaction, loan, commission, 
contract, or any other act of the Administrator, or (4) gives any unauthorized 
information concerning any future action or plan of the Administrator which 
might affect the value of securities, or, having such knowledge, invests or specu- 
lates, directly or indirectly, in the securities or property of any company or cor- 
poration receiving loans or other assistance from the Administrator shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than five years, or both. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF EXPEDITERS AND ADMINISTRATIVE EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 22. No loan shall be made by the Administrator under this Act to any 
business enterprise unless the owners, partners, or officers of such business 
enterprise (1) certify to the Administrator the names of any attorneys, agents, 
or other persons engaged by or on behalf of such business enterprise for the 
purpose of expediting applications made to the Administrator for assistance of 
any sort, and the fees paid or to be paid to any such person; and (2) execute 
an agreement binding any such business enterprise for a period of two years after 
any assistance is rendered by the Administrator to such business enterprise, to 
refrain from employing, tendering any office or employment to, or retaining for 
professional services, any person who, on the date such assistance or any part 
thereof was rendered, or within one year prior thereto, shall have served as an 
officer, attorney, agent, or employee of the Administrator occupying a position 
or engaging in activities with which the Administrator shall have determined 
involve discretion with respect to the granting of assistance under this Act. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 23. The Administrator shall make a comprehensive and detailed annual 
report to the Congress of his operations under this Act for each fiscal year 
beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957. Such report shall be printed, 
and shall be transmitted to the Congress not later than January 3, of the year 
following the fiscal year with respect to which such report is made. Such report 
shall show, among other things, (1) the number and size of Government con- 
tracts for the furnishing of supplies and services placed with business firms 
located in redevelopment areas, and (2) the amount and duration of employment 
resulting from such contracts. Upon the request of the Administrator, the 
various departments and agencies of the Government engaged in the procurement 
of supplies and services shall furnish to the Administrator such information as 
may be necessary for the purposes of this section. 


APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 24. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 





[S. 1433, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To assist areas to develop and maintain stable and diversified economies by a 
program of financial and technical assistance and otherwise, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Area 
Assistance Act of 1957.” 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress declares that notwithstanding the prosperity enjoyed by 
the Nation as a whole, some of our communities are suffering substantial and 
persistent unemployment; that such unemployment causes hardship to many indi- 
viduals and their families and detracts from the national welfare by wasting 
vital human resources; that to overcome this problem the Federal Government, 
in cooperation with the States, should help areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment to take effective steps in planning and financing their economic 
development; that Federal assistance should enable communities to achieve 
lasting improvement and enhance the domestic prosperity by the establishment 
of stable and diversified local economies ; and that new employment opportunities 
should be created rather than merely transferred from one community to 
another. 


AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Sec. 101. (a) To assist areas in the United States designated by the Secretary 
of Labor as areas of substantial and persistent unemployment, the Secretary of 
Commerce, hereinafter referred to as the Secretary, is authorized— 

(1) to make grants for technical assistance for such areas in accordance 
with the provisions of section 106 of this Act; and 

(2) to provide financial assistance for such areas in accordance with the 
provisions of section 107 of this Act. 
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(b) The Secretary is also authorized— 

(1) to assist rural areas and rural communities in the United States in 
their efforts to develop manufacturing, processing, and service activities to 
supplement agricultural activities ; 

(2) to provide technical assistance and field consultation to areas in the 
United States in establishment of new industries based on local resources, 
in expansion of existing industries, and in economic diversification; and 

(3) to coordinate the functions of the Secretary authorized by this Act 
with other Federal programs affecting local economic conditions. 

(c) As used in this Act, the term ‘United States” includes the several States, 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. 


AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Sec. 102. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall from time to time, upon request 
of the appropriate State government, certify to the Secretary the existence of 
an area of substantial and persistent unemployment whenever he finds— 

(1) in the case of a major labor market area or other labor market area 
for which appropriate historical labor force data are available as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor, that the unemployment rate in such area (A) is 
currently 8 per centum or more, adjusted seasonally, and (B) has been at 
least 8 per centum for the major portion of each of the preceding two years; 
or 

(2) in the case of other labor market areas for which appropriate histori- 
eal labor force data have not been compiled, that the unemployment rate 
and duration, based on a survey of available labor force data, generally 
equals or exceeds the rate and duration specified in section 102 (a) (1). 

(b) The Secretary of Labor is authorized, upon request and whenever he 
determines that such studies are needed, to undertake or to provide assistance 
to others in studies of the size, characteristics, skills, adaptability, occupational 
potentialities, and related aspects of the labor force of an area certified under 
section 102 (a). 

(ec) When skills of the labor force in area certified under subsection (a) are 
not such as to facilitate full utilization of the human resources in such area, 
the Secretary of Labor is authorized to provide advice and technical assistance 
in developing and carrying out a program to increase employment opportunities 
and improve the utilization of such labor force. 

(d) Whenever the Secretary of Labor finds a need for vocational education 
services in an area certified under section 102 {a) and when such area has an 
economic development program as provided in section 107 (b) (8), he is author- 
ized to assist interested agencies to determine the vocational training needs of 
unemployed individuals residing in the area, and he shall notify the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare of the vocational training or retraining 
requirements of the area. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
through the Commissioner of Education, is authorized to provide assistance, 
in¢luding financial assistance when necessary or appropriate, to the State voca- 
tional education agency in the provision of such services in the area. 


AUTHORITY OF HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec. 103. Title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by adding 
the following new heading and section at the end of Title I: 


“AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL AND PERSISTENT UNEMPLOYMENT 


“Sec. 112. (a) When the Secretary of Commerce certifies to the Administrator 
(1) that any county, city, or other municipality (referred to as ‘municipality’ in 
this section) is situated in an area designated by the Secretary of Labor pursuant 
to the Area Assistant Act of 1957 as an area of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment, and (2) that there is a reasonable probability that with assistance 
provided under the Area Assistance Act of 1957 and other undertakings the area 
will be able to achieve lasting improvement in its economic development, the 
Administrator is authorized to extend financial assistance to a local publie agency 
in any such municipality under this title and the provisions of this section. 

“(b) The Administrator may provide such financial assistance under this 
section without regard to the requirements or limitations of section 110 (c) of 
this title that the project area be clearly predominantly residential in character 
or that it will be predominantly residential under the urban renewal plan. 
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““(c) Financial assistance under this section may be provided for any project 
involving a project area including primarily industrial or commercial structures 
suitable for rehabilitation under the urban renewal plan for the area. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provisions of this title, a contract for finan- 
cial assistance under this section may include provisions permitting the disposi- 
tion of any land in the project area designated under the urban renewal plan 
for industrial or commercial uses to any public agency or nonprofit corporation 
for subsequent disposition as promptly as practicable by such public agency or 
corporation for the redevelopment of the land in accordance with the urban 
renewal plan: Provided, That any disposition of such land to such public agency 
or corporation under this section shall be made at not less than its fair value for 
uses in accordance with the urban renewal plan: And provided further, That 
the purchasers from or lessees of such public agency or corporation, and their 
assignees, shall be required to assume the obligations imposed in conformity with 
the requirements of section 105 (b) hereof. 

“(e) Following the execution of any contract for financial assistance under 
this section with respect to any project, the Administrator may exercise the 
authority vested under this section for the completion of such project notwith- 
standing any determination made after the execution of such contract that the 
area in which the project is located may no longer be an area of Substantial and 
persistent unemployment.” 

Sec. 104. The first sentence of section 202 (c) of title II of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955 is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) In the processing of applications for financial assistance under this sec- 
tion, the Administrator shall give priority first to applications of counties, cities, 
and other municipalities and political subdivisions for financing needed public 
facilities in areas determined to be areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment under the Area Assistance Act of 1957: Provided, That the 
Secretary of Commerce certifies there is reasonable probability that with assist- 
ance made available under the Area Assistance Act of 1957 and other under- 
takings such areas will be able to achieve lasting improvement in their economic 
development; and second, to applications of smaller municipalities for assistance 
in the construction of basic public works (including works for the storage, treat- 
ment, purification, or distribution of water; sewage, sewage treatment, and sewer 
facilities ; and gas distribution systems) for which there is an urgent and vital 
public need.” 

Sec. 105. The second sentence of section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended by adding the following in clause (2) after the words 
“decennial census which”; ‘‘(i) are situated in areas designated by the Secretary 
of Labor under the Area Assistance Act of 1957 as areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment or (ii)’’. 


GRANTS FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 106. In carrying out section 101 (a) (1), the Secretary is authorized to 
make grants for technical assistance including studies evaluating the needs of, 
and developing potentialities for, economic growth of areas designated under 
section 102 (a). These grants may be made without regard to section 3648 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U. S. C. 529). Appropriations are hereby 
authorized for these grants in an amount not to exceed $1,500,000 annually. 


LOANS AND PARTICIPATIONS 


Sec. 107. (a) In carrying out section 101 (a) (2) of this Act, the Secretary 
is authorized to purchase evidences of indebtedness and to make loans (includ- 
ing immediate participations therein) to aid in financing any project for the 
purchase or development of land and facilities for industrial usage, for the con- 
struction of new factory buildings, for rehabilitation of abandoned or unoccu- 
pied factory buildings, or for the alteration, conversion, or enlargement of any 
existing buildings for industrial use. Such financial assistance shall not be 
extended for working capital, for purchase of machinery or equipment, or to 
assist establishments relocating from one area to another when such assistance 
will result in substantial detriment to the area of original location by increas- 
ing unemployment. 

(b) Financial assistance under this section shall be on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary determines, subject, however, to the following restrictions 
and limitations: 
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(1) The total amount of loans and loan participations (including purchased 
evidences of indebtedness) outstanding at any one time shall not exceed 
$50,000,000 ; 

(2) Such assistance shall be extended only to applicants, both private and 
public, approved by the State (or any agency or instrumentality thereof con- 
cerned with problems of economic development) in which the project to be 
financed shall be located ; 

(3) No such assistance shall be extended hereunder unless the financial 
assistance applied for is not otherwise available from private lenders or other 
Federal agencies on reasonable terms; 

(4) No loan shall be made unless it is determined that an immediate par- 
ticipation is not available; 

(5) No evidences of indebtedness shall be purchased and no loans shall be 
made unless it is determined that there is a reasonable assurance of repayment; 

(6) No loan, including renewals or extension thereof, may be made here 
under for a period exceeding twenty-five years and no evidences of indebtedness 
maturing more than twenty-five years from date of purchase may be purchased 
hereunder: Provided, That the foregoing restrictions on maturities shall not 
apply to securities or obligations received by the Secretary as a claimant in 
bankruptcy or equitable reorganization or as a creditor in other proceedings 
attendant upon insolvency of the obligor, or if extension or renewal for addi- 
tional periods, not to exceed, however, a total of ten years, will aid in the 
orderly liquidation of such loan or of such evidence of indebtedness ; 

(7) Such assistance shall not exceed 35 per centum of the aggregate cost 
to the applicant (excluding all other Federal aid in connection with the under- 
taking) of acquiring or developing land and facilities, and of constructing, 
altering, converting, rehabilitating, or enlarging the building or buildings of 
the particular project and shall, among others, be on the following conditions: 

(A) That other funds are available in an amount which, together with the 
assistance provided hereunder, shall be sufficient to pay such aggregate cost; and 

(B) That not less than 15 per centum of such aggregate cost be supplied by 
the State or any agency, instrumentality, or political subdivision thereof, or 
by a community or area organization, as equity capital or as a loan repayable 
only after the financial assistance hereunder has been repaid in full according 
to the terms thereof and, if such loan is secured, its security shall be subordinate 
and inferior to the lien or liens securing the financial assistance hereunder. 

(8) No such assistance shall be extended unless there shall be submitted and 
approved by the Secretary an overall program for the economic development 
of the area and a finding by the State, or any agency, instrumentality, or local 
political subdivision thereof, that the project for which financial assistance is 
sought is consistent with such program: Provided, That nuthing in this Act 
shall authorize financial assistance for any project prohibited by laws of the 
State or local political subdivision in which the project would be located. 


AREA ASSISTANCE FUND 


Sec. 108. (a) There is hereby authorized to be established in the Treasury 
of the United States a revolving fund to be known as the area assistance fund 
(hereinafter referred to as the “fund’’), which shall be available to the Secre- 
tary for the payment of all obligations and expenses in connection with the 
functions authorized under section 101 (a) (2). 

(b) When requested by the Secretary, advances shall be made to the fund 
from the appropriations made therefor. There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for the purpose of making advances to the fund, without fiscal year 
limitation, an amount not exceeding $50,000,000. 

(c) Receipts arising from the program authorized by section 101 (a) (2) 
shall be credited to the fund. 

(d) Any moneys in the fund determined by the Secretary to be in excess of 
current needs shall be credited to the appropriation from which advanced to 
be held for future advances to the fund. 

(e) There shall be paid into miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury at the 
close of each fiscal year interest on advances to the fund at a rate which shall 
be determined by the Secretary of the Treasury after taking into consideration 
the current average market yields of outstanding marketable obligations of 
the United States having comparable maturities. 
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(f) Contributions shall be made from the fund to the civil-service retirement 
and disability fund, on the basis of annual billings as determined by the Civil 
Service Commission, for the Government’s share of the cost of the civil-service 
retirement system applicable to employees (and their beneficiaries) performing 
activities authorized under section 101 (a) (2). Contributions shall also be 
made to the employee’s compensation fund, on the basis of annual billings as 
determined by the Secretary of Labor, for the benefit payments made from such 
fund on account of employees performing activities authorized under section 101 
(a) (2). The annual billings shall also include a statement of the fair portion 
of the cost of the administration of the respective funds, which shall be paid 
by the Secretary into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


BUDGET AND AUDIT 


Sec. 109. In the performance of and with respect to the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by section 107 of this Act, the Secretary shall— 

(a) prepare annually and submit a budget program as provided for wholly 
owned Government corporations by the Government Corporation Control 
Act, as amended; and 

(b) maintain a set of accounts which shall be audited annually by the 
General Accounting Office in accordance with the principles and procedures 
applicable to commercial transactions, as provided by the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act, as amended, and no other audit shall be required: 
Provided, That the Secretary with respect to the program of financial assist- 
ance authorized by section 101 (a) (2) shall determine the character of and 
the necessity for obligations and expenditures and the manner in which 
they shall be incurred, allowed, and paid, subject to provisions of law 
specifically applicable to Government corporations. 


AREA ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec. 110. There shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, an Area Assistance Administrator, who shall receive 
compensation at a rate equal to that received by Assistant Secretaries of Com- 
merce. The Administrator shall perform such duties in the execution of this 
Act as the Secretary may assign. 


POWERS 


Sec. 111. In the performance of, and with respect to the functions, powers, 
and duties vested in him under this Act, the Secretary may— 

(a) adopt, alter, and use a seal, which shall be judicially noticed; and 
subject to the civil service and classification laws, select, employ, appoint, and 
fix the compensation of such officers, employees, attorneys, and agents as 
shall be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act, and define their 
authority and duties ; 

(b) hold such hearings, sit and act at such times and places, and 
take such testimony, as he may deem advisable ; 

(c) under such regulations as he may prescribe, make such findings 
and determinations as may be required for the proper administration of 
this Act and such findings and determinations, together with those re- 
quired to be made by the Secretary of Labor pursuant to section 102, hereof, 
shall be final and shall not be subject to review in any court by mandamus 
or otherwise: Provided, That with respect to the validity, effect, and enforce 
ment of section 101 (a) (2) hereof or security taken thereunder, statutes, 
rules, and regulations pertaining generally to suits by and against the 
United States shall be applicable ; 

(d) under regulations prescribed by him, assign or sell at public or 
private sale, or otherwise dispose of for cash or credit, in his discretion 
and upon such terms and conditions and for such consideration as the 
Secretary shall determine to be reasonable any evidence of debt, contract, 
claim, personal property, or security assigned to or held by him in con- 
nection with the payment of loans granted under this title, and to collect or 
compromise all obligations assigned to or held by him and all legal or 
equitable rights accruing to him in connection with the payment of such 
loans until such time as such obligation may be referred to the Attorney 
General for suit or collection ; 
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(e) deal with, complete, renovate, improve, modernize, insure, rent, or 
sell for cash or credit, upon such terms and conditions and for such con- 
sideration as the Secretary shall determine to be reasonable, any real prop- 
erty conveyed to or otherwise acquired by him in connection with the pay- 
ment of loans granted under this title ; 

(f) pursue to final collection, by way of compromise or other adminis- 
trative action prior to reference to the Attorney General, all claims against 
third parties assigned to the Secretary in connection with loans made by 
him. Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (41 U. S. C. 5), 
shall not be construed to apply to any contract of hazard insurance or to 
any purchase or contract for services or supplies on account of property 
obtained by the Secretary as a result of loans made under this title if the 
premium therefor or the amount thereof does not exceed $1,000. The 
power to convey and to execute in the name of the Secretary deeds of convey- 
ance, deeds of release, assignments and satisfactions of mortgages, and 
any other written instrument relating to real property or any interest 
therein acquired by the Secretary pursuant to the provisions of this title 
may be exercised by the Secretary or by any officer or agent appointed by 
him for the purpose; 

(g) acquire, in any lawful manner, any property (real, personal, or mixed, 
tangible or intangible), whenever deemed necessary or appropriate to the 
conduct of the activities authorized in section 101 (a) (2) of this Act; and 

(h) in addition to any powers, functions, privileges, and immunities 
otherwise vested in him, take any and all actions, including the procure- 
ment of the services of attorneys by contract, determined by him to be 
necessary or desirable in making, servicing, compromising, modifying, liqui- 
dating, or otherwise administratively dealing with or realizing on loans 
made or securities or evidences of indebtedness acquired under the pro- 
visions of this title: Provided, That no attorney’s services shall be proeured 
by contract in any office where an attorney or attorneys are or can be eco- 
nomically employed full time to render such service. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Sec. 112. To advise the Secretary in the performance of functions authorized 
by this Act, there is authorized to be created an Area Assistance Advisory Board, 
hereinafter referred to as the “Board”, which shall consist of the following 
members, all ex officio: The Secretary, as Chairman; the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture; Health, Education, and Welfare; Labor and Treasury, the Adminis- 
trators of the Housing and Home Finance Agency and of the Small Business 
Administration. The Chairman may from time to time invite the participa- 
tion of officials of other agencies of the executive branch interested in the 
functions herein authorized. Each member of the Board may designate an 
officer of his agency to act for him as a member of the Board with respect to any 
matter there considered. 


DEPOSITARIES AND AGENTS 


Sec. 113. The Federal Reserve banks are authorized and directed to act as 
custodians and fiscal agents for the Secretary in the general performance of 
the powers conferred by this title. Each Federal Reserve bank shall be entitled 
to be reimbursed for all expenses incurred as such fiscal agents. Any banks 
insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, when designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may act as custodians and depositaries for the 
Secretary. 

PENALTIES 


See. 114. With respect to financial assistance authorized by this Act: 

(a) Whoever makes any statement knowing it to be false, or whoever willfully 
overvalues any security, for the purpose of obtaining for himself or for any 
applicant any loan, or extension thereof by renewal, deferment of action, or 
otherwise, or the acceptance, release, or substitution of security therefor, or 
for the purpose of influencing in any way the action of the Secretary, or for 
the purpose of obtaining money, property, or anything of value, under this 
Act, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than five years, or both. 

(b) Whoever, being connected in any capacity with the Secretary (1) em- 
bezzles, abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies any moneys, funds, secu- 
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rities, or other things of value, whether belonging to him or pledged or other- 
wise entrusted to him, or (2) with intent to defraud the Secretary or any 
other body politie or corporate, or any individual, or to deceive any officer, 
auditor, or examiner of the Secretary makes any false entry in any book, 
report, or statement of or to the Secretary, or, without being duly authorized, 
draws any order or issues, puts forth, or assigns any note, debenture, bond, or 
other obligation, or draft bill of exchange, mortgage, judgment, or decree thereof, 
or (3) with intent to defraud participates, shares, receives directly or indirectly 
any money, profit, property, or benefit through any transaction, loan, commission, 
contract, or any other act of the Secretary, or (4) gives any unauthorized in- 
formation concerning any future action or plan of the Secretary which might 
affect the value of securities, or, having such knowledge, invests or speculates, 
directly or indirectly, in the securities or property of any company or corpora- 
tion receiving loans or other assistance from the Secretaary shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than five 
years, or both. 

(c) As used in this section the term “Secretary” shall mean, with respect to 
the lending activities of the Housing and Home Finance Administrator author- 
ized under this Act, the Housing and Home Finance Administrator. 


USE OF OTHER FACILITIES 


Sec. 115. (a) To avoid duplication of activities and minimize expense in 
earrying out the provisions of this Act, the Secretary shall, to the extent prac- 
ticable and with their consent, use the available services and facilities of other 
agencies and instrumentalities of the Federal Government on a reimbursable 
basis. 

(b) Departments and agencies of the Federal Government shall exercise their 
powers, duties, and functions in such manner as will assist in carrying out the 
objectives of this Act. This Act shall be supplemental to any existing author- 
ity, and nothing herein shall be deemed to be restrictive of any existing powers, 
duties, and functions of any other department or agency of the Federal Govy- 
ernment. 

CONSULTANTS 


Sec. 116. The Secretary is authorized to obtain services as authorized by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55 (a)), at rates not to 
exceed $75 per diem for individuals. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 117. The Secretary shall make a comprehensive annual report of his 
operations under this Act for the fiscal year ending on the preceding June 30, 
to the President, for transmission to the Congress as soon as practicable in 
each year, but in no case later than the third day of the following January. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 118. In addition to appropriations specifically authorized by sections 
106 and 108, appropriations are further authorized for the carrying out of 
other provisions and purposes of this Act. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This is in reply to your request of January 14, 1957, 
for a report on 8. 104, a bill to assist areas to develop and maintain stable and 
diversified economies by a program of financial and technical assistance and 
otherwise, and for other purposes. 

The bill proposes to alleviate conditions of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment in certain economically depressed areas by the Federal Government in 
cooperation with the States helping these areas to take effective steps in planning 
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and financing their economic development. The assistance would take the form 
of research, technical assistance, and loans. Funds for research grants would 
be made available to State-supported institutions of higher learning. Authority 
for grants to the extent of $1,500,000 annually is provided. Authority is provided 
for area assistance and loans to the extent of $50 million for expenditures in 
connection with these loans. An advisory board is established composed of the 
following ex officio members: The Secretary of Commerce as chairman; the 
Secretaries of Agriculture, Treasury, Health, Education, and Welfare, and Labor ; 
the Administrators of Housing and Home Finance Agency and Small Business 
Administration ; and officials of such other agencies as shall be designated by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

With minor exceptions, S. 104 is identical with S. 2892, 84th Congress, which 
was supported by the administration last year; S. 1433 is a revision of the earlier 
pill. It is suggested that S. 1433, on which we are making a separate report, 
be considered in connection with your review of S. 104. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that S. 1433 is preferable to S. 104 and that 
the enactment of S. 1433 would be in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, April 2, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This is in further response to your request for my 
coments on S. 104, a bill to assist areas to develop and maintain stable and 
diversified economies by a program of financial and technical assistance and 
otherwise, and for other purposes. 

This bill, which is identical to S. 2892 in the 84th Congress, is a sound proposal 
for assisting areas of substantial and persistent unemployment. However, fur- 
ther study of the proposal has resulted in improvements which have been em- 
bodies in S. 1433. Therefore, I recommend approval of the latter bill, which is 
designed to carry out the President’s area redevelopment program. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the submission 
of this report and that enactment of 8. 1433 would be in accord with the program 
of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T. O'CONNELL, 
Acting Secretary of Labor. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, March 27, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of January 14, 
1957, for a report on S. 104, a bill “To assist areas to develop and maintain 
stable and diversified economies by a program of financial and technical assist- 
ance and otherwise, and for other purposes.” 

Except for changes in dates and in the short title, S. 104 is identical with an 
administration proposal, S. 2892, 84th Congress, upon which we reported favor- 
ably to your committee by letter dated April 24, 1956. While we still endorse 
the provisions of this bill, particularly those relating to vocational training and 
Federal assistance to State vocational education agencies (see. 102 (c)), we 
believe that S. 1433, 85th Congress, which embodies the administration’s latest 
legislative proposal in this area, contains various improvements which we hope 
will be favorably considered by your committee. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. Forsom, Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1957. 
Hon. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Commitee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate. 


Deak MR. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request to the Department 
of Defense for a report on 8S. 104, a bill to assist areas to develop and maintain 
stable and diversified economies by a program of financial and technical assist- 
ance and otherwise, and for other purposes. The Department of the Air Force 
has been assigned the responsibility for expressing the views of the Department 
of Defense. 

The proposed legislation provides, in substance, for Government assistance to 
areas of substantial and persistent unemployment by studies toward developing 
area potentialities, technical assistance in establishing new industries, develop- 
ment in industrial activities in rural areas to supplement agricultural activities, 
and the making of loans. 

The subject matter is not of direct concern to the Department of Defense and, 
therefore, this Department defers to the other departments of the Government 
directly concerned. 

The proposed legislation will have no budgetary effect insofar as the Depart- 
ment of Defense is concerned. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in ac- 
cordance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary af Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
DupbLey C, SHARP, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 8, 1957. 
lion. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This will reply to your requests for our views on 
S. 104 and 8S. 964, bills to provide Federal assistance to areas suffering substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment. We understand that since receiving your 
letters on ths subject, another bill to meet the same objectives, S. 1433, has been 
referred to your committee. 

In addition to its detrimental effect on the local and national economies, 
substantial unemployment can create a serious threat to the maintenance of 
segments of the mobilization base essential in time of war. When such a 
threat exists, certain mobilization authorities, such as military procurement, 
tax amortization incentives, etc., can be utilized to assist in relieving the situa- 
tion. These are special purpose powers, however, and have only an indirect 
and limited usefulness to meet the problem of unemployment, generally. There 
are, of course, many unemployment problems which include little or no threat 
to the mobilization base and accordingly cannot be assisted by the use of mobili- 
zation powers. 

A program expressly designed to relieve substantial and persistent unemploy- 
inent would do much to reduce the effect of such conditions upon the economic 
well-being of the Nation, including those segments of the mobilization base 
threatened by unemployment. While such a program would probably not com- 
pletely eliminate the need for using mobilization powers in appropriate cases, 
it might well minimize their use by attacking directly those situations in which 
the problems of local unemployment and those of maintenance of the mobilization 
base, generally, coincide. We believe that this would be a desirable program 
from the viewpoint of defense mobilization as well as from that of the national 
economy, generally. 

We believe that the provisions of S. 1433 are best designed to accomplish 
these desirable objectives and we would favor its enactment. 
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The Bureau of uhe Budget advises that enactment of S. 1433 is in accord with 
the program of the President. 
Sincerely yours, 
ArTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, February 4, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FuLsricur, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of January 14, 1957, acknowledged January 
15, requests a report on S. 104, which, if enacted, would be cited as the Area 
Assistance Act of 1957. 

The providing of financial and technical assistance to develop and maintain 
stable and diversified economies in certain areas is a matter of policy primarily 
for determination of the Congress and we have no recommendations to make 
on the merits of the bill. We do believe, however, that several changes in the 
language are desirable as indicated below : 

Sections 101 (a) and 106 of the bill would authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce “to make grants for technical assistance.” The bill contains only ex- 
tremely broad purposes for which the grants may be made. Almost any grant 
of funds would tend to “help areas of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment to take effective steps in planning and financing their economic develop- 
ment’—one of the broad general purposes in section 2 of the bill—if the funds 
are expended in one of those areas. Consideration should be given to the neces- 
sity for giving the Secretary of Commerce such broad authority and flexibility 
in the administration of the program. 

One of the conditions set out in section 102 (a) (1) for certifying the exist- 
ence of an area of substantial and persistent unemployment is that the unem- 
ployment rate has been “at least 8 percent for the major portion of each of the 
preceding 2 years.” The term “major portion” is somewhat indefinite and might 
be expressed as a specific percentage. 

The use of the world “generally” in section 102 (a) (2) indicates that the 
unemployment rate and duration in areas for which appropriate historical labor 
force data have not been compiled may be less than that required under section 
102 (a) (1). 

It is not clear whether the word “assistance” as used in section 102 (b) in- 
cludes financial assistance since specific reference to ‘financial assistance” is 
made in other provisions of the proposed legislation where it is so intended. 

The making of financial assistance available without regard to the limitations 
of section 110 (c) of title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as provided in the pro- 
posed section 111 ‘b) of that act greatly reduces the effectiveness of such limita- 
tions. 

The term “project area” as used in the proposed section 111 of title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 might be defined since that title contains definitions of other 
types of areas. 

Since there is presently a section 111 of title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended (section 307 of the Housing Act of 1956, Public Law 1020, 84th Cong. 
70 Stat. 1091, 1101), the proposed section 111 in line 10, page 5, of the bill should 
be changed to section 112. We might also point out that while title I of the 
Hvuusing Act of 1949 is applicable to the several States, the District of Columbia, 
and the Territories, dependencies, and possessions of the United States (42 
U. 8. C. 1460), this proposed legislation is applicable only to the several States, 
the District Columbia, and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii (sec. 101 (c)). 

The reference to “Area Assistance Act of 1956 in section 104 (lines 14 and 15, 
p. 7) should be “Area Assistance Act of 1957.” 

In the drafting of section 105 of the bill, no consideration was given to the 
amendments to section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954 contained in section 307 
(d) of the Housing Act of 1956, 70 Stat. 1102). The purposes intended by sec- 
tion 105 could be accomplished by the following language: 

“Sec. 105. The second sentence of section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954, as 
amended, is further amended by adding the following in clause (2) after the 
words ‘decennial census which’: ‘(i) are situated in areas designated by the 
Secretary of Labor under the Area Assistance Act of 1957 as areas of substantial 
and persistent unemployment or (ii). ” 
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While section 107 (b) (7) (B) refers to security for the loans, there is noth- 
ing in the proposed legislation requiring security for any of the loans. Neither 
does the proposed legislation contain any criteria for determining the rate of 
interest to be charged on the loans nor require that any interest whatsoever be 
charged. 

It is not clear who is meant by the term “Administrator” in section 107 (b) (5), 
line 9, page 10. It appears that the term “Area Assistance Administrator” or 
the word “Secretary” should be substituted for the word ‘‘Administrator.” 

We suggest that the term “aggregate cost” as used in section 107 (b) (7) (p. 10, 
line 24) should be defined. If it is intended that other Federal aid be excluded, 
the language “to the municipality taking into consideration all other Federal aid 
in connection with the undertaking” might be inserted immediately following 
the term “aggregate cost.” 

Subsection (1) of section 108 (f) would require that payments be made to 
the civil service retirement and disability fund for the Government’s share 
of the costs of such fund applicable to officers and employees occupied on a full- 
time basis on this financial-assistance program. This automatically would be 
required by existing law contained in section 4 of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended by title IV of the Federal Executive Pay 
Act of 1956, Public Law 854, 84th Congress, (70 Stat. 736, 747). Subsection 
(1) of section 108 (f) is therefore unnecessary and we suggest that it be 
deleted. 

Section 109 (a) would require the Secretary to prepare and submit a budget 
program as provided for wholly owned Government corporations by the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act, as amended, for the proposed area assistance 
fund. Section 56 of Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A—11: Instructions for 
the Preparation and Submission of Annual Budget Estimates, provides that 
business-type financial statements will be prepared for all revolving funds, 
except those “feeder accounts” which are solely available for making advances 
to other funds or accounts. Since under existing law and regulations the 
budget program for this fund would be prepared as provided for wholly 
owned Government corporations, section 109 (a) is unnecessary. 

Section 109 (b) of the bill provides that the Secretary of Commerce, in con- 
nection with the program of loans and participation in loans, shall maintain 
an integral set of accounts to be audited by the General Accounting Office in 
accordance with the principles and procedures applicable to commercial transac- 
tions as provided by the Government Corporation Control Act, as amended. 
These accounting and auditing requirements are unnecessary since they are 
adequately authorized under existing law. 

The Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 places in the head of 
each executive agency the responsibility of establishing and maintaining a 
proper system of accounting and internal control for his agency. The ac- 
counting system developed by agencies must conform to broad principles and 
standards prescribed by the Comptroller General but the details of the system 
are left to the agency to provide full disclosure of the results of its activities 
and adequate financial information needed for management purposes. Also, 
the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 provides specific statutory 
authority for the General Accounting Office to make the type of audit most 
suited to the activities of the agency involved and in accordance with generally 
accepted principles of auditing. In short, this enables the Comptroller General 
to prescribe the type of audit that would be most practicable and useful for 
this financial-assistance program. There thus is no need for any special ac- 
counting or auditing provisions in this bill. 

Section 109 (b) provides further that the determinations of the Secretary re- 
lating to the program of financial assistance authorized by section 101 (a) (2) 
shall be final and conclusive upon all other officers of the Government. We 
know of no reason why this extraordinary authority should be granted to 
the Secretary. Its real effect would be to preclude the General Accounting 
Office as the agent of the Congress from taking action on behalf of the Govern- 
ment concerning any illegal or improper transactions found in the audit. Ac- 
cordingly, we strongly recommend that section 109 (b) be deleted from the 
bill. 

Section 111 (a) also provides that all findings and determinations made in 


the administration of the act “shall be final and shall not be subject to review 
in any court by mandamus or otherwise.” For the reason stated in the fore- 
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going paragraph, it is strongly recommended that the words “shall be final 
and” in line 22, page 14, of the bill be deleted. 
The word “it” in lines 1 and 2, page 19, should be “him.” 
Five copies of this report are enclosed as requested. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General, of the United States. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 8, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Th’s is in further reference to your letter of Janu- 
ary 14, 1957, in which you request the views of this agency on S. 104, a bill to 
assist areas to develop and maintain stable and diversified economies by a 
program of financial and technical assistance and otherwise, and for other 
purposes. 

The Small Business Administration has no objection to the enactment of S. 104. 
I have been advised, however, that the Administration prefers the provisions of 
S. 1433. For this reason, the Small Business Administration recommends the 
adoption of the latter bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
WENDELL B. BARNES, Administrator. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letters of March 4 and 25, 
1957, requesting the comments of the General Services Administration on 8. 
104 and S. 1483, 85th Congress, substantially similar bills to assist areas to 
develop and maintain stable and diversified economies by a program of financial 
and technical assistance and otherwise, and for other purposes. 

The proposed legislation would place authority in the Secretary of Commerce 
to assist areas, designated by the Secretary of Labor as areas of substantial 
and persistent unemployment, through financial aid and the coordination of 
betterment programs. In addition, the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency is authorized to provide financial assistance for public- 
works construction to areas certified under the bill. 

Since GSA has no basic responsibility for the formulation of policies to assist 
areas of substantial and persistent uaemployment, detailed comments on the 
merits of the proposed legislation would be inappropriate. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, Administrator. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Commitice on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate. 

DeAaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request to the Secretary of 
Defense for the views of the Department of Defense with respect to S. 964, 85th 
Congress, a bill to establish an effective program to alleviate conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment and underemployment in certain econom- 
ically depressed areas. The Secretary of Defense has delegated to the Depart- 
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ment of the Army the responsibility for expressing the views of the Department of 
Defense thereon. 

The bill would establish within the executive branch of the Government an 
Area Redevelopment Administration to aid economically depressed areas by as- 
sisting in the expansion of their productive facilities and resources, thus provid- 
ing new employment opportunities in such areas. 

The Department of the Army on behalf of the Department of Defense has 
considered the above-mentioned bill. Section 16 would establish a Federal pro- 
curement preference for economically depressed areas. Subsections (1) and (2) 
of this section are consistent with current Department of Defense policies con- 
cerning labor surplus areas, which are in implementation of Defense manpower 
policy No. 4 issued by the Office of Defense Mobilization November 1953. It is 
not clear, however, whether subsection (1) contemplates the payment of price 
differentials in carrying out the policy expressed therein. Such payments are 
not currently authorized because of limitations contained in the Department 
of Defense appropriation acts. It is doubtful if the enactment of 8S. 964 would 
provide authority for payment of price differentials so long as specific statutory 
limitations in connection with such payment are elsewhere expressed. 

Considerable question exists as to the authority of the military departments to 
negotiate contracts in furtherance of labor surplus area programs except under 
title 10, United States Code, section 2304 (a) (1) (formerly sec. 2 (c) (1) of the 
Armed Services Procurement Act), which related to procurement during a na- 
tional emergency. It is recommended, to assist in effectuating the purpose of the 
bill, that section 16 be revised to provide clear authority for negotiation of con- 
tracts under subsection (1), or in set-asides under subsection (2) whether gen- 
eral solicitation is by negotiation or by formal advertising. 

Consideration should also be given to the possible effect of the proposed leg- 
islation on existing small-business set-aside programs under the Small Business 
Act of 1953. 

Subsection (3) of section 16 would authorize negotiation after formal adver- 
tising to ascertain whether a firm in a redevelopment area will furnish supplies 
or services for an amount equal to, or less than, the lowest bid received under 
formal advertising. This is contrary to current procedures based on title 10, 
United States Code, section 2304 (a) (15) which permits negotiation as to 
supplies and services for which bids have been received under formal adver- 
tising only upon a determination by the military department that the bid prices 
are unreasonable or were not independently reached in open competition. If 
the policy expressed in subsection (3) is to be implemented to any great extent, 
a considerable burden may be placed upon contracting agencies in seeking out, 
in redevelopment areas, firms which might meet the low bids obtained in adver- 
tisement procurements. Such a procedure may also place considerable strain 
upon the competitive-bid system, and thus adversely affect bidder incentive, 
by injecting into that system a further element of uncertainty. It should also 
be observed that under subsection (3) a low bidder under formal advertising 
would have no further chance to reduce its price in competition with the sup- 
plier in the redevelopment area. 

For the foregoing reasons the Department of the Army on behalf of the 
Department of Defense recommends that subsection (3) of section 16 be de- 
leted from the bill and that subsections (1) and (2) be modified in accordance 
with the views above expressec’. It is further recommended that section 14 
(11) of the bill be clarified to exempt military procurement officers from the 
rules, regulation, and procedure power of the Administrator as therein set 
forth. Since the remaining portions of the bill are of only indirect interest to 
the Department of Defense no recommendations are made with reference 
thereto. 

The fiscal effects of this legislation are not known to the Department of 
Defense. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in ac- 
cordance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that while there is no objection to the 
submission of this report, the objective of the program of area assistance rec- 
ommended by the President, although partially covered by S. 964, would be 
more adequately met by enactment of 8S. 1433. 

Sincerely yours, 
Winer M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your requests for the views 
of this Department on S. 244, to authorize loans by the Small Business Admin- 
istration to alleviate unemployment in areas of substantial labor surplus; S. 964, 
to establish an effective program to alleviate conditions of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment and underemployment in certain economically depressed 
areas; and 8S. 1433, to assist areas to develop and maintain stable and diversi- 
fied economies by a program of financial and technical assistance and otherwise, 
and for other purposes. 

The Department suggests that consideration be given by your committee to 
S. 1483, which incorporates the recommendations of the administration with 
respect to Federal assistance in areas of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment, rather than 8. 244 or S. 964. 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report to your committee and that the 
enactment of 8. 1433 would be in accord with the program of the President. 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washintgon, D.C., April 5, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This is in reply to your request of January 31, 
1957 for a report on S. 964, a bill to establish an effective program to alleviate 
conditions of substantial and persistent unemployment and underemployment 
in certain economically depressed areas. 

The Department supports the objectives of S. 964 but has no comment on the 
proposed administrative organization or the specific measures proposed to handle 
problems of industrial development. 

The bill proposes a program to alleviate conditions of substantial and persistent 
unemployment and underemployment in certain economically depressed areas. 
An Area Development Administration would be established and funds provided 
for defraying administrative expenses of local and regional committees, for 
technical assistance, grants for public facilities, and loans for public and private 
development. Authority is provided to appropriate not to exceed $4.5 million for 
technical assistance and $50 million for grants for public facilities. Notes and 
obligations in amounts up to $275 million might be issued and outstanding for 
purchase by the Treasury to obtain funds for loans. Seventy-five percent of 
the aggregate cost of a project could be financed by these loans. A revolving 
fund would be established. Provisions are made for programs to secure greater 
access to vocational training and for retraining subsistence payments. An Ad- 
ministrator would be appointed. Government and public advisory committees 
would be established. The Government advisory committee would include the 
Department of Agriculture. The Administrator would designate as rural re- 
development areas those rural areas within the United States in which he deter- 
mines that there exists the largest numbers and percentage of low-income families 
and conditions of substantial and persistent unemployment or underemployment. 
The Department of Agriculture and other agencies would make studies as needed 
for designation of redevelopment areas. 

The proposals of the bill with respect to administrative organization in the 
executive branch of the Government and the specific proposals with respect to 
the size of the funds to be appropriated for loans, grants, and technical assist- 
ance, the terms of such loans and grants, and related technical provisions of 
the bill are in the field of responsibility of agencies other than the Department 
of Agriculture. The Department consequently has no specific comment on these 
Matters. It is suggested that S. 1433, on which we are making a separate report, 
be considered in connection with your review of S. 964. 
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The Bureau of the Budget advises that, although the objectives of the area 
redevelopment program recommended by the President would be partially met by 
S. 964, they would be more adequately met by the enactment of 8S. 1433. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morsr, Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, April 2, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FuLsricHt: This is in further response to your request for my 
comments on 8S. 964, a bill to establish an effective program to alleviate condi- 
tions of substantial and persistent unemployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas. I also wish to take this opportunity to comment on 8. 14338, a 
hill to assist areas to develop and maintain stable and diversified economies by 
2 program of financial and technical assistance and otherwise and for other 
purposes. 

Each of these bills offers a plan to assist areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment and underemployment to develop and maintain stable and di- 
versified economies. The formulation of such a plan is a matter of great im- 
portance and a goal with which I am in full accord. However, while the bills 
seek the same ultimate goal, there are important differences in the methods they 
would use to attain that goal. I believe that S. 1433, which is in accord with the 
program of the President, would more effectively enable the citizens of these 
areas to rehabilitate, expand, and diversify their economic base, and so remove 
the underlying causes of the chronic unemployment they now suffer. 

S. 964 would authorize industrial loans to be made by the Administrator 
in amounts up to 75 percent of the aggregate costs of the project for which such 
loan is made. Such broad participation by the Federal Government is inconsist- 
ent with the principle that Federal assistance should aim at helping communi- 
ties to help themselves and leave the major responsibility in planning, and in 
financing the economic redevelopment of their communities with local citizens. 
Federal funds should only cover any deficiency that may exist after local equity 
eapital has been subscribed and the normal financing institutions have under- 
taken to provide the maximum amount of credit they can reasonably extend. 
I believe that the 85 percent participation in industrial loans authorized by the 
provisions of S. 1433 is adequate for that purpose and will stimulate capital 
investment in these areas. 

The creation of an independent agency to administer this program, as pro- 
vided in S. 964, would run counter to the sound and growing view that it is de- 
sirable, whenever possible. to avoid a proliferation of independent executive 
agencies. The approach taken by S. 1433 in creating an Area Assistance Admin- 
istration in the Department of Commerce, which already has considerable re- 
sponsibilities in this field, seems more desirable. 

I am concerned by the procedures provided by section 5 of S. 964 for deter- 
mining redevelopment areas. The criteria proposed are such that they may per- 
mit areas to qualify on the basis of temporary unemployment problems. Occa- 
sionally, some areas develop unemployment situations as a result of a temporary 
drop in consumer demand for certain products. It is necessary to distinguish 
between short-run problems such as these and the localized substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment which presently gives us concern. It is my belief that the 
criteria suggested in S. 1433 are better designed to cope with the problem of 
identifying areas with long range unemployment problems. 

Furthermore, section 5 of S. 964 appears to authorize the Administrator to 
designate any area in the United States, including one or more countries or one or 
more municipalities, or a part of a county or a municipality as a redevelopment 
area, regardless of that area’s ability to qualify within the criteria specified. 
This may cause serious administrative problems. Delicate situations may arise 
if the benefits afforded an area by virtue of its designation can accrue on the 
basis of discretionary action. I believe it is highly preferable to designate rede- 
velopment areas only on the basis of objective criteria embodying standards 
which are clear and equally applicable to any area which seeks designation as 
provided for in S. 1438. 

S. 964 makes no provision for clearance through the States of proposals for 
construction of industrial or commercial facilties. Apparently, the Administra- 
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tor of the proposed Area Redevelopment Administration would receive such 
applications directly through the appointed local committees. A number of 
States already have industrial redevelopment programs and have appropriated 
substantial State funds for this purpose. In these circumstances, there is much 
to be gained from coordination with and participation by the appropriate State 
agency. This would be carried out by the provisions of 8. 1483 which require 
that application for loans should be processed through State authorities who 
can determine whether the purpose of the loan is consistent with an overall 
program for the economic development of the area. 

The vocational training provisions of S. 964 would appear to require that im- 
mediately upon designation by the Administrator of a redevelopment area, the 
Secretary of Labor must ascertain the vocational training or retraining needs of 
the unemployed in that area. I do not believe that determination of these needs 
should be undertaken automatically upon the designation of the area. Rather, 
such determination and the establishment of local training programs should be 
coordinated with and contingent upon the preparation and adoption of an overail 
economic development program by the area. Until such a program is adopted 
there is no real gage by which to measure the needs of the individuals in the 
area. I much prefer the more flexible retraining provisions of S. 1433 which 
would permit the retraining of the individuals in the area to begin after the 
community has evolved a definite economic development program, the existence 
of which would indicate the skills that must be taught. 

I also seriously question the wisdom of the retraining subsistence payments 
provisions of 8. 964. The need for such benefits has not been demonstrated. 
In the District of Columbia and the State of Michigan, the unemployment in- 
surance laws now contain provisions which authorize the payment of benefits 
to persons undergoing full time vocational training. However, these provisions 
have not been used in the District of Columbia and the little they have been 
used in Michigun has been mostly for disabled trainees. The need for training 
benefits and the amount of benefits which should be paid differ from State to 
State. ‘To the extent they are needed, the payment of retraining benefits is 
properly a matter tor State action. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, I strongly favor enactment of S. 1433 
rather than S. 964. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the submission 
of this report and that enactment of S. 1433 would be in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T. O'CONNELL, 
Acting Secretary of Labor. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, April 2, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of January 31, 
1957, for a report on S. 964, a bill to establish an effective program to alleviate 
conditions of substantial and persistent unemployment and underemployment in 
certain economically depressed areas. 

This bill would provide Federal assistance, including loans to industries and 
communities, grants to the latter, and payments to unemployed individuals, in 
industrial and rural areas of substantial and persistent unemployment or under- 
employment. The objective would be to help to develop new employment oppor- 
tunities in these areas and to help workers in the areas avail themselves of these 
opportunities. 

This objective is basically that of legislative proposals recommended by the 
President last year and this, and embodied in draft bills submitted to the 
Congress by the Department of Commerce, the current administration proposal 
being that introduced as S. 1433, 85th Congress. We believe that S. 1433 repre- 
sents the preferable approach to the accomplishment of this objective. 

We are particularly concerned over two provisions of S. 964, one having to 
do with vocational training and retraining (sec. 19) and the other with pay- 
ments to unemployed individuals (see. 20). The vocational training and retrain- 
ing provisions of S. 964 are an improvement, we believe, over analogous provi- 
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sions of S. 2663, 84th Congress, to which we strongly objected in a report to your 
committee dated February 17, 1956. However, these provisions are still subject 
to our previous criticism to the extent that they still contemplate a division of 
responsibility as between the Department of Labor and this Department in the 
furnishing of Federal technical and financial assistance for the provision of 
vocational training and retraining, and still contemplate the use of vocational- 
training facilities and services outside the established State and local vocational 
education systems, Once the Secretary of Labor has determined and advised 
this Department of the vovational training or retraining needs of unemployed 
workers in a redevelopment area, this Department, through its Office of Educa- 
tion would be given exclusive responsibility for working with the established 
State vocational education agency in seeing to it that the needs are met. Assum- 
ing the availability of adequate Federal staff and funds for the purpose, there 
should be no occasion for the use of any other institutions or agencies in the 
furnishing of the needed training or retraining. 

We believe the vocational training provisions of S. 1433 will assure more effee- 
tive use of existing vocational education facilities at Federal, State, and local 
levels, and we recommend their adoption in lieu of section 19 of S. 964. 

The provisions in section 20 of 8. 964 for subsistence or retraining payments 
to unemployed individuals who are undergoing training and who have exhausted 
their unemployment-compensation rights or were not insured for unemployment 
compensation are highly questionable. Viewed as extended unemployment com- 
pensation, these payments cannot be reconciled with the existing Federal-State 
unemployment insurance program since financed from Federal rather than State 
funds and available only in federally designated areas rather than pursuant to 
State unemployment compensation laws. If considered not as unemployment com- 
pensation but as subsistence or training payments, the payments still in our opin- 
ion cannot be justified, since an individual’s eligibility for them and the amount of 
the payment are unrelated to the individual’s need for financial assistance. The 
absence of any State or local financial participation in any such program is also 
objectionable. It may be noted that, while subsistence payments during rehabili- 
tation are authorized under State vocational rehabilitation programs, Federal 
assistance in the provision of such payments under the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act (Publie Law 565, 83d Cong.) is conditioned on a showing of individual need 
and on State financial participation. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report to your committee, and that the enactment of S. 1433 would be 
in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. PERKINS, Acting Secretary. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 5, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of January 31, 1957, acknowledged Feb- 
ruary 1, requests a report on S. 964, which, if enacted, would be cited as the 
Area Redevelopment Act. 

The alleviation of conditions of substantial and persistent unemployment and 
underemployment in certain economically depressed areas is a matter of policy 
primarily for determination of the Congress and we have no general recommen- 
dations to make on the merits of the bill. We do have some suggestions, how- 
ever, which we feel merit careful consideration. 

Section 10 of the bill would authorize the Administrator of the proposed Area 
Redevelopment Administration to issue and have outstanding at any one time 
notes and obligations for purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury in an 
amount not to exceed $275 million for making loans under the act and would 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to finance the purchase of such notes 
and obligations as public debt transactions. Authorizations to finance through 
public-debt transactions result in moneys being expended without the initial 
review by the appropriations committees and are usually stated in terms of a 
continuing maximum amount of obligations to the Treasury which can be out- 
standing at any time, thus avoiding the annual reviews by the appropriation 
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committees. We believe that the financing of loan programs through public- 
debt transactions, by combining program authority with funding, tends to per- 
petuate programs that might not otherwise stand the test of continued congres- 
sional scrutiny. For these reasons, we recommend that appropriations in the 
maximum amount determined necessary be authorized to finance the loan pro- 
gram in lieu of the public-debt transactions authorized in section 10. 

Section 16 of the bill would require each department, agency, or other in- 
strumentality of the Federal Government engaged in the procurement of any 
supplies or services to take certain actions toward the awarding of negotiated 
procurement contracts to contractors located within redevelopment areas. Sub- 
section (1) of section 16 requires such agencies having authority to negotiate 
(primarily the Department of Defense and the General Services Administration 
to use their best efforts to award negotiated contracts to contractors located 
within redevelopment areas to the extent procurement objectives will permit. 
This subsection contains no limit on the additional cost which might be in- 
eurred by limiting this procurement to contractors located within redevelop- 
ment areas. The procedure best adapted to assure that the Government will 
receive fair value for its money is one which assures all qualified suppliers an 
equal opportunity to compete for Government business. 

In recent years the concept has arisen that the purchasing power of the 
Government should be used to implement or assist national policies unrelated 
to pure procurement considerations. We do not mean to imply that these poli- 
cies are not beneficial to the national welfare. We merely wish to point out 
that their enforcement through Government contracts tends to restrict compe- 
tition and to increase the cost of Government procurement. For that reason, 
it is most important that the possible benefits to be derived from adoption of a 
particular policy be carefully weighed against the cost to the Government. 
Since this concept is contrary to the principles of free competition and inevitably 
has resulted in, and will further result in, pressure from interest groups and 
areas for its extension to them, we are opposed in principle to proposals of 
this nature. 

Other suggestions of a technical nature are set out below for your consid- 
erations. 

The bill contains no requirement that any security or liens be obtained for 
the loans authorized to be made in sections 7 and 8 of the bill. 

The term “aggregate cost’ as used in section 8 of the bill might be defined 
to make clear whether other Federal aid should be included or excluded. 

The term “project area” as used in this proposed section 112 of title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949 might be defined since that title contains definitions 
of other types of areas. 

The making of financial assistance available without regard to the limita- 
tions of section 110 (c) of title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as provided in the 
proposed section 112 (b) of that act greatly reduces the effectiveness of such 
limitations. 

While title I of the Housing Act of 1949 is applicable to the several States, 
the District of Columbia, and the Territories, dependencies, and possessions of 
the United States (42 U. S. C. 1460), this proposed legislation seems to refer to 
areas only within the United States. Question arises as to whether the project 
areas under urban-renewal plans referred to in the proposed subsections 112 
(ec) and (d) of the Housing Act of 1949 are restricted to areas within the 
United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 





SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 7, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This is in further reply to your letter of Jan- 
uary 31, 1957, requesting my views and comments on S8. 964, a bill to establish 
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an effective program to alleviate conditions of substantial and persistent un- 
employment and underemployment in certain economically depressed areas. 

S. 964 differs in several important aspects from S. 1433, which is in accord 
with the administration’s position on this question. 

S. 964 would establish an inlependent agency whereas S. 1433 would have 
the functions performed by existing departments. Also, 8. 1483 requires more 
State participation in the program, which in my opinion is desirable. 

I am also of the opinion that the criteria for loans established by S. 1485 is 
| more in line with the administration's lending practices than the criteria in 
S. 964, and would afford more protection to the Federal Government. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Small Business Administration does not recom- 
mend the enactment of S. 964. 

The Bureau of the Budget has no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


AR RE 


WENDELL B. BARNES, Administrator. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1957. 


Hon. J. W. Futsricut, Chairman, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter dated January 31, 1957, requested the views 
of this agency on S. 964, a bill to establish an effective program to alleviate condi 
tions of substantial and persistent unemployment and underemployment in 
certain economically depressed areas. 

Certain provisions of the bill would tend to interfere with the operations of 
this agency. The second sentence of section 12 directs the Administrator of 
the Area Redevelopment Administration to furnish procurement agencies lists 
of the names and addresses of firms located in redevelopment areas which are 
desirous of obtaining Government contracts. There are a number of procure 
ment-information programs in existence providing means whereby firms in 
economically depressed areas can contact procurement agencies directly. Many 
such firms are already on the bidders’ lists of procurement agencies as a result 
of continuing procurement-information programs of the Department of Com- 
merce, the Small Business Administration, and GSA. Hence, a needless dupli- 
cation of effort would result from requiring the Administrator of the Area 
Redevelopment Administration to provide all procurement agencies with such 
lists. 

Section 16 of the bill is apparently intended to supersede the provisions of 
defense manpower policy No. 4, revised, which provides the basis for the current 
program for placement of procurement in surplus-labor areas. Under that 
policy, the principal means whereby concerns in surplus-labor areas may obtain 
contracts are (1) procurement set-nsides for negotiation exclusively with 
surplus-labor-area firms and (2) preference in the event of equal low bids. 
Subsection 3 of section 16 would require negotiation with firms in such areas 
after the submission of offers under normal procurement procedures. 

If subsection 3 of section 16 were to be enacted into law, its administration 
would prove to be almost impossible. To solicit numerous bidders to submit 
competitive offers in good faith and then to invite selected bidders to match the 
lowest offer received is a procedure so foreign to accepted business methods and 
historically sound Government procurement procedures that many responsible 
suppliers would refrain from bidding. In addition, the procedure would be 
extremely costly as separate negotiations with redevelopment-area firms would 
be added to the normal procurement processes. 

We therefore recommend that 8S. 964 be not enacted. 

The nature of this legislative proposal is such as to make impossible any firm 
estimate by us of the probable cost attributable thereto. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


FRANKLIN G. FLOErE, Administrator. 
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HovusinG AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY. 
Washington, D. C., April 15, 1957. 
Re 8S. 964, 85th Congress. 
Hon. J. W. Fucsricut, 
Chairman, Committec on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in further reply to your letter of January 31 
requesting the views of this Agency with respect to S. 964, a bill to establish an 
effective program to alleviate conditions of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment and underemployment in certain economically depressed areas. 

The bill would establish an Area Redevelopment Administration under the 
direction of an Administrator appointed by the President with the consent of 
the Senate. In carrying out his duties the Administrator would consult with 
a Government Advisory Committee on Area Redevelopment composed of officers 
in the executive branch, including the Housing and Home Finance Administrator. 

The bill would authorize the Area Redevelopment Administrator to designate 
two types of redevelopment areas—industrial and rural—in the United States. 
An area could be designated as an “industrial redevelopment area” if the Ad- 
ininistrator determines that substantial and persistent unemployment has existed 
in the area for an extended period of time. Those rural areas in which the 
Administrator determines that there exist the largest number and percentage 
of low-income farm families, and a condition of substantial and persistent un- 
employment or underemployment, would be designated as “rural redevelopment 
areas.” In designating either type of redevelopment area, the Administrator 
would be guided by information and data compiled by Federal agencies, State and 
local governments, universities and colleges, and private organizations. The 
Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Director of the Bureau 
of the Census would be authorized to obtain and furnish needed information 
to the Administrator, and local committees consisting of citizens of a redevelop- 
ment area would be appointed by the Administrator to help by preparing plans 
and cost estimates for various types of activities designed to attract new industry 
and to stimulate economic activity. Each local committee would enlist the 
support of private and public lending agencies to finance such plans. 

When funds for the carrying out of a project in a redevelopment area are 
not otherwise available on reasonable terms, the Administrator would be au- 
thorized to make direct loans for such purposes in amounts up to 75 percent 
of the aggregate cost of the project for a period of 40 years. The bill would 
authorize the Administrator to make loans and grants for constructing or im- 
proving public facilities, or for purchasing or developing land for public-facil- 
ity usage, in redevelopment areas. Such loans or grants could be made upon 
application by the State or local government, Indian tribe, or any private or 
public organization representing a redevelopment area. The bill also provides 
that each Federal agency engaged in procurement of supplies shall use its best 
efforts to award negotiated procurement contracts to contractors in redevelop- 
ment areas. Other sections of the bill relate to provisions for technical assist- 
ance, vocational training, and retraining subsistence payments. 

In addition, the bill contains two sections (sec. 17 and 18) which would vest 
additional authority in the Housing Administrator in order to assist indus- 
trial redevelopment areas. Grants and loans for slum. clearance and urban re- 
newal projects could be made in these areas under title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended, for industrial and commercial rebuilding without regard to 
certain existing requirements of the act. This is, however, subject to the limi- 
tation that not more than 10 percent of the funds authorized under existing law 
for loans or capital grants for slum clearance and urban renewal shall be avail- 
able to provide financial assistance under the proposed provision. Matching 
urban planning grants to State, metropolitan, or regional planning agencies, au- 
thorized by the Housing Act of 1954, as amended, would be made available to 
all communities in industrial redevelopment areas without regard to the popu- 
lation limitation otherwise applicable. 

The Departments of Commerce and Labor are, of course, in a better position 
to advise your committee with respect to the merits of most of the basic pro- 
visions of this bill than is the Housing Agency. Accordingly, our comments 
will be limited to provisions affecting our operations. 

Under title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, Federal financial as- 
sistance is available to assist localities to clear and redevelop slums and to re- 
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habilitate and improve blighted areas and to prevent slums. To be eligible for 
assistance, a project must be in accord with local plans for the area in relation 
to a city’s general plan, and a city must have an approved workable program 
to prevent the spread of slums and blight. Repayable loans are available to 
assist in the financing of project undertakings. When the area is ready for re- 
development or rehabilitation, land acquired is disposed of to private enterprise 
or to public bodies for its fair value for the uses called for in urban renewal 
plan. The difference between the return received from land disposition and the 
total cost of carrying out the project is its net cost. The Federal Government 
pays two-thirds of this net cost through a capital grant. The city pays at least 
one-third through cash, land, public facilities, demolition, or other work con- 
tributed to the project operation. 

It is generally recognized that well equipped and attractive communities and 
the availability of good building sites at reasonable prices are prime considera- 
tions in business decisions to locate or expand in an area. Under the existing 
program authorized by title I of the Housing Act of 1949, not only is it possible 
for communities to remove slums and blight and prevent their recurrence but 
also to provide suitable sites with the necessary public improvements for the 
kinds of redevelopment it considers most appropriate, including industrial and 
commercial development. About one-third of the net acreage for proposed uses 
in title I projects which have been approved for final planning or execution will 
be developed for industrial and commercial uses. It seems to us therefore that 
in many cases land for business development in areas with excessive unemploy- 
ment could be most advantageously assembled and prepared for uses in line with 
community objectives by applying this well-established program. Also, the sup- 
porting public facilities, such as streets, schools, and parks, which are often 
provided by the local community as part of its one-third contribution to the 
urban renewal project, may also assist in the rehabilitation of depressed areas. 

Section 17 of S. 964 would add a new section to title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, so that assistance available for slum clearance and urban renewal could 
be more readily made available to assist industrial redevelopment areas. Under 
section 17 of S. 964 the Housing Administrator would be authorized to grant 
financial assistance under title I of the Housing Act of 1949 to municipalities 
in areas designated as industrial redevelopment areas without regard to certain 
limitations contained in existing law. This section, however, contains a limita- 
tion on the Administrator’s authority to grant such assistance which I believe 
would make the entire provision unworkable. Section 17 provides in part (p. 26, 
lines 11 to 15) “but no such assistance shall be provided in any area unless such 
Administrator determines that it will not result in a transferral to (or a reloca- 
tion in) such area of business operations otherwise conducted in any other area 
of the United States.” It would not be feasible for the Housing Administrator 
to attempt to make such a determination as to future events. Financial aid 
under title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, is granted for slum Cclear- 
ance and urban renewal projects. It is granted for the purpose of clearing land 
and to facilitate rehabilitation in deteriorated or blighted areas. Aid is not 
provided for the erection of new structures. At the time when these aids are 
provided there is no way of knowing what specific new structures or new indus- 
try may be brought into the improved area. Consequently, it would be prac- 
tically impossible for the Housing Administrator to determine in advance that 
the financial assistance “will not result in a transferral to (or a relocation in) 
such area of business operations otherwise conducted in any other area of the 
United States.” Furthermore, since the Federal aid under title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is restricted to the purpose of eliminating improper land uses, and 
in no way subsidizes the purchaser of the land being made available, the restric- 
tion in lines 11 through 15 of page 26 is not appropriate. Each purchaser of 
land made available under title I must pay its full market value, taking into 
consideration the new land uses permitted under the urban renewal plan. 

It is noted that a similar restriction is contained in section 7 (a), which pro- 
vides for direct loans for the purchase or development of land for industrial usage 
and the construction, rehabilitation, or alteration of industrial plants or other 
manufacturing, commercial, or processing facilities, and for purchase of ma- 
chinery or equipment. This would undoubtedly afford other areas of the United 
States considerable protection against the transferral or relocation of plants or 
facilities from these areas. If therefore this restriction were deleted from section 
17, but retained in section 7 (a), communities in redevelopment areas could be 
financially aided in the clearance of inappropriate land uses without such a prior 
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determination, but no direct financial aid could be given under section 7 (a) for 
the purchase or industrial development of such land without a determination 
by the Administrator of the Area Redevelopment Administration that the loan 
will not result in a transferral or relocation of plants from other areas. 

As a condition for special urban renewal assistance in designated areas, it is 
very important that the head of the area development or area assistance program 
certify that there is a “reasonable probability” that with assistance provided 
under such act and other undertakings the area will be able to achieve “lasting 
improvement” in its economic development. Such a certification would give 
the Housing Administrator more appropriate assurance of the locality’s success 
in achieving general economic reconstruction and successful completion of the 
urban renewal project than a certification only that the area probably can achieve 
“more than temporary improvement” in its economic development, as provided in 
section 17 of S. 964. 

Also, if consideration is given to the enactment of S. 964, we believe that the 
following technical amendments should be made in section 17 for the reasons 
indicated. First, on page 26, line 10, strike out everything after the word “or” 
and substitute the following: “that it will be predominantly residential under 
the urban renewal plan;”. This change is merely to conform the language to 
section 110 (c) of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended by the Housing Act of 
1956. Secondly, on page 27, line 3, after “land” insert the following: “to such 
public agency or corporation.”. This clarifying amendment is desirable because 
the proposed section might otherwise be interpreted as applying the fair value 
test to the subsequent disposition of land. 

Section 18 of S. 964 would amend section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954 by 
authorizing planning grants to counties, cities, and other municipalities having a 
population of 25,000 or more in areas designated as areas of substantial and 
persistent unemployment. Such assistance could be given either directly to the 
municipality or through a State planning agency. Under the existing provisions 
of section 701, the grants with respect to municapilities having a population of 
less than 25,000 are authorized only if made to a State planning agency and grants 
with respect to larger communities are authorized only for metropolitan and 
regional areas and for communities which have suffered from a major flood or 
similar disaster. This amendment would be helpful in making the section 701 
program more fully available in depressed areas. 

Administrative responsibility for Federal assistance to States and, munici- 
palities in the form of loans to finance construction of needed public works or 
facilities, is now lodged in this Agency, acting through our Community Facili- 
ties Administration. From the scope of the problem involved, it appears that 
a program of assistance to depressed areas in providing public facilities could 
and should be administered by an existing executive agency experienced in this 
type of operation. S. 964 would establish a new independent agency to admin- 
ister a program of loans and grants for constructing or improving public facili- 
ties. Such a new agency would largely duplicate or conflict with the operation 
of the existing public facility loan program of the Housing Agency. The Com- 
munity Facilities Administration in the Housing Agency has long experience 
with various kinds of assistance for community facilities and is equipped to 
administer effectively any kind of assistance which the Congress may determine 
should be made available to communities which would be eligible under the 
proposed legislation. It is therefore my considered opinion that the creation 
of a new agency for community facilities assistance would be uneconomical and 
would further complicate the structure of the executive branch. Furthermore, 
the program of loans and grants for public facilities proposed in S. 964 (sees. 
8 and 9) does not appear to be tailored to provide the sort of assistance which 
is most apt, in the long run, to contribute materially to the economic stability 
of the areas. There are no adequate standards to assure that the projects to 
be constructed will be aimed at achieving lasting improvements in the economic 
development of the area. A “lasting improvement” certification would assist in 
the determination that these loans would be fully repayable. Also it would 
help assure that the assisted facilities are essential for long-run economic 
development and are not primarily make-work projects. We do not believe that 
grant assistance for public facilities is desirable or necessary at this time. A 
program of outright grants would be contrary to the principle which should, in 
our opinion, pervade the program—to help the areas help themselves. The 
provisions which would authorize the making of loans and grants to private 
organizations may invite the undertaking of purely speculative projects. If 
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your committee should agree with these observations the following draft lan- 
guage could be substituted for sections 8 and 9 of S. 964: 

‘The first sentence of section 202 (c) of title II of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955 is amended to read as follows: 

“*(ec) In the processing of applications for financial assistance under this 
section, the Housing and Home Finance Administrator shall give priority first 
to applications of counties, cities, and other municipalities and political subdi- 
visions for financing needed public facilities in areas designated under section 
5 (a) of the Area Redevelopment Act as industrial redevelopment areas: 
Provided, That the Administrator of the Area Redevelopment Administration 
certifies there is reasonable probability that with assistance made available 
under the Area Redevelopment Act and other undertakings such areas will 
be able to achieve lasting improvement in their economic development; and 
second, to applications of smaller municipalities for assistance in the construc- 
tion of basic public works (including works for the storage, treatment, purifica- 
tion or distribution of water; sewage, sewage treatment, and sewer facilities; 
and gas distribution systems) for which there is an urgent and vital public 
need.’ ,”’ 

A provision giving first priority for public facility loans in depressed areas 
seems to be especially desirable. 

Finally, we believe that the name of the proposed new agency (Area Rede- 
velopment Administration) would create needless confusion with the Urban 
Renewal Administration, a constituent unit of this Agency, charged with the 
responsibility, among others, of carrying out a program of slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment. 

For the reasons indicated, it is our view that the provisions pertaining to 
this Agency which appear in S. 1433 are preferable to the related provisions 
set forth in S. 964. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that the Federal pro- 
gram of aid to local areas of persistent unemployment recommended by the 
President, although partially covered by S. 964, would be more adequately met 
by the enactment of S. 1433. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT M. CoLe, Administrator. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1957 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: On February 27, 1957, there was transmitted to the Con- 
gress for its consideration draft legislation to carry out the program of the 
President to assist areas of substantial and persistent unemployment in the 
establishment of stable and diversified economies. This draft was introduced 
as 8S. 1483. 

It contained a provision (section 108 (f)) directing that certain contributions 
be made from a fund to be established. Because such a provision should be con- 
sistent with similar requirements for other self-sustaining funds, and because 
proposed amendments in this field to the Corporation Control Act were recently 
transmitted to the Congress by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, it is 
requested that the following be substituted for the present language of section 
108 (f) to effect the desired consistency : 

“The fund shall contribute to the civil-service retirement and disability fund 
a sum as provided by section 4 (a) of the Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 2254 (a)), except that such sum shall be determined by 
applying to the total basic salaries (as defined in that Act) paid to employees 
performing activities authorized under section 101 (a) (2) of this Act and 
covered by that Act the per centum rate determined annually by the Civil Service 
Commission to be the excess of the total normal cost per centum rate of the civil- 
service retirement system over the employee deduction rate specified in section 
4 (a). The fund shall also contribute, at least quarterly, to the employees’ 
compensation fund the amount determined by the Secretary of Labor to be the 
full cost of benefits and other payments made from the emnlovees’ connensation 
fund on account of injuries and deaths of employees performing activities au 
thorized under section 101 (a) (2) of this Act which may hereafter occur. The 
fund shall also pay into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts that portion of 
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the cost of administration of the respective funds attributable to employees per- 
forming activities authorized under section 101 (a) (2) of this Act, as deter- 
mined by the Civil Service Commission and the Secretary of Labor.” 

Any action which you may take to reflect this recommendation in the legis- 
lation When approved by your committee would be appreciated. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that it would interpose no 
objection to the submission of this request to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, Necretary of Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington D. C., April 5, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This is in reply to your request of March 25, 1957, 
for a report on S. 1483, a bill “To assist areas to develop and maintain stable 
and diversified economies by a program of financial and technical assistance and 
otherwise, and for other purposes.” 

The bill proposes to alleviate conditions of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment in certain economically depressed areas by the Federal Government in 
cooperation with the States helping these areas to take effective steps in planning 
and financing their economic development. The assistance would take the form 
of research, technical assistance, and loans. Authority for grants to the extent 
of $1,500,000 annually is provided. Authority is provided for an area assistance 
fund for expenditures in connection with loans to the extent of $50 million. 

The bill appears to provide adequately for Federal assistance in economic 
development to urban areas of substantial and persistent unemployment. The 
Department of Agriculture recommends that the bill be passed. 

We should like to comment, however, upon the relation of the bill to rural 
areas of low incomes and serious underemployment that are in need of nonfarm 
industries or businesses. 

The Department has special interest in the economic development of such 
areas. This is currently being emphasized in the rural development program 
and particularly in the “pilot” counties designated by States to receive special 
attention and Federal funds. The Department of Agriculture is increasing its 
services and agricultural loan funds in these counties. However, in many 
rural areas of low income and underemployment there can be no adequate 
economic improvement without industrial development and the Department of 
Agriculture has no authority or funds for making loans for this purpose. 

As now worded, the proposed Area Assistance Act of 1957 (S. 1433) would in 
effect. authorize funds for technical assistance and loans mainly in urban areas. 
In the act the Secretary of Labor is directed to designate areas on the basis of 
a stated percentage of unemployment. In rural areas unemployment rates as 
defined by the Department of Labor or the Department of Commerce seldom 
reach the required minimum. This occurs because persons living on farms or 
small tracts of land are usually listed as employed by virtue of labor performed 
on the place in absence of other employment. They may in fact have little cash 
income and be very desirous of nonfarm employment, or they may be badly 
underemployed by having access only to seasonal nonfarm work. The need for 
public funds to supplement those available from private sources and banks in 
the promotion of new industries is often as great in distressed rural areas as 
in urban areas. 

Leadership in rural areas may question whether areas of severe underemploy- 
ment in farming communities should not be equally eligible for assistance with 
other labor markets, if such legislation is to be enacted. 

We are glad to note that the bill provides for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to be a member of the Area Assistance Advisory Board. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, while there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of these views to the committee, amendment of the bill at this time 
to authorize loans and grants for rural low-income areas is not recommended, 
for the reasons given in the letter of April 5 from the Bureau of the Budget, a 
copy of which is enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 
'TruE D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1957. 
The Honorable the SEcRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 
(Attention : Mr. Carl R. Sapp, 105-A Administration Building.) 


Dear Mr. Secretary: This will acknowledge Mr. Morse’s letter of April 4, 
1957, requesting advice on the views your Department proposes to submit to the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency on S§. 1433, the proposed “Area Assist- 
ance Act of 1957.” 

You are advised that, while there is no objection to the submission of these 
views to the committee, amendment of the bill at this time to authorize loans and 
grants for rural low-income areas is not recommended for three reasons: 

(1) The proposed area assistance program of the administration is selective 
and is designed primarily to deal with chronic unemployment. 

(2) The proposed program requires substantial State or local financial par- 
ticipation ; there is strong doubt whether most rural areas could adequately meet 
these self-help qualifications. 

(3) Appropriate methods need to be developed first for encouraging industrial 
types of economic development in rural areas; experience under the rural devel- 
opment and area assistance programs may well in time lead to adaptations 
meeting the special requirements of rural areas. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer W. JONES, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 





DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, April 8, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your request of March 25, 1957, 
for a report on S. 1433, a bill “To assist areas to develop and maintain stable 
and diversified economies by a program of financial and technical assistance 
and otherwise, and for other purposes.” 

We strongly endorse the provisions of this bill which is designed to carry out 
the President’s recommendations in this area, and urge its favorable considera- 
tion by your committee. In particular, we believe that the provisions of section 
102 (d) of the bill, relative to assistance to State vocational educational agencies 
in the provision of vocational education services in areas of substantial and 
persistent unemployment, are greatly to be preferred over analogous provisions 
at section 19 of S. 964, which bill is the subject of a separate report to your 
committee. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee and that the enactment of S. 1483 would 
be in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A, PERKINS, Acting Secretary. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1957. 
Hon. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 


Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request to the Department of 
Defense for a report on S. 1433, a bill to assist areas to develop and maintain 
stable and diversified economies by a program of financial and technical assist- 
ance and otherwise, and for other purposes. The Department of the Air Force 
has been assigned the responsibility for expressing the views of the Department 
of Defense. 

The proposed legislation provides in substance for Government assistance to 
areas of substantial and persistent unemployment by studies toward developing 
area potentialities, technical assistance in establishing new industries, develop- 
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ment of industrial activities in rural areas to supplement agricultural activities, 
and the making of loans. 

The subject matter is not of direct concern to the Department of Defense and, 
therefore, this Department defers to the other departments of the Government 
directly concerned. 

The proposed legislation will have no budgetary effect insofar as the Depart- 
ment of Defense is concerned. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in accord- 
ance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Duprey C. SHARP, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


HousING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1957. 
Re 8. 1433, 85th Congress 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of March 25 requesting 
the views of this Agency on S. 1433, a bill to assist areas to develop and maintain 
stable and diversified economies by a program of financial and technical assist- 
ance and otherwise, and for other purposes. 

The bill would provide assistance in the form of loans (including immediate 
participations in loans), administered by the Secretary of Commerce, for the 
development of land and construction of buildings for industrial use in areas of 
substantial and persistent unemployment. The bill would also authorize the 
Secretary to make grants and technical assistance available to further the 
economic growth of such areas. Assisting private enterprise and local public 
agencies to create a suitable base for industrial and commercial expansion would 
seem to offer the greatest hope to most of the areas which have not kept up with 
our general economic growth. Accordingly, this Agency favors the objectives of 
the bill. 

We believe, too, that the extension of certain programs now administered by 
the Housing Agency (as provided in secs. 103, 104, and 105 of the bill) to assist 
the industrial or commercial development of communities in areas of substantial 
and persistent unemployment would be of material help in attaining the objec- 
tives of the legislation. Our comments concerning specific provisions in the bill 
will be confined to the three sections dealing directly with programs administered 
by this Agency. 

Section 105 of the bill would amend title I of the Housing Act of 1949 by adding 
a new section 112 which would make the provisions of that title applicable to a 
municipality when (1) the area is certified by the Secretary of Laboy as being an 
area of substantial and persistent unemployment, and (2) the Secretary of Com- 
merce certifies that there is a reasonable probability that with the assistance 
provided under the bill and other undertakings the area will be able to achieve 
lasting improvement in its economic development. Such assistance would be 
made available without regard to the existing limitation of section 110 (c) of 
title I of that act which requires that the project areas be predominantly 
residential in character or be redeveloped for predominantly residential uses. 
The section would expressly make eligible for rehabilitation a project area 
involving primarily industrial or commercial structures. It should be noted, 
however, that the waiver of the requirement in title I of the Act that urban 
renewal project areas be predominantly residential does not otherwise involve 
any substantial change in the basie statute. If, for example, the project area 
for commercial or industrial use involved the acquisition of open land, all the 
limitations normally applicable would be in effect. 

The proposed new section 112 would also authorize the disposition of land 
in a project area planned for industrial or commercial uses to a public agency 
or nonprofit corporation at fair value and the public agency or nonprofit corpora- 
tion could hold the land for subsequent disposition as promptly as possible for 
redevelopment in accordance with the urban renewal plan. The existing pro- 
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visions of title I of the Housing Act of 1949 require the redeveloper of the land to 
commence within a reasonable time the construction of the improvements con- 
templated by the urban-renewal plan. It is believed that the proposed authority 
to dispose of the land to a public agency or nonprofit corporation for subsequent 
disposition to an actual redeveloper is desirable in areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment because adequate time must be allowed to the locality to 
bring in that type of business activity which will best serve to raise the economic 
level of the area. Under the proposed amendment, the purchaser or lessee from 
the public agency or nonprofit corporation would, of course, be required to 
redevelop the land solely for the uses approved in the urban-renewal plan in con- 
formity with the requirements of section 105 (b) of the 1949 act. It should be 
mentioned also that a Federal-aid contract once executed under this section 
would remain in force until completion of the project, even if it is later deter- 
mined that the area may no longer be an area of substantial and persistent 
unemployment. 

It is generally recognized that the availability of good building sites at 
reasonable prices is a prime consideration in business decisions to locate or 
expand in an area. Under the existing program authorized by title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949, not only is it possible for communities to remove slums 
and blight and prevent their recurrence but also to provide suitable sites with 
the necessary public improvements for industrial and commercial development. 
About one-third of the net acreage for proposed uses in title I projects which have 
been approved for final planning or execution will be developed for industrial 
and commercial uses. It seems to us therefore that in many cases land for 
business development in areas with excessive unemployment could be most 
advantageously assembled and prepared for uses in line with community objec- 
tives by applying this well-established program. 

Section 104 of the bill provides that section 202 (c) of title II of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 be amended by giving first priority in public-facility loans 
to counties, cities, and other municipalities in areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment if the Secretary of Commerce certifies there is a reasonable 
probability that with the assistance provided under the bill such areas will be 
able to achieve lasting improvement in their economic development. Smaller 
municipalities would have a second priority (instead of first, as in the present 
law) for assistance in the construction of public works. Since the availability 
of public facilities to serve industrial installations is frequently as important 
to the location of an industrial site as is the availability of a building site, giving 
first priority for public-facility loans in depressed areas seems to be especially 
desirable. 

Section 105 of the bill would amend section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954 
by authorizing planning grants to counties, cities, and other municipalities having 
a population of 25,000 or more in areas designated as areas of substantial and 
persistent unemployment. Such assistance could be given either directly to the 
municipality or through a State planning agency. Under the existing provisions 
of section 701, the grants with respect to municipalities having a population of 
less than 25,000 are authorized only if made to a State planning agency, and 
grants with respect to larger communities are authorized only for metropolitan 
and regional areas and for communities which have suffered from a major flood 
or similar disaster. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Housing Agency recommends the enactment of 
sections 103, 104, and 105 as desirable parts of the bill. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that the enactment of the 
proposed legislation would be in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 


Apert M. Core, Administrator. 





SMALL BuSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DrarR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This is in further reference to your letter of March 
25, 1957, in which you request the views of this agency on S. 1433, a bill to assist 
areas to develop and maintain stable and diversified economies by a program of 
financial and technical assistance and otherwise, and for other purposes. 
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The Small Business Administration has no objection to the enactment of this 
bill. 
The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that S. 1433 is in accord with the 
President’s program. 
Sincerely yours, 
WENDELL B. BarNEs, Administrator. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 9, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate. 

Drar Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of March 25, 1957, acknowledged March 26, 
requests a report on §S. 1433, which, if enacted, would be cited as the “Area 
Assistance Act of 1957.” 

On February 4, 1957, we reported to your committee on S. 104, another bill 
covering this same subject. As we said in connection with S. 104, the providing 
of financial and technical assistance to develop and maintain stable and diversi- 
fied economies in certain areas is a matter of policy primarily for determination 
of Congress. For such reasons we made no recommendations on the merits of 
S. 104 and we have no recommendations to make on the merits of S. 1483. As 
in the case of 8.104, however, we believe that several changes in the language 
of S. 1433 would be desirable. 

The making available of financial assistance without regard to the limitations 
of section 110 (c) of title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as provided in the 
proposed section 112 (b) of that act, greatly reduces the effectiveness of such 
limitations. Also, the term “project area” as used in the proposed section 
112 (c) of title I might be defined since that title contains definitions of other 
types of areas. We might also point out that while title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949 is applicable to the several States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Territories, dependencies, and possessions of the United States (42 U. S. C. 
1460), this proposed legislation is applicable only to the several States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii (sec. 101 (c)). 

Subsection (1) of section 108 (f) would require that payments be made to 
the civil service retirement and disability fund for the Government’s share of 
the costs of such fund applicable to employees performing activities authorized 
under section 101 (a) (2). Since this would appear to be automatically re- 
quired by section 4 of the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended by title 1V of the Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956 (Public Law 854, 
84th Congress, 70 Stat. 747), we perceive no need for the subsection. We suggest 
that your committee obtain the views of the Civil Service Commission on 
this matter. 

Section 109 (a) would require the Secretary to prepare and submit a budget 
program as provided for wholly owned Government corporations by the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act, as amended, for the proposed Area Assistance 
Fund. Section 56 of Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A—11, Instructions for 
the Preparation and Submission of Annual Budget Estimates, provides that 
business-type financial statements will be prepared for all revolving funds, ex- 
cept those “feeder accounts” which are solely available for making advances to 
other funds or accounts. Since under existing law and regulations the budget 
program for this fund would be prepared as provided for wholly owned Govern- 
ment corporation, section 109 (a) is unnecessary. 

Section 109 (b) of the bill provides that the Secretary, in connection with the 
loan program, shall maintain a set of accounts to be audited annually by the 
General Accounting Office in accordance with the principles and procedures 
applicable to commercial transactions as provided by the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act, as amended. These accounting and auditing requirements are 
unnecessary since they are adequately authorized under existing law. 

The Budgeting and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 places in the head of 
each executive agency the responsibility of establishing and maintaining a 
proper system of accounting and internal control for his agency. The account- 
ing system developed by agencies must conform to broad principles and standards 
prescribed by the Comptroller General; but the details of the system are left to 
the agency to provide full disclosure of the results of its activities and adequate 
financial information needed for management purposes. Also, the Budget and 
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Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 provides specific statutory authority for the 
General Accounting Office to make the type of audit most suited to the activities 
of the agency involved and in accordance with generally accepted principles of 
accounting. In short, this enables the Comptroller General to prescribe the 
type of audit that would be most practicable and useful for this financial assist- 
ance program. There thus is no need for any special accounting or auditing 
provisions in this bill. 

Section 109 (b) provides further that the Secretary, with respect to the loan 
program, shall determine the character of and the necessity for obligations and 
expenditures and the manner in which they shall be incurred, allowed, and paid, 
subject to provisions of law specifically applicable to Government corporations, 
We know of not reason why this extraordinary authority should be granted to 
the Secretary. Its real effect would be to preclude the General Accounting 
Office, as the agent of Congress, from taking action on behalf of the Government 
concerning any improper or unauthorized transactions found in the audit. 
Moreover, the authority, as it relates to obligations, might operate to nullify the 
provisions of section 1311 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955, 68 Stat. 
830, with regard to the loan program. Accordingly, we strongly recommend that 
section 109 (b) be deleted from the bill. 

Section 111 (c) also provides that all findings and determinations of the 
Secretary and the Secretary of Labor, made in the administration of the act, 
“shall be final and shall not be subject to review in any court by mandamus or 
otherwise.” For the reasons stated in the foregoing paragraph, it is strongly 
recommended that the words “shall be final and” in line 19, page 15, of the bill 
be deleted. 

The word “an” should be inserted after the word “in 
the bill. 

Five copies of this report are enclosed as requested. 
Sincerely yours, 


” 


in line 16, page 4, of 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Senator Douc.as. We also have a letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. Weeks, to the Vice President with regard to legislation on 
this subject. It will go in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


‘THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1957. 
Hon. RicHarp M. NIxon, 
President of the Senate, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The President of the United States, in his recent Eco- 
nomic Report, urged the Congress to enact legislation and make necessary appro- 
priations to assist localized areas of chronic unemployment to take steps to 
supplement existing programs for the redevelopment of such areas. With respect 
to this item he stated: 

“The high employment levels of the last few years have facilitated economic 
adjustments needed to correct persistent unemployment conditions in various 
areas. Although the Federal Government makes its greatest contribution to the 
solution of local unemployment problems by following policies which promote 
stable growth for the economy as a whole, there are many ways in which it 
helps local areas with more or less chronic unemployment. In awarding Fed- 
eral procurement contracts, preference has been given to businesses located in 
such areas. Also, defense facilities constructed in the areas are accorded special 
accelerated tax amortization privileges. Increased appropriations for the Office 
of Area Development in the Department of Commerce have made it possible to 
extend improved and augmented services to many such areas. The Department 
of Labor, through affiliated State agencies, has expanded community employment 
programs and services. 

“But greater efforts are needed to help certain localities strengthen their 
economic base. In some cases the forces responsible for persistent unemploy- 
ment are so strong and so varied that they will yield only to comprehensive 
measures taken jointly by private groups, State and local governments, and the 
Federal Government. To supplement the efforts of local and State groups, which 
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in a number of areas have already achieved marked success in stimulating sound 
economic development, an enlarged Federal program of aid to areas of persistent 
unemployment was proposed to the Congress in 1956. The program provided for 
Federal loans to pay for part of the cost of purchasing and developing land and 
facilities for industrial usage, for grants for research to help communities evalu- 
ate their resources and needs for economic development, and for an expanded 
program of technical assistance through field consultation. In addition, the 
proposed legislation would assure better coordination of existing Federal pro- 
grams so as to make them more useful in the revitalization of areas with long- 
standing unemployment. Under the proposed legislation an Area Assistance 
Administration would be established in the Department of Commerce to admin- 
ister the expanded Federal services. The Congress is urged to enact legislation 
for this program, including the necessary appropriations.” 

A recommendation for this legislation was also included in the President’s 
budget message. 

There are enclosed four copies of a draft bill proposed to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the President. The draft bill would authorize a grant program 
to help in the studies of the needs and potentialities of these areas, a loan pro- 
gram of $50 million to help (on a second mortgage basis, if necessary) in the 
financing of projects designed toward their more stable and diversified economies, 
and provisions for enlarged programs of technical assistance and skill retraining 
to help the people of these areas help themselves. The bill would expand activi- 
ties of the Federal Government which will assist in the resolution of the area’s 
problems and coordinate and focus these activities in one Cabinet department 
to assure speedy and effective service to the areas. 

In accordance with Public Law 801 of the 84th Congress, there is attached a 
copy of an estimate of annual manpower and dollar needs for the first 5 years 
of operation under the proposed act. 

Early consideration and enactment of this measure are urged. The Depart- 
ment is advised by the Bureau of the Budget that enactment of this proposal 
would be in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, Secretary of Commerce. 
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Poecutive direction 

Directs the overall program including development of program policies, direc- 
tion of all program and administrative activities of the administration, insuring 
Federal program coordination through the Area Assistance Advisory Board, and 
the like. 

Administrative, legal and accounting 

Managerial functions, including organizational planning and methods and 
procedures analyses; administrative servicing; legal services, including a gen- 
eral counsel and staff; and budgetary control and accounting services, including 
a comptroller and staff. 

Loan activities 

Process loan applications, make necessary investigations and carry out account- 
ing and other details involved in the loan program. 
Economic development and area research staff 

Develop area aids and studies for field staff. Studies of industrial location 
advantages of labors surplus areas, successful community experiences in indus- 
trial financing, new technology available from Government research of use to 
labor surplus area firms, and Federal programs useful in local development. 
Field operations staff 

Counsel community and area development groups on such matters as indus- 
trial surveys, industrial districts, methods of financing industrial growth, 
growth industries, how to establish small industries, and similar matters. 

All nonpersonal services expenditures 

Estimate covers all costs of operation except compensation as such, includ- 
ing lease or rental of office space if required, purchase of furniture and other 
office equipment and office machines, payment of utility bills, travel and trans- 
portation of persons and things, procurement of program equipment of all 
kinds, éte. 

Senator Doueas. I may say that the staff is preparing a detailed 
analysis of S. 964 and S. 1433, which, of course, will be submitted 
to the sponsors of this legislation, to see if it is satisfactory. 

If this analysis is declared satisfactory by the sponsors, but only 
if so, this also will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The analysis referred to follows :) 


Comparison of principal provisions in area redevelopment bills 





Subject S. 964 (Douglas et al.) S. 1433, administration bill 
Organization..........| Creates Area Redevelopment Administra- | Assigns operating responsibility to 
| tion as separate agency (sec. 3). | the Department of Commerce 


| (sec. 101). 
| Creates Government Advisory Committee | Creates Government Advisory 
and National Public Advisory Committee Board (sec. 112) 


(sec. 4). | 
Definition of areas._...| Industrial redevelopment areas are those | Upon request of appropriate State 
| determined by Administrator as having | government the Secretary of 
| had “substantial and persistent unem- Labor shall certify labor market 
ployment for an extended period of time.’”’ | areas where unemployment: 
| Areas so designated shall include those | (1) has been 8 percent for the 
| where unemployment has been: major portion of each o 

(1) 12 percent for preceding 12 months. preceding 2 years, or, 

(2) 8 percent for 15 of preceding 18 (2) if no historical labor force 
| months. | data has been compiled, 
| (3) 6 percent for 8 months in each of | is shown by a current 
| 2 preceding years. survey of available data 
| An area may be 1 or more counties or mu- to meet specifications of 

nicipalities, or a part of a county or mu- (1) above. 
nicipality (see. 5 (e)). (Sec. 102 (a)). 
Rural redevelopment areas are those which | The Secretary of Commerce may 
| have the largest number and percentage of assist rural areas in their efforts 
low income families, and a condition of to develop manufacturing, proc- 
substantial and persistent unemployment essing and service activities (sec. 


or underemployment (see. 5). 101 (b) (1)). 
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Comparison of principal provisions in area redevelopment bills—Continued 


S. 964 (Douglas et al.) 


Subject 8, 1433, administration bill 


piensa nosinpseiencnneneesescnseanisisnctas 





— 








Administration appoints a local redevelon- 
ment committee of at least 7 residents in 
area representative of labor, commercial, 

industrial and agricultural groups and the 
public, including members of existing re- 
development committee (sec. 6 (a)). 

Committee prepares plans for economic re- | 
development (sec. 6 (a)). | 

Regional committees may be appointed on 
the same basis for 2 or more areas (sec. 6 

| (b))- $1.5 million of funds available for 
| administrative expenses of local and re- 
gional committees (sec. 6 (e)). 

Loans. - _..-| a. Upon application approved by the local 
| committees. May make loans to as- 


Local committees___..- 


— 


Secretary may make loans for land 
and buildings but not for machin- 





sist in financing (1) purchase or deve)l- 
opment of land for industrial use; (2) 
construction, rehabilitation or altera- 


tion of industrial, commercial, or proc- | 


essing plants or facilities and (3) 
purchase of machinery or equipment. 


If he finds that— 
(1) The project is reasonably calculated | 


to alleviate, more than temporar- 
ily, unemployment or underem- 
ployment; 

(2) Funds requested are not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms; 

(3) The amount of the loan plus other 
available funds are adequate; and 

(4) The borrower will not cause a reloca- 
tion of business operations conduc- 
ted by him so as to effect a signifi- 
cant reduction in employment 
elsewhere in United States. 

(5) There is a reasonable expectation of 
repayment. 


b. No loan shall exceed 75 percent or 40 


years. The interest rate shall be 4% 
percent more than the administration 
pays to the Treasury (sec. 7 (b)). 


c. 10 percent to 25 percent shall be supplied 


by the State or political subdivision or 
by local private sources as loan or equity 
capital. Federal loan is Ist lien. Not 
less than 5 percent must be from non- 
governmental sources. 





Local financial | 


conditions and per capita income to be | 


considered in determining amount of 
local participation (sec. 7 (c)). 


ery or equipment (sec. 107 (a)). 

Financial assistance shall not be 
used to assist relocations where 
such assistance will result in 
substantial detriment to the area 
of original location (sec. 107 (a)). 

Loans outstanding at any time 
shall not exceed $50,000,000 (sec. 
107 (b) (1)). 

Persons assisted must be approved 
by the State or an agency or 
instrumentality thereof concerned 
with economic development (sec. 
107 (b) (2)). 

Assistance must be not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms 
(sec. 107 (b) (3)): 

No loan shall be made if the Gov- 
ernment can participate with a 
private lender (sec. 107 (b) (4)). 

Reasonable assurance of repayment 
(see. 107 (b) (5)). 

No loan shall exceed 35 percent or 25 
years (sec. 107 (b) (6 and 7)). 

Other conditions: 

Non-Federal funds are suffi- 
cient to supplement Federal 
funds. At least 15 percent 
shall be supplied by State or 
community or area organiza- 
tion as loan or equity capital 
(sec. 107 (b) (7) (A and B)). 

Federal loan is repayable ahead 
of and is repayable before the 
15 percent (see. 107 (b) (7) 


(B)). 

Project must be part of an over . 
all program for the economic 
development of the area (sec. 

| 107 (b) (8)). 

Loans for public facili- | a. Upon application of State, political sub- 
ties. division, Indian tribe, or private or 

| public organization, may make loans to 
| assist in financing (1) purchase or devel- 
| opment of land for public facility use, 
and (2) construction or improvement of | 
| public facilities. 
If he finds that— | 
(1) The project will alleviate, more than 
| temporarily, unemployment or 
| underemployment and will tend 
| to improve industrial opportuni- 
| 

} 

| 


ties; 
(2) Funds requested are not otherwise | 


available on reasonable terms; 
(3) The amount of the loan plus other 
available funds are adequate; and | 
(4) There is a reasonable expectation of 
repayment (sec. 8 (a)). 
b. No loan shall be for more than 75 percent | 
or 40 years. The interest rate shall be | 
46 percent more than the administration 
pays the Treasury (sec. 8 (b)). 
ec. 10 percent to 25 percent shall be supplied 
by the State or political subdivision as 
loan or equity capital. Federal loan 
must be repaid first and have first lien 
Local financial conditions and _ per 
capital income to be considered in de- 
termining amount of local participation 
(sec. 8 (¢)). 
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Comparison of principal provisions in area redevelopment bills—Continued 


eae : | 


Subject 8S. 964 (Douglas et al.) 
peewee — a . - — ~—2 
Grants for public | a. The Administrator may conduct studies 
facilities. of need for public facilities in redevelop- 


ment areas and receive proposals from 
sources as above. The Adminsitrator 
may modify such proposals (sec. 9 (a)). 
b. He may make grants if he finds that 
(1) The project will alleviate, more than 
temporarily, unemployment or 
underemployment and will tend 
to improve industrial opportuni 
ties. 
(2) The applicant proposes to contribute 
in proportion to its ability to do so 
(3) The project will fvlfill a pressing 
need and there is little probability 
the project can be undertaken 
without the grant. 

The amount of any crant shall not exceed the 
differences between what is necessary and 
what can be obtained from other sources, 
including loans (see. 9 (b)). 

Funds for loans_. With President’s approval, Administrator 
may issue notes up to $275,000,000 out- 
standing at any time, for purchase by 
Treasury. Treasury shall determine in- 
terest rate, taking into account current 
average rate on outstanding obligations. 
Shall be treated as publie debt transaction 
‘ser, 10). 

Of the above funds, up to $100,000,000 for 
industrial area loans; $100,000,000 for rural 
area loans, with limit of $6,000,000 for any 
State; $75,000,000 for publie facility loans 
shall be deposited in separate revolving 
funds (sec.11). 

Information and | Administrator shall furnish information and 
technical _assist- technical assistance to redevelopment 
ance. areas and make studies directly or by 

contract (sec. 12) 

$4.5 million is authorized for technical assist- 

ance (sec. 13). 


Revolving funds... 





General powers; hold hearings; obtain infor- 
mation;’manage property, securities, loans, 
etc.; procurement; establish regulations; 
hire consultants; grant 10-year extensions 
on loans (sec. 14) 

When conditions change so that an area is no 
longer eligible, it shall no longer be con- 
sidered a redevelopment area, but previ- 
ous undertakings shall be valid (see. 15). 

Each procurement agency shall; 

(1) Use best efforts to award negotiated 
contracts to redevelopment areas. 

(2) Where appropriate, set aside por- 
tions of procurements for these 
areas. 

(3) Where appropriate, provide for bid 
matching. 

(4) Assure firms in redevelopment areas 
on bidders’ lists. 

(5) In event of tie bids, award contract 
to redevelopment area. 

(6) Encourage subcontracting in re- 
development areas. 

(7) Cooperate with other departments, 
agencies and instrumentalities of 
the Federal Government in achiev- 
ing these objectives (sec. 146). 


Powers of Adminis- 
trator. 


Termination 


Procurement. . 


S. 1433, administration bill 


A revolving fund of $50,000,000 is 
estiblished for loans (see. 108 
(a and b) 


Department of Commerce will pro- 
vide technical assistance to all 
areas in establishing new indus- 
tries (sec. 101 (b) (2)). 

Grants to certified areas for techni- 
cal assistance are authorized (sec. 
106). 

Appropriation of $1.5 million an- 
nually is authorized (sec. 106). 

Comparable provisions (Sec. 111). 
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Comparison of principal provisions in area redevelopment bills—Continued 


Subject S. 964 (Douglas et al.) 8. 1433, administration bill 


| i 

Amendments to titles | In any municipality in a designated area, 
I, Il, and VII, Hous- |__‘ title I may be applied without regard to 
ing Act of 1949. the requirement that the project area be 
predominantly residential. It may be 
primarily industrial or commercial. Land 
in the urban: renewal area may be con- 
veyed to a public agency or nonprofit 
corpcration for subsequent disposition 
(sec. 17). 

Not more than 10 percent of funds for loans | No provision. 
under sec. 102 or for capital grants under 
sec. 103 of the Housing Act shall be avail- 
able for these purposes (sec. 17). 

Be acy GS LT aE ee ee In processing applications for as- 

| | sistance under title II, the Ad- 

| | ministrator shall give priority first 
to areas designated under Area 

Assistance Act, provided the 

Secretary of Commerce certifies 

| there is reasonable probability of 

| lasting improvement in their 


Same (sec. 103). 








economic development (see. 104), 

Planning grants are authorized for smaller | Comparable provisions (sec. 105). 
municipalities in designated areas (sec.18). 

Vocational training..._| Secretary of Labor shall determine needs for | When skills of labor force are not 
training or retraining of unemployed per- | suited to reemployment, Depart- 
sons and shall cooperate with HEW to | ment of Labor “may provide 
assure existing programs are made avail- | advice and technical assistance” 


able. When he finds additional services | in developing and carrying out a 
are needed, he shall advise HEW and | program to increase employ- 
HEW shall provide assistance, including ability (sec. 102 (¢)). 

financial assistance, when necessary to the | When Department of Labor finds 
appropriate State agency. If State serv- need for vocational services, 
ices are inadequate HEW may contract advises HEW. HEW may pro- 
for them. Retraining payments may be | vide assistance, including finan- 
made to unemployed persons who are not | cial assistance when necessary, to 
receiving unemployment compensation | the State vocational education 


and are certified by the Secretary of Labor agency (sec. 102 (¢)). 
as undergoing training, for up to 13 weeks | 
(sees. 19 an‘ 20). 





Penalties. _............| Penalties provided for false statements, will- | Comparable provisions (sec. 114). 
| ful overevaluation, ete. (sec. 21). 
Emplcyment of ex- No loan shall be made to business enterprise | No provision. 
pediters and ad- unless owners (a) certify to Administrator 
ministrative names of attorneys, agents, etc., employed 
employees. for purpose of expediting application and | 
| fees paid for service, and (5) agree that for | 
|  2-years to refrain from employing, any per- 
son who shall have served as officer or em- 
ployee of Administrator in position involv- 
| ing discretion as to granting assistance 
under this act (sec. 22). 
Annual report_-_--- | Compre hensive and detailed report required | Comprehensive report required 
(sec. 23). (sec. 117). 
Appropriations_-____... Authorizes such sums as may be necessary | Comparable provisions (sec. 118). 
(sec. 24). 


Senator Douctas. I expect the departments which have been asked 
to comment on these bills will also forward their comments to us, so 
that the committee may have their views for consideration. 

I want to make a statement for the record here. In a sense I realize 
as a sponsor of one of these measures it might be said that I have a 
personal interest in that bill. Of course, I do not deny that fact. 
I also, however, am chairman of the subcommittee and therefore must 
try to act in a judicial capacity on all of these measures. 

I can truthfully say that I will try not to let my personal interest 
in my bill warp my judgment or sway my actions as chairman of the 
subcommittee. If at any time it seems to anyone or any of the 
sponsors of these other bills that I am erring, I hope they will call that 
to my attention and I will at least make an honest effort to correct any 
mistakes which I may have made. 
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Having said this: I am very glad to call as our first witness our 
distinguished colleague from Massachusetts, Senator John F. Kennedy. 
Senator Kennedy, we are delighted to have you here with us. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Senator Kennepy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I ask if it might be possible for me to file a statement and then I can 
supplement it with some oral facts. 

Senator Doueuas. That will be done. It will appear at the end of 
your oral statement. kd 

Senator Kennepy. I first want to express my appreciation to the 
chairman and compliment him on having called these hearings. This 
matter was before the Subcommittee on Labor, of which our distin- 
guished present chairman is chairman. 

Senator Dovetas. It is sometimes said I follow this bill about. 

Senator Kennepy. I think it is more accurate to say the bill fol- 
lowed you, and now you are chairman of the Subcommittee on Pro- 
duction and Stabilization of the Banking and Currency Committee 
the bill is before you again. In any case, as the present chairman of 
the Subcommittee on ‘Labor, I want to express my wholehearted 
support of this bill. I filed a report on this bill last year when it came 
out of the Labor Committee and spoke at some length in favor of it 
on the floor. 

Senator Dovucias. The Senator from Massachusetts guided it 
through the debates on the floor, was the floor manager for the bill, 
and did a much better job than the Senator from Illinois could have 
done, 1 may say. 

Senator Kennepy. | appreciate that statement, but I say that only 
to indicate that I have had a long interest in this, and I think it is 
most important, and it was most regrettable that the Congress did not 
complete action on the bill. The Senate acted on it, as you know, but 
the House did not. It is my hope that, spurred on by the Senator 
from Illinois and the Senator from Pennsylvania, we will get some 
action this year. This legislation is vitally important. 

I have had 2 indications in the last 2 weeks of the desirability of 
legislation such as you are considering. We have had witnesses down 
from Fall River, Mass., which recently slipped from a C area, labor 
surplus, to a D area, and I accompanied them on their rounds. I 
must say that the facilities which can be offered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, even when the members of the administration and the exec- 
utive branc h are doing their best, are most inadequate. 

I had a very clear picture of the need for legislation such as S. 964, 
which I really feel would permit the Federal Government to do 
ioatethine about these areas of chronic unemployment. 

Senator Dovetas. If the Senator will allow me to interject, I hope 
that the delegates from Fall River made due contact with their Con- 
gressman, the Honorable Joseph W. Martin, the leader of the minority 
in the House. 

Senator Kennepy. Yes. In addition, we have just had some 700 
people thrown out of work in Adams, Mass. One of the problems is 

91201—57—pt. 1 5 
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this question of the definition of unemployment; when is it possible 
for a community to receive the assistance. 

I hope in considering this matter the committee will give adequate 
consideration to this problem of a community dependent upcn one 
source of employment, which is suddenly ended, and which finds 
itself with a substantial amount of unemployment, not over a long 
period of time—although, of course, if no action is taken, it will con- 
tinue—but which finds itself with a great many people out of work 
and with no hope of reemployment. 

I believe that the criteria prescribed by the administration bill to 
determine when an area is eligible for assistance are too tight. So I 
hope in considering this Tewiclation that the problem of large unem- 
ployment with limited hope for the future—lI hope that a community 
such as that will be given consideration. 

Secondly, one of the great problems is the problem of contracts. 
We originally had bid matching in the bill last year, when it was 
reported out of the subcommittee, but it was thrown out when the 
matter came to the floor. There is some reluctance on the part of many 
Members to provide for bid matching. I can understand it because 
they feel a firm which is the low bidder then finds the contract taken 
away from them, and it is sent to some other part of the country. 
Even though it does put people to work in other parts of the country, 
it causes tremendous repercussions in the Congress and the c ommunity 
and the company whic h had the low bid. 

Mr. Chairman, we have to do something about this because it seems 
to me it is in the area of procurement that the most immediate as- 
sistance can be given to a community. There is no doubt that the 
present provisions are completely inadequate. 

In the first 9 months of fiscal 1956, the total volume of supply pro- 
curement contracts placed in areas with surplus manpower as a re- 
sult of the preference now in effect gave to these communities a total 
of only $2,700,000. This amounted to a little more than one-half of 1 
percent of the total volume of supply procurement contracts placed 
by the Defense Department during this period in the same area. 

I know from personal experience that this program has been inade- 
quate. I do not suggest it will be possible to get bid matching through 
the Congress, but T do hope that the subcommittee will call up the 
people who are responsible for giving defense contracts and examine 
the inadequacies of the present administrative arrangements in this 
field, and decide what more could be done. 

Some form of set-asides—it seems to me a more active form of set- 
asides—should be brought into play, because, as I say, in the case of 
Fall River or Adams, if we could get a gover nmental contract at a 
price not any greater than a bidder in another area, then it seems to 
me that is the most immediate form of assistance we can give to a 
community without costing the Government anything. 

Senator Dove.as. That is set aside a certain percentage of the 
Defense contracts in each of the three Departments 

Senator Kennepy. That is right. 

I think if we set aside a large enough percentage without permit- 
ting a bidder to bid on it, so he does not feel he has been deprived of 
what is his, we can perhaps get more favorable action. 
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The point I want to make is, the present fags ie of the law are 
completely inadequate, or the way they are being administered is in- 
adequate. ; Deel 

The third point I want to make is the desirability of a separate 
administrator. 

I do not think it should be under the control of the Department of 
Commerce, because it involves Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the Department of Agriculture, and the Commerce Department, and 
the Labor Department. We on the Committee on Labor are very in- 
terested in this program. It seems to me to balance off the demands 
of all the groups that it would be more satisfactory to have an inde- 
pendent administrator rather than having it in the Department of 
Commerce. 

Senator Ciark. Will the Senator yield on that ! 

Senator Kennepy. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. I have been a little puzzled as to whether it was ad- 
ministratively sound to take this agency out from under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and to place it as another independent agency di- 
rectly under the President, because of the multiplicity of organiza- 
tions of that sort. But I was persuaded to concur with the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts’ views in this respect, because 
the legislative history of this bill convinced me that the present Secre- 
tary of Commerce is out of sympathy with the whole purpose of the 
bill, so that I would be fearful we would not get much, if any, help 
if we did put it under the Department of Commerce. 

Since you were here last year and I was not, I wondered if you con- 
curred in that view. 

Senator Kennepy. Yes. We had quite a debate on the floor, and 
the argument was made that there are 65 separate agencies now re- 
porting to the President. However, the fact of the matter is that 
only a comparatively few are required to be in very constant contact 
with the President. If the administrator is a man of any personality 
and prestige, it seems to me it is going to be far more important part 
of the governmental program if he is a separate administrator than if 
he is placed as Assistant Secretary in the Department of Commerce, 
which has not been notable for its sympathy with this whole problem. 
I would think it was of importance. 

I do not put it into quite the first category that I put some of these 
other points I mentioned, but I do think it much more desirable, not 
only because we will get more action, and not only because there is a 
Department of Commerce problem—which we have seen—but  be- 
cause there is so much interest in this program in other agencies, 
particularly Labor and Agriculture, now, with the rural part of the 
program and housing, due to the amendments put into the bill this 
year. 

The last point I wanted to make was, I thought the administration 
program was very inadequate in its financing. This need is large. 
We could absorb quite a lot of money, and one of the hopes in the 
city of Fall River was to secure some means of obtaining purer water, 
which they feel would lead to industrial relocation in that area. The 
Pollution Act gave them a very minor sum of money, and, because of 
the situation, they are not able to get any support from the Corps of 
Engineers, so the city is not able to undertake any project which 
would give them purer water. 
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We could absorb a rather large sum of money. The need is great 
and it would directly furnish employment. It might cost $214 million, 
and yet we have other communities, such as Adams, which I have 
named, and the communities of Lawrence, New Bedford, Lowell, as 
well as Fall River. 

So I do not think the financing in S. 1433 provides anything 
significant to meet the problem, which is nationwide, and is par- 
ticularly urgent in seadhiels Tllinois, Pennsylvania, some parts of 
Kentucky, and West Virginia. 

We are covering a wide area here. 

Senator CrarKx. Will the Senator yield again ? 

Senator Kennepy. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. I am wondering whether you have had the op- 
portunity to make a rough estimate as to how much Federal money 
could usefully be spent in Massachusetts under this program ? 

Senator Kennepy. No, I do not have good enough figures to give 
them but the mayor of Fall River is going to testify before the com- 
mittee, and perhaps he could give you what they could beneficially 
use. 

Senator Ciark. It might be helpful. I am in the process of getting 
similar figures from Pennsylvania. 

I would concur strongly in your view that $50 million is just 
a drop in the bucket, compared to what is needed to get this program 
going. 

Senator Kennepy. I agree this is not just a community problem, 
but these people in areas of high unemployment or these islands of 
chronic unemployment, which go on year after year, turn to the Fed- 
eral Government for assistance, and some of this unemployment is 
stimulated by Federal policies of trade, and so on. So they come to 
us, the Federal Government, to meet our responsibilities in this area, 
and it has been met very inadequately so far, I think. I think the 
responsibility, therefore, is on all of us to meet this problem, and I 
think this is the way to do it. 

If the Congress fails to take action this time, I do not think there 
is any use in trying to tell the people of any of these communities 
that we are going to do something for them, because I went through 
this, as I said, 2 weeks ago, and I feel the facilities available to these 
communities for obtaining Federal assistance are very inadequate 
now. It is for that reason I hope that this year the House, as well 
the Senate, will take action on this much-improved bill. 

I want to thank the chairman for the opportunity to appear here. 

Senator Dovucias. Thank you very much, Senator Kennedy. You 
made a great contribution last year, and you make a fine contribution 
this year. Thank you very much. 

Senator Kennepy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dovetas. Are there any questions ? 

Senator Citar. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

(Senator Kennedy’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN F. KENNEDY, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Chairman, I am very appreciative of this opportunity to present my views 
to the subcommittee on a problem which has had my close attention since I have 
been in the Senate. There is no doubt that the problems created by the continued 
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existence of pockets of substantial and chronic unemployment throughout our 
country are more pressing than ever. For the longer these situations endure, the 
more difficult they become, and the greater the hardship on those affected. There- 
fore, I cannot emphasize too strongly that early action to provide some Federal 
assistance to labor surplus areas which are willing and anxious to address 
themselves to their own problems is of the utmost importance. 

As you know, several Massachusetts cities have for some time—some of them 
since 1951—found themselves in the position of having substantial surpluses of 
labor. Two striking examples of the situation in Massachusetts are the cities of 
Fall River, which recently slipped from a C to a D area of labor surplus, and 
Adams, which recently suffered a severe layoff of over 700 employees in the 
textile industry. These two cities are examples in my State of the kinds of 
situations which this bill is intended to alleviate. 

I want to emphasize the effects which chronic unemployment has on the human 
beings living in these communities, not only in Massachuetts but throughout our 
land. It is easy enough to talk in terms of percentages, gross numbers of 
unemployed, labor mobility, and so forth, but when we reduce these figures to the 
facts of everyday living—a male breadwinner out of work for 6 months or more 
with little real hope of obtaining employment—then it seems to me we are looking 
at the problem in its human dimension and it is this dimension that I believe it is 
extremely important that we emphasize. 

I think we have come a long way in creating that sense of social responsibility 
among legislators and citizens throughout our country which recognizes this prob- 
lem as a national one, as well as one which has to be faced by local communities. 
No longer, I believe, do people regard the problem of chronic underemployment or 
unemployment in certain localities in our country as some accident of an imper- 
sonal economic system or local inefficiency. We now recognize that most of the 
people affected by chronic unemployment are victims of forces beyond their 
control. By this I do not mean that local communities do not have real respon- 
sibility and power to help alleviate the conditions in which they find themselves, 
but I do strongly insist that the conditions which give rise to chronic unemploy- 
ment are of concern to all citizens and the Federal Government. 

As you know, a bill similar to those before you now passed the Senate during 
the closing days of the last session of Gongress but was not brought up for action 
in the House, reportedly because of the lack of vigorous interest by the adminis- 
tration. I am hopeful that this year the administration will both take adminis- 
trative action and push vigorously for legislation. It is not enough for the 
administration to make vague recommendations; general statements must be 
backed by strong action. 

I should now like to address myself to certain aspects of the legislation 
before you. Many of the provisions of S. 964 are directed to the correction of 
underlying causes of chronic unemployment, and this is altogether fitting and 
proper. However, I should like to draw particular attention to section 16 of 
the bill which is concerned with procurement by governmental agencies. As 
you know, the construction of a plan geared to the diversification of industry, 
refurbishing of industrial plants and the retraining of a work force in an area 
of surplus is a time-consuming job. In some communities, industrial develop- 
ment commissions and other public bodies have made considerable progress in 
this type of endeavor; and in those communities presumably the loan and grant 
provisions of the legislation before you would be of immediate value. However, 
there are other communities where such planing has not gone forward at a 
rapid pace. In these latter communities the immediate problem is to get people 
engaged in useful and productive employment. One of the principal means at 
our disposal is to channel Federal procurement into areas where there is sub- 
stantial chronic unemployment. I do not believe that the program which the 
Government has followed since 1953 has been adequate to the needs of surplus 
labor areas. I believe the very least that could be done in this regard is to 
return to the bid-matching program, as provided in S. 964. Such a program 
would cost the Government nothing but would be of immense value to those 
areas where wage and salary payments have dropped to a level, in some cases, 
which will no longer support a family at a reasonable standard of living. 

I should also like to call the attention of the subcommittee to those provisions 
of pending legislation which have to do with job retraining. As you know, 
many of the areas of labor surplus with which we are concerned are communities 
where there has been an undue concentration of one industry—the so-called one- 
industry towns. When, because of technological change, governmental policy 
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or other factors, the industry upon which the community is dependent goes into 
decline, the whole community sinks with that industry. The need then is for 
industrial diversification which in turn requires a labor force which is capable 
of performing new tasks, operating new machines, and, as a matter of fact, 
assuming new concepts of production. One of the tragedies of the labor-surplus 
areas is the fact that many workers displaced by change in the industrial com- 
pletion of a community are not reemployed in the same volume even if new 
industry comes into the locality. The problem of older workers is an acute one 
throughout our country but it is particularly serious in areas of labor surplus, 
It seems to me that the vocational education provisions of the legislation before 
you, applied in an imaginative way, provides a useful answer to this extremely 
difficult question. 

Finally, I should like to call your attention to the technical assistance pro- 
visions of the bills which you are considering. I am very much impressed with 
the necessity, as pointed out by students of the surplus labor problem, of care- 
ful consideration being given by local communities to planning an industrial 
rebirth for such areas. It has been pointed out that what is needed is not con- 
struction of new plants per se but a careful assessment—if you will, an industrial 
audit—which takes into account not only natural and human resources but pro- 
duction and product trends, institutional resources, transportation and com- 
munications—in short, the whole complex of factors which make up an en- 
vironment in which industry can thrive. 3y and large, the resources available 
to many of the communities which should be concerning themselves with such 
planning are not sufficient to provide the kind of technical assistance which is 
required to construct an adequate plan. It is for this reason that I believe in 
many ways the technical aid aspects of pending legislation could be the most 
critical and important provision of any legislation which you may develop. 

In closing I should simply like to reemphasize that the time for action in this 
important area is long overdue. There is little disagreement that the program 
must be a cooperative effort between the Federal Government and local com- 
munities—it is not a Federal giveaway program. Moreover, the passage of legis- 
lation in this field and the careful administration of the provisions of such legis- 
lation are essential to the well-being not only of the surplus labor areas but of 
the economy of the whole Nation. The effects of localized depression ramify far 
beyond the boundaries of the communities directly affected. When thousands 
of workers are idle and unproductive for extended periods of time, there is a 
cumulative affect upon the total output of goods and services. I can only add to 
this that whatever the physical losses to the community and the Nation, the 
psychological impact on the individual concerned is even more serious. And it 
is human rather than economic values with which we are primarily concerned 
here today. 


Senator Dovatas. Senator Clark is our second witness, so if you will 
change places for the time being, Senator Clark, we are very glad to 
have ° you here. When you were mayor of Philadelphia last year you 
took a great interest in this measure and were very helpful, along with 
the governor of your State, in supporting what you believed to be a 
sound program. We are all delighted to have you in the Senate and 
very happy that you are appearing here as a w itness on the subject. 

Will you proceed in your own way ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Senator Douglas. I appre- 
ciate very much the opportunity to testify before you in connection 
with this bill, among other reasons because of the magnificent efforts 
which you have made to help relieve these pockets of chronic unen- 
ployment through the years. Let us hope that your effort will be 
more successful this year and we can pass it. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like, as you did, to avow openly and on the 
record my bias in this regard. While I am not a member of this sub- 
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committee, I am a member of the full Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and I have held strong views on this subject for many years be- 
fore I came to the Senate. 

Ido want to make an earnest effort to remain objective in considering 
not only the bill which I cosponsored w ith you and a number of other 
Senators, but the measure introduced by the administration. I think 
the record should indicate that I am a biased and partisan witness. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I should like to follow the 
example of the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts and file in 
the record and ask that it be made a part thereof, a somewhat extensive 
statement. In order to help conserve the time of the committee, I 
would like to comment briefly on that statement. 

Senator Doucias. Thank you very much. That will be done. 

Senator CLark. With your permission, at this point I would like to 
offer my formal statement. 

Senator Dovetas. It will appear at the conclusion of your remarks. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Chairman, Pennsylvania has more areas of 
acute and chronic unemployment than any other State in the Union. 
That is one reason for my strong views on this subject, although I 
should hope to approach this as a national matter and not merely as 
one which vitally affects my Commonwealth. 

There are three industries in Pensylvania which have been hard hit. 
The first is coal mining. That goes not only for the anthracite coal 
regions in northeastern Pennsylvania, but for the bituminous coal 
areas in western and southwestern Pennsylvania. 

There the difficulty has been not only competition from oil and 
gas and the increased mechanization of the mines, which has cur- 
tailed employment, but also many of the mines have become exhausted, 
or the coal is at such deep levels now that it is no longer economic to 
produce it. So in many coal-mining areas the principal source for 
the accumulation of wealth has just disappeared. It is rather like 
the ghost towns in the Far West, when the silver boom and the gold 
boom were over. 

I think we are all aware historically of the tragic social results of 
those ghost towns. I hope we have enough conscience in modern 
government not to permit that situation to be repeated in this modern 
era. 

Textiles have also been very badly hit. Many of them have moved 
away, leaving their labor force behind them with no alternative source 
of employment. When we shifted from steam to Diesel locomotives, 
substantial unemployment was created in areas like Altoona, Pa. 
which had formerly been prosperous because of the large railroad 
shops. That has resulted in substantial unemployment in several of 
our communities where the railroads used to have far larger shops and 
repair works than they have at present. 

Mr. Chairman, there are presently 16 counties in Pennsylvania listed 
by the United States Department of Labor as having over 6 percent 
unemployment. We have 67 counties in the State, but there are unem- 
ployment figures available for only 35, which means slightly less than 
50 percent of our counties for which figures are available do have 
chronic and substantial unemployment. 

In addition we know that in the 32 smaller counties for which figures 
are not available, there is also substantial unemployment. I could 
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cite, for example, Greene County in the extreme southwestern part of 
the State, where we know that there is a great deal of unemployment. 
They have two lar ge captive mines in Greene County where the num- 
ber of employees is s much smaller than it was some years ago. While 
that is predominantly a rural county, I know from personal ‘knowledge 
that the level of unemployment there is substantial. Yet we do not 
have any figures on it. 

Fayette County, which is adjacent, is listed as an area of substantial 
unemployment, but they do not mention Greene, because they do not 
have the figures. 

In my statement, Mr. Chairman, is a rather long letter from the 
editor of a local newspaper in Saxton, Pa., pointing out the very crit- 
ical situation which exists there in what used to be known as the Broad 
Top coal area. That is at the intersection of Huntingdon, Bedford, 
and Fulton Counties, which are 3 of the 32 counties for which we do 
not have accurate unemploy ment fee 

Not to read the letter at length, it states that this area of 11,000 
people has approximately 2,500 unemployed. It was a mining area 
until after World War II. Then the deep mines ceased to operate. 
The two railroads, the Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain and the 
East Broad Top Railroad, ceased to operate because they were kept 
going only by the coal business. They are now scrapping those rail- 
roads, and you have a ghost town situation coming up. 

That is a typical example of an area where we do not have official 
figures, but where the need is very great indeed. 

I should point out in that regard, from my personal experience, it 
is very clear to me local communities are doing and will continue to 
do everything possible to help the situation. 

I will give just one example. The city of Scranton, Pa., raised 
priv: ately, as a result of the efforts of the local chamber of commerce 
and other people, over $3.5 million to put the Scranton plan in opera- 
tion to help them help themselves. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania at the last session of the legis- 
lature passed a very comprehensive plan for industrial redevelopment. 
I am happy to see Governor Leader will be here at a later date in order 
to testify with respect to that activity. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not looking for charity in Pennsylvania. We 
are prepared to do our full share, both at the local and at the State 
level, but it is very clear to all of us who have studied this problem 
in any depth that local and State resources are not going to be enough 
to do this job. It is going to require assistance from the Federal 
Government in order to carry the program into effect. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the worst results of these pockets of unem- 
ployment is social rather than economic. In a community where job 
opportunities no longer exist, the young people leave, leaving behind 
them a community of middle aged and older people who are bound 
by their deep loyalties and their affection for their homes and their 
land to stay there. They get into a more and more difficult situation. 
This is a typical situation in Pennsylvania. You go up there and 
you find the streets crowded with unemployed men. You will not 
see any women and you will not see any young people. The women 
are working in garment factories. 

The children at home are either untended or the men are put in 
the untenable situation of being babysitters and taking care of the 
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housework while the wife goes away in order to earn a living to get 
the groceries to keep the family together. 

You also find a situation where men, in order to get work, are 
driving up to and in excess of 100 miles in a family automobile away 
from their home to find work elsewhere. Frequently they must travel 
over icy mountain roads, with many accidents being caused in the 
winter, and they arrive home in an exhausted condition, creating a 
family environment which is socially completely unsound. 

So in many places, Mr. Chairman, including some where technically 
the unemployment percentage figures would not qualify them under 
the administration bill, three is nonetheless serious social and economic 
stress because of the situation where the men are out of work and in 
order to keep the family together the women have to take a job. 

I think that calls for remedial action, even though all of the facts 
may not appear in the statistics of unemployment. 

For that reason I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the test for a rede- 
velopment area contained in the bill which you and I and a number of 
the other Senators have sponsored is far more realistic than the more 
hard-boiled test which appears in the Administration bill. 

I would like to make a couple of brief comments on particular 
provisions in S. 964. First, sections 5 (a) and 5 (e) contain new 
language, which is intended to make it clear that the redevelopment 
areas are not necessarily confined to the market areas listed by the 
Department of Labor. As they affect Pennsylvania, the Department 
of Labor’s definitions of these areas would exclude three kinds of 
areas which badly need help. 

The first group is made up of those industrial counties where the 
labor force is too small to permit the county to be included in the 
present Labor Department list. 

I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that a small community with a high per- 
centage of unemployment is just as much entitled to assistance as a 
large community with a similar percentage of unemployment. 

In that connection, I would like to cross-reference to my comments 
on Greene County made a little earlier. 

The second group consists of the outlying regions of large metro- 
politan areas. For example, Washington County is listed by the 
Department of Labor as part of the Pittsburgh labor market area, 
which has less than 6 percent unemployment. Of course, that is a 
vast metropolitan region which comprises 4 big counties in western 
Pennsylvania. The percentage of unemployment in the region as a 
whole would not qualify it under the Administration bill. The per- 
centage of unemployment in Washington County is very high be- 
cause of the decline of the coal industry. Yet under the Adminis- 
tration bill, Washington County could not qualify for assistance, 
which it badly needs. 

In the Pittsburgh area you have the same problem with respect to 
transportation and traffic congestion that we have all over the country. 
It is almost impossible for many men in Washington County to drive 
the long distances necessary to the fringe on the other side of Pitts- 
burgh, where they might find employment. 

I suggest for that reason the test in the Administration bill which 
uses the present Department of Labor’s statistical policies is not a 
realistic one, if we are really going to try to get to the root of this 
matter. 
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The third kind of area which would be covered under the bill you 
sponsored, which I think it most important to help, is just the opposite 
of the Washington situation. It has to do with that decaying and 
blighted ring around the cores of so many of our American cities. I 
can speak with first hand knowledge of Philadelphia, but I do know 
that that situation exists in the case of many another major metro- 
politan area in the United States. 

We have in Philadelphia a very lovely and a very fine central city 
area which is being rapidly improved and of which we are very proud 
indeed—a healthy area, too. But in a circle around that central city 
area are some of the worst slums in the country, into which new citi- 
zens are moving, many of them from the South and nearly all of them 
in lower income groups. Frequently they are not very skilled. Most 
of them are in too low an income group to have an automobile which 
can take them a good ways to work. Public transportation facilities, 
I am sorry to say, are not too good in our city. In that area also are 
hundreds of those old loft-type factory buildings which are now obso- 
lete from the point of view of producing economically, and in a way 
which could meet competition on the products they used to produce. 

Now, Philadelphia will not qualify under the Department of Labor’s 
test because they take in the whole metropolitan area, including the 
prosperous suburbs and the prosperous center city area. For that 
reason I strongly urge the provision in S. 964 which permits the Ad- 
ministrator to create a redevelopment area out of less than a county, or 
even less than a city. 

That ties right in with the provisions in your bill which would 
amend the Housing Act so as to permit industrial redevelopment 
under the program which has hitherto required that redevelopment 
areas be predominantly residential. By that provision it will be 
possible to combine residential and industrial redevelopment so as to 
tear down these loft buildings and, with the inducements provided by 
this bill, bring into those blighted areas new industries which can 
provide employment opportunities for so many of the citizens of those 
areas who are presently either underemployed or totally unemployed. 

The final section on which I would like to comment 

Senator Dove.as. I may say, Senator Clark, the situation you have 
described in Philadelphia is identical with that which we have in 
Chicago. 

Senator Crark. I think it is typical of pretty nearly all of our 
large metropolitan areas. 

The last section I would like to comment on is section 7 (a) (4), 
which would prohibit the use of the funds provided under this act to 
finance the movement of industry from one locality to another, com- 
monly known as the “runaway shop” provision. 

This provision is not as stringent as the one in last year’s bill, and I 
believe it to be therefore far more workable and feasible. It provides 
that no loans shall be made where the result will be to create substantial 
unemployment in another area. 

I do think it is important, and I think you will agree, that we 
do not wish to have this bill used to create employment in one spot 
at the expense of unemployment in another. 

Senator Dovenas. In other words, you think it should provide for 
net growth being channeled into the areas of chronic and persistent 
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unemployment, but not used to transfer unemployment from one area 
to another ? 

Senator Cuark. Yes, sir. 

In my statement I comment in some detail on the reasons why in my 
judgment, Mr. Chairman, the bill which you sponsored is preferable 
to the administration bill.- I would like to make only one point here. 
I believe it is pretty well established that the cost of creating one job 
in industry is in the neighborhood of $15,000 per job by the ‘time you 
get through with all of ‘the outlays which are necessary for that job. 

Senator Dovetas. That is probably true as an average for industry 
asa whole. I think if you take the hght industries, so-called, produc- 
ing soft goods, that the cost would probably be less than that. 

Senator Ciark. It might well be less, Mr. Chairman. I would be 
content to take a lower figure. 

Speaking of industry as a whole, however, for the moment we in 
Pennsylvania have a need of a minimum of 50 000 new jobs to make a 

real impact on the situation. 

If we take the $15,000 figure, that would be $750 million needed for 
Pennsylvania alone. If you cut the $15,000 figure in half, or even down 
to a third, you will see that even for our State alone to make any real 
impact, the $50 million figure in the administration bill, if I may be 
so bold’ as to say so, is laughable. 

Goodness knows, it comes too late, but there can be no doubt about 
the fact that it is far too little. I would suggest that that should 
be given very careful consideration by the committee here. There is 
just no use in doing this thing at all if we are not going to create 
enough employment in these areas to make a real impact on the social 
and economic needs. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this point very 
strongly, namely, that this area redevelopment program is not char- 
ity; it is not a giveaway; it is not creeping socialism; but it is an 
attempt to revitalize the free-enterprise system of the United States 
in accordance with the traditional techniques of capitalism, to create 
wealth where there is poverty, to improve the overall economic condi- 
tion of the United States of America, with the thought that we will, 
in the terms of our conservative friends, perpetuate the American way 
of life. 

I would hope for that reason this bill would receive the support 
of all those who are interested in keeping the free-enterprise system 
healthy and preventing the inroads of socialistic doctrines from either 
at home or abroad. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you, Senator Clark. Your testimony has 
been very able and most helpful. 

May I ask you what help Philadelphia and Pennsylvania have re- 
ceived from the present Commerce Department setup and program? 

Senator Criark. I would say practically none. 

Senator Doveias. They have consulted with the Department of 
Commerce ? 

Senator CLark. The Federal Department of Commerce? 

Senator Dovenas. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. Yes, but it is meaningless. 

Senator Doveras. Have they received any grants from the Federal 
Department of Commerce ? 
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Senator Cuark. If they have, Senator Douglas, I am not aware of 
them. I would not want to s: av categorically that we have not. There 
has been a little help in connection with the flood situation. We, of 
course, are getting some small business loans in Pennsylvania. The 
urban redevelopment program has not neglected us. But I would sa 
insofar as the Department of Commerce is concerned—and I would be 
happy to stand corrected if I am wrong—we have had no substantial 
help. 

I would say, Senator Douglas, however, that our State department 
of commerce does have a ver y vigorous program of industrial rehabili- 
tation, and Governor Leader and his secret: iry of commerce will be 
here to testify about that later. 

Senator Doveras. In the bill which we have both sponsored, it pro- 
vides for total aid of $325 million; $100 million for industrial re- 
development, and $100 million for rural redevelopment, and $75 
nillion as a loan to communities for social facilities, such as industrial 
water and parks, and then $50 million in outright grants 

I take it that you feel that this, while only meeting a frac tion of the 
needs of Penns sylvania and other States, is nevertheless more of a 
contribution to an acute problem than the $50 million proposed ? 

Senator Ciark. Very much, sir. To such an extent that ] would 
think the administration bill, if it passed, would hold out hopes that 
could not be justified. It would make no real contribution to this prob- 
lem and we would really be better off if we did not pass it, because it is 
just a gesture—a meaningless gesture. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you. 

Senator ner kman, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Sparkman. No questions. I want to commend our col- 
league on the committee for a very able presentation. 

Senator Dove as. We hope you will join us in behalf of the sub- 
committee. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you, Senator. 

(Senator Clark’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH S. CLARK, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to testify today on behalf of the 
area redevelopment bill (S. 964) which I have joined with Senator Douglas and 
other Senators in sponsoring. 

From the standpoint of Pennsylvania this is one of the most important pieces 
of legislation before the Congress. Pennsylvania has more areas of acute and 
chronic unemployment than any other State in the Union. This is a matter of 
historical accident because of the way our State’s economy developed. 

But I want to make clear at the outset that I advocate this measure not as a 
State matter alone but as a national matter. Unfortunately, the economic tragedy 
that has been visited upon so many Pennsylvania localities has occurred also in 
many localities in other States, and it can happen to communities in any State 
at any time. 

Our problems in Pennsylvania principally arise from the decline in employment 
in three industries. Jobs in coal mining have fallen continuously and substan- 
tially over a long period due to the competition of gas and oil, the increased 
mechanization of the mines, and the exhaustion of some mines. 

Along with other States in the Northeast, we have also lost a great number 
of jobs in textiles, and a somewhat smaller number in the railroad industry 
following the shift from steam to diesel locomotives. 

These three basic industries—coal, textiles, and railroads—are perhaps those 
most affected in this period by declining unemployment, and all three happen 
to converge in Pennsylvania. But in the past it has been other industries and 
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other States. We have all seen the ghost towns of the old West—and in the future 
other areas will suffer dislocations. Many industries will be affected by auto- 
mation. Others will be affected by development of competitive products. Still 
others will be adversely affected by foreign competition—and this is bound to 
happen whether or not our tariff policy is more or less restrictive. So a program 
of area redevelopment is, in my view, a national program of national importance. 
It provides a cushion for any community which has been, or may be, injured 
by an industrial dislocation beyond the power of its local citizens to solve by 
themselves. Today it is one group of communities—tomorrow it may be another 
group in other sections of the country. 

I feel that S. 964 is improved considerably, as a national measure, by the addi- 
tion last year of the provisions for aid to rural areas of unemployment and 
underemployment. This made the bill truly comprehensive in its application 
to those parts of our Nation in need of help. 

In Pennsylvania, there are 16 counties presently listed by the United States 
Employment Service as having over 6-percent unemployment. These are almost 
half of the 35 counties for which unemployment figures are available. There 
are 67 counties in the State, and we know that a number of the 32 smaller 
counties which have not been surveyed also are suffering heavy unemployment. 
The 16 counties which are listed stretch in a belt across the State from the 
anthracite region in northeastern Pennsylvania through the bituminous areas 
of the southwestern counties. A year ago, 19 counties were so listed. Thus, in 
the last year only three counties have been able to work themselves below the 
6-percent level. The mere fact that in this time of high prosperity for the Nation 
as a whole so many communities are still distressed underlines the fact that 
special measures are necessary. No matter how well conceived our broad 
national economic policies, no matter how successful they are in bringing pros- 
perity generally throughout our country, these communities are not necessarily 
going to share init Prosperity is not measured just by aggregate statistics; it is 
measured by the well-being of the individual home. To bring prosperity to the 
homes of a large part of Pennsylvania will require special action designed 
especially for the situation in these counties. 

Almost every day, I receive letters from responsible community leaders and 
from individual citizens asking what they can do to help themselves. Let me read 
from one such letter from an editor in Saxton, Pa., which expresses graphically 
the situation that is so widespread : 

“Our area comprises approximately 11,000 people, with approximately 2,500 
unemployed. The area was a mining industry until after World War II, after 
which time all of the deep mines ceased to operate, and the railroads, Huntingdon 
& Broad Top Mountain and the East Broad Top Railroad, ceased to operate. 
The H. & B. T. was scrapped and its rails taken out. The East Broad Top is about 
to suffer the same fate, since it has been purchased by an Indiana scrap firm. 

“In addition to this, the Pennsylvania Electric Co. curtailed its generating 
operations here by nearly half, so that at the present time all we have are a few 
dog holes employing 4 or 5 men, and a garment plant employing approximately 
150 women. Many of our good citizens have found employment in Altoona, and 
other distant communities, while many more have moved to such places as De- 





_ troit, Cleveland, Fairless Hills, and other areas. Most of those now residing 


here are either on relief, or receive Government surplus foods. It would also be 
interesting to note the decline in population in the past 10 years, which I would 
venture to guess is about 25 percent. 

“This type of decline does not make a healthy community, nor does it add to 
the well-being of our ‘prosperous United States,’ but tends to breed discontent 
among the people who feel that we are forgotten by our Government, who are 
seeking to raise the standards of living of our European neighbors. I personally 
think that charity begins at home. 

“Our good people do not wish to receive handouts and do not care to see 
their home depreciate in value and then move from the communities in which 
they were raised after struggling for years to build some security, but they 
merely ask that they be given some consideration by the Government in placing 
industries in order to give them an opportunity to regain their rightful places 
in the State and Nation. 

“Our chamber of commerce has worked hard to attract industries to the area 
but without success, completely ignored by responsible Government agencies 
and surveys * * *, 

“I know that the attitude of some of our officials is to find work for our 
people in other localities, thereby completely writing off our area as a ghost area. 
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This I do not believe can be done in this day and age. All areas must survive. 

“Our chamber of commerce, Lions, and other organizations stand ready to 
meet with any representative at any time to work out some solution. We have 
gathered the necessary facts and figures as suggested by Harrisburg and Wash- 
ington and would appreciate any suggestions that you can offer through your 
office.” 

Let me assure you that these people are doing, and will do, their utmost to 
help themselves. The efforts already made by distressed communities in Penn- 
sylvania—and I know the same is true in other States—can well be termed 
heroic. Communities have raised by public subscription, largely from men and 
women who make their contributions from their pay envelopes, hundreds of 
thousands of dollars which they have invested in buying sites and building 
“shell” plants in order to attract industry. Local banks have supported this 
effort to the maximum that State and Federal laws will permit. Governor 
Leader will tell you at a later hearing about the aggressive State program 
which he has initiated. But there is a clear limit to what local communities 
with State help, can do. Local resources are simply insufficient. What they 
need now is aid from the outside. This aid will not supplant local effort but 
will stimulate, encourage, and support it. 

There may be those who say, let’s not interfere with the natural workings of 
the economy—let the people move out. But let’s look at the social and economic 
cost of such a course. The younger people leave, and what remains behind is a 
dying community of the middle-aged and elderly—on relief. Men trying to 
save their homes commute many miles to work over icy mountain roads, or 
they take jobs beyond commuting distance, paying a double housing cost and 
seeing their families only occasionally. In some communities, jobs for men 
disappear and jobs for women remain, and ablebodied men find themselves in 
unbearable role of doing the housework and tending to children while their 
wives are the breadwinners. 

Property in which families have invested their entire savings loses its value. 
Businesses which have been carefully managed over the years close their doors. 
Some of this social and economic loss is bound to occur in any case, but cer- 
tainly our purpose should be to help these communities hold it to a minimum. 

In my view, the Congress settled the philosophy behind this issue back in 
1946. In passing the Employment Act of 1946, the Congress buried the notion of 
laissez faire economics as applied to 20th century America. It acknowledged 
that the Federal Government has responsibility for action necessary to assure 
maximum employment. 

A program of area redevelopment is an essential application of the concepts 
in the Employment Act. It identifies localities where there is not maximum 
employment; it provides practical and effective help to supplement local efforts. 

I think it is fair to say that S. 964 would provide the first truly effective 
program to help distressed areas. We have found in Pennsylvania that the pro- 
visions of present law, including procurement preferences, have had no sub- 
stantial impact. This is not to criticize any of those measures; it simply 
states the fact that they have proved to be little more than a token when 
measured against the size of the problem that must be tackled. 

Now, let me turn to some of the specific features of S. 964. 

First, sections 5 (a) and 5 (e) contain new language which is intended to 
make clear that redevelopment areas are not necessarily confined to the market 
areas listed by the Department of Labor. As it affects Pennsylvania, a limita- 
tion to these areas would exclude three kinds of areas which are as deserving 
of help as any others. 

The first group which should be permitted to qualify consists of industrial 
counties which have too small a labor force to be included in the present Labor 
Department list. For example, in Pennsylvania the available data indicates 
that the incidence of unemployment in Greene County, in the extreme southwest 
corner of the State, is approximately the same as in the adjacent county of 
Fayette. These are two coal-mining counties with comparable problems, but 
because Greene County is smaller it is not listed, as is Fayette, as a surplus labor 
market area. Other smaller mining counties are similarly excluded. The act 
should be broad enough to include these just as it has been broadened to include 
rural counties. 

The second group consists of the outlying regions of large metropolitan areas. 
For example, Washington County is listed as part of the Pittsburgh labor market 
area, which has less than 6 percent unemployment; yet if Washington County 
were considered separately, the figures indicate it would probably qualify for 
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assistance. Industrial prosperity on the other side of this large metropolitan 
area does not necessarily help the people who own homes and businesses in 
Washington County. The new language in the act would make clear the Admin- 
istrator’s discretion to include only a portion of a major labor market area. 

The third kind of area which should be covered is also a part of a major 
metropolitan area—this time near the center rather than at the edges. Indus- 
trial blight in the area immediately surrounding the core of the city is the rule 
not the exception in American metropolitan areas. As a former mayor of Phila- 
delphia, I can speak firsthand about the situation in my own city. This was the 
point on which I testified before the labor subcommittee on Senator Douglas’ 
pill last year. 

Within Philadelphia, we have hundreds of old loft-type factories which have 
pecome Obsolete and are no longer attractive manufacturing sites. In the same 
general area, we have several hundred thousand citizens of very low income, 
many of them recent immigrants from the South. As industry has migrated 
from this area these low-income workers have lost an important part of their 
employment opportunities. Nobody knows exactly what percentage are un- 
employed, but it is safe to assume that it is more than the 6 percent which our 
bill uses as its criterion. It is no solution for these people that employment is 
high in Bucks County or Delaware County or across the river in New Jersey. 

It is not practical for them to commute, even if they could find work there. 
To restore the economic base of Philadelphia, it is essential to reestablish indus- 
try there, near where these people live. The new language of section 5 would 
clearly authorize the Administrator to designate such a section as an area eligi- 
ble for help. In addition, the bill would amend the Housing Act to remove the 
requirement that urban renewal areas be predominantly residential. This 
would make it possible to clear areas of industrial blight and sell them for 
industrial redevelopment. Then aid would also be available, under this bill, for 
the construction of modern industrial buildings such as would be assisted in 
other depressed areas. 

The final section on which I wish to comment is section 7 (a) (4), which pro- 
hibits the use of the funds provided under this act to finance the movement of 
industry from one locality to another. This provision is not as stringent as the 
one in last year’s original bill, and I think it is more workable. 

I sincerely hope it will prove acceptable to those who opposed last year’s 
provision. It would be tragic if this bill—which will help both North and 
South—were defeated because of an argument between the two sections. I 
think we should conceive of this bill as one which does not seek to help anyone 
at anyone else’s expense—we gain nothing for the Nation if we create employ- 
ment in distressed areas by creating significant unemployment elsewhere. We 
are trying in this bill to channel into areas of greatest need a portion of the 
growth of our economy. If we assist new and expanding industries in these 
areas then we are helping them and injuring no one. 

I have confined my comments so far to S. 964. In my view, S. 104 and S. 1433 
fall far short of what is required. To cite just some of their defects: They 
assign responsibility to the Department of Commerce, where we know the pro- 
gram would not be assured of the vigorous and sympathetic leadership that is 
essential. Both these bills call for 8 percent unemployment to qualify an area, 
rather than 6 percent. They exclude rural areas from the loan provisions. 
They restrict the loans, participations, and guaranties to $50 million, which 
would be insufficient to do the job that needs to be done. S. 104 limits loans 
to 25 percent and 20 years maturity, and S. 1433 limits them to 35 percent and 
2 years. These are again not adequate. These bills have no program of assist- 
ance for public facilities. While many of the provisions of S. 104 and S. 1433 
represent steps forward, either bill would certainly be far less effective than 
§. 964 would be. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that the area redevelopment bill which I have co- 
sponsored with Senator Douglas and other Senators is one of the most impor- 
tant acts before the Congress. It is a curative measure for some areas, un 
emergency standby measure for the rest of the country. It is an expression 
of the humane philosophy of government which in our time is now accepted, 
I believe, by the great majority in both parties. It applies in a concrete way 
the ethical precept that the fortunate have responsibility to help the less for- 
tunate—especially when those who are less fortunate are undertaking strenu- 
ously to help themselves. 
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An area redevelopment program is not charity. It is not a giveaway. It 
helps private enterprise create wealth where wealth is needed. It helps preserve 
self-respect and the democratic, self-reliant American way of life. 

Senator Doveias. Senator Edward Martin, our esteemed colleague 
from Pennsylvania, was to have been here to testify on the general 
problem, and in support of the bill, S. 1433, which he and others have 
introduced. Senator Martin is a member of the very important Ap- 
propriations Committee and they have a pressing meeting this morn- 
ing, so he is unable to appear, but he has a statement which his special 
assistant, Mr. Greene, has with him. I understand that Mr. Greene 
is here to testify. 

Would you come forward, sir? 

Before you testify, may I acknowledge that we have in attendance 
in the hearing room this morning a group of members of the Textile 
Workers Union of America from a number of States, including the 
State of Maine—which is the State where I grew up and in which I 
lived. I left there at an early age. We have union representatives 
from the State of Rhode Island, the State of North Carolina, the 
State of Georgia, the State of Tennessee, the State of Alabama, and 
the State of New Jersey. 

While I cannot ask these gentlemen to testify, I will be very glad 
to have them stand, and I want to thank them for their interest in 
this hearing. 

Mr. Greene, we are very glad to have you here, and we are sorry 
that Senator Martin is unavoidably detained. We know of his in- 
terest in this problem and appreciate your presence at this session very 
much. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD MARTIN, A UNITED STATES SENA- 
TOR FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, AS PRESENTED BY 
LeROY V. GREENE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO SENATOR MARTIN 


Mr. Greene. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Senator Martin asked 
me to express to you personally his very deep regret at being unable 
to be here this morning, and asked me to see you and present this 
statement. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Greene. The statement by Senator Martin reads as follows: 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to appear before the 
committee in behalf of S. 1483, the Area Assistance Act of 1957, to 
implement the recommendations made by the President of the United 
States to assist areas of chronic unemployment in the United States. 

In his recent economic report, the President urged the Congress 
to enact such legislation and make necessary appropriations to assist 
localized areas in taking steps to develop and maintain stable and 
diversified economies by a program of financial and technical as- 
sistance. 

In the economic report, President Eisenhower reviewed various 
steps that have been taken to alleviate conditions in depressed areas. 
He stated in part: 

The high employment levels of the last few years have facilitated economic 
adjustments needed to correct persistent unemployment conditions in various 


areas. Although the Federal Government makes its greatest contribution to the 
solution of local unemployment problems by following policies which promote 
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stable growth for the economy as a whole, there are many ways in which it helps 
local areas with more or less chronic unemployment. In awarding Federal pro- 
curement contracts, preference has been given to businesses located in such areas. 
Also, defense facilities constructed in the areas are accorded special accelerated 
tax-amortization privileges. Increased appropriations for the Office of Area 
Development in the Department of Commerce have made it possible to extend im- 
proved and augmented services to many such areas. The Department of Labor, 
through affiliated State agencies, has expanded community employment programs 
and services. 

But, as the President has further pointed out, greater efforts are 
needed to help certain localities strengthen their economic base. In 
some cases the forces responsible for persistent unemployment are so 
strong and so varied that they will yield only to comprehensive meas- 
ures taken jointly by private groups, State and local governments, and 
the Federal Government. 

The bill which I have introduced is not a handout to local com- 
munities or States—nor will it establish a superstructure of Federal 
control that would deprive communities of the primary initiative in 
planning and financing their own economic development. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize the committee will study carefully the pro- 
visions contained in this proposed legislation—but I would like to 
briefly summarize some of the important considerations. 

Major programs proposed to help these areas involve technical and 
financial assistance. Technical assistance is available to all areas. To 
qualify for financial assistance, however, certain conditions must be 
met. In the first place, the areas assisted must be certified by the 
Secretary of Labor as having substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment; currently at the rate of 8 percent or more and at least 8 percent 
unemployment for the major portion of 2 preceding years. 

To assure that State and local leaders join in the program, there 
must first be submitted by the area or community an overall program 
for its economic developme nt, as well as a finding by the State that the 
project for which financial assistance is sought is consistent with that 
program. For the same reason, assistance is to be extended only to 
public or private persons or groups approved by the State in which the 
project is located. 

Loans may be made under this program for industrial site develop- 
ment, and constr uction and rehabilitation of factory buildings. Such 
assistance is not available for working capital, purchase of machinery 
or equipment, or to assist the relocation of establishments if this will 
cause unemployment in their original locations. 

The total amount outstanding at any one time for such loans is not 
to exceed $50 million. 

Grants for technical assistance, including studies to develop po- 
tentialities for economic growth will be available—not to exceed 
$1,500,000 in such grants annually. 

Borrowers must. first exhaust the possibility of a loan on reason- 
able terms from private lenders or other Federal agencies before 
obtaining assistance under this act. 

Activities authorized by this act are to be coordinated with exist- 
ing Federal ea ‘In such coordination the Departments of 
Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare; and the Housing and Home 
Finance Administration will take an active part, so as to provide the 
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maximum assistance from the minimum Federal expenditure, by 
allowing special benefits under these programs for these areas. 

Mr. Chairman, with the high degree of prosperity in our Nation 
today, it is alarming and disturbing to realize that there are areas 
and pockets of unemployment—and actual want—in communities 
within our own States. 

It should be the first concern of our Government to solve these prob- 
lems, so that all of our citizens can contribute to the fullest extent 
to the well-being of their families and the welfare of their country. 

In the pending legislation, S. 1433, I believe we have the means 
for attacking this problem. 

The program will aim at lasting improvement—not temporary re- 
lief. 

Federal assistance will depend upon active financial participation 
by State and local groups. 

Initiation of programs, administration, and control of funds allo- 
cated will remain at the State and local level. 

I urge the committee to give its earnest consideration to this legis- 
lation, with the hope that we can get action upon a program in this 
session of Congress. 

That ends the statement of Senator Martin, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you so much for your consideration. 

Senator Dovatas. Are there any questions ? 

Senator SparKMAN. I notice you say the total amount of loans out- 
standing at any one time shall not exceed $50 million. Do you have 
a limitation for States? 

Mr. Greene. No, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. In most of the programs of this type we have 
written in a maximum limitation for any one State in order to make 
certain that it is not all placed in 1 or 2 or 8 States. I merely put 
that out as a suggestion. 

Mr. Greene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you. 

Mr. Greene. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Doveras. Senator Clark. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Greene, I wonder if you could help me out as 
to the present number of unemployed in Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Greene. Sir, I have those figures in the office where I work 
with them, as you do, every day, but I did not bring them with me 
because I did not anticipate being questioned. 

Senator Criark. My recollection is it is in excess of 250,000, and 
in the neighborhood of 300,000. Would that jibe with your memory? 

Mr. Greene. Generally, that is my recollection, but somewhat 
less, 

Senator Crark. You would agree, would you not, that there has 
been a great loss in Pennsylvania in mining, which has been continuing 
for a good many years? 

Mr. Greene. There is no question about that. That is a very crit- 
ical situation beyond any doubt, and continues to get worse. 

Senator Crark. I think we will agree that in a town like Altoona, 
for example, the employment opportunities are far less than they 
used to be when the railroads worked by steam and the shops were 
operating at a fairly high level of employment. 
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Mr. Greene. I think it is a comparable situation with so many com- 
munities, but the real problem here, as we see it, is in the anthracite 
and bituminous regions. 

Senator CriarK. Yes. 

Mr. GreENE. You made reference in your testimony to the possi- 
bility of ghost towns, and that sort of thing, where the mines had 
closed and they were a one-industry town. The persons who were 
residents of those towns continue to live there because of their home 
ties. 

Senator Cuark. Yes. I wanted to get your reaction as to whether 
you thought I substantially overstated the situation in our State with 
respect to the need for this kind of legislation? 

Mr. Greene. No, sir. 

Senator Ciark. [ am wondering whether you would agree with me 
that we in Pennsylvania could spend the entire $50 million called 
for by the administration bill without any difficulty at all, and all 
to good purpose. 

Mr. Greene. It is an interesting question, sir. I would hesitate 
to speak for the Senator on that. 

Senator Ciark. I would be happy to know whether the two Sen- 
ators from Pennsylvania would concur in that position. 

Mr. GreENE. I think the two Senators from Pennsylvania would 
find it a very interesting area for discussion. 

Senator SpARKMAN. May I suggest perhaps that is a good reason 
for the Senators from the other States to make certain that there is 
a maximum limitation put in the bill. 

Senator CrarK. That goes through my mind, Senator Sparkman. 
The other way to handle it is to be sure the initial grant is large enough. 
Do you know why the administration bill does not permit loans for 
machinery and equipment, but only for land and buildings? 

Mr: GREENE. I believe Senator Martin will want to discuss that 
point. 

Senator Ciark. Would you see any immediate objection to permit- 
ting loans for machinery and equipment? It occurs to me that in 
many light industries that is frequently the heaviest part of needed 
expenditures. 

Mr. GREENE. In view of the very broad area involved I know Sen- 
ator Martin will want to speak on that directly. 

Senator Cuark. Do you have any thought, Mr. Greene, as to why 
the administration bill has a loan limitation of 35 percent of the 
needed funds and restricts loans to 25 years? Are you aware of the 
thinking behind that? 

Mr. Greene. Senator Martin will want to present that detail. 

Senator Ciark. It would be my thought that in view of the lack of 
local resources in so many of our Pennsylvania communities 

Mr. Greene. I do not know about that, sir. 

Senator Criark. I suppose you would not have any personal 
thought—and I am just trying to bring it out in the record—as to 
why the administration bill has not provisions permitting either 
grants or loans for the construction of public facilities? Because I 
assume you will agree with me there is many a community in Pennsy]- 
vania, and I assume elsewhere, which is badly in need of public fa- 
cilities, but local resources are unable to provide them in view of the 
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curtailment of the tax rolls as a result of the cutting of employment, 

Mr. Greene. Again I am sure Senator Martin would prefer to dis- 
cuss that personally, for the reason that various communities—and 
so many of them as you so well know—have set up their own agencies 
for purposes of self-help, and there could be broad areas of conflict 
there which would naturally be the subject of considerable debate. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much. 

Senator Dovatas. We want to thank you very much for coming, 
Mr. Greene, and compliment you on the ability with which you pre- 
sented your point of view. I want to say for the record we know 
of Senator Martin’s interest in this matter and know he would have 
come if it had not been for important work on this other committee to 
which he had a prior commitment. 

Mr. Greens. May I thank the chairman and the committee for 
their courtesy. 

Senator Doveras. Yes. Thank you. We have an all-senatorial 

cast this morning. Our next witness is our distinguished colleague 
from Alabama, Senator Sparkman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN SPARKMAN, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Senator SparkMAN. Mr. Chairman and my colleagues on this sub- 
committee: I appreciate the opportunity of presenting a statement 
to the subcommittee with reference to underemployment in depressed 
industrial and rural areas. Iam glad to be numbered as one of the 
sponsors of the bill S. 964. 

Senator Dovetas. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt, you 
were not only one of the sponsors, but I think you were the first per- 
son who called to the attention of the country the poverty and under- 
employment in rural areas of the country. The report which you pre- 
pared for the Joint Economic Committee on low-income families was 
a trail-blazing affair which influenced our thinking and which led 
to the incorporation of the rural areas feature in the bill last year. 
So that you are one of the fathers of this legislation. 

Senator SparkMANn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If that be true 

I am a very proud father, although I may say in recent years I have 
moved into the classification of grandfather. 
Mr. Chairman, while I urge particularly favorable consideration of 
964, I want to say that I am delighted that there are other bills in- 
‘eomeea on this subject because it ‘shows the general interest in this 
particular type of legislation. 

The chairman of the subcommittee will recall that some 2 or 3 
years ago I introduced a bill which had particular application to 
rural areas. As a matter of fact it was an agricultural bill in which 
I sought to extend the program of technical assistance to the low- 
income rural counties of the United States. 

Then, in 1955, the study to which the chairman has referred was 
made, and in the last Congress the nee Senator from Ll- 
linois introduced a bill relating to depressed areas. I recall quite well 
his talking with me regarding the inclusion of ‘the rural feature of 
my agricultural bill in it, and it was included in the bill that passed 
the Senate last year. 
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Senator Doveias. The Senator from Illinois gladly acknow 9 
the fact that the driving impetus for the inc lusion of the rural are 
which are especially poverty stricken and where there is a great deal 
of unemployment, came from the Senator from Alabama and others 
like him. 

Senator Sparkman. I intend, Mr. Chairman, to allude to that study 
and to that report frequently in my statement. In fact, my state- 
ment is based primarily on it. 

By the way, while I think of it, m: iy I say to Senator Clark and to 
Mr. Greene that in referring to one of the staff studies of the Sub- 
committee on Low-Income Families, which is a subcommittee of the 
Joint Economic Committee, that there is found on page 230 selected 
statistics on the labor force. Included in that is the average weekly 
insured une ny pea under State programs, and Pennsylvania is 
listed during the year 1954 and during the year 1955 and up through 
July. The figure runs all the way from a high of 234,000 to as low 
as 138,000 during the period. 

Senator Dovuctas. Of course, that is simply unemployment 

Senator SparkMan. I was going to point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
relates only to the insured unemployment. So I would say, without 
referring to the present figure, that certainly back during that year 
and a half, the figure that was given was probably a rather conserva- 
tive figure for Pennsylvania. 

Senator Crarx. Thank you very much, Senator Sparkman. I ap- 
preciate that lift. 

Senator SparkMan. As most of you know—particularly the chair- 
man of this subcommittee, the distinguished and able Senator from 
Illinois, and the chairman of the full committee, the likewise dis- 
tinguished and able Senator from Arkansas, who are members, along 
with me, of the Joint Economic Committee, operating under the 
provisions of the Employment Act of 1946—that committee has a 
continuing interest and responsibility in ways and means of pro- 
moting maximum employment, production, and purchasing power. 

Just last week, we submitted to Congress our report on the 1957 
Economic Report of the President. I may say that that is one of the 
annual tasks that the committee has to perform under the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, and I earnestly hope that as time goes on more and 
more attention will be given by the Congress as a whole to that study 
and that report that is made at the beginning of each year. Under 
the law we are required to submit that report not later than March 1, 
and this year it was submitted, as I recall it, either on the last day of 
February or perhaps the first day of March. 

In submitting that report just last week, a substantial majority of 
the 14 members that make up the Joint Economic Committee—7 Sen- 
ators and 7 Members of the House of Representatives—joined in the 
following recommendation, which is set forth on pages 8 and 9 of that 
report. That is House Report 175, 85th Congress, Ist session. This 
is recommendation No. 16, and I will read it: 





16. We urge the attention of the Congress to pending comprehensive measures 
for Federal aid to economically depressed industrial and rural areas, in line with 
a continuing recommendation of this committee. We are pleased to note the 
President’s concern with depressed industrial areas, but we urge equal attention 
to depressed rural areas. 
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The persistence of 19 major depressed local areas as of January 1957 is dis. 
turbing in an economy operating overall at high employment levels. We there. 
fore emphasize our broad recommendations of prior years for effective programs 
to reduce the relative immobility of capital and labor resources which is basically 
responsible for pockets of persistent underemployment. 


That is the end of that recommendation. Most of the committee's 
studies in this area have been carried out by the Subcommittee on 
Low-Income Families, and it is their work which I particularly want 
to bring to the attention of this subcommittee today. That subcom- 
mittee, ‘consisting of Senator Ralph E. Flanders, of Vermont, Repre- 
sentative Augustine B. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, with myself as chair- 
man, conducted extensive hearings and studies during 1955. 

The subcommittee’s final report was submitted a little over a year 
ago, and on January 5, 1956, was approved for submission to the 

ongress. That report, by the w ay, is rather brief. It is Report No. 
1311 of the 84th Congress, 2d session, and I commend it to the reading 
and consideration of the entire subcommittee and committee and to 
others who may be interested. It is only 14 pages in length. 

Senator Dovetas. Would the Senator believe that this ought to be 
made a part of the record at the conclusion of your testimony ? 

Senator Sparkman. If the chairman would see fit to do that, I 
should think it would be a very good thing. As I point out, it is only 
14 pages in length and it will not burden the record. 

Senator Dovueias. That will be done. (See p. 82.) 

Senator SparkMAN. Thank you, sir. The report, entitled “A Pro- 
gram for the Low-Income Population at Substandard Levels of Liv- 
ing,” as I have said, is printed as Senate Report 1311, 84th Congress, 
2d session. I have provided copies of the report and other subcom- 
mittee materials for the use of the members of the subcommittee. 
Therefore, I will not take the time to go into the details of these 
publications today. 

I should like, however, to discuss briefly our subcommittee’s find- 
ings and recommendations concerning the causes of low income asso- 
ciated with the economy as a whole. 

The existence of areas of low economic activity—both industrial 
and agricultural—seriously retards the rate of our national growth, 
and is, in itself, a significant cause of the self-perpetuation of low- 
income, underemploy red groups. 

The goal of achieving full utilization of our national resources— 
land, labor, and capital—will never be attained, as our report states, 
so long as these geographic pockets of continuing economic depres- 
sion persist. 

As brought out in our subcommittee’s hearings, and as I pointed 
out to the Subcommittee on Labor of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee last year in considering similar legislation, de- 
pressed industrial areas have come into being i in the past, and will 
continue to arise in the future, unless preventive action is taken, for the 
following reasons: 

3 Decrease or depletion of natural resources in the area. 

(2) Technological advances which outmode a particular industry 
such as the effect, for instance, on Altoona, Pa., of the dieselization 
of engines. This is especially true of one- industry towns. When the 
major industry closes on n, the community is hard hit. 
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(3) Shifts in demand for products, which cause some industries to 
decline while others expand. 

(4) Migration of industry, reflecting, among other things, changes 
in the location of markets and sources of supplies. 

(5) Geographic isolation. This factor in some cases, however, may 
now become an advantage because of the needs of particular defense 
industries. 

Equally important are the reasons why some areas, once depressed, 
tend to stay that way: 

(1) Unfavorable labor-management history. Perhaps a reputation 
for poor relations was handed down from earlier times. This situa- 
tion no longer may be true today. 

(2) Relative immobility of displaced or unemployed workers, 
especially the older age groups. As several witnesses stated, “It is 
easier to move capital than people.” 

Senator Doveias. May I interrupt to say at this point that I re- 
member a line from Adam Smith who said, “Man is of all baggage the 
most difficult to be transported.” 

Senator SpaArKMAN. I think that has been proven true, too. 

(3) Gradual decline in adequacy of community facilities and serv- 
ices. It is increasingly true that most modern communities depend 
upon local industrial activity as a major source of taxes to run the 
community. 

As the tax revenues of the community decline, the resulting impair- 
ment in public services is an obstacle to the attraction of new industry 
and to the retention of the younger and the more able workers. 

It was emphasized during our hearings that expansion of economic 
activity provides the only long-run solution to the problems of indus- 
trial areas with a chronic labor surplus. This goal cannot be reached 
overnight. It will require constructive cooperation between all levels 
of government, business, industry, and labor, and local groups. And, 
perhaps most important of all, the depressed areas and communities 
themselves must provide the will and the sustained interest in im- 
proving their economic status. Without this, help provided from 
without cannot provide a lasting cure. 

Our subcommittee made clear, however, that the responsibility for 
adapting to economic change cannot and should not rest entirely upon 
the local community. Business, labor, the State government and the 
Federal Government, all have a positive role to play. 

I would like to read to you some of the specific recommendations 
included in the report of the Subcommittee on Low-Income Families 
which relate to the problem of depressed industrial areas. I quote 
from the report. 

We recommend: 

(1) Substantial expansion of existing programs of technical assistance to 
depressed industrial areas and to small producers within the area. 

(2) Credit aids be extended, when such assistance is economically desirable 
to existing local industries, and to approved local groups engaged in planning 
and constructing “ever-available” plants for the purpose of attracting diversi- 
fied and expanding industries. Credit aid may possibly take the form of loan 
guaranties designed to promote maximum stimulus to private investment. 

(3) That the Federal Government share in planning and conducting appro- 


priate economic surveys to determine the scope of current and potential local 
resources. 
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(4) Expansion of the small-business program, with particular emphasis on aid 
to depressed areas, and coordinated with a strengthened program of decentra]- 
ization of defense contracts. 

(5) Extension of vocational counseling, job information, and placement sery- 
ices of the Federal-State employment services so that workers in depressed 
areas will be aware of job opportunities in other communities. In addition, 
these agencies should expand their function of alerting employers outside of 
depressed areas, as well as within, to the types of skills currently available in 
depressed areas. 

(6) That financial assistance should be provided to unemployed workers will- 
ing to undertake the approved retraining programs, and to those willing to 
migrate to areas of labor shortage. 

Senator Dovetas. I may say that this is a feature of the bill which 
the Senator from Alabama and the Senator from Pennsylvania are 
sponsoring along with the Senator from Illinois; namely, the pro- 
visions for retraining, with added unemployment insurance payments 
during that period of retraining. 

Senator CLarK. Will the Senator permit an interruption? Senator 
Sparkman, in your analysis of why areas once depressed tend to stay 
that way I wonder if you would agree that in addition to the reasons 
which you indicated, a quite important one is that having once become 
depressed there is no longer available adequate local capital to break 
the descending spiral of the depression by bringing in new industries 
and, therefore, new jobs. So that unless something breaks that vicious 
circle the situation is going to get worse instead of better? 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes. I think many, many examples could be 
cited to justify the conclusion that has been stated by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. I can think of several in my own State. IT can recall, 
for instance, in the county in which I grew up, the railroad, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad, had a big shop located in the county seat. 
People from all over the county more or less moved in, that is, repre- 
sentatives of families. Individual members of farm families every- 
where worked in the shops. I worked there myself when I was a 
student in the university. I had an older brother who worked there 
for many years. 

Finally, in the early 1920’s, those shops were moved away. They 
just cleared out, and Decatur remained practically a ghost town fora 
good many years. Finally the TVA came in and gave considerable 
assistance. I do not mean assistance in the form of this kind of aid, 
but stimulation I should say. Then the people of the city of Decatur 
got to working energetically, and today it is one of the finest industrial 
cities of its size to be found anywhere. A great part of it was done 
by local capital. Another part was done by people who saw the ad- 
vantages that the situation had to offer and moved in. 

By the way, the editor of the daily paper there a few years ago 
made a talk on the subject of The Decatur Story. That was pub- 
lished, and I believe it was published in some of the m: iwazines, and 
perhaps in the New York Times. It was carried to ye York and 
it was broadcast and it was a very interesting story. I do not know 
Raeenes copies of it are still available but I shall be glad to see if I 

‘an get copies and, if so, I will be glad to supply a copy to any member 
of the subcommittee wanting it. ; 

Senator Dovenas. Not only th: at, but if you supply a copy we will 
have it printed in the record. (See p. 91.) 

Senator SparKMAN. It is a remarkable story of this very thing. 
May I revert to another little area that is much smaller—the case of a 
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rural town. Walker County, Ala., is essentially a coal-mining county. 
For a good many years it went through all of the pangs and agonies 
that most of the coal- -mining areas of the United States have. gone 
through. There was a little town of Cordova right in the heart of 
the mining area, and some people started a small plant there. It was 
an. asphalt plant—not a big plant by any means. In fact, it employed 
probably only 50 to 60 people. But when you remember these are 
the wage earners for that many families you realize it was feeding 250 
to 300 “people. The plant was about to go under when application 

vas made to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It was one of 
those cases that you might. call a borderline case as to whether the 
RFC should deem it suftic ‘iently secure to justify a loan. 

I talked with members of the RFC regarding it. I had them re- 
examine it and had the people come up here. I said, “Do not be 
content just with considering the application, but see if you can work 
something out. See what kind of a loan you can work out.” They 
got together on a loan which made it possible for the plant to take on 
the little expansion that was necessary and buy the new equipment 
that they had to have. That loan was satisfactorily discharged and 
the plant remained there as an industry that has virtually saved 
that little country town. 

Senator Dovuaias. And if it had not been for the RFC they 
would not have been able to obtain loans from local agencies. 

Senator SparKMAN. Not at all. 

Senator Doveias. Or insurance companies, or banks outside of the 
area. 

Senator Sparkman. That is right. I do not think there is any 
bank in the town of Cordova at all and, if so, it would certainly 
have such low capitalization it could not possibly carry a loan of 
that type. The whole county was a depressed area, and it has been, 
over a good mi ny years, carried as one of the depressed areas of the 
United States. I do not think it is today because, as you know, the 
coal-mining industry has greatly improved i in the last couple of years, 
largely by the stepped-up use of coal in steam generating electric 
plants after all of our water resources were pretty well used up. 

I am sure if a study were made of the whole country you could 
find literally hundreds of examples of that type, and in much larger 
places. 

One instance I just gave is just a little country town and the other 
is a very nice city of probs bly 30.000 to 40,000 people, but I am 
sure you can go up to cities of hundreds of thousands of population 
and maybe re: ul big cities. 

Senator CrarK. Senator, I agree very much with the very able 
presentation you made of that problem. What it means to me is 
that a little seed money would go a very long way in rehabilitating a 
community which is on the way down. It would enable iv to stop the 
down- -spiral and start back up with the assistance of local ingenuity 
and local initiative. But the seed money has to come from some- 
where outside because the local community does not have the money 
to provide it; and if it is provided that way it will pay dividends 
many times over in the increased wealth achieved through the work- 
ings of private enterprise. 
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Senator Sparkman. Of course, I think that the Senator is com- 
pletels correct. Seed money, properly placed, under a_ well- 
administered program—they must all go together. No industry or 
no area can be saved merely by pouring money in. The program 
must be wisely designed and the money wisely used. But I am 
firmly of the opinion “there is no de pressed area in the United States 
that is beyond redemption. I think the same thing applies to our 
depressed farm areas. It is going to take some work, and it is going 
to take some interest, and it is going to take some careful administra- 
tion, but it can be done, and I think that is what these measures all 
strike at. 

Senator Doveras. Senator, there is one point on which I would like 
to see whether your thinking jibes with mine. We hear a great deal 
about the dangers of inflation and the nec essity for restricting the 
amount of credit so as to prevent a further undue rise in the price 
level. But in the case of these areas which have substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment, would not the creation of this additional credit 
to put these people to work call into play the production of additional 
goods and more fully utilize the idle resource of labor and, therefore, 
along with the increased quantity of money you have an increased 
quantity of goods so that you have little or no inflationary pressure? 

Senator SPARKMAN. That is true. At the same time, with those 
increases you have increased revenues in the form of taxes that come 
to the Government of the United States. 

Senator Dovetas. And to the local government. 

Senator SparKMAN. And to the local governments as well. I think 
of two examples that could be used to illustrate that, Mr. Chairman. 
One of them might be referred to as Democratic territory and the 
other one Republican territory. 

Senator Doucias. Both American territory ? 

Senator Sparkman. Purely American. The Democratic territory 
I would refer to is the TVA. I know from experience what it 
has meant there. <A great part of the TVA area was what might be 
called an economically depressed area before the TVA came 
in with all of the many programs it stimulated. As a result of its 
coming in a remarkable thing has happened. 

The increase in taxation—and I am talking about the revenues to 
the Federal Government—the increased proportion of the taxes that 
are paid into the Federal Government in the TVA area has gone up 
sharply. I am not talking about the increased amount, but talking 
about the increased percentage that that area pays. There has been 
a sharp increase in the proportion paid which, I believe, if figured 
out would demonstrate what a worthwhile investment that was not 
only to the individuals living in the area but to the economy of the 
country as a whole, including taxes paid to the various governmental 
units. 

The second thing I was going to demonstrate—and this has been 
accepted for many, many years—is that when we appropriate money 
for reclamation and irrigation, the money is put out, I believe, with 
portions of it at no interest charge at all. If I am wrong in that then 
certainly it is at a very, very low rate of interest. The justification 
that has always been given has been that it is bringing new revenue- 
producing resources into being. 
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Senator Doucuas. Does the Senator refer to irrigation projects? 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Reclamation and irrigation. The two together. 
That is true. We build a huge dam and that part which is used for 
reclamation and irrigating new lands I believe is repaid to the Federal 
Treasury without inter ‘est, 1s it not ? 

Senator Doves. That is correct. 

Senator SrarKMAN. It ison the basis that it is creating new revenue- 
producing resources. I think it is true. I have never found fault with 
it. The rather str: ange thing about it is that a great many of those who 
have opposed TVA on the ground that interest was not paid back are 
those who are the strongest advocates of this other program. 

Senator Dovuauias. I may say to the Senator I have distinct reserva- 
tions about some of these irrigation projects, notably those that go 
up over 5,000 feet above sea level and which have a short growing 
season, and where the cost——— 

Senator Srarkman. Of course, the Senator is picking out one in- 
dividual project there. 

Senator Dovucias. A great many projects, costing $700 to $1,400 
an acre; which can only “be repaid out of the power revenues. I am 
not a physiocrat. I do not believe that the land is the only source of 
activity which creates a net surplus. The development of industry 
also has a secondary effect. I believe that a greater use of these reve- 
nues for power purposes rather tlian for subsidizing irrigation would 
be appropriate, but this is not the place for us to debate the subject. 

The Senator from Illinois has been amused at the fact that many of 
those who opposed TV A, which pays back both interest and principal, 
nevertheless seem to be strong for the irrigation projects which pay 
back only the principal and, indeed, are very strong for the naviga- 
tion projects, which pay back neither principal nor interest. 

However, this is part of the peculiarities of the human mind and the 
divergent pressures of geographical groups. I might have a little 
conflict with my good friend from Pennsyly vania on this subject, and 

I do not want to disturb the deep friendship we have. 

Senator Crark. I could not agree more that this is neither the time 
nor the place for that particular type of controversy, but I wonder 
if you two distinguished Senators, who have made such great contri- 
butions in connection with economic matters, would agree with me 
that it is most important to establish as a part of this record that the 
bill presently pending before this committee, whether it be the admin- 
istration bill or S. 964, is not an inflationary measure and cannot be 
attacked successfully on that ground. I would hope you gentlemen 
who are far better economists than I would ever hope to “be would 
make it very clear in this record that this bill is not an inflationary 
measure. 

Senator Doveias. Because it will put to work an idle resource. 

Senator SparkMAN. Yes. 

Senator Doueias. And provide added products which would offset 
the added amount of credit. Price levels are the product of the rela- 
tionship between the quantity of money on the one side and the quan- 
tity of goods on the other. This is stated very crudely, but it is 
substantis ally correct. 

Senator Sparkman. I agree completely with the chairman. As a 
matter of fact that was the initial part of his statement and it was 
following our agreement that I really took off on this other angle. 
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Senator Doveras. I am delighted, but I did not want to lead you 
too far from my paths of financial purity. 

Senator SparKMAN. Mr. Chairman, let me say in conclusion that 
both the industrial areas and the rural areas, or, on a smaller scale, 
communities, require additional capital resources, as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania pointed out a few minutes ago; they require new indus- 
trial development to absorb labor surpluses, ‘increased availability of 
credit and technical assistance to the community and to the small 
farmer or businessman, expansion of educational and training oppor- 
tunities available to the local population, enlarged and improved 
community facilities and services, greater access to adequate health 
care, and other things that I might name. 

There are, to be sure, those needs of low-income rural families which 
are concerned with the farming unit itself that are outside the scope 
of this bill. I believe, however, that S. 964 will go far toward meet- 
ing one of the subcommittee’s major rec ommendations for de pressed 
rural areas which emphasizes the need to encourage offfarm employ- 
ment by development of appropriate new or expanded industries 
within the area and to provide greater opportunities for rural people 
to obtain training for nonfarm occupations. 

By the way, Mr. Chairman, that is not as difficult a job as some 
people sometimes think. In that connection I would like to relate a 
little experience. Back when we started getting ready for World 
War II, or at least building our defenses, which did prove to be the 
preparation for World War II, there was a great expansion of pro- 
duction of defense materials throughout the United States. I was 
then a Member of the House, a member of the Milit: ry Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House. I represented the Eighth District of Alabama, 
in the TVA area, and I tried very hard to get some of the plants 
located in my area. 

I remember coming to Washington in the fall of 1938 and having 
a conference with President Roosevelt with the idea of getting some 
kind of plant located down there. He said, “You know, the trouble 
with trying to place a plant in your area is that you do not have the 
labor supply—the trained labor.” That was the attitude that was 
taken by the defense officials in the early stages of the preparation 
for the war. 

Finally they placed a plant down in our area on an experimental 
basis. The first one was the Wolf River ordnance plant up in Ten- 
nessee. Then they puta little shell plant over at Gadsden, Ala. One 
day I said to an official before our committee, “How are those plants 
working out? You used to say you did not have the labor supply 
down there.” He said, “Mr. Congressman, we have discovered that 
that was a great fallacy. Asa matter of fact we have discovered that 
you have the finest supply of skilled labor in all the country. Those 
0ys that have been raised on the farm have learned to use their hands 
tinkering with the cultivator and the tractor, or the Ford car, or 
whatever it may be, and they are the finest mechanics in skilled labor 
that we can find, because they have learned to use their hands and all 
in the world we have to do is to show them what this particular 
technique is.” 

I cannot refrain from telling this little story. When they opened 
the Gadsden shell plant, making shells, a subcommittee of the Military 
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Affairs Committee visited the plant, and I was along with them. We 
went through it and finally we came over to where the first shells were. 
They were “not finished shells, but they were finished as far as the 

lant was concerned. He said, “Here is the first run.” He said, 
“You know, there is something remarkable about this. Every single 
one of these shells was good. Usually we count on all of the first 
run being duds.” 

Then he turned to me and said, “Mr. Congressman, you will be 
pleased to know when this run was made I was the only ‘damn 
Yankee’ under the shed.” He was from Pennsylvania, by the way. 
I said to him, “Where did you get your help?” 

Senator CLark. Was he the supervisor ? 

Senator SparkMAN. He was. Yes. He was the manager; an 
Army officer, who superintended the plant. I said to him, “Where 
did you g get your help?” He said, “Out of the cotton fields around 
here.” 

So, this matter of retraining people is something that people may 
think is a tremendous job, but it is not. After ‘people have once 
learned to use their hands and their heads together it is very easy to 
train them to shift from one locality to another, , or from one particular 
operation to another. So the training program is highly practical 
and surely it ought to be an important part of the program. 

Mr. C hairman, again may I commend the subcommittee for this 
study, and may I commend to the subcommittee the careful considera- 
tion of this most important legislation. I feel confident that, after 
that study has been made, a bill will be reported out and I earnestly 
hope this year it may get on the calendar early enough so that we may 
be able to get it through both Houses of Congress rather than just 
through the Senate as was the case last year. 

By ‘the way, may I refer again to the study made on low-income 
families? There is one volume of hearings. There is another 
report of the committee’s staff which is full of interesting and highly 
informative information regarding this tremendous problem that 

revails in all parts of the United States. Then there is this very 

rief report. 1 should be very glad to make copies available to all 
members of the committee and I commend the reference to it and the 
reading of it by everyone who may be interested. 

Mr. C ths airms an, I want to impose on your time just one minute longer. 

I said this is a great national problem. It is. That is one thing 
that a great many people do not understand. I come from an area 
that has alw ays been regarded, that is, for a great many years, back 
to the unpleasantness of reconstruction it has been regarded, as an 
economically depressed area. But one of the surprising things is, 
when I first made this study which, by the way, was back in 19% 50, 
I think it was, when we had really the predecessor of this study, when 
we studied low-income persons generally, without regard to depressed 
areas and so forth—I learned then that in practically every part of 
the United States we found these people of low incomes; people having 
difficulty making a decent living for themselves and ‘their families. 
We found depressed areas where communities were having a hard 
time making a go of it. 

So it is not by any stretch of the imagination either a local problem, 
a sectional problem, or a regional problem. It is a national problem. 
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I think that we certainly need to strike at it with the most effective 

weapons that we are able to muster. 
Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much, Senator. You have made 

a very fine contribution. Any questions, Senator Clark ? 

Senator CiarK. No, sir. I would like to add my thanks to yours 


Mr. Chairman, for a most delightful exposition of this most difficult 
problem. 


Senator Sparkman. Thank you. 


(The documents referred to during Senator Sparkman’s statement 
follow :) 


{[S. Rept. No. 1311, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A PROGRAM FOR THE LOW-INCOME POPULATION AT SUBSTANDARD 
LEVELS OF LIVING 


The following report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report was pre- 
pared by the Subcommittee on Low-Income Families, composed of Senator John 
Sparkman, chairman, Representative Augustine B. Kelley, and Senator Ralph 
BE. Flanders. The report from the subcommittee was approved for transmission 
to the Congress by the full committee on December 28, 1955, and will be given 
further consideration by the committee in connection with its report on the 
1956 Economic Report of the President. The findings and recommendations 
presented in this report are based upon hearings and studies conducted by the 
subcommittee during 1955. We are grateful to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, for lending us the services of Miss Hleanor M. Snyder, 
who served efficiently as staff economist for the subcommittee during the past 
year. 

INTRODUCTION 


During the past decade, American families have achieved impressive gains 
in their level of income and economic well-being. Our staff report, Character- 
istics of the Low-Income Population and Related Federal Programs, shows that, 
measured in constant (1948) dollars, 3 out of every 10 families had money in- 
comes of $5,000 or more in 1954, compared to about 2 out of 10 families in 1948. 
Nevertheless, it is clearly evident that despite the stability of the economy and 
our continued economic growth, a significant portion of the population has not 
shared in the overall advance in economic well-being. Of every 10 families in 
the United States, 1 family still receives a real money income of less than $1,000, 
and slightly more than 2 families have a real income of less than $2,000. There 
has been little change between 1948 and 1954 in the number of lower income 
families: there were 9.4 million families with incomes under $2,000 in 1954, 
compared to 9.6 million in 1948, measured in terms of the 1948 price level. 

These figures, of course, do not indicate how many of these low-income families 
are living at substandard levels. Many possess other economic resources— 
savings and investments, subsistence farms or other nonmoney income, owned 
home, etc.—and hence maintain an adequate level of living despite a limited cash 
income. Such families are not members of the substandard group with whom 
we are concerned. There are, in addition, other families with low current 
incomes who have suffered merely a temporary income loss, and thus their prob- 
lems are short-run in character. There are no precise estimates of the propor- 
tion of our total population with substandard economic status—i. e., those whose 
total economic resources over long periods of time are not sufficient to provide 
an adequate level of living. The materials assembled by our staff, however, 
indicate that the size of this population at permanently depressed levels of 
living is substantial; one study made available to us, for example, puts the 
proportion as high as 20 percent of all urban families and individuals. Such 
families primarily consist of the aged, widows, broken families, and the disabled. 
Additional studies, however, are needed to determine more precisely the char- 
acteristics of the families and individuals with substandard economic status. 

It may always be true that at any given time the economic resources of some 
families may temporarily fall below a level of adequacy. We have, as a nation, 
made considerable progress in lessening the hardships caused by temporary 
income loss through the expansion and continued application of sound insurance 
principles. Moreover, positive and constructive Federal programs directed 
toward maintaining a stable economy and full employment have reduced, in 
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Jarge measure, the number of families with temporary income losses due to lack 
of employment opportunities. 

We are especially concerned, however, with the fact that millions of American 
families are today living at income levels permanently, not temporarily, de- 
pressed and which are below prevailing standards of adequacy. The low eco- 
nomic status of these families signifies that they are participating only frac- 
tionally in our economic life. They contribute little to our national productive 
effort; aS consumers they are severely limited in the amount of goods and 
services they can buy. 

The continuing prevalence of families and individuals with low economic 
status represents, in short, one of the greatest remaining challenges facing our 
domestic economy. We are convinced that with national income at peak levels 
and with relatively full employment, now is the time for a renewed and vigorous 
attack on the remaining problems of low-income groups. 

The Federal Government must assume a positive role, but we do not believe 
that responsibility for further constructive action lies with the Federal Govern- 
ment alone. To meet the problems effectively will require the concerted efforts 
of all segments of our national life—all levels of government working with labor 
and management and private community groups and organizations. With such 
coordinated, positive action, we are confident that, in overall terms, the total 
cost will be low when measured by the positive economic gains which will be 
generated throughout the total economy, and also when measured by the result- 
ant strengthening of the forces which produce an alert, productive, and demo- 
cratic society. 

It has been illustrated, we wish to emphasize, that many programs aiding the 
low-income group actually are economic investments which yield a positive 
economic return, through such avenues as increased taxpayments of those whose 
earning power and productive capacity have been expanded or through reduc- 
tion in the type of financial aid which merely maintains the individual or the 
family without providing the services and the training required to help them 
become more productive members of society. Perhaps the most important in- 
vestments of all are those expenditures which enable children now in economi- 
cally disadvantaged families to rise above their current economic level and, as 
they reach working age, to enter the labor market better equipped in terms of 
health, education, and training than were their parents. 

We recognize, of course, that not all of the individuals whose current economic 
status is low can become more productive. The very aged and the totally and 
permanently disabled—the technically unemployable groups—are important com- 
ponents of the low-income population. In our study of the causes of permanently 
low income and of the means of alleviating them, we have, therefore, deemed it 
advisable to define the following groups whose economic status is below the level 
of adequacy : 

(1) Individuals or family units with no members whose productive capac- 
ity could be raised significantly ; and 

(2) Individuals or families with members who can be aided in their efforts 
to increase their earning power. 

We recognize that those belonging to the first classification can be assisted in 
improving their capacity for self-care and thereby perhaps release others for 
more productive labor. As individuals, the primary needs of these incapacitated 
groups are more adequate financial support and increased health-care services, 
although there may be much more complex needs and problems facing other 
members of their families. 

While not neglecting or ignoring the first-mentioned group of those who are 
unemployable and who will continue as dependent members of society, this sub- 
committee chose to focus its primary attention this year on ways and means 
whereby other members of the low-income group can be assisted in their efforts 
to improve their earning power and levels of living. 

Basic materials on the size and characteristics of the low-income population 
were assembled and published as a joint committee print entitled “Characteris- 
tics of the Low-Income Population and Related Federal Programs, Selected Ma- 
terials Assembled by the Staff of the Subcommittee on Low-Income Families.” 
This document was distributed to members of the joint committee, potential 
subcommittee witnesses, and other interested persons on October 30, 1955. We 
believe the data presented in that report are a valuable summarization of ma- 
terials on the problems of low-income families. 

The subcommittee held 8 half-day sessions of open hearings in Washington 
during the period November 18—23, 1955. Testimony was received from Govern- 
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ment officials, educators, economists, and other qualified witnesses on the 
following topics wiich served as the focus of this year’s subcommittee’s study; 

(1) The role of the Federal Government in programs to aid the low-income 
population ; 

(2) The function and economic value of income-security measures, pub- 
lic assistance, vocational rehabilitation, and health programs; 

(3) The role of education and training programs in improving the earn- 
ing capacity of the individual, and in breaking the cycle of self-perpetuation 
within the !ow-income group; and 

(4) Measures designed to reduce the number of rural and industrial 
areas which are characterized by chronic labor surplus and underemploy- 
ment. 

We would like to note at this point that our current study, together with our 
findings and recommendations, draws and expands upon the work done by the 
earlier Subcommittee on Low-Income Families established by the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report in 1949 during the ist session of the 81st Congress, 
The work of both of these subcommittees has been carried out under the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 which sets forth the responsibility of the Federal Government 
to utilize its programs and resources in a manner calculated to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing power, and to foster free competitive 
enterprise and the general welfare. These are goals which emphasize the need 
for continuing economic growth and a steady expansion of the Nation’s capacity 
to produce and consume. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The problems of low income, although numerous and complex, are not insur- 
mountable. We have the wealth, the human and material resources, the skills, 
and the free institutions to solve them. We can solve them if we possess the 
will and the desire to put forth the necessary effort. We have, moreover, as we 
have stressed, economic as well as humanitarian incentives to solve these prob- 
lems as rapidly as possible. 

The complexity of the problems of low income inevitably requires a many- 
faceted approach to their solution and the coordinated efforts of all Government 
and private groups directed toward helping members of the low-income groups 
help themselves. This subcommittee, however, functioning under the directives 
set forth in the Employment Act of 1946, is concerned primarily with programs 
which involve Federal participation. 

During the course of our investigation, we have received a great many pro- 
posals for recommended action. We want to make it clear that the recommenda- 
tions we present are directed toward those problems which, as a result of our 
findings, we feel the need for immediate action is most urgent. Further, we 
wish to make it clear that in forming our proposals we considered them in the 
framework of the broad objectives of the Employment Act of 1946. Our report 
does not present estimates of the costs or priority of our various recommenda- 
tions in relation to other needed expenditures, nor have we explored the questions 
of administration which may be entailed. 

We want also to reemphasize that it has not been possible or desirable in the 
limited time available to us to investigate all types of proposals which impinge 
directly or indirectly upon the low-income population. We recognize that there 
are many important topics—such as housing, for example—which were not 
included in our program of study. It should not be inferred from their omission 
from this report that we consider them unimportant or insignificant. 


I. INCOME SECURITY, PUBLIC WELFARE, AND HEALTH CARE 


Throughout our investigations it was repeatedly emphasized that, as a basic 
principle, our programs and policies should emphasize prevention of need rather 
than merely providing relief after need has arisen. We agree with this principle. 

We have made substantial progress in our Nation in providing income security 
and protection against income loss through comprehensive insurance programs. 
There is a continuing need, however, for legislative review of the adequacy of 
benefits provided by the existing social-insurance programs. Ways and means 
should be developed for improving the adequacy of benefits. We feel the same 
type of review is necessary for programs which provide assistance on the basis 
of need. Moreover, we should continue to move forward in the improvement 
and expansion of the insurance plans now established and eliminate the current 
limitations in coverage as rapidly as possible. 
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Despite the progress already achieved, there still exist significant gaps in 
our social-insurance programs, Some causes of income loss which present insur- 
able risks are not covered on a national basis. Nevertheless, the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself already has demonstrated some are insurable risks through pro- 

s it has established for specified types of workers. 

An outstanding gap in social insurance coverage is income loss due to ill health, 
however caused. fj kee 

We believe that the Federal Government possesses direct responsibility for 
expanding social-insurance and other programs to provide protection against the 
contingencies of temporary disability and permanent total disability. ; Such 
provisions should mesh, not conflict with State programs already established. 
We recommend— 

(1) The Congress consider legislation to establish social-insurance pro- 
erams covering the risks of temporary and permanent total disability.” 
~ (2) The appropriate congressional committees study the desirability and 
feasibility of dovetailing such programs, if established, with the workmen’s 
compensation acts of the various States; such study will necessarily entail 
areview and evaluation of the adequacy of the existing workmen’s compensa- 
tion programs. : 

Adequate health care—medical and dental services and hospitalization—is not 
received by many low-income families for one of two reasons, or for a combination 
of these reasons: (1) inability to pay, and, (2) particularly in isolated rural 
areas, unavailability or inaccessibility of adequate facilities. In addition to 
those with the lowest family income status, many other families who provide for 
their normal day-by-day needs are unable to pay for adequate health care out of 
their own resources. We believe that the ultimate cost of inadequate health care 
to the Nation, in terms of lessened productivity as well as income loss, can be sub- 
stantially reduced by measures designed to increase preventive and curative 
health care received by the medically needy. 

We recommend— 

(3) That the Federal Government, in cooperation with the States and 
private groups, develop a comprehensive health program covering the 
following: 

(a) Stimulation of means whereby families in rural areas may secure 
adequate health care; 

(b) Provision of additional funds to provide for adequate recruiting 
and training of professional workers in the field of health care; 

(c) Reduction in the cost to the individual of comprehensive health 
protection. This may necessitate contributing part or all of the cost of 
approved insurance programs for low-income families. The Congress 
may wish to consider whether it may be necessary, in order that volun- 
tary health plans reach all of the population, to provide Federal financial 
aid to those in the low-income groups who are unable to purchase such 
protection ; additional funds alone, however, would be useless to millions 
of our people in rural areas where there is a lack of doctors, nurses, and 
hospital beds ; 

(d) Extension of the school lunch and milk programs, and the distribu- 
tion of surplus commodities to needy families; and 

(e) Expansion of Federal participation in public-assistance payments 
for medical care. 

We believe that with some additional changes in the federally aided public- 
assistance programs, current inequities will be eliminated and the way opened 
to aid a larger proportion of families with low economic status. Aid rendered 
through the public-assistance programs—including nonfinancial services as well 
as direct income supplements—can and should serve two functions: (1) to pro- 
vide subsistence to needy families and individuals; and (2), by means of the non- 
inaneial services in particular, to assist families in their efforts to improve 
their productive capacity and earning power. 

—___ 

’Workmen's compensation acts of the States provide for cash payments to some workers 
t work-incurred disability. In addition, four of the States have established insurance 


Plans for temporary illness or disablement not arising out of the covered worker’s 
‘mployment. 

* Senator Ralph E. Flanders. This undertaking must be approached with great caution 
aime Insurance companies have had to discontinue disability benefits owing to the 
ifieulty in defining “disability,” whether temporary or permanent, in any given ease. 
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We recommend— 

(4) That the following changes be considered in the Federal grant-in-ajq 
program of public assistance: 

(a) Establishing a single, unified system of Federal grants for gep. 
eral public assistance in place of the current and separate prograng 
which, according to evidence presented to the subcommittee, tend ty 
restrict unnecessarily the types of need for which Federal funds arp 
available ; 

(b) Basing Federal grants-in-aid for general public assistance on gy 
equalization formula which takes into account the relative finaneja| 
needs of the various States and State differences in per capita income: 

(c) Lowering the maximum residence requirements which the States 
can impose on public-assistance applicants; and 

(d@) Making the Federal grants for child-welfare services availabj 
to all areas rather than limited as they now are to specially designate) 
areas. 

Many witnesses appearing before the subcommittee emphasized the value of 
nonfinancial assistance extended by public welfare and other services to the 
low-income population. ‘Such assistance strengthens the family unit, provides 
a unified, comprehensive approach to the various problems which a particular 
family encounters, and can be of major value in helping the family improve its 
economic status and productive capacity. 

We recommend— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


(5) Including in the federally aided public-assistance programs provyi-| 
sion for services designed to encourage individuals to attain self-support and | 


self-care and to preserve and strengthen family life. 


(6) That the Federal Government consider providing additional grants. | 
in-aid to the States for the purpose of increasing the supply of trained | 


professional workers needed to carry out the recommendations we present 
in this report. 


II. INCREASING EDUCATIONAL AND TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE LOW-INCOM 
POPULATION 


For over a century, in a variety of ways the Federal Government has provided 
aid to education in cooperation with the States and educational institutions 
More recently, during and after World War IT, it has enabled millions of service 
men and women to raise their level of formal education while they were in the 


armed services and, under the GI bill of rights, after their return to civilian life | 
As these programs taper off, there will be a corresponding increase in the burden | 


already straining the financial capacity of some State and local governments 
unless the Federal Government in other ways continues to share in the cost of 
providing adequate education and training. 

From the materials assembled by the committee staff and the statements an 
testimony of the experts who appeared before the subcommittee, it is clear 


evident that as a nation our investment in our greatest actual and _ potential | 


resource—our children—is inadequate. We are, in a very real sense, limiting 
our future economic growth by the extent to which we do not promote the maxi 
mum realization of the productive potentialities of the younger generation. 


We have received many suggestions as to how the Federal Government, in | 


continuing its long-established participation in education, now may best assist il 
providing adequate educational opportunities to all of our population and in 


overcoming the current shortages and inadequacies of our public schools. The | 
role of the Federal Government, first and foremost, we believe, is to stimulate} 


and encourage local and State efforts to improve educational opportunities 
Continuation or expansion of Federal aid, of course, does not require Federal 
control over our educational systems. We are firmly convinced that such control 
is best exercised at the local and State levels and should and must remain al 
these levels. 

A substantial number of persons—adults as well as children—are not receiving 
enough education, or enough of a suitable kind of education, to permit them 
avoid self-perpetuation in the low-income group. School plant and equipmelt 
fall far short of total needs; the current rate of construction, while at an all-time 
high, is not great enough to eradicate within a reasonable length of time the 
shortage resulting from the backlog of accumulated needs and the needs arisilf 
from expanding enrollments. Inadequate teaching staffs and, in some col 
munities, poor quality teaching, combine to prohibit full realization of the pr 
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ductive potentialities of our children and of those who have already commenced 
their working life. In other instances, the kind of training being received is not 
that best suited to the individual himself in terms of his capacities, nor does it 
provide adequate background for his future occupational needs. Many wit- 
nesses at the subcommittee’s hearings emphasized that, in the long run, raising 
the educational level of members of the population with low economic status is a 
significant factor in preventing the self-perpetuation of this group. 

There is much to be accomplished immediately if we are to provide an adequate, 
basic education to those of our children who are now of school age and to insure 
that succeeding generations of children will be afforded improved opportunities. 
In our recommendations which follow, we have stressed the types of positive 
programs which, in our opinion, will best meet the most urgent and pressing 
needs, as Well as laying a firm foundation for provisions against the needs of 
future generations. 

We recommend 

(1) Direct Federal grants-in-aid to the States, initially for construction 
of school plant and equipment, based on an equalization formula which takes 
account of the relative economic need among the States. 

In considering the particular problems of children of low-income families, we 
recognize that in many cases such children are not motivated at home to take 
advantage of the educational opportunities which already exist, nor are they 
taught at home to appreciate fully the close connection between future earnings 
and educational attainments. The school system can help increase awareness 
on the part of these children of the values of education, and strengthen their 
motivation to remain in school at least through the high-school level. 

We recommend— 

(2) That the Federal Government, through grant-in-aid programs, assist 
the States to expand guidance services and vocational counseling provided 
within the school systems. 

A significant proportion of children from low-income families drops out before 
completing their high-school education. In some cases the children feel com- 
pelled. for economic reasons, to leave school and obtain a job to help support 
the family; in other instances, they lack the financial resources required to pay 
for additional schooling. 

It is also true now perhaps as never before, that education can and should 
be a continuing experience which does not end upon completion of a specified 
number of years of formal schooling. Our expanding and changing technology, 
the expanding application of automation, and the gradual shifts in the relative 
demand for particular types of skills all require a flexible, highly trained labor 
force. There is increasing need, therefore, to permit adults who so far have 
not achieved a minimum education to “catch up” through voluntary participa- 
tion in educational programs. In addition, provision should be made for the 
acquisition of new skills in order that we may meet the needs of the expanding 
econoly. 

We recommend— 

(5) The establishment of a national scholarship fund to aid those who 
would profit from additional education but who lack the necessary financial 
resources, 

(4) Expansion of adult education programs through Federal financial 
assistance extended to such institutions as the recognized and accredited 
colleges and universities ; and, encouragement of vocational training and re- 
training programs sponsored by nongovernmental groups in our economy. 


Ill. AID TO ECONOMICALLY DEPRESSED RURAL AND INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


It is evident that despite the generally prevailing high levels of employment 
and productivity and the steady economic growth which our country enjoys, 
some geographic areas have not shared in the overall advance. Some areas, 
especially rural areas, throughout their entire existence have never kept up 
with the rate of growth of the country as a whole; others have experienced a 
decline—slow or precipitous as the case may be—until the resulting economic 
Stagnation has produced serious problems of continuing unemployment and un- 
deremployment of all local resources. 

The existence of areas of low economic activity seriously retards the rate of 
hational growth, and is in itself a significant cause of self-perpetuation, of low- 
income, underemployed groups. The goal of achieving full utilization of our 
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national resources—land, labor, and capital—will never be attained as long 
as these geographic pockets of continuing economic depression persist. Ours is 
a dynamic, expanding economy; the very process of growth itself, along with 
the attendant changes and improvements in technology, now produces and in- 
evitably will continue to produce some dislocation and imbalance of local re- 
sources. Without preventive planning and action, it appears inevitable that such 
temporary dislocation may well cause additional areas of chronic depression to 
develop. We feel most strongly that solution of the depressed-area problem 
is many-faceted and requires concerted action by all levels of government in 
cooperation with labor and management, church groups, and community organ- 
izations. 

Measures to help those with low economic status, such as described in our 
recommendations presented in sections I and II of this report, will, of course, 
alleviate some of the problems of low income in depressed areas. Our preceding 
recommendations, however, are directed toward alleviation and prevention 
of low income arising from causes associated with the individual; they are not 
directly related to causes of low income associated with the economy. Other 
types of measures to reduce chronic unemployment and underemployment in 
particular geographic areas are needed. 

We believe that, in general terms, programs designed to aid depressed areas— 
those characterized by underemployment and misallocation of resources—have 
much in common, regardless of whether they relate to agricultural or indus- 
trial areas. Both types of areas (or, on a smaller scale, communities) require 
additional capital resources, new industrial development to absorb labor sur- 
pluses, increased availability of credit and technical assistance to the community 
and to the small farmer or businessman; expansion of educational and train- 
ing opportunities available to the local population; enlarged and improved 
community facilities and services; greater access to adequate health care, and 
so on. Since, however, there are some differences in emphasis we place on the 
types of Federal assistance on which we urge immediate action, our specific 
recommendations relating to depressed agricultural and industrial areas are 
listed separately. 

A. Depressed agricultural areas and aid to low-income rural families 

We want to stress that while recognizing one of the most urgent needs of low- 
income farmers is increased access to credit, extension of credit te those who are 
considered “poor risks” by commercial credit agencies probably is foredoomed to 
failure unless accompanied by a greatly expanded program of technical aid 
to the credit recipient. Greater emphasis must be placed on intensive technical 
assistance to such families so that they may develop a coordinated family farm 
program best suited to their personal resources and to the land which they farm. 
Credit improperly applied or administered would tend merely to reinforce the 
tendency to remain on the land without utilizing the additional capital received 
to improve methods and efficiency of operation. 

Over the years the Farmers’ Home Administration has helped many low- 
income farmers improve their economic status by providing intensified technical 
assistance in conjunction with the loans it has made, and in our opinion, this 
agency is best equipped to provide the technical assistance we are recommend- 
ing. 

We believe that the most effective type of technical assistance consists of two 
parts: (1) The development of a family-farm plan for individual families which, 
if carried out, will provide an adequate level of family living; (2) the encourage- 
ment and guidance of the farmer toward the plan’s fulfillment by means of 
frequent personal visits of the technical agent to the individual farm. 

We recommend— 

(1) Expansion of the credit programs now available to farmers, with 
increased emphasis on loans extended to low-income farmers. 

(2) In combination with expansion of credit programs for low-income 
farmers, a corresponding increase in the provision of technical assistauce 
to the individual farm families receiving loans, such assistance to include 
development of an appropriate farm plan for the individual family and 
extending the technical guidance and leadership required to help the family 
carry out the plan proposed. 

We also believe that economic incentives of many low-income, rural families 
could be aided, their family life strengthened, and their material well-being 
improved if they had greater access to the type of aid extended by the Federal- 
State extension services. 
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We recommend— 

(3) Consideration be given to the development of farm extension services 
to meet the needs of low-income farm families in particular, and to greater 
utilization of trained workers to assist the family improve all aspects of its 
family life. As a first step toward a better life, it should be possible to 
help the family get improved subsistence from the land on which they are 
now living. 

It is apparent that a threefold approach is required to meet other aspects of the 
problem of chronic labor underemployment in low-income farm areas: (1) En- 
couragement of off-farm employment by development of new industrial location 
within the area: (2) assistance of farm families willing to migrate to other 
areas and who possess definite job opportunities in the new location; (3) provi- 
sion for greater opportunity for rural people to obtain training for nonfarm 
occupations. 

We recommend 

(4) Consideration of the following program designed to meet these partic- 
ular needs: 

(a) By means of technical assistance and Federal loan guaranties, 
aid recognized and approved local groups engaged in attracting new 
industry into the area, and develop other ways of providing off-farm 
employment. These programs (which also are recommended fcr exten- 
sion to depressed industrial areas) should provide maximum stimulus 
to private investment in areas now depressed but which possess advan- 
tages of location or resources that, in combination with such investment, 
nake economic growth practical and feasible: 

(b) Assist in the development of a program for financing approved 
cases of out-migration of individual families : 

(¢) Expand vocational counseling and job placement services in de- 
pressed agricultural areas: and 

(¢d) Expand in rural areas the federally aided nonfarm vocational 
training programs, 

B. Depressed industrial areas and aid to low-income families 

It was emphasized during our hearings that expansion of economic activity 
provides the only long-run solution to the problems of industrial areas with a 
chronic labor surplus. To achieve this goal, local producers should be enabled 
to take advantage of additional opportunity to expand and increase their level 
of output: surveys are needed to appraise and evaluate existing and potential 
local resources, in order to assess the area’s capacity for future economic growth; 
new industries and expanding industries which can put local resources to 
economic use must be encouraged to establish plants in depressed areas: ways 
and means should be provided to assist low-income families who wish to migrate 
to other areas where there is a labor shortage: and, assistance must be given to 
needy workers willing to undergo retraining in basic skills for which there is 
adequate demand. 

As we said earlier, problems of such magnitudes cannot be solved through 
Federal effort alone. In the long run, there must be determined and lasting co- 
operation hetween all strata of our economic life, and most important, the 
depressed arexus and communities must themselves provide the will and the 
sustained interest in improving their economic status. Remedies superimposed 
from without seldom effect lasting cures. Our evaluation of the role of the 
Federal Government in aiding depressed industrial areas in particular is de- 
scribed by the specific recommendations which follow. As we have stated, it is 
for the most part similar to our evaluation relating to depressed rural areas. 

We recommend— 

(1) Substantial expansion of existing programs of technical assistance to 
depressed industrial areas and to small producers within the area. 

(2) Credit aids be extended, when such assistance is economically desir- 
able to existing local industries, and to approved local groups engaged in 
planning and constructing “ever-available” plants for the purpose of attract- 
ing diversified and expanding industries. Credit aid may possibly take the 
form of loan guaranties designed to promote maximum stimulus to private 
investment. 

(3) That the Federal Government share in planning and conducting appro- 
priate economic surveys to determine the scope of current and potential local 
resources. 
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(4) Expansion of the small-business program, with particular emphasis 
on aid to depressed areas, and coordinated with a strengthened program of 
decentralization of defense contracts. 

(5) Extension of vocational counseling, job information, and placement 
services of the Federal-State employment services so that workers in de- 
pressed areas will be aware of job opportunities in other communities. In 
addition, these agencies should expand their function of alerting employers 
outside of depressed areas, aS well as within, to the types of skills currently 
available in depressed areas. 

(6) That financial assistance should be provided to unemployed workers 
willing to undertake the approved retraining programs, and to those willing 
to migrate to areas of labor shortage. 


IV. FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS IN REGARD TO ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
RESEARCH NEEDS 


A. Depressed rural and industrial areas 


It was emphasized in the subcommittee’s hearings that the Federal Government 
should focus primarily on the long-range objectives set forth in the Employment 
Act of 1946, while recognizing that appropriate short-run measures can assist in 
meeting these goals. In order to continue to provide the economic climate vital 
to economic expansion, it is essential that in its concern to alleviate distress in 
areas currently depressed, the Federal Government neither advocates nor em- 
barks on measures which are merely palliative and are not curative in their total 
effect. We must recognize the dangers inherent in the type of emergency pro- 
gram which merely attempts to deal with “spot” problems of economically dis- 
advantaged areas. Moreover, measures designed to habilitate or rehabilitate 
particular areas should not, as a byproduct, foster the creation of new depressed 
areas elsewhere. Therefore, all remedial measures undertaken by the Federal 
Government must be cast within the framework of the economy as a whole. 

In conducting our study, we realize that separate recommendations are not 
sufficient. There must be at the Federal level development of a comprehensive, 
unified program which attacks the many problems of continuing low income in 
depressed areas in a consistent and concerted fashion, 

We recommend— 

(1) That there be established in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government a central group charged with the responsibility of preparing a 
coordinated, comprehensive program aiding currently depressed industrial 
and rural areas and so designed as not to affect adversely other areas. 
Such a program must assist in maintaining the economic climate necessary 
to promote maximum economic growth of the economy as a whole. 

The subcommittee’s investigations reveal that there is a pressing need for 
extended research to provide the economic facts and analyses required in order 
(1) to help currently depressed areas achieve a higher level of economic activity, 
and (2) to prevent the creation of additional areas of chronic labor surplus. 

We recommend— 

(2) Increased research along the following lines: 

(a) A continuing program of study is needed to analyze regional 
and technological shifts so that trouble spots can be detected early 
enough to make for practical preventive action, such as encouragement 
of new enterprises in an expanding industry in areas where a major 

enterprise in a declining industry is expected to close down; 

(b) Anin ventory of labor skills and economic assets should be com- 
piled for each area now marked by concentrations of low incomes and 
chronic unemployment, to make it possible for public and private groups 
to match the available local resources with the needs of expanding in- 
dustries so that new enterprises could be attracted to these depressed 
areas ; 

(c) For each distressed area, improved and more detailed reports 
on unemployment, labor force, percent unemployed, and number of new 
jobs to be created ; 

(d) Regular reporting of work stoppages by areas with some suitable 
measure of its relative importance in each area; and 

(e) More information on differences in costs of living and in wage 
rates between areas and communities. 
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B. Low income resulting from causes associated with the individual 

During the course of the subeommittee’s hearings it was repeatedly em- 
phasized that the population at premanently depressed income levels consists of 
two groups: (1) Those who for one reason or another cannot be expected to be- 
come more productive, and (2) individuals or families with members who possess 
the potential capacity to increase their productive power and thereby their level 
of earnings. The types of positive remedial action by Government and other 
groups vary in accordance with the particular needs of each group. We believe 
that the level of dependency will decrease, as provisions against income loss 
are expanded, preventive and curative health care services and health informa- 
tion are made increasingly available to low-income groups, and the productive 
capacity of the families and individuals are increased by means of greater edu- 
cational and training opportunities, application of vocational rehabilitation meas- 
ures, and so on. In the long run, therefore, emphasis should be placed on pre- 
yention of poverty rather than on alleviating poverty after it once develops. 
In order to assess the need for specific current and future programs it is neces- 
sary to know more precisely the size and particular characteristics of the pop- 
ulation with continuing low ecenomic status. 

We recommend— 

(1) Intensive studies to identify the population at substandard levels of 
living and the causes of their low economic status. 

We believe that as the proportion of the population in the middle and older age 
groups increases, new problems of low income may arise if not planned for in 
advance. Already displaced middle-aged and older workers are encountering 
difficulties in obtaining new employment; unless the productive capacity of this 
group is fully utilized, the economic growth of the Nation is limited unnecessarily. 

We recommend— 

(2) That the Federal-State employment services place greater emphasis 
on job-placement services for the older worker. 

(3) That, in all ways possible, government—Federal, State, and local— 
encourage industry to employ older workers willing and able to work and to 
make more jobs available to this group by redesigning work to fit their 
capacity. 

The Federal Government, through a multitude of programs, is tackling the 
remaining problems of low income in many ways; we have recommended some 
changes and redirection of Federal efforts. Looking toward the future, we feel 
that the Congress should continue its study of low-income problems and evaluate, 
from time to time, the measures taken by the Federal Government to solve them. 

We recommend 

(4) That the appropriate departments and agencies of the executive 
branch prepare a report on the current status and size of the low-income pop- 
ulation and the progress made in the alleviation of poverty and elimination 
of its causes, such report to be submitted to the Joint Economic Committee 
during the Soth Congress, and periodically thereafter. 


THE DECATUR Story 


(By Barrett Shelton, Editor and Publisher, the Decatur Daily, Decatur, Ala.) 


An address before the United Nations Scientific Conference on the Conservation 
and Utilization of Resources, Lake Success, N. Y., September 5, 1949 


Ladies and gentlemen of the United Nations Conference, I am privileged to 
tell you the story of Decatur, Ala., a town that has come from “nothin” to “‘some- 
thin” in 15 years of a working partnership between the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the people of my town. 

It has happened to us, it can happen to you, if you have the courage, the 
intelligent determination and make the most of your opportunities. For TVA 
is not a magic wand. TVA would be helpless to activate community progress 
Without the brains and the energies of a free people. 

In the beginning I opposed TVA. I didn’t know what it intended. I knew I 
wanted no Government control of my life, nor over the lives of my people. 

Throughout much of our lives the progressive citizens of Decatur had tried to 
better conditions. And it appeared that no matter in what direction they turned, 
the result was far from producing lasting good. 
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Then 1933. Economic depression settled down on the United States, mop 
pronounced if possible in the Tennessee Valley and in Decatur. 

The 1 major industry we had, which had kept 2,000 men at work, closed. This 
railroad shop gave way to the truck and the bus and economic Conditions 
Decatur lost this industry completely. Another industry which in earlier years 
we had brought from New England with considerable subsidy in money, wept 
bankrupt. A third industry, manufacturer of full-fashioned hosiery, went to 
the wall from poor management and bad times. Seven of eight banks in oy 
county closed. 


Our farm situation. We had only 1 crop in the Decatur area—cotton—anj | 


cotton was 5 cents a pound. Lands were selling for taxes, the people were 
ill-housed, ill-clothed, and out of hope. 


So you can see that we were not interested in saving a dollar or so on oy | 


power bill. That would solve little or nothing. We needed jobs and opportunities 
for our people. 


Into this dismal, perplexed economic setting one late midwinter afternoon came | 


David Lilienthal, then a member of the Board of Directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Four of our citizens who had long been hopeful of improving 


conditions generally, met him in conference. We were almost frankly hostile, | 


for he represented to us another way of thought and another way of life. And 
our conversation might be summarized in this fashion, “All right, you're here, 
you were not invited, but you're here. You are in command, now what are you 
going to do?” 

Dave leaned his chair back against the wall and the twinkle of a smile came 
into his eyes, as he said gently and firmly, “I’m not going to do anything, 
You're going to do it.” 

He went on to tell us something we never knew before. He went on to say 
that TVA would provide the tools of opportunity—flood control, malaria control, 
navigation on the river, low-cost power, test-demonstration farming to show how 
our soils could be returned to fertility, a fertility lost through land erosion, 
another wayward child of a one-crop system. He told us the river would no 
ionger defeat man, but would become the servant of man. “What you do with 
these tools,”’ he said. “is up to you.” 

Dave Lilienthal had passed the task right back to us, right back to loeal 
control. He let us know that simple economics could be applied in the Tennes- 


see Valley and that the faith, determination, and sweat of the people would | 


bring about the result we had eagerly sought for so many years. 

Later, Dr. Harcourt Morgan, another meinber of the TVA Board of Directors, 
came to us and talked to us abont lime and phosphate and legumes, and the 
relationship of people and land. He did not speak of great industry. Rather 
did he speak of the need for farm markets and farm processing plants and of 
increasing the value of our farm products through manufacturing processes. 
He opposed the tearing down of other sections of the United States by seeking 
their industry with subsidy, the promise of cheap electricity and poorly paid 
labor. He told our people the simple story of making the most of what we had, 
of developing our own natural resources, of putting to work the little capital 
that we owned, of growing our own industry based upon the resources of the 
land. 

‘What was this? Dave Lilienthal and Dr. Harcourt Morgan had promised us 
nothing beyond the tools which were to come from the waters of the Tennessee 
River and the land-building and health-building practices which were included 
in TVA at the direction of a wise Congress when this independent corporation 
of the Government was created in the Nation’s darkest economic hour. 

We decided then and there that the economic system we had followed had to 
be improved upon, and to improve it we had to pioneer an entirely new plan of 
economics. 

Our townspeople needed jobs, our farm people needed month-by-month pay- 
rolls, rather than a once-a-year income secured from the harvesting of one crop 

The old order, the old way of doing things had to change, or our people could 
never have the opportunities to which their efforts entitled them. 

First, we had to adopt this new thought given to us by the two members of 
the TVA board. We had to quit thinking of reaching into other sections of the 
United States and subsidizing industry to come into our section. Second, we 
had to begin in a small way to build toward a diversified agriculture and a 
diversified industry. We could never again, if our people were to survive, allow 
ourselves to be dependent upon a 1l-industry and a 1-crop system. 
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Our first step was to form our own chamber of commerce, formed at a time 
when most people didn’t believe it could be done. There was very little money. 
So, with considerable struggle, we got together some cash and more pledges 
amounting to $3,000 for the budget the first year. A man who had lost all he 
had in the crash of one of the industries we had brought to Decatur with sub- 
sidy, became the first secretary at a salary of $100 a month. 

We then decided we were going to develop a cash market every day in the 
year for every farm product grown in the Decatur area. We were going to 
welcome industry, but not wait for it. We were going to develop our own farm 
processing plants. 

We decided a packing plant would be the first venture and persuaded the 
local ice company to put in packing-plant facilities when there wasn’t as much 
as one wagon load of hogs in our whole county. We are now producing our 
own livestock to meet the demands of this market. 

We then turned to milk, formed a little corporation with paid-in capital of 
$15,000, telling every stockholder to forget his investment, that he would never 
receive any return from his money anyway. What we were trying to do was 
establish a payroll every 2 weeks for the farm families of our section. The 
first day that plant went into operation there was a total supply of 1,800 pounds 
of milk. Today the production of milk pouring into this 1 plant peaks at 
60,000 pounds and we have just started in this agricultural industry. What 
happened to the stockholders? Well, they never failed to receive 6 percent 
annually on their money and about 2 months ago that little plant paid stock- 
holders a 100-percent dividend. 

Along about that time we got some help from the outside. Navigation on the 
Tennessee River made it possible. Here, you see, is an exciting example of 
what can happen when a liability is changed into an asset. The Tennessee 
wasn’t navigable before the creation of TVA, there was no opportunity for a 
successful flour mill operation. Low-cost power didn’t attract Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co. to establish the Alabama Flour Mills at Decatur. Navigable 
water did it, plus the possibilities that flour could be produced at a cheaper 
cost per barrel owing to savings on freight. The impact of this industry on 
our section was tremendous. Farmers could grow grains because there was 
now a daily cash market. They could produce corn and wheat, and all the 
grains with assurance that they would sell their production. They could get 
cash for products for which previously there had been no market. 

Tennessee Valley Fertilizer Cooperative, a fertilizer mixing plant serving 10 
counties, was established by the people. Later, when we saw the possibility of 
selling seed commercially, this same organization put up a modern and efficient 
seed-cleaning plant. 

An alfalfa-drying plant has been built, another way of keeping our pledge 
that markets would be established every day in the year for every product 
grown in the Decatur area. 

These are specific illustrations of the forward-looking change which has 
taken place in the minds of our people. These industries, land builders and 
man builders, could never have been pictured in the minds of a defeated people, 
of a people who in the year before TVA saw an uncontrolled river flood and 
wash away the best soil, erode the backlands, wash crops, houses, and barns 
down an angry stream. 

You can see by now that the opportunities which were at hand in the devel- 
opment of the river and the region were being seized upon by our people with 
renewed courage and confidence. We now knew that we couldn’t be licked 
again, that what had been preached to us by TVA was the economic truth. 

A resident of a nearby town came into Decatur with an idea that he could 
build a market for poultry. We agreed with him and encouraged him to go 
forward. Today, that market though no more than 3 years old in our area is 
doing a $3 million business. 

Today there is a market for cotton, corn, wheat, livestock, milk, timber. small 
grains, truck crops; 15 years ago we were dozing in the sunshine waiting for 
that once-a-vear payroll brought by cotton and wearing out our second finest 
resource, the land. Today the cash income from all farm products in the area 
surrounding Decatur is $43 million. Land building did it. Flood control did 
it. Navigation did it. Malaria control did it. TVA, with the other State and 
Federal agricultural and health agencies, their teachings activated by an intel- 
ligent and determined people, did it. 

Let’s stop here for an illustration of the value of malaria control. Did you 
ever have malaria? I have, the majority of my people have. Do you know what 
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you want to do when you have malaria? Nothing. You want to prop your fe 
on your desk, or if you are not an office man, perhaps you'll take a day or two off 
from your job in industry or take out of the fields, just to get a rest. Malaria 
is restful—and nonproductive. Soon after the creation of TVA a nationally 
known manufacturer of full-fashioned hosiery bought a bankrupt hosiery plant 
in our community. The new company introduced physical examinations for gj 
employees and found that 35 percent of all employees had malaria; 10 years 
later, after the TVA malaria-control program had been in action, the figure haq 
dropped below 1 percent. Today, because malaria is completely controlled, 
this hosiery firm does not even require the malaria test in physical examina. 
tion. And what happened to the people in that plant? Why, they outproduce the 
employees of three other plants of this same company. That’s what defeating 
malaria has meant just in this one illustration of how Government can be helpful 
to people by making it possible for them to help themselves. 

Industrywise, our people have not been sleeping. Here again the pledge has 
been kept to never again be dependent upon any one major industry, or to seek 
after big industry alone. By the year 1940, there were 61 firms manufacturing 
a product in Decatur, Ala., employing 2,834 people with an annual payroll of 
$3,159,000. By 1944 the number of industries was 68, employing 6,908 people 
with an annual payroll of $12,927,000. In 1948 the number of firms making q 
product had reached 87 and employment, off from the war peak, was 5,204, but 
the annual payroll was $12,605,000, just a quarter of a million short of the pay. 
roll total during the war. You see, through the years we have been putting to- 
gether the industrial picture in sound fashion. We had sought after diversity of 
industry rather than bigness. 

Keeping soundness ahead of bigness in industry, you will be interested in a 
partial list of products now processed or manufactured in Decatur. These 
include: flour, brick, tile, meats, furniture, boxes, baskets, structural and orna- 
mental iron products, tanks, skids, septic and grease traps, poultry processing, 
felt hats, crude cottonseed and oil, steel ships and barges, dairy products, 
aluminum fabricating, steel nuts and screws, concrete pipe, copper tubing fabrica- 
tion, cotton and rayon tire fabric. Once, a short time ago, we were dependent 
on one industry. 

Down through the years we have never hesitated to use the technical oppor- 
tunities within TVA. In our considerations of types of industry needed in our 
community, we have gone to TVA repeatedly to ask that the facts concerning such 
projected industry be assembled. I have said before and I say now that TVA 
has the most capable personnel with which I have ever come in contact, either 
in private or public service. No matter what department we sought out for 
advice on industrial or agricultural matters, we have always received willing 
and dependable factual assistance. The people in TVA have worked weeks and 
months on some of our requests, and never once has there been any directive 
issued to us. They have always told us, “Now here are the facts, the decision 
on what you do with them is up to you.” The decision was our own, this Govern- 
ment corporation believes and practices community development at the local 
level. 

Just a moment on the electric picture. Have the benefits of electricity been 
made widespread? In 1939 there were 3,800 customers in Decatur, in 1949 there 
are 6,935. In 1988 they burned 12 million kilowatt-hours annually, now they 
burn 120 million kilowatt-hours annually. In 1938 the average sales price to 
the residential customer was 3 cents per kilowatt-hour. Today it is just about 
1 cent—and our electric department made $182,000 net for the year closing 
June 30, 1949. You ask if the electric department pay any taxes. Well, the 
private company paid $7,500 annually in 19388. The municipal operation pays to 
the city of Decatur $28,000. Yet we have the second lowest residential rate in 
the United States. 

What has happened in these 15 years in the spirit of our people? Are we 
confident without being overconfident? Do we look toward the future with 
assurance? 

Let me give you three illustrations. Recently a copper processing plant 
decided to build a branch plant in the South. Two hundred seventy-four com- 
munities in 11 States were contacted. Do you know where that plant was located, 
an investment of $12 million? In Decatur, Ala. Do you know what the differ- 
ence was between that valued plant locating with us or elsewhere? The dif: 
ference was in the spirit of the people—our confidence, our friendliness, our 
genuine interest in working with them on their problem, was the difference. 

Or let’s look at this figure to prove what’s happening in Decatur, Ala., i 
this partnership between the people and an independent corporation of the 
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Government. In 1933 there were 7,000 property owners listed on the tax books 
of our county, today there are 11,000. The assessed valuation has grown from 
$15 million to $22 million. The population of our town has grown from 12,000 
to 24,000, and yet the most significant change has been in the thinking of our 
people. We have come from the status of a well-nigh beaten citizenship, merely 
existing, to a hopeful, exuberant, smilingly confident people, secure in the belief 
that given the opportunities afforded through making the forces of nature the 
servant of man, and with intelligent determination and sound application of 
the principles of economics, we could rise to heights of good citizenship, limited 
only by our own imposed limitations. 

Decatur today is a community of 35 churches, all instruments of a kindly 
Father above, who guides and directs our every step, a young city whose people 
recently taxed themselves to build a new $1,500,000 high school for our boys and 
girls, where the hand of the future has already shown us the necessity for 
doubling the capacity of our water system at a cost of $1,100,000, where our 
electric department is just completing a $400,000 expansion program to be ready 
for the future, where our people are constautly at work on new plans to perfect 
a soundly begun economic system so that our people might have opportunities 
to earn better things of life. 

I would like to close with this summary. Senator William Knowland, of 
California, who came to the Tennessee Valley to see for himself what had been 
accomplished since th creation of TVA, returned to tell Congress that TVA 
was the greatest boou to private enterprise he ever saw. Or in the words of 
Dr. Sen, a visitor in Decatur from the Embassy of India, who viewed TVA as 
an improvement in an ever-improving democracy, or in my own way of answer- 
ing visitors who come into our section of the valley and ask, ‘Wouldn't this all 
have happened without a TVA?" And my answer to one and all is, “It didn’t.” 


Senator Dovuaenias. Senator Anderson and Senator Chavez had 
tended to be here and testify in support of the legislation, S. 964 in 
particular. They were unable to be here but they sent along very able 
statements which will be made part of the record and printed at the 
cone os ion of the testimony of Senator Sparkman together with such 
other insertions as have been authorized. 

(The statements of Senators Anderson and Chavez follow :) 


STATEMENT OF CLINTON P. ANDERSON, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
or NEW MExIco 


Tam glad to be a cosponsor of S. 964, the Area Redevelopment Act. The under- 
lying idea behind this proposed legislation is the recognition that many areas in 
our Nation do not share equitably in this era of high prosperity, and that reme- 
dial action should be initiated. In these “pockets of depression” seattered 
throughout our economy there exists unemployment and substantial underem- 
ployment curtailing the local standard of living, thus adversely affecting the 
general welfare of the Nation. 

One of the fine features of this bill is the coordination that will arise in the 
attempt to find and carry out the solution which is deemed necessary for each 
of the problem areas. This will call for the closest kind of cooperation among 
Federal, State, and local units in attempting to solve a common problem. 
Through the activity of the Area Redevelopment Administration, which will be 
set up to carry out the purposes of this act, there will be a current inventory of 
depressed areds in each of the States. With this centralized knowledge avail- 
able, we will be able to pinpoint troublesome spots in our economy and render 
assistance accordingly. Also, in this same spirit of cooperation, there will be 
established a National Public Advisory Committee on Area Redevelopment, com- 
posed of representatives of labor, management, agriculture, and the public in 
general. They will lend their recommendations and assistance to the various 
governmental units in combining all efforts toward the development of new em- 
ployment opportunities and resources. In addition, local and regional committees 
will be set up to assist in their respective areas. 

This is a comprehensive bill that will apply to areas that are in economic 
trouble, whether they are in heavy industrial centers or in rural and agricultural 
areas. Therefore, if enacted, I believe that this legislation will substantially 
benefit States with economies similar to my own State of New Mexico, as well 
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as the New England States, for instance, which have suffered the effect of 
industrial shifts. 

According to the last census, New Mexico was ranked 49.8 percent rural. The 
great drought that has engulfed the Southwest during the past several years 
has forced many people off their farms completely, or made it necessary for 
them to try to find supplemental employment in local communities to earn a 
living. My State has the unfortunate distinction of placing 41st in total realized 
net income per farm in 1955. Although figures are not complete for 1956, its 
position was improved slightly over the previous year. In designating areas 
which may be selected for possible projects under this act, factors to be con- 
sidered will be the number and percentage of low family incomes in the indi- 
vidual areas compared to the general levels of income in the United States, 
Thus, States faced with the same situation that we have in New Mexico will 
be helped if this legislation is written into law. 

Using my own State as an example, we can recognize that there are holes 
in the production output in our economy by following the fluctuation of the 
number of workers receiving unemployment compensation insurance. For the 
State as a whole, total claims by weeks in 1956 were 19 percent Jess than in 
1955. Even so, there were several offices that received more claims than in the 
previous year. A drop in claim load does not always prove that total unem- 
ployment has decreased in the same manner. For example, in Las Vegas, N. Mex., 
many former parachute factory workers have exhausted their benefit rights, 
thus causing the claim load to decrease. 

Our people do not want insurance payments. They want employment to enable 
them to earn their livelihood by their own efforts. To increase the purchasing 
power of these workers who are in this economic void, caused by nonproductivity, 
would not tend to create further inflation. Instead, this would tend to strengthen 
the economy and let it expand on a firm basis. These people will be able to 
purchase more of the basic commodities which they now lack, thus acting as a 
stimulant to our economic system. Growth of our system need not mean an 
increase in inflation. In the face of an expanding population and labor force, 
we must not let our economy shrink or remain stagnant. We must discover 
new ways to utilize our vast resources, both economic and human. This program 
will be helpful toward this goal. 

During the 84th Congress, the Senate passed §. 2663, a similar bill to the present 
one, but the House never had an opportunity to act upon it before the session 
ended. I believe that with the modifications which have been added, this present 
bill is substantially improved over the old one. One of the special safeguards 
added is the protection afforded against merely transplanting unemployment 
areas. We do not want to cause a prosperous area to become an area of unem- 
ployment just so jobs can be created in another place. There is protection 
written in the act in section 7 to prevent such an occurrence. 

I believe that this program will be a constructive one, and that it will sue- 
cessfully alleviate some of the conditions of unemployment which exist in eco- 
nomically depressed areas throughout our country. I sincerely hope that it will 
receive the wholehearted support of the 85th Congress. 


STATEMENT OF DENNIS CHAVEZ, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
NEw MEeExIco 


Mr. Chairman, I am very glad the subcommittee has elected to go ahead 
with hearings on Senate bill 964, which I am privileged to cosponsor with 
Senator Douglas and many other colleagues. I sincerely hope that the pro- 
gram will be enacted by the Congress and signed into law by the President 
before adjournment of the Congress this vear. 

I think I would have some reservation about asking for special consideration 
for New Mexico and some of the other inland States to help improve our 
economy but for one fact. The fact is that through Government direction and 
assistance many of our coastal States have derived the greatest economic gain 
in their economy. 

The St. Lawrence seaway is one Federal project which will open up a new 
vista in industry and economic might for the States who border our Canadian 
friend. There is a whole new panorama of industry coming to roost on the 
banks of the Mississippi where the Federal Government has cut through new 
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channels in Louisiana, and the Delaware River has meant a bustling economy 
to Pennsylvania. In each and every case, the Federal Government has ex- 
pended money and effort to create an artery which has meant an improved 
economy for the States which have these giant rivers or harbors which can be 
developed. If the Federal Government now lends a helping hand in the way 
of engineering and planning, and some funds, to those of us who are not only 
landlocked from a water standpoint but almost deadlocked with discriminatory 
freight rates and long, long neglect because of the vast spaces of land and 
distances from major population areas. If we get now assistance it is nothing 
more than what other areas have long ago received and perhaps now forget 
they had. 

The population of the United States no longer lives upon a family-size sub- 
sistence basis which marked the days of frontiers and our struggle to make 
the things which a new nation had to have. I think we have to face the facts 
that people can’t stand alone today. Those in heavy industry who continually 
bombard the Members of the Senate with charges of socialism and pleas to 
“stand on our own 2 feet” are almost identical names with those who fight 
just as hard for higher tariffs, with which to prop them upright on their 2 
feet. 

New Mexico is a kind of special case with me, as the chairman might guess. 
However, it is also something special in the United States. It may interest 
you to know that we are the fourth largest State in the Union, but we have 
the least amount of running water of any of the States—not excepting Arizona, 
if you can imagine that. 

Agriculture, as I pointed out a few seconds ago, is a dwindling economy in 
New Mexico. There is more than enough to feed everyone, but far too little 
to support each new additional family in the way of a life and future. We 
must turn to a new economy for the future of our 800,000 citizens. I am 
satisfied that our big coal deposits and excellent location will mean some day 
in the near future aluminum will be made in and around Raton, or perhaps 
just north of Gallup. But this is too far away to help people meet the Satur- 
day grocery bill next week. The West built the East with our western ores, 
lumber, animal pelts and livestock, and our natural gas today is building the 
California gold coast. We could do the same for ourselves, given the planning 
and financial assistance, which I believe this bill will do. 

Our foreign-aid program exceeds $70 billion. In the 20 years we have pro- 
vided old age assistance to American citizens, and other welfare help to blind 
and dependent children, we have spent—spent in 20 years—only $15 billion. 
We can throw it away across the seas and it is called mercy, spend it here at 
home and it is called socialism. 

I could dwell at length upon the beggar conditions of some of the areas of 
New Mexico. However, I shall not, because just last vear the chairman heard 
New Mexico witnesses testify on a similar bill and declare their need for such a 
program and their hopes that it would pass. Let it be sufficient to say that 
conditions in northeastern New Mexico are in such a state that the President of 
the United States had the Office of Area Development of the Department of Com- 
merce make a special study of the area. That study is now complete, and I 
want to submit a copy of it for inclusion in the record at the close of this state- 
ment. It says hetter than I shall repeat what the true story is in northeastern 
New Mexico. More than that, it points out several directions for us to give 
birth to new payrolls in New Mexico. I think we can do it, if we have the same 
broud and intensive assistance which would be provided in this bill—and not 
unlike that which we have rendered to the bustling ports on the east coast, the 
Pacific coust, the gulf, the Mississippi, and now the St. Lawrence. Let us insist 
the Federal Government now go inland in thinking of the American people as 
a whole. 


SUMMARY REPORT ON DROUGHT AND UNEMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN NORTHEASTERN 
NEW MExIco 


By Office of Area Development, United States Department of Commerce. in 
cooperation with New Mexico Economic Development Commission 


PURPOSE OF SURVEY 


The serious economic situation in northeastern New Mexico created by the 
prolonged drought was reported to the Executive Office by local citizens in late 
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October. The Executive Office referred this matter to Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks. Mr. Weeks sent staff members of the Office of Area Develop- 
ment to New Mexico to investigate the situation and to report on any practical 
local, State, and Federal actions which might be taken to’ improve the situation. 

The Office of Area Development, in cooperation with the New Mexico Eco- 
nomic Development Commussion, investigated the following : 

1. General conditions created by the drought. 

2. State and Federal programs which could be speeded up to create employ- 
ment and income opportunities. 

3. Possible private development opportunities which might also contribute 
to increased employment and income. 

This briefing report summarizes the findings of the survey. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS IN NORTHEASTERN NEW MEXICO 


Although New Mexico like most States has experienced a postwar period of 
prosperity as is shown by every available measure of business activity, this 
prosperity has not been fully shared by northeastern New Mexico. Beginning 
with 1950 conditions have progressively deteriorated. From 1950 to mid-1956 
employment declined nearly 8 percent while population declined more than 
7 percent. The real income of those who have remained in the area has 
declined more than proportionately. 

Unemployment currently ranges from 7 percent of the labor force in one 
county up to 25 percent of the labor force in another. Welfare payments are 
extremely high and constitute a heavy burden on the State. These counties 
contain 17 percent of the population of the State but were receiving 40 percent 
of total welfare payments made in the entire State. 

The difficulties in which the people of these counties find themselves is pri- 
marily because of a chronic depressed condition made more severe since 1950 
by the drought. Subsistence agriculture continued as the principal means of 
living for the Spanish-American people from the early days of settlement up 
to the outbreak of World War II when dissatisfaction and a realization of 
its obsolescence brought about circumstances for its abandonment. At the 
same time expansion in livestock production led to the purchase of the small 
farms by large-scale livestock operators and to the migration of the farmers 
to nearby urban centers. 

Over the years some of the Spanish-American people left the farms and 
entered commercial pursuits, becoming merchants and proprietors of small 
service establishments but for the most part they served the vast majority who 
remained on their subsistence farms. Thus, even those who have engaged in 
nonagricultural pursuits have had their fortunes tied to subsistence agriculture. 

What has happened is borne out by successive censuses of agriculture and 
population. In 1940, 49 percent of the farms in this area were under 30 acres 
in size. More than one-half of these were under 15 acres. In the period 1940 
to 1954, the total number of farms decreased 88 percent. More than half of 
this decrease was in farms of less than 30 acres. In this process of consolida- 
tion into farm units of suitable economic size, nearly two-fifths of the farm 
families were uprooted and separated from their means of livelihood. 

These people moved to town but the towns offered no employment oppor- 
tunities because the towns were geared to serve the rural population. Since 
employment in the towns was based on serving the rural population, employ- 
ment in the towns decreased with the migration of the rural population to town. 

The other principal economic activities of the area, cattle ranching, railroad 
work and coal mining, offered no employment opportunities because they also 
were suffering a serious decline. 

The cattle industry has suffered badly because of the drought. During the 
summer and fall of 1956 ranchers have sold off a large proportion of the cattle 
in their herds. Many ranchers disposed of livestock only after placing them- 
selves deeply in debt for forage in an effort to outlast the drought. The 
reduced herds and declining ranch income have contributed to the curtailed 
employment opportunities of the area. 

The coal mines of this area provided employment for about 1,000 workers in 
1946. Because of the rapid inroads of natural gas for domestic and commercial 
heaing and the complete conversion of railroad locomotives to diesel fuel, these 
mines have lost their 2 principal markets, and their total employment in 1956 is 
only slightly more than 100 workers. Dieselization of the railroads also has 
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largely eliminated the need for the service and maintenance workers formerly em- 
ployed by the railroad shops in Raton and Las Vegas. These jobs, which in 1950 
employed approximately 600 workers, had almost disappeared by 1956. 

OQutmigration has decreased the number of people seeking employment but most 
of those leaving have been the younger people. The older ones remain put. The 
rural Spanish-Americans held by strong family and religious ties resist migra- 
tion. 


sTATE AND FEDERAL PROGRAMS WHICH COULD BE SPEEDED UP TO OFFER INCREASED 
EMPLOY MENT AND INCOME OPPORTUNITIES (AS SUGGESTED BY THE AGENCIES) 


Corps of Engineers 
Abiquiu Dam and Reservoir, Rio Arriba County (under construction) : 
Initiated September 1956. 
Current employment 40. 
Estimated average employment 300. 
Estimated construction period 4% years. 
Los Esteros and Alamogordo Reservoir project : 
Construction to be initiated July 1958. 
Can be speeded up. 
Estimated average employment 150. 
Estimated construction period 3 years. 
Raton Channel repairs: 
Construction to be initiated May 1957. 
Estimated average employment 25. 
Estimated construction period 4 months. 
United States Forest Service 
A 55-percent increase in annual cut of saw timber possible. Increase of 200 
man-years of labor per year. 
Increased construction of access roads ; $5,252,000 of road construction required 
for above. 
Increased cut of pulpwood for a 300-ton-per-day plant; 600 man-years of labor 
for cutting. 
Soil Conservation Service 
Service currently employs 87 people in the area. 
Three soil surveyors will be added. 
Soil bank program and Great Plains program when placed into operation will 
provide added employment. 
Tramperos Creek watershed work plan being prepared. 
Janning to be initiated in 1957 on Pecos Arroyo watershed. 
Planning to be intiated in 1957 on Santa Cruz River and Pojoaque Creek 
watershed, 


New Mexico State Highway Department 
Contracts let first half of the 1956-57 fiscal year amounted to $2,955,900. 
Currently under construction and will be completed as follows: 
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June __ wee Gee b. tee oes a ee a ee ee 357, 000 
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Of the above, $1,250,000 is on the Interstate System. 

During second half of 1956-57 fiscal year (January to June) $6,998,000 is 
programed for construction. 

In the 1957-58 fiscal year a tentative program set up to place $9,144,000 
under contract. 

All of above based on regular annual allotment of Federal funds for highway 
construction. 

Should Federal and State funds be available the State highway department 
isin position to double the amount of work programed. 


Arch Hurley conservancy district 


Engineering plans and feasibility studies are complete for a stabilizing reser- 
Wir on the Conchas Canal supplying water to Tucumeari irrigation project. 
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Canal improvements needed including: Lining selected sections, sodding with 
grasses, rock riprapping, and noxious weed control. 
Many areas of project require road improvements. 


Federal station to buy mica and other strategic minerals (recommended by staff 
geologist New Mezico Economic Development Commission) 

Low income families of Spanish and Mexican-American descent have eys. 
tomarily supplemented their cash income by small-scale mining of strategic micy 
and associated pegmatite minerals. 

This opportunity has not been more fully utilized because these people lack 
knowledge about the quality and grading of mica, and cannot identify associated 
strategic minerals. Also these ores must now be shipped by truck to the Genera} 
Services Administration buying station at Custer, S. Dak. This long transit and 
the fear that the mica will be unacceptable to the present buying station has also 
contributed to the discontinuation of small mining operations. 

State and local leaders believe that a mica buying station in the vicinity of 

Santa Fe would be most helpful in stimulating and stabilizing local mining 
activities and would help to relieve some of the present unemployment. They 
mphasize that they are not seeking to have the entire facilities at Custer, 
S. Dak., moved to Santa Fe. They want only an experienced grader and buyer 
in the area who can instruct the local people by practical demonstration, 
(Written instructions cannot be used effectively.) 

Local and State leaders feel that upgrading the mineral production of the 
area through such a station will serve the national interest by increasing the 
production of strategic minerals and at the same time help these people to help 
themselves, 


POSSIBLE PRIVATE DEVELOPMENT OPPORTUNITIES WHICH MIGHT ALSO CONTRIBUTE TO 
INCREASED EMPLOYMENT AND INCOME 


Possible new industries 

Perhaps the most important resource in northeastern New Mexico offering 
the greatest immediate possibility for new industry is the forest resource. New 
Mexico has millions of board feet of timber which is at its prime for cutting 
according to the Forest Service. The following suggestions for wood products 
industries were obtained from the United States Forest Service and persons 
already engaged in the wood products industry in New Mexico. 

The Forest Service in a preliminary estimate believes that there is sufficient 
timber in the area to support a kraft pulp mill with a capacity of 500 tons of 
pulp per day. Such a mill would require 300,000 cords of wood annually pro- 
viding 600 man-years of employment in wood cutting alone. 

Available timber would justify the establishment of a plant to produce excel- 
sior. The aspen of northern New Mexico has proved to be excellent for this 
purpose and during the last few years several thousand cords of aspen wood 
have been shipped to California and Texas for excelsior production. 

Opportunities for the manufacture of box shooks, plywood for boxes and wood 
pallets is now being examined by at least one saw mill operator. The production 
of chipboard for the Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California market appears 
as a possible new industry. The development of a wood charcoal industry utiliz- 
ing the extensive low grade woods appears possible. 

Clay deposits occur in the central part of Union County which have never 
been surveyed and tested. Small amounts of the clay have been used locally 
in making ceramic products as a hobby. These appear to be of high quality and 
of character bordering on bauxite and bentonite. A small scale local ceramics 
industry is possible. Large scale production of clay may be a possibility should 
an investigation of the clay show it to have distinctive qualities. 

An electronics manufacturing plant at Raton and a parachute manufacturing 
plant at Las Vegas are capable of expanding their operations to the extend of 
employing twice as many people as they now do. Both plants are faced with 
receiving such small orders on Government contracts that they can’t staff up 
as much they would desire to and much time must be spent in seeking and 
servicing contracts. The electronics plant at Raton, which is a subsidiary of 
a firm having a plant in Chicago, Ill., is handicapped hecause eastern buyers 
of electronics equipment including Department of Defense buyers are inclined 
to favor nearby eastern buyers. There appears to be an unintentional bias 
arising from the thought that the plant is an unimportant one located far 
distant in the Jonely spaces of New Mexico. 
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The Office of Area Development representatives brought to the attention of the 
New Mexico Economic Development Commission opportunities which may exist 
in New Mexico in the production of aircraft. Airframe and parts manufacturers 
are located to the east in the Fort Worth-Dallas area, to the north in the Denver 
area and to the west in the Phoenix-Tucson area with New Mexico at the center. 
Thus, New Mexico is well situated for the establishment of expanding industries 
allied to the aircraft industry. 

To the southeast on the gulf coast is an expanding area of light to heavy indus- 
tries: at no greater distance to the northeast is the Kansas City-St. Louis indus- 
trial area and to the west is the light to heavy industrial area of California. New 
Mexico lying midway of these three centers should look to industries which 
might be suppliers of manufactured goods to industries located in all these areas. 

Senator Doveras. This completes the formal list of witnesses, but 
since our Government recognizes, and not only recognizes but is based 
on the right of petition, and since we do not wish to have the i impres- 
sion go out that our witnesses are confined to Senators, if the delega- 
tion of textile workers who are here wish to choose a spokesman who 

can speak from personal experience on this issue, I will be very glad to 
recognize such a spokesman for a brief period. of time. Would you 
give your name ¢ 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS COSGROVE, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Cosgrove. My name is Thomas Cosgrove. I am in the edu- 
cation department of the Textile Workers Union of America. We are 
here primarily this morning to study how the senatorial committees 
operate in the process of making legislation. There are 40 of 
us from textile mills on the eastern seaboard, both north and south. 
I would like to call on one of the fellows from the mills to talk a 
little bit about the situation in his area. We would like to call on 
Sam Miriello from Erwin, N. C., who is familiar with unemployment 
problems both in that State and in his native State of Pennsylvania. 

Senator DouGuas. We will be very glad to hear from the gentle- 
man, and I am sure he will feel at home. 

Mr. CosGrove. Thank you very much. 


Senator Dovenas. We are glad indeed to have you. Would you 
kindly give us your name and address for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF SAM MIRIELLO, BUSINESS AGENT, LOCAL 250, 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, ERWIN, N. C. 


Mr. Mrrtetto. My name is Sam Miriello. My address is 403 East J 
Street, Erwin, N. C. 

If I can get my heart to stop beating fast, I will be all right. 

Senator Doueias. Do not be frightened. 

Mr. Mirtetxo. I am a former resident of Mount Carmel, Pa., which 
is in the lower anthracite region. I moved to North Carolina 214 
vears ago, and I think I am a little familiar, from personal observa- 
tion, with both areas, including the coal regions that Senator Clark 
talked about. 

My previous experience in Pennsylvania, it seems to me, shows I 
jumped from the frying pan into the fire. In the anthracite region 

1 lot of our areas up ‘there are supplemented with income gotten 
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through people taking vocational training through the GI bill of 
rights. Take the area of Shenandoah, Pa. 

I worked as a Borden cheese salesman up there—a wagon distribu- 
tor to the smaller stores, contacting these stores and selling them goods 
from the truck. My observation at that time on the extent of unem- 
ployment affecting the stores in that area showed a lot of the citizens of 
the Shenandoah area were working in New Jersey, New York, and 
Connecticut, and commuting back and forth. 

I would like to talk some about my own county, Harnett County, 
N: C. As just recently publicized in the paper, we have an unem- 
ployment resource there of 4,000 people. 

Senator Doveias. You mean 4,000 people out of work / 

Mr. Mirretio. Out of work; and I think the population of our 
county is 40,000. 

Senator Dougias. The population is 40,000 ? 

Mr. Mirretito. Of the county. 

Senator Dovucias. So that probably there would not be more than 
18,000 people seeking employment ¢ 

Mr. Mirteivo. I would imagine so, Senator. 

Senator Dovctas. And 4,000 are unemployed ? 

Mr. Mrrrevio. Of the 4,000 unemployed, most of them are agricul- 
tural workers, high-school students, and older folks. In the bill that 
you are sponsoring, Senator, I was very much interested in the train- 
ing program for this area 

I would much rather be questioned than continue on this way, if it 
is at all possible. 

Senator Doveras. Senator Clark, since Mr. Miriello came from 
Pennsylvania, perhaps you would like to question him. 

Senator CiarK. Mr. Miriello, I was very much interested in what 
vou said. How long did you live in Schuylkill County? Were you 
born there ? 

Mr. Mirretito. My county was Northumberland. I was born and 
reared in Mount Carmel, Pa. 

Senator Crark. And then you were over at Shenandoah for a 
while ¢ 

Mr. Mirretio. I worked there for Mount Carmel Distributing as a 
salesman. 

Senator CLark. And the mines up in that area were in pretty bad 
shape, were they not? 

Mr. Mirretio. Yes, sir; at the time when I was working for Mount 
Carmel Distributing. I can’t think of the name of the 2 coal mines 
that were shut down, which put out over 700 people in one place and 
over 1,100 in another. 

Senator CLark. That is anthracite 4 

Mr. Mrrteni0. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLarK. There are a lot of stripping operations up in there, 
are there not / 

Mr. Mirre.xo. Yes. 

Senator CLark. Which pretty badly disfigured the countryside. 

Mr. Martenyo. Very bad. 

Senator Ciark. I think that has some effect on the spirit of the 
people, don’t you? I mean, to leave those great gaping destroyed 
areas, where the stripping was done. It makes it rather a depressing 
environment. Do you not think so? 
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Mr. Mirietio. Yes, Senator. 

Senator CLarK. You have some problems of subsidence there too, do 
you not, where mining has gone on underneath some of the streets ¢ 
Tt occurs to me that situation exists at Shenandoah, does it not / 

Mr. Mirtet1o. Especially at Shenandoah and in those areas up 
there. 

Senator CLark. And that makes it pretty rough for the local govern- 
ment even to be able to maintain the existence of the community where 
you have a situation where a person can fall down into a mine. That 
isa problem up there too, is it not / 

Mr. Mirret1o. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLark. I am wondering whether, Mr. Miriello, you are in 
accord with the statement | made, that up through that area there are 
a great many women going to work to support the men of the family 
who are thrown out of work ¢ 

Mr. Mirrecvo. Yes, sir. And I would like to make a comment on 
that. 

Before moving to North Carolina, I spoke with one of our principals 
inthe area in Mount Carmel. Mount Carmel has nine small garment 
plants, and the women in the area are all working because of the 
husbands being thrown out of work. 

Senator CLarkK. It is my recollection that last fall I went through 
two of those garment factories, and I came to the conclusion that in 
many ways they really saved the community, because they enabled the 
family to have one wage earner who could bring home some groceries to 
keep the family together. Is that your observation ¢ 

Mr. Mirretio. Yes, sir. There was quite a bit in my own town I 
am speaking about—quite a bit of vocational training on the GI bill. 

Senator Ciark. The fellows do not like to have their wives work 
while they stay home. 

Mr. Mirtetio. No, sir. Not one bit. 

Senator CLARK. And it is really not a sound situation to have the 
men of the family pretty well reduced to being babysitters. Is that 
right / 

Mr. Miriens.o. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLarK. When you came down to North Carolina, did you 
become a textile worker there / 

Mr. Mirtetio. Yes, sir. I started in the steam plant. I am sorry 
I did not enlighten the Senators on that. At present I am employed 
as the business manager for local 250 in Erwin, which is an elected 
office. 

Senator CLark. Did you acquire the trade yourself, or just move into 
the trade union’ I mean, are you a textile worker yourself ? 

Mr. Mirtetio. I was in the steam plant before running for office 
as business agent. Now I am fully employed as business agent for 
the local. 

Senator CLark. I congratulate you, and I think your union made 
an excellent choice. 

Mr. Mrrietto. Thank you. 

Senator Ciark. In that job at the steam plant, did it take a great 
deal of retraining to qualify you to do the work? 

Mr. Mirietio. I would say it would take quite a bit of training. 
It all depends on what the man is adapted to do, and his ability and 
education. 
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Senator CLarK. Would you agree, if this bill we are considering 
were passed and the training provisions became effective, that the 
boys and the men you knew in the Mount Carmel and Shenandoah 
area have plenty of ability to train themselves and take on some job 
other than coal mining? 

Mr. Mrrretxo. I would say this about our own area: I think the 
mechanical aptitude—and I am speaking of Pennsylvania now—js 

very good. 

I think if the North Carolina citizens had the same opportunities on 
this GI bill—they did, but I do not think it was developed in North 

Carolina as strongly as it was in Pennsylvania—but had they the 
saaeainion to attend these schools, I believe they would have, and 
they would have much more mechanical ability among them. 

Senator Criark. I was going to suggest that in your view, Mr, 
Miriello, the aptitude and | training ability of the boys of the mines 
in Pennsylvania is, let us not say any greater than that of those in 
Alabama, but we can contend it is perhaps equally high ? 

Mr. Mirreivo. I don’t know too much about Alabama. I am not 
familiar with the situation there, but in North Carolina I think the 
mechanical ability—take the town I come from with a population of 
6,000. Erwin mills sits smack in the center of the town. It has 
been there for fifty-some years. The people in the surrounding areas 
of approximately 40 miles come to work there, and they have nothing 
else but textiles. Nothing. Much of the older folks, I believe—if 
they wer to adapt themselves to a different field it would be very hard, 
And even some of the younger ones, 

But in Pennsylvania, even though it is predominantly in my area 
coal mining, it seems that the voc ational tr aining schools helped quite 
a bit. Very much so. The GI’s going to cz srpentry school, and ma- 
chine school, and automobile school, and mechanics’ school, helped 
tremendously. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Miriello, are you a GI yourself ? 

Mr. Mirretxo. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciark. Did you take advantage of the GI bill ? 

Mr. Mrrietxo. Yes; I did, Senator. 

Senator CrarKk. Did you find it was useful to you? 

Mr. Mirterto. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much. 

Senator SparkMAN. I would like to say to Senator Clark and also 
to the witness that I was not talking about textile workers. I was 
talking about those boys out on the farm who did learn, as I said, to 
use their hands. However, that is not a great point. I never was a 
textile worker, although I lived right in the heart of a very fine textile 
development for a long time. In fact, one of the earliest mills in the 
country was in my county—the old water mill, the Bell Factory 
mill, way back in 1830, I think, it was established. It operated 
there. But I did grow up as a farm boy. I have worked on the 
railroads, and the witness might be surprise to know that at one 
time I ran a steam plant, too. I fired boilers and ran steam engines: 
I ne electrical generators and switchboards, and things of 
that kind, so I do speak with some kind of a general personal 
knowledge. 

However, I realize when it comes to textile operations, a great part 
of which is done by women, by the way, as well as men, that it might 
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not be as easy to retrain them for doing coal-mining work, or even 
working machine shops, or something of that kind. 

Yet the point I wanted to make is that a retraining program is not 
a great roadblock, as some people seem to fear. It can be done. I 
think that was pretty well demonstrated, as borne out by this witness, 
with the GI training progam that we so wisely wrote into the law 
even before the war came to an end. I think it has been one of the 
finest programs that has ever been carried out. 

The GI training in many instances was a retraining program. I 
think it has paid large dividends, and I am sure a similar program 
under this bill would, too. 

By the way, let me ask you this: In the North Carolina area from 
which you come, have there been any new industries that moved in, 
or have any new industries been built there ? 

Mr. MirretLo. In my immediate area; no, sir. I can give you some 
statistics about the State in general, because our State Governor 
and our State assembly are in session now and trying to reduce the 
corporate tax. 

Senator SparKMAN. I was more interested in your particular area, 
because you have described it as a depressed area, and I wonder to 
what extent efforts had been made to relieve that distressed condition 
by locating new industry there, either with local capital, or by industry 
moving in ? 

Mr. Mirrecxo. I would like to say one thing about my own immedi- 
ate area. In the town I come from, with a population of 6,000, we 
are an unincorporated town. We have no one to act for us. We are 
now working on a committee to try to incorporate, but we met strong 
resistance from the textile plant in the area. Had we a city govern- 
ment, I think we could do something about it. 

Senator Sparkman. You do believe this type of legislation could 
be helpful to areas such as yours? 

Mr. Mrrrecio. Senator, I believe it is a must for the economy of the 
country. That is my personal observation and my union’s observa- 
tion. 

Senator SparKMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much, and thank you, Mr. 
Miriello. You are a very good witness. 

(The following was received for the record :) 

TEXTILE WorRKERS UNION oF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 
Loca No. 250, 
Erwin, N. C., June 25, 1957. 
Senator FULBRIGHT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak Senator: It is our understanding that S. 964, introduced by Senator 
Douglas and known as the area redevelopment bill, will soon come before the 
Senate for a vote. As you probably know, labor is supporting this bill and we 
urge your consideration and support for S. 964. We feel that this bill would 
be a major factor in developing our economic and social welfare in eastern 
North Carolina, as well as many areas throughout the country such as ours, 
where one type industry has been the major source of income for many years. 

The training program would be of tremendous value in areas like ours. It 
would help acclimate many of our people for diversified industry. We feel that 
mechanical ability among people in these areas could be developed in a training 
program such as S. 964 would have, if it were enacted and this would be of great 
value to induce industry to locate in depressed areas. 
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I am a former resident of Mount Carmel, Pa., which is in the lower anthracite 
coal region. During the postwar years the vocational training program, unde 
the GI bill of rights, was of great value for the training of many ex-GI’s. Py 
several years we had diversified vocational training schools in Mount Carme 
(population 18,000) that probably trained in one trade or another, some 1,0 
or more ex-GI’'s. If we could get such training schools in areas like ours, where 
people have been working at but one type industry for some 30, 40, or 50 years 
including many young people, presently employed in this one type industry, ]t 
would not only be an impact to our economic and social well-being in our areg 
but would also help in other areas throughout the country, especially so in the 
general southern areas where many of the people have had little, if any, oppor. 
tunity to learn other skills. Many areas in the South are typical as the area 
that I am acquainted with and presently residing in—Erwin, N. C. To further 
illustrate conditions in our area, Erwin is an unincorporated town with approxi. 
mately 6,000 population. The town was built some 50 years ago by the Erwin 
Mills, Inc. In 1951 the company sold the homes for the most part to their 
elployees which is approximately three-fifths of our population at the present 
time. The other two-fifths of these employees commute from surrounding rura 
areas. 

The all-around average income in our area is approximately $1.30 per hour: 
the average income in the plant is approximately $1.40. This is at least 65 to 7 
cents below the national average. The total employment force in the plant js 
approximately 2,000. The mill is located in the center of the community 
Erwin Mills still own the business and commercial area. 

Erwin is in Harnett County and the county has a population of approximately 
50,000 people with an approximate 20,000 labor force. Of these 20,000 there are 
some 4,000 presently unemployed, most of whom are agricultural, elderly folks, 
and high-school graduates with very little mechanical ability, other than textile 
and farming. Eastern North Carolina is predominantly agricultural. 

The priority clause for Government industry and Government contracts, for 
depressed areas in Senator Douglas’ bill, is equally important as is the trains 
program in developing economic and social welfare in many areas throughout 
the country. This bill, if enacted, I believe can and will help balance the 
economic and social welfare of our country. Eliminating depressed areas will 
assure an equal standard of living for all Americans. Giving each of us equal 
purchasing power, insures against a depression and guarantees a_ balanced 
economy for a greater America. 

Thanking vou, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam Mirretto, Business Agent. 

Senator Dovenas. We have with us, also, Mr. Ed McCloskey, of 
Johnstown, Pa., who made the trip down here to testify. We will be 
very glad to have him. Is Mr. McCloskey in the room? I wonder 
if you would give your name and address for the record / 


STATEMENT OF ED McCLOSKEY, CITY COUNCILOR, DIRECTOR OF 
PUBLIC SAFETY, JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


Mr. McCroskey. My name is Eddie McCloskey, city councilor and 
director of public safety in Johnstown, Pa. 

Senator Dovenas. You are the director of public safety for the city 
of Johnstown 4 

Senator CLrark. And a member of the city council for many years. 
Is that right? 

Mr. McCioskey. That is right. I was the mayor when things were 
tough. 

Senator Crark. Also, Mr. McCloskey is an experienced radio 
broadcaster. Is that — ¢ 

Mr. McCroskery. Yes, s 


Senator DowGLas. an vou are the former mavor of Johnstown ! 
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Mr. McCLoskry. 1932 to 1936. I might say that at that time, the 
day after I was sworn in as mayor, I joined with Father James Cox 
of Pittsburgh and we brought ten to fifteen thousand—we never knew 
how many—to the Capit: al and visited President Hoover to try to 
get a works program started. No reflection on this grand old man 
now, and he was a grand old man then, President Hoover, but his 
hands were tied and ‘he could not get the projects started until Presi- 
dent Roosevelt went in in 1933 and he started it. 

Father Cox tried to get the alphabetical agency started, which was 
started later, and that saved the country at “that time from commu- 
nism and depression. But now I am afraid that your committee is 
working hard to get this in operation and if it is not put in operation 
very quickly it will take too long after a recession starts and it will 
develop into a depression worse than 1929, 1930, and 1931. With the 
high cost of living today it will not take long for a depression to set 
in. 

As you know, I think all will agree that the coal miner is the freest 
spender of all, and the steelman is next. When steel goes down that 
will be it. Our town has Bethlehem Steel Co., and they are starting 
to lay off men already. They take coal from a distance of 18 miles 
away and they have t: aken all the coal output. Coal mines are no longer 
shipping to other places as they have done before when they shipped 
up to New E ngland and other places. 

The Steinman Coal Co., which was the largest there, is totally shut 
down. Johnstown Coke & Coal is completely shut down. I can name 
vou a dozen more. The United Mine Workers membership there fell 
off from 32,000 to 16,000. These figures are from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. In Johnstown in 1953 we had 7.2 unemployed. 

Senator DovucGrias. Percent / 

Mr. McCioskey. This is out of 95,000 to 100,000, which takes in 
Cambria and Sullivan Counties. 

Senator Dovucgias. Oh. 7.2 thousand unemployed out of a total 
force of 95.000 to LOO.QO0 7 

Mr. McCruoskey. Yes. In 1954 it was 12.1. In 1955 it was 17.9. 
In 1956, 10.1, and 7.8 in 1957. They are starting to lay men off again 
in the steel mills now and there are 1,000 more drawing unemployment 
insurance this February than there was last February. It is just like 
adam bursting whenever this surplus of labor occurs. 

Senator Doveras. And Johnstown has a keen me mory of what hap- 
pens when adam breaks ¢ 

Mr. McCroskey. That is right. And that is where the Steinman 
Coal Co. is, in South Fork, which I told you is totally shut down now. 
I think Senator Clark, the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania, put 
it well when he said these young people leave. And they are going 
to leave their parents with a large debt. All we have now is the build- 
ing, which they think is good. 

We have public housing. With the same amount of money they 
could give each one who lives in the house, the house, and let them 
pay taxes on it and he would keep up the community. We have a 
— how going in that will cost $15,900 a unit for the institutional 

r barracks style of properties. You can give that to the individual 
“a he would forever after pay taxes and would not leave home. You 
would have something to keep him there. 
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There is an abdication now, Senator, to authorities. The Senator, 
when he was mayor, know that the mayor and city council are allowed 
to borrow up to a certain amount of the assessed valuation. But you 
can put in an authority and they can borrow 100 times more. Here 
is a little community which I will speak about, described in this clip- 
ping which I will leave with the reporter. They put in a sewer at a 
cost of $538,000. They put out bonds for $750,000 to pay for it. That 
is $212,000 for legal and other fees. $40,000 went for legal fees. 
Their own spokesman says it will cost $3,200,000 to pay it off. That 
is 514 times the original cost of the sewer. That is what authorities 
are doing. Authorities will ruin the country. They will ruin any 
State they are in. 

Authorities can do what the law says the city council and mayor can- 
not do. They cannot go over the limit. The school board cannot go 
over the limit, but we can set up authorities that can go wild, and they 

are not responsible to the people because they are not elected but just 
appointed by politicians. I want to leave that there so you can see 
what authorities can do. It is an abdication. 

The people in the district say it will provide work for the unem- 
ployed there. It will not, unless you people go into this thing in the 
right way. We will have $20 million in sewers and in disposal plants 
to put in. If it is going to cost us 514 times as much to put it in then 
it will be over $100 million and the people will never get out of debt. 

This little community has about 3,000 people; about 1,700 homes. 
There are 1,700 homes, which means about $2,000 apiece against each 
one of those homes. The same people could not go to the bank and 
borrow the money because their homes are mortgaged up to the hilt, 
but the authority can put them in debt and keep ‘them in debt and 
put out bonds for 35 years on which they will collect enough in 2 
years to pay off, but the bonds go on. 

I thought I would bring up the point of the authorities because it 
is going to ruin us. 

Senator Cuark. As you know, we have nothing to do with authori- 
ties. Would you mind ti ulking about this bill? 

Mr. McCuoskery. Iam. I am telling you about the unemployment 
here and now I am trying to tell you how they are trying to get around 
it, by putting this camouflage on. 

Senator CLark. But that is not the point the committee is working 
on. If you will just talk about this bill we will be very happy to have 
you talk. 

Senator SparkMAN. Do you endorse this legislation / 

Mr. McCtoskxry. Indeed I do. It is “must” legislation as the pre- 
vious witness said. It is “must” legislation. 

Senator Sparkman. I might point out one thing that is rather in- 
teresting. When we made our study on low-income families in de- 
pressed areas, in September 1955—which are the latest figures we 
have—at that time there were 6 depressed areas in all the United 
States: 2 of them in Puerto Rico and 4 of them on the mainland of 
the United States, of the worst type, where the labor surplus was 
very, very great. Three of those were in Pennsylvania. Three out 
of four. The only other one was Lawrence, Mass. 

When you come to the next worst type there were 4 on the main- 
land, and 3 of those were in Pennsylvania, and 1 was Lowell. By the 
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way, Johnstown was in the worst classification, and there were only 
four of them in the whole country; Johnstown and Scranton and 
Hazleton. ‘Those were the ones in Pennsylvania, and they were 3 out 
of the 4 in the entire country. 

Is Johnstown in an anthracite area? These others are in anthra- 
cite areas— Wilkes-Barre and Scranton. 

Senator Ciark. Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, and Hazleton are. 

Senator SparkKMAN. What is it about Johnstown that keeps it in 
the depressed area status / 

Mr. McCrosxey. I mentioned Cambria County. They formerly 
shipped their coal to the east to use in textiles and other places. Most 
of them in those places turned to gas. 

Senator Ciark. That is soft coal. 

Mr. McCroskey. That is soft coal. 

Senator SpaARKMAN. So it is a bituminous coal area ? 

Mr. McCroskey. Yes. 

Senator SparkMANn. Of course, that answers the question, because 
as I pointed out a while ago, over the last few years all coal areas have 
been suffering. I think anthracite led the way but bituminous fol- 
lowed. Is it enjoying any recovery now 

Senator Crark. I think Mr. McC ues would agree, would you 
not, that the town of Johnstown is pretty well bound up with the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Mr. McCrosxey. That is right. 

Senator CLiark. They have a big plant there, and as their employ- 
ment ebbs and flows this situation results. 

Mr. McCtiosxry. I know. I told them what you had said about 
migrating and all, but Bethlehem Steel Co. is taking all of the coal 
now that used to go to the East and the different places we shipped, 
and when Bethlehem Steel Co. goes down these coal companies will 
all go down flat, because they w ill not be shipping it. 

Senator Sparkman. I am a little puzzled about that. I thought 
steel was running now at full capacity. 

Mr. McCroskry. You wait until June and see if they are not. 

Senator SparkKMAN. You know the biggest town in my State lives 
very largely off steel. That is Birmingham. I relate to the situation 
I am most familiar with. But be that as it may, the statistics have 
shown back over several years that Johnstown has been a continuous 
depressed area 

Mr. McCroskey. Because it is one industry. 

Senator SparkKMAN. You do believe a program such as designed by 
this legislation could be helpful to your community ¢ 

Mr. McCuoskey. Sewer age is the greatest thing that could be put 
in, and we have $20 million worth of work todo. If it was let out by 
contract it would help everybody and there would be regular work 
and you would not have any depression. But if you are going to 
allow this recession to set in it will develop into a depression and, like 
I told them when you were out, the Steinman Coal Co. was the largest 
shipper of coal, and they are out of business entirely now. Johns- 
town Coal & Coke, too. The only coal mines w orking any good now 
is what Bethlehem Steel Co. reached out to take, and whenever they 

o down it will be the rest will go down too. It will be like another 
ood that you spoke of a moment ago, and it will come on just like 
unemployment. 
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Senator Crark. The steel plants followed the coal mines moving 
in there. The steel plant does continue to operate with great curves, 
but the coal mine population is out of work. 

Senator SparKMAN. These are captive mines ? 

Senator CLiark. Some are and some are not, but a number of them 
are exhausted. 

Mr. McCuioskey. They are independent but they are really captive 
with the goodness of Bethlehem. And if they do not take them they 
will go down like the others. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I have to leave soon, Mr. Chairman, because [ 
have another appointment I have to keep. I think you have given us 
a very good statement, Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. McCrosxry. I have seen depressions come and go. I -werked in 
the steel mill when we worked 52 hours and we got 12 cents an hour, 
I have seen all of that. I learned the machinist’s trade in the mills. 
I know how the steel industry goes down. The money we are getting 
now is not any better than 12 cents an hour was then because you are 
spending it free. If you allow this depression to set in you will see 
secondhand automobiles and televisions and everything else going; 
and it will start so fast you will not know how to stop it. You and all 
of the other Senators can try then, but it will be too late. 

If you can get the bill passed and get the organization and have it 
function and start up, that is the answer. Get it started quick. 

I thank you, Senator, for allowing me to come in. 

Senator Dovuecias. Thank you for coming down here. We appre- 
ciate your testimony. We will recess now and meet again on Friday, 
March 8. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 05 p. m., the subcommittee recessed until 10 a. m., 
Friday, March 8, 1957.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 8, 1957 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
ComMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRODUCTION AND STABILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room 301, Senate Office 
Building, at 10 a. m., Senator Paul H. Douglas, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 

Present : Senators Douglas and Capehart. 

Also present : Senators Murray, Dirksen, and Carroll; Representa- 
tives Perkins; and Delegate Bartlett. 

Senator Dovetas. The hour of 10 o’clock having arrived, the com- 
mittee will come to order. 

We are very glad to welcome as our first witness our colleague, 
Senator Dirksen of Illinois. We are very happy to have you here, 
Senator. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN, A UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Senator Dirksen. Mr, Chairman, I do appreciate the opportunity 
to appear and testify briefly on the pending area-assistance bills. It 
was in January 1956 that related bills were pending before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. I believe at that time you 
introduced Senate 2665, along with other cosponsors, and Senator 
Smith of New Jersey and others introduced S. 2892, of which I was 
a cosponsor, both of which deal with the problem of assistance to 
distressed areas. 

I shall not undertake, Mr. Chairman, to discuss the bill in detail. 
I would like to have consent to insert as a part of my remarks a state- 
ment I made on March 6, 1956, which was published in the Congres- 
sional Record. 

Senator DoueLas. That will be done at the end of your remarks. 

Senator Dirksen. I want to note briefly, insofar as I recall, that 
there are about 190 counties in either major or minor distressed areas. 
I presume that number shuttles—at times it is larger and at times 
it is smaller—but one of the significant things about it is that approxi- 
mately 123 of those 190 counties are in 7 States, which include the 
State of Ilinois. 

One other factor in this connection which I should like to point 
out is that the seven States are mainly the coal producing States, so 


that the problem is somewhat identified with what has happened in 
the coal areas of the country, like Illinois, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
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Pennsylvania, and others. The factors are pretty well known as ty 
the reasons for the distress: Modifications in the coal industry, abap. 
donment of mines, the problem of freight rates in some of those land. 
locked areas, and the lack of replacement industries to utilize the 
available labor supply that might be there. 

On January 7, of this year, I introduced §. 104. I presume thaj 
is identical or closely related with the bill ‘introduced recently by 
Senator Martin and other cosponsors and it does reflect, I think, the 
general administration view. 

Senator Dovenas. That is substantially the case, with the exception 
of relatively minor changes. 

Senator Dirksen. That is right. It is substantially in accord with 
the administrations view and follows the general pattern of clesig. 
nating through the Department of Labor, the so-called distressed areas 
and the giving to the Department of Commerce the authority to make 
grants for technical assistance; to make loans and guar anties to ald 
the rural areas; to provide technical aid; to provide housing : aid; and 
it also deals with public facilities as well. It would set up a $50 nil- 
lion, revolving fund for the financing of industrial development, 
and it calls for local and State participation with State approval. It 
requires at least 15 percent participation at the State and local level, 
and not to exceed 25 percent of Federal participation. 

About the only suggestions I want to make, Mr. Chairman, are 
that—— 

Senator Doveras. The clerk calls my attention to the fact that the 
Martin bill raises the percentage of Federal participation from 25 per. 
cent to 35 percent. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. I was going to comment just a little on 
that. 

First of all I think, and believe you will agree, based upon some ob- 
servations which were made by the Labor and Public Welfare Com: 
mittee in January of last year, that we must have in mind, among 
other things, the necessity for some regional activities, because there 
may be projects which cannot be accomplished on a COMMIS basis 
and may have to extend to a larger area, If that is the case then, of 
course, the auuthority should be available for it. 

When I testified before, I stressed the point of making funds avail- 

able for machinery and serpent, Now, that is not included in the 
bill I introduced, but I do believe that sometimes equipment and ma- 
chinery would cost more than a plan shell in itself. 

So if we are going to help, that item must be kept in mind. 

Our difficulties in the extreme lower end of the State of Illinois 
with the fluorspar mines, as an example, would dictate, I think, that 
some authority ought to be granted to provide priority consideration 
for ameliorating the difficulties in this area. We should give some 
attention to the duties and tariffs involved in the importation | of 
fluorspar from Mexico and Spain. Something like that could vir- 
tually do some of the work which is envisioned by a legislative pro 
posal] of this kind. I think that should be kept in mind. 

There is one other thing I would like to emphasize, which is the 
necessity of making these loans available to private individuals, as 
well as communities, because if they are willing to go in and help to 
rehabilitate an area, to build a plant and to provide employment, then 
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the same kind of aid should be made available to private industries 
as well. 

I believe that larger loans might well be made available in the case 
of a community where an operating contractor who has a very re- 
sponsible record is willing to come in and make a long-term contract 
for the operation of a plant to be built by acommunity. In those cases 
the loan might very well be made a good deai larger, because I think 
there is every assurance that collaterally speaking the Government 
would be on good ground. 

Senator Doveras. You think it might be above 35 percent? 

Senator Dirksen. I think so. I am sure there are cases where the 
Administrator might very well use his discretion in that matter. I 
think where some enterprisers who have indicated an interest in this 
matter are willing to go into a community and make a long-term 
contract. and are financially responsible, that in such cases it seems 
tome a loan would be amply secure and we could very well make a 
much larger Federal loan than is envisioned in the bills introduced 
from one time to another. 

I just want to conclude with this one general comment, Mr. Chair- 
man: This is a sort of hard-core problem, as you very well know, from 
your own familiarity with that area in southern Illinois and elsewhere, 
0 I doubt very much whether we will ever solve the problem if we 
bring only a thimbleful of gospel to it. I think it is going to have to 
be approac hed on a very broad front, and rather generously, because 
if we are too niggardly then we might not find a solution at all. I 
trust that the subcommittee and the committee will have in mind that 
consideration when the time comes to give active attention to the 
development of the language of the bill. 

Senator Douc.as. Senator, I do not want to embarrass you on this 
question, and I hope you will not feel I am doing so, but do you feel 
in view of your last remarks that $50 million is adequi ite ? 

Senator Dirksen. I am not at all sure whether it is or not. It is 2 
large area, after all. While the degree of distress shuttles back and 
forth from time to time, sometimes more intense and aggravated than 
at other times, you are still going to have this general area to contend 
with. It is a little difficult to say whether $50 million is enough. 

Senator Dovenas. In other words, you do not rigidly hold to the 
$50 million ? 

Senator Dirksen. No; but I will say this: If the pattern is estab- 
lished so that in subsequent years it is possible to build up the revolv- 
ing fund if it becomes necessary, it will be an important step. I 
think that can be done. It is a case of getting the format established 
and designing the administrative setup. From there on I think we 
can pursue it and the money would become available in other years 
as well. 

So I have no hard and fast opinion with respect to the amount 
recited in my bill. Of course, the first job is to get the show on the 
road, as they say. 

That about concludes my remarks. There is some detail set forth 
inmy statement of last March which I should like to have included. 

Senator Doveras. That will be included. 

Senator Dirksen. I hand to the reporter a copy of the remarks I 
made during the 84th Congress on this subject. 
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Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 
Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 
(The statement of Senator Dirksen follows :) 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STAKE IN LEGISLATION FOR DEPRESSED AREAS 





Extension of Remarks of Hon. Everett McKinley Dirksen of Illinois in the Senatp 
of the United States Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. DirkseN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a statement prepared by me relating to the stake of 
southern Illinois in legislation for depressed areas. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows : 






SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STAKE IN LEGISLATION FOR DEPRESSED AREAS 












Hon. 








(Statement by Everett M. Dirksen, of Illinois) 








On January 9, | appeared before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, which had scheduled a hearing on the general subject of 
depressed areas. This was the same day on which Senate 2892 was introduced 
by Senator Smith of New Jersey, for himself and for Senators Bridges, Bush, 
Dirksen, Allott, Duff, Martin of Pennsylvania, Potter, Purtell, Cotton, Payne. 
Bender, Thye, Butler, Smith of Maine, Saltonstall, Flanders, Carlson, Aiken, 
Ives, Case of New Jersey, Beall, Capehart, Kuchel, Watkins, and Bennett. The 
title of this bill is “A bill to assist areas to develop and maintain stable and 
diversified economies by a program of financial and technical assistance and 
otherwise, and for other purposes.” 

An earlier bill, namely, Senate 2663. was introduced July 28, 1955, by Senator 
Douglas for himself and for Senators Kilgore, Kefauver, McNamara, Humphrey, 
Neely, Murray, and Kennedy. ‘The title of that bill is “A bill to establish an 
effective program to alleviate conditions of excessive unemployment in certain 
economically depressed areas.” 

This bill was referred to the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
whereas the bill introduced on January 9 was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

While I am recorded as a cosponsor of the bill introduced on January 9, I shall 
let no pride of sponsorship stand in the way of any effort to secure reasonable 
legislation to deal with this problem. 

It appears that there are roughly 190 counties or parts of counties throughout 
the Nation which are located in so-called depressed areas. The areas are 
divided into 10 major and 74 minor areas. I note, however, that 7 States contain 
123 of these counties so it is fair to assume that the greater proportion of this 
problem will be found in those 7 States. 

They include West Virginia with 283 depressed counties, Pennsylvania with 
23, Kentucky with 17, and Illinois with 19. It is quite evident from the names 
of the States where these counties are located and the nature of their activities 
and industries that coal has been a contributing factor to the problem, becaust 
southern Illinois, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Kentucky are among the 
foremost coal-producing States in the Nation, 

The abandonment of coal mines, the increased efficiency in coal mining, the 
competition from other fuels and still other factors have doubtless had an im 
pact upon the coal industry, and the abandonment of many mines in those 
counties particularly, become the hard core of the problem which is before us 

I am quite aware of the fact that under the classification which is carried by 
the Department of Labor, the decrease of employment in these areas does shift 
from one Class to another from time to time. In some cases there is an improve 
ment in the condition and in other cases the condition becomes more aggravated. 
I believe, however, it is fair to assume that this is a hard-core problem with 
which the Congress should deal and it should not be a half-hearted approach. 
To provide a program Which is too limited or too restrictive in nature might 
prove entirely fruitless and abortive, and I for one am anxious that a real 
broad-gage effort be made to find a sound and durable remedy for the problet. 

When one recalls that we have been quite generous in the field of economic 
aid to foreign nations as a part of our overall security program, surely we will 
be equally generous with Federal funds, Federal loaning power and Federal 
authority to meet the problem which is on our own doorstep. As I recall, the 
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aggregate of loans and grants in the foreign-aid field last year was in excess of 
$500 million, and we would be wanting indeed in our solicitude for our own people 
if we did not take an equally generous approach with respect to the problems 
at home, even though the foreign-aid program is essentially geared to national 
security. 

Let me emphasize the opinion that any solution worthy of the name must be 
durable. Merely to scratch the surface and to provide temporary employment 
in these depressed areas will not meet the problem. 

At this point I might mention the interest which has been manifested in this 
problem by the Kisenhower administration. In all candor it must be said that 
the prior administration was not unmindful of this problem. As early as 1946 
an area development organization in the Department of Commerce in the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration was created to make surveys and 
suggest remedies which would alleviate these depressed conditions in certain 
areas. Efforts were made to direct defense industries to these areas and also 
defense contracts. As I recall, 25 or more defense facilities at a cost of $210 
million were established in different depressed areas and accounted for some 
10,000 jobs. 

Last year the Department of Commerce requested of Congress $370,000 for its 
Business and Defense Services Administration to further explore and deal with 
the problem in depressed areas. Unfortunately this request was sharply pared 
and when it was finally approved, it was reduced to the same figure which obtained 
in the prior year, and as a result the Commerce Department had but $120,000 to 
deal with this problem. It appears to me from such figures as I have seen, that in 
southern Illinois there are somewhere between 15,000 and 20,000 jobless people. 
The relief load has been extremely heavy. In a consideration of a measure of 
this kind we should keep that fact in mind because the amount that might be 
saved if jobs can be substituted for relief would over a period of time go far to 
offset whatever funds might be required, whether in the form of loans or grants 
to carry out a depressed area program. I am quite familiar with the pending 
bill and my principal purpose in suggesting a number of amendments was to make 
ita broader and more wholehearted approach to the problem. Let me, therefore, 
outline suggestions which I firmly believe would improve the legislation to deal 
with the depressed areas problem. 

1. Instead of creating an independent agency to administer a depressed area 
program, I would suggest that the agency be placed under the direction of the 
Secretary of Commerce. You will recall that much of the time and energy of 
the Hoover Commission was devoted to the general scheme of relieving the 
President of the responsibility of receiving a direct accounting from so many 
Federal agencies. The hope has been to minimize the number that would report 
directly to him. If, therefore, the Depressed Areas Administration were placed 
in the Department of Commerce, it would be just as effective, provided for a better 
line of responsibility, and be in keeping with the general theme of the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. 

2. These bills are predicated on the creation of community committees or 
organizations which would do the development work, provide the plans and 
seek to attract industries. I can, however, foresee some problems in this field 
because there doubtless will be instances where a committee covering a larger 
area might be more effective and more useful. I suggest, therefore, that the 
measure also include a provision for regional committees with authority to coop- 
erate with the Administrator and with the State authorities and be clothed with 
the same authority as the local committees. In this connection I think of the 
possible necessity for developing power and water resources in certain areas. 
To do so might prove quite costly and would have to cover a much wider area 
than a single community if it were to be effective. I can think of a number of 
areas where water is a real problem and as such it embraces a considerable 
number of communities. Obviously such a problem could not be handled on a 
strictly local or community basis and hence the need as I see is for regional 
committees as well. 

3. In general, the measure now before this committee contemplates Federal 
loans for the construction of industrial plants and other industrial and commer- 
cial facilities. I, for one, am not at all sure that this language would cover the 
machinery and equipment necessary to establish an industrial plant. From my 
own industrial experience, I know that quite often machinery and equipment 
is a far larger, more costly, and more important item than the construction of a 
plant. It would, therefore, seem advisable that the bill clearly state that a 
Federal loan might be obtained to cover machinery and equipment as well as 
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plant construction. This is no novel departure, because we followed a pattern 
of that kind during the war in connection with war plants. 

4. The bill should contain a provision under which the Administrator of the 
act would have authority to make loans and grants for the construction of 
laboratories and pilot plants for the processing of the resources which are native 
to these depressed areas. Perhaps an example will suffice to make this clear. 

In the last session of Congress I offered an amendment to the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriations bill to provide funds for the construction and maintenance of 
a pilot plant and other appurtenances and for payment of technical and scientific 
personnel to make extended researches in the field of coal utilization. 

This proposal should be of particular interest to West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and other coal States. A great deal of work has already 
been done in this field. What it contemplates is the distillation of coal in the hope 
that the char and the heavy oil which would result from such a process could be 
broken down and utilized in industry. 

I am advised that from a single ton of coal, one could derive about 40 gallons 
of heavy oil or distillate and perhaps 1,500 pounds of char or residue. 

The distillate would become the raw material for the manufacture of many 
items, including pharmaceuticals, perfumes, alcohols, and a host of other things 
so widely used in industry. The real problem is the use of the resulting char, and 
I know from the expressions of interest by a good many people identified with the 
steel industry that this char might have practical use in the reduction of low- 
grade iron ores which are found in considerable abundance in Middle Western 
States. If these pilot-plant operations could be carried to a practical and commer- 
cial conclusion the results would be the answer to the problems of depression 
which presently confront the coal areas of the country. 

One might say as much for the utilization of timber resources. It has been 
my good fortune to work closely with Southern Illinois University and to procure 
a modest amount of money in the agricultural appropriation bill during the last 
several years for the pilot operations which they are conducting in the utilization 
of timber and forest products which are native to southern Illinois. Excellent 
work has already been done in this field but progress would be faster if out of the 
funds made available under this bill the Administrator were authorizel to make 
additional grants for these purposes because they contain the hope of a real and 
durable remedy for the problem before us. 

IT regret extremely that the proposal which I had incorporated in the Interior 
Department appropriation bill was not finally approved. No comparable provi- 
sion was inserted in the House of Representatives and the members of the con- 
ference committee of the House of Representatives refused to concur in this 
proposal. I am persuaded that it has great merit and that it must be pushed 
with all diligence. 

5. I understand that adverse freight rates have had a retarding effect on indus- 
trial development in certain areas like southern Illinois. To what extent this 
is true I cannot at the moment say without further exploration. I am authenti- 
cally advised however, that not too long ago a Chicago manufacturer was at- 
tracted to a city in southern Illinois and was prepared to establish a plant only 
to discover that an adverse freight rate on his particular product made it quite 
difficult to compete with producers of that same product in other areas. Wher- 
ever such a condition arises the administrator should be clothed with power not 
only to make an application to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a more 
favorable freight rate but should, in fact, have the benefit of prior consideration 
of such an application by the Commission so that wherever possible reason- 
ably advantageous rates could be established to make the job easier in meeting 
the problems in these depressed areas. Obviously to establish a plant by means 
of local and Federal funds and then discover that it would have difficulty com- 
peting in the commercial market because of adverse freight rates would be in- 
deed a fruitless undertaking. 

6. The same general approach should be taken with respect to areas in which 
the depressed condition has in whole or in part resulted from the importation of 
competitive commodities from foreign countries which can sell in our market at 
a price below the cost of production in our own country. 

The one example that readily comes to mind is flnorspar. This mineral is 
mined in southern Illinois and particularly at Rosiclare. I know something 
of the problems which have confronted the fluorspar industry and have for a 
period of 3 yvears worked steadily with the representatives of the industry in 
securing more favorable treatment by the United States Tariff Commission with 
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respect to the duties imposed on imported fluorspar. It is a fact that imports 
of fluorspar from Mexico, Spain, and elsewhere, mined with cheap labor, have 
in large measure contributed to the distress of this industry. We have been 
moderately successful in securing some amelioration of this condition. It would 
appear, however, to be the part of wisdom to give the administrator of the De- 
pressed Areas Act authority to appear before the United States Tariff Com- 
mission and present the case for increased duties and to require the Tariff 
Commission to give priority to such a petition. If in the case of southern Illinois 
the fluorspar mines could be placed on a sound basis so that the men might have 
steady employment this would go far toward alleviating the distress which now 
exists and prove durable indeed in assuring the communities where these mines 
are located that the jobs are secure. 

In this connection perhaps I should point out that these mines were developed 
with private capital and in the utmost of good faith over a long period of time. 
Could we do better than to recreate the jobs which were lost or placed on a slen- 
der part-time basis by crushing imports by bringing the matter very forcefully 
to the attention of the Tariff Commission with a request for relief. 

7. The instant bill calls for the appointment of a local industrial develop- 
ment committee which shall prepare plans for the construction of industrial 
plants and facilities and then be authorized to borrow not to exceed two-thirds 
of the cost if and when the plans have the approval of the administrator. I 
believe it would be well to extend the same rights and privileges to private 
industrial enterprisers who are willing to locate industrial plants in such de- 
pressed areas. This would save the time and energy of many people in the 
community and at the same time achieve the very objectives and purposes which 
the bill has in mind. In fact, it would be highly desirable if such incentives 
could be made available to private enterprisers as well as to communities be- 
cause it is fair to assume that men who are willing to risk their own capital 
and energies in the location of a plant would be thinking in terms of a plant 
which would be continuously in operation and thereby bring assurance that the 
jobs would be continuing instead of temporary. Provision should also be made 
for aid in the expansion of industries which already exist. 

8. Under certain circumstances I believe that the loan provisions in any bill 
should be made more generous. The bill on which hearings were held provides 
for a loan not in excess of 6624 percent of the cost of construction of the proj- 
ect. Naturally this would mean that the community where the plant is located 
would have to subscribe the other one-third. Since we are dealing with de- 
pressed areas, for such a community to subscribe one way or another one-third 
of the cost of a plant might become a truly difficult burden. For example, to 
build a plant of some consequence might cost a million dollars. If the project 
were approved it would mean that $333,000 would have to be raised locally. In 
many communities this is not an easy undertaking. It is entirely possible, how- 
ever, that a plant operator of character, background, and experience would be 
willing to operate a plant in a community and give adequate assurances that it 
would continue in operation for 5 or 10 years or even longer. If such an opera- 
tor were willing to enter into a legal and enforceable contract to the effect and 
gave the necessary guarantees it would occur to me that a substantially larger 
loan might be made out of Federal funds in order to achieve the construction 
and location of such a plant. It would be within the province of the administra- 
tor to determine the effects and to be satistied that such was the case before a 
loan of as much as SO or SS percent of the construction cost might be made. 

9. With reference to the funds made available in the bill for industrial-loan 
purposes, there is no limitation on the amount which the Administrator might 
loan to any one depressed area in any given State. It has been the custom in 
connection with so many other measures approved by Conrgess that in the 
interest of equity and fairness, such funds be allotted on a percentage basis so 
that every area could be sure of completely fair treatment. We have done 
this in connection with farm tenant loans under the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. We have done this in connection with Rural Electrification loans. It 
is, therefore, my suggestion that the funds made available under the bill be set 
up so that 75 percent of the whole fund be allotted to the respective States on 
the basis of the number of unemployed in the distressed area in that State 
bears to the whole number of unemployed in all of the depressed areas through- 
out the country. This would simply mean that if there were 20,000 unemployed 
in the depressed area in Illinois and the whole number of unemployed in all 
of the depressed areas now cataloged by the Department of Labor totaled 
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200,000, that 10 percent of 75 percent would be earmarked for Lllinois. Sinee 
provision is made for $100 million in loan funds and if $75 million were placed 
under allotment, 10 percent of the $75 million would mean that $7,500,000 would 
be assured to the State. The remaining 25 percent could be dispersed within 
the discretion of the Administrator. This would supply sufficient lattitude for 
the administrator and at the same time assure every depressed area that 
funds up to a given amount would be available for the purposes of the bill. 

10. The same formula could be used with respest to that provision in the 
bill which provides for assistance to public facilities. There is a provision 
under which $100 million would be made available for loans and grants to de- 
pressed communities for the construction of such facilities. This would, of 
course, include schools, airports, hospitals, and similar facilities, and to them the 
Same apportionment formula could be applied. 

11. One of the great institutions in Illinois is the University of Southern 
Illinois, which has made great progress under the capable leadership of Presi- 
dent Delyte Morris, and I envision the day when it will be one of the truly great 
institutions of learning in the United States. It is growing year by year. [| 
have found particular delight in working with different people from the faculty, 
including the president of the university. All of them have a keen sense of 
appreciation of their particular responsibility to the area where the university 
is located. At this institution there is a wealth of brains and talent for utiliza- 
tion in connection with this problem if Congress will but make it possible. I 
know of nothing that would pay greater dividends than to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of the Depressed Areas Act to make grants of funds available to 
the university so that this talent can be utilized in finding an adequate solution 
for the problem in that particular area. Already in the case of the University 
of Southern Illinois they have done notable work in the forestry and timber 
utilization field. I am confident they can do equally good work in still other 
fields, and especially where the natural resources of the particular area are 
involved. This hope deserves every encouragement and consequently some of 
these funds should be made available for that purpose. 

12. It may also be necessary to make some provision for housing in the com- 
munities where new plants might be constructed. One of the first things 
which a plant locator explores in addition to water, fuel, transportation, and 
other resources is the availability of housing. Already workers in the lower 
reaches of the State are driving a great many miles to their places of employ- 
ment, but when an industry is brought to a town it must be possible to pro- 
vide housing for the workers and a provision would be supplementary to 
provisions already carried in general housing legislation which is now on the 
statute books. 

I have some other suggestions in mind and have already reduced all of these 
to amendment form so that they might be ready for consideration when the 
committee has completed its hearings and is prepared to take action on the 
pending bill. I am deeply interested in the pending proposals and want to be 
sure that if legislation is reported to the Senate floor that we will have a bill 
which represents a determined and wholehearted approach to this problem of 
depressed areas. 

Senator Dovcias. We are also honored to have here our colleague, 
the senior Senator rom Montana, Senator James Murray. 

Senator, I hope you will proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. MURRAY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Senator Murray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am wholeheartedly in support of S. 964, which I cosponsored with 
the distinguished chairman of this subcommittee and other Members 
of the Senate. 

There is growing support for area-redevelopment legislation in Mon- 
tana. Of particular interest to many Montanans are the provisions 
of the bill to permit a grant and loan program for Indian tribes and 
to encourage industries to locate on or near Indian reservations. But 
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a great deal more needs to be done, and passage of this bill would be 
a step in the right direction in the stepping up of this program. 

Indians have proved to be able and conscientious industrial workers 
at plants like the Bulova watch jewel-bearing plant at Rolla, N. Dak. 
Many Indians in Montana want to work near their homes rather than 
in distant cities. Enactment of this bill would probably permit many 
of them to obtain employment at or near their homes. 

The Montana State Planning Board recently expressed an interest 
in this bill, and its members are now studying it. Representatives of 
Indian groups in Montana have told me that they wished to testify in 
support of this bill, and I understand that the subcommittee plans to 
devote a full day of hearings to Indian witnesses next month. 

Senator Doucias. That is correct. 

Senator Murray. I appreciate very much the subcommittee’s recog- 
nition of the value this bill can be to this country’s first citizens. 

I was advised this week that the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club of Great Falls, Mont., is now raising funds with which to send an 
Indian witness to Washington to testify in support of this bill at one 
of your subsequent hearings. 

This witness, who will appear before your subcommittee, is a resi- 
dent of the infamous Till 57 near Great Falls. Hill 57 isa poverty- 
stricken suburb of Great Falls, where many landless Indians, whom 
the Federal Government refuses to recognize as wards of the Govern- 
ment, live in crowded shacks. In other communities in Montana 
there are similar areas where Indians live in slum areas. They leave 
these slums to find such seasonal work as they can but, because the 
employment opportunities are limited, they return to Hill 57 and the 
other slums. 

Many of these people would be willing workers if jobs were avail- 
able, and many Montanans are hopefully and prayerfully looking to 
the Congress, and particularly to this subcommittee, to approve the 
proposed area-recevelopment bill. 

Only yesterday I received a letter about the need for Federal help 
for these Indians from Milton Colvin, assistant professor of anthro- 
pology at the Montana State University. He tells how these Indians 
have been shortchanged by the Federal Government. I would like to 
have that letter appear at this point in my testimony. 

Senator Doveias. That will be done, Senator Murray. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Missoula, March 5, 1957. 


Senator JAMES MuRRAY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: Now at the time when appropriations for the Indian 
Bureau are under consideration, I should like to urge you to see to it that the 
Federal Government assumes its responsibility vis-a-vis the Indians of Montana. 
In particular, it is the so-called landless Indians who have been and are being 
shortchanged right down the line. 

You have done so much to help Indians in the past, I may hope that you will 
continue to aid them by insisting that Indian rights are not to be brushed aside 
as not really counting. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILTON COLVIN, 
Assistant Professor of Anthropology. 
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Senator Murray. The other members of the Montana congressional] 
delegation also urge favorable action on S. 964. Representative Leg 
Metcalf and Representative LeRoy Anderson have introduced com- 
panion legislation. Congressman Anderson plans to appear before 
your subcommittee this morning, I believe, in support of this legisla. 
tion. Senator Mike Mansfield, who is also a cosponsor of S. 964, is 
unable to testify before your subcommittee this morning, but he : asked 
me to present his statement for the record in support of S. 964. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much, Senator, and we will make 
Senator Mansfield’s statement a part of the record, following your 
statement. 

Senator Murray. Senator Mansfield develops the point that this 
bill will be of great help to several communities now facing the specter 
of mass unemployment. I thoroughly agree with my distinguished 
colleague from Montana. I commend the study of his fine statement 
on this problem to the members of this subcommittee. 

Thank you. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. We are greatly honored, 
Senator, by having you come here, and we appreciate your help, and 
are very glad to have your support. 

Senator Murray. [hope the bill will go through, because it is really 
a worthwhile piece of legislation. 

(The statement of Senator Mansfield follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
March 6, 1957. 
Hon. Pavut H. DouG Las, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Production and Stabilization, Committee on 
Banking and Currency, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: During recent years a general prosperity has prevailed 
throughout the United States; however, there are a large number of industrial 
communities, rural areas, and Indian reservations which sre not sharing in the 
Nation’s prosperity. The continued existence of these conditions tends to stifle 
the economic life of these areas and eventually will undermine the basis of our 
entire society. 

The responsibility of the Federal Government to aid these areas is commonly 
acknowledged and is no longer a matter of partisan controversy. The provisions 
of S. 964, the area redevelopment bill, one of two bills being considered by the 
subcommittee, will help to meet the needs of low-income rural areas and the 
distressed industrial areas. 

As you so ably stated when you introduced this legislation, ‘“‘This bill proposes 
no easy handout. It holds out the prospect of work, of new jobs, of increased 
production, of expanding business and commerce, of more healthy community 
life, and above all, of a fuller utilization and development of the Nation’s most 
precious resources, its human resources.” 

The provisions of this bill, which I cosponsored, are well-known to the members 
of the subcommittee, therefore I will limit my observations primarily to the need 
for this legislation in the State of Montana. 

The Indians in Montana and neighboring States would derive a great deal 
from the provisions of S. 964. As you will recall, S. 2663, which passed the 
Senate last Congress was amended to include provisions for Indian tribes and 
[ am pleased to note that this provision has been retained in the legislation now 
being considered. 

There are seven Indian reservations in my State and several of them are 
faced with acute poverty and in general there is a lack of opportunity for ad- 
vancement. This problem also exists in a number of Indian settlements on the 
outskirts of some of our cities in the State. Hill 57 in Great Falls is probably 
one of the most pathetic examples. 

There are a number of reservations in the Nation that have made great at- 
vancements but there are far too many instances of poverty and suffering among 
Indians, both off and on the reservation. The provisions of the area redevelop 
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ment bill would be of great assistance in rehabilitating and improving the liv- 
ing standards of these Indians. : 

There are several reservations in Montana which are operating on a sound 
pasis, they have their own operative government and their funds are supple- 
mented with moneys from oil and mineral leases, sale of lands, and other enter- 
prises. In general they take care of themselves rather well. 

However, on too many of our Indian reservations, conditions are deplorable. 
Reservation lands are not productive enough to meet the increased demands of 
the populace. There are very limited employment opportunities. The major- 
ity of the Indians lack the proper education to enable them to leave the reser- 
yation and to seek out an existence elsewhere. The local sources of income 
other than Federal aid are limited and there is no industry. Until recently 
Indian reservations have seldom been thought of as sources of manpower for 
new industries. The new Indian industries program being carried on by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has made some progress but it needs help to make 
any great strides. 

Poor education standards, the increased delinquency among Indian children, 
and malnutrition are directly attributed to the economic factors of the reserva- 
tions. The location of Federal and State works in addition to private industry 
near these reservations would be of inestimable value to the Indians’ welfare. 
The location of an additional source of employment near a reservation would 
act as a stabilizing factor. 

Legislation being considered today will provide the things the Indian reser- 
vations and communities need—the incentive needed to bring industry into 
depressed areas such as the Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation in Montana. 
The bill would set up a reasonable loan program to assist construction of facili- 
ties. New industries would provide the areas with employment of a permanent 
nature. In addition the Administrator of this program will be able to initiate 
programs of public facilities construction without local contributions. 

The vocational training and rehabilitation provisions of this bill are something 
the Indians also need badly. 

My interest in this legislation is not limited to its benefits for Indian reserva- 
tions and settlements. The program of assistance to depressed areas as set down 
in this bill would do much to relieve the poverty and suffering in many areas 
of the Nation. 

Montana is no exception, we have several communities and cities which are 
faced with an unstable economic future. The city of Red Lodge, Mont., is find- 
ing itself in such a position. It is a beautiful little city of approximately 3,000 
people, having an assessed valuation of $4 million and is situated at one of 
the scenic highway entrances to Yellowstone National Park. At present its 
greatest source of income is the seasonal tourist trade. 

Originally the economy of the city and surrounding area depended on the 
mining of coal and chrome; however, the coal mines were closed because they 
could not compete with diesel fuel and gas. The chrome mines shut down at the 
end of the World War IT emergency program, and have not been reopened despite 
the persistent efforts of the local people. 

The town of Roundup in central Montana is in a similar economic depression. 
The community has a history as a thriving coal-mining center. But like so 
many coal-mining communities today, the mines are being closed because of the 
dwindling market for coal. Small communities like Red Lodge and Roundup 
have been unable to fill the vacuum left by coal mining. The provisions of this 
bill will help to replace what was once a thriving industry. 

Exploration and drilling for oil in eastern Montana in recent years has pro- 
vided an economic boost for a number of cities and towns, but the activity has 
leveled off and they are beginning to look for new sources of income, particu- 
larly in agricultural communities where the farmer and the rancher’s income 
has declined in recent years. 

The enactment of this legislation, as provided in S. 964. will bring stability 
to the Indian reservations and other depressed areas of the Nation. They will 
have the means to improve their living standards, education, productivity, and 
welfare. 

Until this is done we can never truly boast of America being the land of 
prosperity. 

I understand that my distinguished colleagues, the senior Senator from 
Montana, James E. Murray, and the Representative from Montana’s First 
District, LeRoy Anderson, will present testimony in behalf of this bill. I want 
to take this opportunity to associate myself with their very able oral testimony. 
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Due to other congressional business I am unable to appear personally before 
your subcommittee in behalf of 8. 964, but I do appreciate the opportunity tp 
express my views and ask that my letter be made a part of the printed recorg 
on the hearing on 8. 104 and 8. 964. 

With best personal wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 

Senator Doveias. Now we have other congressional witnesses, J 
have here a statement signed by Senator John O. Pastore, junior 
Senator from Rhode Island, in support of this measure. That will 
be printed together with a letter from the Northern Rhode Island 
Joint Board of Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, which 
will be printed following Senator Pastore’s letter. 

Also, I may say that the same letter was sent to United States 
Senator Theodore Francis Green, senior Senator from Rhode I land, 
so that it will be understood that this letter is being inserted at the 
request of both Senators. 

(The statement and letter referred to follow:) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
March 6, 1957. 
Hon. Pavut H. Dovuetas, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Production and Stabilization, 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United Stutes Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator DovuGras: With your kind permission, I am submitting to you 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on Production and Stabilization of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the United States Senate, the following state 
ment in support of S. 964, the proposed Area Redevelopment Act, which state- 
ment I respectfully request be inserted in the record of the hearings and made 
a part thereof. As you well know, I am a cosponsor of 8S. 964, the area redevel- 
opment bill which was introduced by you. 

The proposal is straightforward in its attack on one of our greatest domestic 
problems. I feel it has the power to attain its stated purpose to alleviate sub- 
stantial persistent unemployment and underemployment in certain areas without 
reducing employment in other areas. 

The measure is the successor to your proposal of last year. The need for the 
measure was thoroughly documented. It was highly endorsed and soundly sup- 
ported in the Senate as indicated by our approval on July 26, 1956. Unfortu- 
nately, the element of time prevented the House from reaching a vote on it. 

The present bill is improved by ideas contributed from last year’s discussions. 
3ut the situation has not improved. The need for the measure has not waned. 
The need is even greater. The statistics will establish that. 

We have seen the charts classifying the Providence, R. I., area as a labor- 


surplus area 28 times out of 28 reports. The principal or other source of eco- 
nomic distress is indicated as the shrinkage of our textile industry. 
gut stronger than statistics can be the f s in the pe nal mail we get from 
home—of jobs that have disa peared or al it to ¢ ppear. These are the 
human statistics of men and women and their families, the basi tr h of our 
communities, worrying and wondering how they are to maintain that strength. 
They are aware of this very measure which is before us and they grasp at the 


hope that this may be of help to them. 

At this point, I call your attention to a letter I have received from John W. 
Laporte of the Textile Workers Union of America, AFI—CIO at Woonsocket, R.I. 
This is illustrative of the serious situation. That letter is attached herewith, 
and tells a very human story 

Now, we in Rhode Island do not run away from our problems. Our State and 
our civic, our community and our bank-supported commissions and committees for 
business development are doing a real job. The pages of testimony the committee 
heard last year make a record of the courage and competence and the dollars 
that go into doing something about this matter in Rhode Island. 

But they can’t control all the causes of depression and disappearance of busi- 
ness. The causes are usually beyond the State line. Rhode Island suffers when 
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the demand does hot come from our sister States. We suffer from technological 
changes far beyond the control of the worker. 

We face conditions that are nationwide—and our concern must be national. 
We must supplement the effort that is being made on the local level. 

Our effort must be extended to the national level if we are truly to attack this 
cancer of unemployment. 

The measure before us responds to that need. It is serious and on a high 
plane. It understands the importance of the problem. It is sincere and com- 
prehensive and no surface gesture. 

It is sincere because it is intended to make actual dollars available for redevel- 
opment. But it is practical because it intends the success of the industry to be 
helped—and expects repayment out of that success. 

Publie facilities as well as private enterprise can be the beneficiaries of this 
measure. 

The funds to make this possible are set at a modest figure yet substantial enough 
to prove that we are seriously and sincerely aiming at doing something about 
a situation that has a claim on our national conscience. 

It will complement and supplement all the local efforts that are being made. 
It will coordinate all the national activities which may be trying to do something 
piecemeal in this important field. 

It will be an investment in the true wealth of our people—the people themselves. 

Again I am grateful to you for this opportunity. I am certain that it will have 
the committee’s consideration. I trust that the Senate will again express its 
approval and that it will have concurrent action from the House—that it will be 
signed by the President and become an actual part of our active national concern. 

With warmest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN O. PASTORE, 
United States Senator. 


NORTHERN RHODE ISLAND JOINT BOARD, 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 
Woonsocket, R. I., February 25, 1957. 
Mr. JOHN O. PASTORE, 
United States Senator, 
514 Industrial Trust Building, Providence, R. J. 

DEAR SENATOR PASTORE: This morning we were asked to meet with the manage- 
ment of the Wanskuck Co., which includes the Oakland Worsted, of Oakland, R. I. 
We were told by the management that because of market conditions, southern 
competition and foreign imports, that the company was gradually running out 
its work and would not be able to resume operations in the foreseeable future. 

The company also told us that at the present time they did not plan a liquida- 
tion, but hoped that they would be able to continue operations when market 
conditions were more favorable. 

Here again we have a company wh mploys approximately 1,400 workers, 
faced with possible liquidation because of the competition listed above. We are 
very much concerned over the fate of the older workers of tl] ‘ompany, as well 


} 


as the possible dislocation of families : 


We are bringing this to your attention in the hoy at vo be able to help 
in some way in saving the jobs of these 1,400 people. erh: his will be of 
some aid to you in your deliberations in ngre yn e Area development 
Act. 

Whatever you can do to help in this situ: be ippreciated. With 
kindest nersonal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN W. LApPorTE, Manayer. 
rr : ‘ ; ; ; 
(The following was received for the record :) 
HARRISBURG, ILL, March 7, 5197. 
Pau H. Dovuctas, 
Illinois Congressman, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We are very much in favor of your area redevelopment bill S. 964 and we 
the progressive mine workers of America are backing it 100 percent. I thank 
you for your invitation to appear before the committee, but due to previous com- 
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mitments I will be unable to appear, however, Jasper Wenzel, Gillespie, IL, who 
is our attorney will appear Monday, March 11, 1957, in behalf of Progressive 
Miners and will submit a brief for inclusion in the record. 

With best wishes. 

EuGENE HUGHEs, 
Vice President, Progressive Mine Workers of America, 

Senator Dovetas. Is Senator Carroll, of Colorado, here ? 

Is Congressman Perkins, of Kentucky, here ? 

We will recess temporarily. 

(Whereupon a short recess was had. ) 

Senator Doucias. We are very happy to have with us now our dis. 
tinguished colleague from Colorado, the Honorable John A. Carroll. 

I am very glad that you are here to testify on this issue, Senator, 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN A. CARROLL, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Senator Carroty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here, and for the purpose of 
saving time I would like to summarize it. 

Senator Doveras. We will print it in the record in full at the conclu- 
sion of your oral statement. 

Senator Carroti. That will be fine, if we can put it in the record. 

I appear here today as a cosponsor and as an advocate of the 
legislation S. 964 which you are considering. 

964 represents to me the best practical answer to a serious and 
chronic economic problem which confronts us in certain sections of 
the State of Colorado. Without going into too great detail, although 
I do have comprehensive reports with me on the economic conditions 
in Costilla, Huerfano, and Las Animas Counties, which are in the 
southern tier of counties of Colorado, I would like to say that these 
counties, Mr. Chairman, were at one time substantial coal-producing 
counties. Now factors beyond the control of these communities have 
induced an economic depression creating a great deal of human misery, 
a low standard of living, and a depression reminiscent of days which 
we thought we would never see again in this great and prosperous 
Nation. 

Senator Douc.as. Senator Carroll, to see if my memory is correct, I 
remember the Ludlow strike of 1914. Is Ludlow in one of those 
counties ¢ 

Senator Carroti. Yes; Ludlow is in Las Animas County. In those 
days we had the C. F. & I., which was then Rockefeller owned, and 
the mines near Ludlow were Rockefeller mines. If my memory 
services me correctly, there was an immigration in the sense of people 
from the Balkan areas who came and lived in that area under intoler- 
able conditions during that period of time. Finally it ended up, as I 
recall it, where the National Guard of Colorado fired upon the miners 
and their families, who hid in holes underground, and they set the 
tents atop them on fire, and the families, the women and children in 
the holes, were suffocated, which created a national scandal. This was 
back in 1913-14. 

The condition, Mr. Chairman, that has brought the present. people 
in this area in a sense to their knees, the economic condition of which 
I speak, without going into great detail, I can tell you of from my 
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own personal experience. I have watched the situation deteriorate 
in that area for a quarter of a century, and I do know—and this is 
important, I should think, to you who are interested in economy— 
that today the Federal Government and the State government are 
pouring huge sums of money into that area. 

For example, the businessmen of Walsenburg have stated to me that 
in the winter months the community is kept going by virtue of the 
eld-age- assistance e program. In the summer months, when the tourist 
season comes in, they have a different situation. At ‘that time of year 
the tourist trade helps keep that area alive. 

The tragic thing is the chronic unemployment from which they 
suffer. This deteri lorating situation is breaking up the family life of 
the area. ‘The children are forced to migrate to other places in order 
to get employme nt. By other pl: ices, I refer to cities like Pueblo, 
which is about 50 miles away. ‘This is also true of Trinidad, which 
is about 40 to 50 miles south of Walsenburg. 

To summarize, unemployment has ranged as high as 11.8 percent 
at times in Huerfano County, and as high as 11.4 percent in Las 
Animas County. The percentage of unemployment in the labor force 
throughout the rest of Colorado during this period has been about 2 
to 3 percent. 

What is the public-welfare picture? Low-income levels and a rela- 
tively high unemployment rate in the three counties resulted in a high 

rate of expenditure for public welfare. The Federal Government 
poured $1,725,000 into this area in 1955. Federal welfare expenses 
in the three counties were twice the : average for the rest of Colorado. 

The State of Colorado poured $2,500, 000 of welfare funds into these 
3 counties in 1955. This, too, represented more than double the per 
capita expenses for the rest of the State of Colorado. 

In January of this year, 1957, over 3,000 persons in these counties 
received free surplus foods through the Department of Agriculture. 

It seems to me that there is much to benefit these people i in S. 964, 
not only because the people of these Colorado counties are human 
beings, but because they are American citizens in a period of so-called 
stable prosperity. Here we find an area where there is a sickness, and 
I think this sickness could be cured, for example, with just one factory. 

This is what the businessmen and the chamber of commerce have 
told me. In Walsenburg, if we had a 100-payroll industry there, it 
could change the economic conditions of the whole county. 

What have private groups done? In that area we have studied the 
establishment of a coal carbonization plant. It would cost a sum of 
money too great for local interests to finance. No private capital can 
be obtained. Now we must turn to the Government itself for help. 

I am sure the distinguished chairman knows that in Missouri—I 
think either in Louisiana or Missouri—there was a coal liquefaction 
plant set up for experimental purposes, but it is my impression that 
after Mr. McKay became Secretary of the Interior, it was abandoned 
and sold to Hercules Power. 

Senator Doueras. It was certainly abandoned and sold. That is 
correct. I do not know to whom. 

Senator Carroiu. But if in areas such as this we could have just 
a small manufacturing industry, either one in Walsenburg, or some 
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place between W alsenber g and Trinidad, which had a payroll of 100 
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to 250 people, it would change the economic outlook of the whole area, 
That is w hy I think there is so much meat in this bill for areas such 
as we have in Colorado. 

I have mentioned Costilla County. Costilla is an agricultural area, 
I would say, composed of about 90 ‘ 95 percent Spanish- speaking 
people. In 1950—I have not checked recently—there was 1 doctor 

serving 10,000 people in that area—people traveling between 50 and 
100 miles for hospitalization. Of course, these are things which seem 
difficult to believe. This bill provides relief for rural areas, too. If 
we build the economy of those areas, we will attract industry and we 
will attract help of all kinds, including medical help. 

This is no criticism of the medical profession. I merely state the 
fact. Perhaps the economy does not permit medical services and 
hospital and X-ray techniques in that particular area, because these 
are very poor people, although the fertility of the 1: ind is “ too bad, 

I present the case for Colorado ve ry brie fly. However, I do have 
extensive data for which I ask your consent to make a part of the 
record. The data I submit herewith is on economic conditions in Cos- 
tilla, Huerfano, and Las Animas Counties, prepared at my request 
by Mr. John Walker of the Library of Congress, Legislative Reference 
Service. 

Senator Doveras. Would you like to have that made a part of the 
record ¢ 

Senator Carrotz. Yes. I think it would be helpful to the com- 
mittee. 

Senator Dovuetas. That will be made a part of the record at the con- 

clusion of your testimony. 

Senator Carrory. I should think the tables would be made a part of 
the record too, because they give the committee a clear idea of what 
is happening. 

I suppose the chairman has heard many of these stories throughout 
the depressed areas of the country. 

Senator Dove as. Thank you very much, Senator. As you know, 
two other bills have been introduced which are substantially similar 
te S. 964, which you are cosponsoring. You are a cosponsor of S. 964 
and the other bills are S.104and 8. 1433. Those bills restrict the total 
amount of credit to be advanced by the Federal Government at any 
one time to $50 million. 

The bill which you and I are sponsoring provides for a total of $325 
taillion ; $100 million for industrial loans in contrast with the $50 mil- 

lien provided in these other bills; $100 million for loans to rural areas 
for the development of employment there ; $75 million for loans to local 
governmental agencies for the provision of community facilities such 
as industrial water, and industrial parks, and so on; plus $50 million 
in outright grants to communities for such facilities, 

I wondered if you had any thoughts about the relative adequacy of 
these two sets of proposals ¢ 

Senator Carroiy. It would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, that we ought 
to go all out on this. Of course, we should feel our way at first, but 
it seems to me from what information I have that we ought to go all 
cut on this for this reason: Iam part of the committee investigating 
the oil situation—the Special Judiciary-Interior Committee and it 
has developed in the last 2 days that there is tax relief under the 
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depletion allowance which is given to these oil companies, and the 
testimony on it has been amazing. I think for the first time such 
testimony has been offered in a record in this particular hearing. The 
testimony shows that Aramco, which means Standard of New Jersey, 
Standard of California, Texaco, Gulf, and Socony, in 1955 had earn- 
ings of about $734 million, This is in the Middle East area. The 
payment to Saudi Arabia was about $192 million In income tax. 
Royalties to Saudi Arabia were about $48 million. The depletion 
allowance given Aramco by virtue of United States law was $121 
million. 

The point I make is this: Whenever Aramco pays taxes in Saudi 
Arabia they are allowed by the Internal Revenue Department not a 
tax deduction, but a tax credit. There is quite a difference there. 

Senator Doveras. In other words, that amount is automatically 
deducted from the taxes which they would otherwise pay in the United 
States ¢ 

Senator Carroii. That is exactly right. Dollar for dollar. The 
point is that when they got all through with presenting this data I 
asked a question on it and Senator Wiley, the distinguished Republican 
minority member of the Foreign Affairs Committee was astounded to 
learn that Arameo did not pay a red cent into the Treasury of the 
United States from this Saudi Arabian operation. 

Yesterday, I asked the Gulf Oil Co., which is a 50-percent partner 
in Kuwait and another area, the name of which I cannot think of 
now—I should have had the record before me 

Senator Doveuas. It is a partnership between a British company 
andGulf. Isthat not correct ? 

Senator Carrouy. I will tell you what it is. It is operating under a 
production control between Gulf and Shell. In this little kingdom 
of Kuwait they also pay taxes, that is, income taxes. 

Significantly enough, the income tax mechanisms of these countries 
were established, at least in the case of Kuwait, in 1951. You have 
the same picture in Kuwait as in Saudi Arabia. You have an income- 
tax payment, a depletion allowance, and tax credits, but not a dime is 
paid into the Treasury of the United States. 

Senator Dovetas. Gulf did not pay any taxes to the United States 
on the profits which it made at Kuwait ? 

Senator Carrotu. That is right. At Kuwait. 

Senator Dovetas. And Kuwait, I understand, is almost as large 
from the standpoint of oil reserves at the moment, at least, as Saudi 
Arabia. 

Senator Carrenarr. Maybe I do not understand this, but you say 

that American corporation pays no taxes? 
_ Senator Carroti. That is correct. You see, in what we call the 
integrated companies that own or have heavy holdings in Saudi Arabia 
and heavy holdings in Kuwait, their foreign taxes are credited against 
their American taxes; as a result they pay no United States taxes. 
They are part of the oil cartel, which joins with Shell and Royal 
Duteh—which sounds like a sovereign nation, but is really owned by 
some private people, and, of course, the British Government itself has 
some oil in there. 

What I have tried to do is to take that area where we have an 
American corporation operating to see whether from that operation in 
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the Middle East it pays any taxes to the Federal Government, and 
the answer is, it does not. 

Senator Carrnart. It pays taxes when the money is brought back 
into the parent corporation that owns the subsidiary. 

Senator Carroiu. Here is the way that works. You talk about the 
money flowing from the subsidiary to the parent, but in regard to that 
particular parent operation—I will come back to the subsidiar y later— 
it pays no taxes. How do they get the tax credit? I do not know that 
I am exactly accurate in this, but if my memory is correct in 1918 a 
statute was enacted to permit an American corporation to have an 
investment abroad and receive a tax credit on all foreign taxes. In 
those days, of course, the corporation tax was about 12 percent. 

Senator Caprnmartr. You mean the tax credit against the taxes they 
pay over there? 

Senator Carroty. Exactly. 

Senator Carenarr. In other words, all taxes they pay over there | 
they deduct as an expense item for tax purposes ? 

Senator Carrot... No; it isnotadeduction. Itisadollar-for-dollar | 
tax credit. There is quite a difference. 

In other words when a businessman or an individual in America 
pays taxes he is allowed a tax deduction. But every dollar paid to 
King Saud is not a deduction, but a credit. | 

Senator Dovetas. In other words, it is a deduction from your taxes 
and not a deduction from taxable income. | 

Senator Carroty. That is right. 

Senator Carruart. Under a law passed in 1918? : 

Senator Carroti. That is my understanding. I am going to doa | 
little bit more research on it, but that is my understanding. 

As I say, there is nothing wrong with the principle. because we want | 
American capital to go abroad. And I think it is good for trade, and | 
good for the people with whom we deal. It is good for American 
capital, and I think it is good for our program of economic assistance, | 

I merely point these things out as something that has happened be- 
cause it is a factor related to this area redevelopment bill. I do not 
think I have distorted the picture. I have tried to be as accurate as I 
can, and whatever I say is on the record. It is before the Senate 
Special Interior and Antitrust and Monopoly Committee. It is in 
the record. 

Now coming back to America. We are thinking now in terms of a 
program where we can use some investment capital. This is not | 
merely a loan; this is an investment. S. 964 would provide an in- | 
vestment in an area where there is a deficiency in tax revenue. It 
would be an investment in an area where we can cut down public as- | 
sistance. It seems to me to be a sensible Daca am, not only good for | 
the morale of the people, but good for the Nation from a revenue stand- 
point. It is good for the community, and, therefore, it is good for | 
the Nation because it holds the f: amily life of the country together. 

I believe that so sincerely I would say to our distinguished chair- | 
man that when you go into a program like this, go in with a major 
program and w ith adequate planning. As an ex: calle, the President 
of the United States went into the drought area and he recognized that 
you cannot give that piecemeal, stopgap treatment. 

A drought relief plan will not be on a partisan basis, because I know 
the drought area, and I know there are 8 or 10 States involving some 
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millions of people. The drought situation shows the necessity for 
comprehensive treatment of ¢ hronic conditions, to which in this great 
and powerfully rich Nation we must pay some attention. 

So too, area redevelopment must be looked at in the same way. It is 
achronic condition. In the long run S. 964 will not lose the taxpayers 
any revenue because it provides loans to strengthen the economy of 
blighted areas, and therefore the economy of the Nation. 

Senator CapeHarr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question, please? 

Senator Carroui. Yes. 

Senator Capenarr. This may have already been brought out. I do 
not know. Unfortunately, I could not attend the hearings earlier in 
the week, and I could not get here today until 10:30, but I am very 
much interested in this subject. We have in Indiana 2 or 3 sections 
that are very badly affected at the moment, namely, Clinton, Ind., 
Terre Haute, Ind., and Sullivan, Ind. They have lost some industries 
out there and lost some defense plants. Iam very much interested in 
itand have clone a lot of work on it. 

The question I cannot reconcile in my own mind in respect to this 
whole business is, How are you going to avoid helping and giving 
something at the expense of some other State? In other words, unless 
you create new jobs you have accomplished nothing. Then you simply 
give a man a job, let us say, in X city and take it away from a man 
in Y city. How are you going to avoid building up one section at the 
expense of another ? 

Senator Doveias. Will the Senator permit me to try to answer 
that ? 

Senator Caprenmarr. Yes. It worries me very, very much. 

Senator Doucias. We have a clause in our bill, S. 964, which you 
will find on page 9, which states that— 
the borrower (including any person, firm, or corporation which can reasonably 
be expected to become a successor in interest to the borrower) will not cause 
a transferral to, or relocation in, any plant or facility under this section, of 
business operations otherwise conducted by such borrower so as to effect a 
significant reduction in employment in any other area within the United States; 

Senator Carenarr. Will you say that again, please? There was 
a memorandum which was just handed to me which distracted my 
attention. 

Senator Dovuetas. The purpose of that language is to prevent the 
financing of the transfer of plants from one section to another, or the 
transfer of business in any significant proportion, and merely to pro- 
vide for the growth of new ‘industry and to channel the growth of 
new industry into areas where there is substantial and persistent 
unemployment and underemployment. 

Senator CapeHarr. Could the Senator give me an example of that? 
Let us take a town at the moment and e: all it town A. Let us say that 
they need industry there in order to create employment. They have 
too much unemployment. What would be the criteria? How would 
you go about arriving at an industry there that would not take jobs 
away from some other town or some other industry ? 

Senator Carroti. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might use the town 
of Walsenburg as an illustration for the Senator from Indiana. 

Senator Capenartr. Use what? 
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Senator Carroti. Walsenburg. It is a city just. south of Pueblo, 
Colo. I want to say to you that industries in Pueblo have taken away 
the family life of Walsenburg. 

Senator Carenart. Who has taken it away ? 

Senator Carroitt. The industries there. People in Walsenburg 
now travel 40 miles to Pueblo to work and eventually they move. 

Senator Carenartr. You mean the industries have closed down? 

Senator Carrot. In Walsenberg there is chronic unemployment, 
because it used to be an old coal-mining area. 

Senator CAPEHART. And the coal is all depleted ? 

Senator Carrot. No; but the industry is not as well as it used 
to be. 

Senator Carenart. That is right; and there is a lot of unemploy- 
ment there. 

Senator Carroitu. So we have a situation in that area where the 
community leaders and the chamber of commerce are trying to hold 
the community together. The chamber of commerce and the people 
believe if they had 1 manuf: icturing plant with a 100-man payroll 
that it would restore the economy of the whole area. 

Senator Carenart. I have 2 or 3 sections in Indiana that are worry- 
ing us. 

My point is, What is going to be the criterion for that plant to 
give employ ment to 100 people that will not throw 100 people out of 
work in some other town in either Colorado, or K: ansas, or Utah? 

Senator Carro.tu. Just before you came in, I dise ussed the pos- 
sibility of coal carbonization in that area. As a matter of fact, a 
group of men were talking about coal carbonization. I have written 
to England to find out about a new process. There is a plant operating 
in England where a businessman made £70,000 in an 11-month period. 
I asked him if he would give us his process for treatment of coal. 

Senator CarprHart. What does he make? 

Senator Carroti. Chemicals out of coal. 

Senator Carenart. Out of coal? 

Senator Carrouu. Yes. 

Senator CapeHart. To whom is it sold? 

Senator Carrotu. In this country it would be sold—there are many 
uses for it. 

Senator Caprenart. Is there anybody else in the United States 
making it at the moment ? 

Senator Carrotu. I remember that the Federal Government had a 
pilot plant in Missouri, and they spent $15 million or $20 million 
there. I have forgotten how much. Then that was abandoned. It 
was not abandoned because it was not good, but it was sold to Hercules 
Powder. Now we come to the point of a little plant and what we 
can do with it. 

Let me give you another illustration of how you can create new 
industry. 

In Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah we have oil shale, which is oil 
in the coarse rock. This rock is said to contain 300 billion barrels 
of oil. The Union Oil Co. I learned yestearday for the first time 
may now become a subsidiary of Gulf Oil. Gulf Oil purchased $120 
million of convertible debenture bonds in Union Oil, which means 
Gulf can convert it into stock. The Union Oil Co., indicated to the 
Colorado delegation that they might plow into that area $200 million 
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to $300 million on oil-shale experiments, although the Government 
itself has a pilot plant in the area where we have spent maybe $25 
million to $30 million. They now feel they have a process that they 
can begin to get oil with at an economical cost. 

My point is, in our growing, complex economy, with these great oil 
companies making ¢ hemicals out of waste gas, and so on, we are open- 
ing new industrial fields. This is why Germany became a great na- 
tion of chemists. They lacked the raw material and therefore applied 
their ingenuity to the development of processes from coal. 

That is just one example of what kind of help we need in some areas 
of Colorado. 

I think your point is well taken, Senator, we should not set up an 
industry in a new area pulling it away from someplace else. 

Senator Carenwart. My point is, if the Government, for example, 
financed an automobile factory in X city in Colorado and it employed 
10,000 people, and they moved that factory from Indiana to Colorado, 
then you would throw out of work 10,000 people in Indiana. Maybe 
you would pick up 10,000 in Colorado, but you have not accomplished 
anything in the country as a whole. 

Senator Doveras. Senator, the language of S. 964 is specifically 
drawn so as to prevent that very thing. 

Senator Carenart. Are you going to write into the law, and is the 
plan going to be, that the F ederal Government cannot loan any money 
or assistance to any town unless there is an industry involved that is 
going to produce something that has never been produc ed before? 

Senator Doveias. Oh, no. I think the substance is that the market 
for products of the United States is expansible; that it is not a fixed 
quantity. ‘The standard of living can rise through increased produc- 
tion. 

This bill is based on faith in the American sprees 

Senator CARROLL. Since I came to Congress 1() years ago, since the 
war, I think our population has increased some 18° milled people. 

Senator Doveias, And the standard of living has risen. 

Senator Carrott. Yes. Therefore, I am concerned when I see this 
area in Colorado sort of dying on the vine because it needs a little 
financial help to create a plant or an industry there. 

I do not think the Senator from Indiana heard my earlier remarks 
on this. Just think of this: The Federal Government poured into 
that area $1,725,000 in 1955. They are doing that through public 
assistance funds. 

Now, this is what businessmen there tell me and this is above poli- 
tics. Businessmen and the chamber of commerce tell me that the old- 
age pension payments, coupled with what the State of Colorado con- 
tributes in welfare funds amounts to $21 6 million. 

[ say this is not good for that area ‘and for the country. The area 
should be on a sound financial economic basis so that public assistance 
can be reduced. 

Senator Caprmartr. Are you not a little fearful that if we start 
something of this sort there will be no end to it and you will eventually 
ind the Federal Government accepting the responsibility for all busi- 
ness in the United States in all sections, and then, just as fast as one 
goes down the Federal Government will be stepping in, and the first 
thing you know, that will involve the whole United States. 

Senator Carroti. No; I think not. 
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Senator Capenart. Why not? 

Senator Carroiu. I must say to you it is a factor that must be con- 
sidered, but I think we can confine Government help to distressed areas, 
For example, in Colorado, Walsenburg and Trinidad and Costilla 
County are in isolated areas of the U nited States; in those sm: ull, de- 
pressed areas just a 100-man payroll would change the situation. 

Let us put it this way: You are investing in an area that again will 
pay substantial taxes into the United States Treasury, where today 
they contribute very little. Costilla County is so poor they cannot 
even meet their State tax. 

Senator Caprenarr. I have no quarrel with you and, as I say, we have 
2 or 3 sections like that in Indiana. That is why I am so vitally inter- 
ested in this subject. I am very much interested in it because I am 
working with those sections out there at the moment to get industry, 
T have “been, and will continue working with them, but I think we 
ought to be very, very careful here now that we do not set up another 
agency and start in another direction that in the end will do us more 
harm and do more harm to the Nation as a whole than it will do good. 
It is just not quite clear to me yet as to how this matter will work. 

Why should it not be handled at the moment through the Small 
Business Administration 

Senator Carroiu, The difficulty with the Small Business Adminis- 
tration—and I say the same with regard to the Democrats as I say with 
regard to the Republicans—is that it has not functioned effectively in 
small communities. They are getting to the point where they are as 
bad as the bankers, as far as collateral is concerned. 

Senator Carenart. I hate to disagree with you to a certain degree. 
I think they are a little tougher than they ought to be in some instances, 
maybe, but they have loaned a lot of money, and they began to make a 
lot of loans—— 

Senator Dovueias. They began to speed up last summer. 

Senator Carenart. I would not say that. They used up all of the 
money the Congress appropriated and they had to come back for more. 
As you well know, they had to have an additional appropriation 
already this year, because they loaned all of the money that you and! 
and all of the other Senators and Congressmen appropriated. So 
whether they slowed up or down, I do not know. 

Senator Carro.u. I want to say to the Senator, because earlier he 
raised the question about profits going back into oil-company subsid- 
iaries, that if we would be as bold and ¢ as imaginative as t hese giant oil 
companies, we would accomplish something. 

Let me tell you what they do with their profits. In Saudi Arabia 
they take their net earnings of Aramco which were about $234 million. 
It is true it comes back to the parent companies from subsidiaries, but 
how does it come back in. This is what they do: 

They take one-half of their net earned income and apply that to 
pay stock dividends. They take = other half and plow it back in 
for plant expansion. Since 1941, or 1945, they have almost doubled, 
and in some cases tripled, the saaskdialdines’ equity in the business. 
They have grown and grown and grown until Standard of New Jer- 
sey today is an $8 billion corporation. 

Senator Carenart. As the Nation increases in population you can- 
not possibly keep business from likewise increasing. 
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Senator Carrott. We do not want business to be stagnant, but my 
point is how effectively they utilize whatever tax relief afforded 
them. They have a right to do it, of course. We will not say it is 
tax evasion at all, but it is merely tax avoidance. They have the 
best brains in the country available to them and they use the loop- 
holes in the tax law, and build their financial structures in such a way 
that they have gotten so big now they have to have experts to tell 
them how many ‘subsidiaries they have control over 

Senator Carenarr. I presume that is all true, but I would hate to 
think of what would happen today if we had not developed the 
Middle East oil. 

Senator Doveias. We are not arguing about that. 

Senator Carrnmarr. Western Europe then would have no oil, or no 
gasoline, and we would have none here for our automobiles. 

Senator Carrot. The point I make is the boldness and imagina- 
tion with which they move ahead. I say we can do the same in dis- 
tressed areas of this country without injury to our democratic strue- 
ture. 

Senator Carenarr. You may well be right, excepting that we can 
likewise completely 100 percent destroy the private enterprise system 
by this boldness. Yes, I can see where the Government can just take 
over everything and anything that fails. 

Senator Carroti. That is not my point. 

Senator Dovenas. Forgive me if I interrupt my colleague. I want 
to make it crystal-clear that this is not a proposal for Government- 
owned enterprise. It is a proposal for limited Government loans to 
private enterprise which will be conducted under individual ownership 
and individual operation, with a very large degree of private and loca! 
participation. 

Senator Carroti. And if they become successful, that will be 
absorbed. 

Senator Doveias. The loan has to be paid off. 

Senator Carroiu. This is the process. These small companies, if 
they are successful and are profitable, will be merged into bigger 
ones. It is actually a process to put people to work. There is no 
Federal control involved in it. 

As I understand the program, it would merely give a chance to 
private industry to function in an area where they cannot raise 
money. 

Senator Doveras. If I may follow this up, the proposal is to make 
capital available to put an idle resource, labor, to work, to bring about 
further added production under the private enterprise sy stem. 

Senator Carroti. One thing more and my testimony will be com- 
pleted. I had not intended to take so much of the committee’s time. 

Senator Doveias. We enjoyed it. 

Senator Carenart. I am very much interested in it, except that I 
wanted to make it clear we are not doing something here that we will 
be sorry for 10 or 20 years from now. 

Senator Doves. That is the purpose of these hearings, namely, not 
only to get facts but to get points of view considered. We are very 
appreci iativ e, Senator, of your questioning and your point of view. 
It will be given very careful consideration. 

91201—57—pt. 1-10 
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Senator Carroty. My closing thought concerns the resources like 
coal that we have right in Walsenburg and on the western slope of 
Colorado—we have enough in the ground to run the machines of the 
country for 300 years. 

Senator Carenarr. Coal? 

Senator Carroti. Coal. In this area we have vast coal deposits, 
What can you make from coal? We know with the increased popula- 
tion there 1s a scarcity of pipeline gas on which our people are depend- 
ing. I am informed that the principal products coming from what 
we call low-temperature coal carbonization are pipeline gas, first, and 
second, we get coal tar from which comes a great array of chemicals 
used in this wonderful, advancing, modern science and technology we 
live with today. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my testimony unless you have some 
questions. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much. We will place in the 
record such documents as you care to insert at the conclusion of your 
testimony. 

Senator Carrot. I trust that the committee and its experts, who 
know far more about this subject than do we, will see that the provi- 
sions of the bill are comprehensive enough to take into consideration 
the plight of Walsenburg and Trinidad and Costilla County, as I 
have outlined. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

(The documents submitted by Senator Carroll follow :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. CARROLL, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
COLORADO 


Mr. Chairman, I appear before your committee today as a cosponsor and an 
advocate of the legislation you are considering. 

S. 964 represents to me the best practical answer to serious and chronic 
economic problems confronting us in my State of Colorado. I am here today 
to talk with you about some of the more critical needs of my State. I shall not 
attempt to examine S. 964 from its beneficial aspects in relation to the whole 
economy and welfare of the United States, but rather from the standpoint of the 
crises existing in certain areas of Colorado and how desperately we need the kind 
of help this bill can give us. 

We have several sectors of Colorado which we might consider as pockets of 
critical economic depression. Factors beyond the control of the affected com- 
munities or areas induced this economic depression, creating a human misery, 
a low standard of living, a depression reminiscent of days we thought we would 
never see again in this great, prosperous Nation. 

I am here to see that everything possible is done to restore to the families 
of these depressed areas the opportunity for a decent standard of living and a 
fuller, richer way of life. The people of these areas in Colorado want no help 
except opportunity. The people of these communities are industrious, diligent, 
faithful citizens. Forces beyond their control have brought them to their 
knees economically; now they ask for the superior force of their Government 
merely to give them a chance to get back to their feet. They need an impetus, 
an economic boost, and their communities will be as strong, as vital, as proud 
as they were before the “new depression” struck them down. 

Although we have several areas in Colorado deserving of a new chance at life, 
as provided by this bill, I am going to single out only a few today and describe 
to you their economic condition. The areas of which I speak are Huerfano 
County (in particular, the city of Walsenberg), Las Animas County (in particu- 
lar, the city of Trinidad), and Costilla County. 

I will not burden the committee today with a long statement and with the 
substintial amount of supporting data I have prepared to reinforce my advocacy 
of this bill. However, I will summarize the conditions of the areas in Colorado 
of which I speak and I will ask the chairman’s permission to inciude in the 
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record of these proceedings certain documents supporting my general statements. 

At this time, I wish to extend my appreciation to the Governor of Colorado, 
the Honorable Stephen L. R. McNichols, and his staff, and Mr. Morris Garmsey 
of Colorado, for the data they have painstakingly prepared for this hearing, and 
I wish to thank Mr. John Walker, of the Legislative Reference Service, for the 
exhaustive and comprehensive study he has done for me on the economie condi- 
tions of the depressed areas in Colorado. 

The Huerfano and Las Animas County areas of Colorado started to decline 
economically at the moment the coal industry began to decline. These counties 
were largely coal-producing areas and with the curtailment of coal production, 
the economy of the areas sagged. 

In Costilla County, the economic problem is basically agricultural. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I request permission to include in the record a 
report prepared by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress, 
entitled “Report on Economie Conditions in Costilla, Huerfano (including town 
of Walsenberg), and Las Animas (including town of Trinidad) Counties, Colo. 

I shall in a few paragraphs attempt to give you the highlights of that report 
and my own interpretations of the data. 

1. The population of the 3 counties is relatively small, totaling between them 
about 47,200 persons. However, the severity of economic problems should not 
be confused with the quantity of the persons affected. These are families of 
American citizens we are concerned about, and if they are not a half million 
people they are still people, still in distress, still in need of help. 

In such areas as these, the closing or curtailing of one industry can bring a 
lingering, debilitating depression—economically, physically, and psychologically 
to a whole group of families, which families constitute a whole community. A 
chain reaction sets in and the economy of a whole county is affected. This is 
what has happened to Huerfano and Las Animas Counties in Colorado. 

2. What is the unemployment picture in the three counties of Huerfano, Las 
Animas, and Costilla? 

In all 3 counties, the average unemployment has been alarmingly above 6 per- 
cent for the past 4 years. Unemployment has ranged as high as 11.8 percent 
at times in Huerfano County and as high as 11.4 percent in Las Animas County. 
The percentages of unemployment in the labor force throughout the rest of 
Colorado during this period has been about 2 to 3 percent. In the city of Trini- 
dad, unemployment averaged 8.8 percent in 1955 and 8.5 percent in 1956. 

3. A further depressing factor in the economic condition of the counties in 
question is the shortening of the workweek in the mines. In 1950, miners worked 
an average of 4 days a week. In 1954, they worked an average of 2 or 3 days a 
week. In 1956, the workweek was further shortened. 

4. What is the income of families in the three counties; 

The per capita disposable income in Huerfano County in 1955 was 58 percent 
of the per capita disposal income in the United States. In Las Animas, it was 
62 percent and in Costilla County, it was an incredibly low 35 percent. 

5. What is the public welfare picture? 

Low income levels and a relatively high unemployment rate in the three coun- 
ties resulted in a high rate of expenditure for public welfare. 

The Federal Government poured $1,725,000 into this area in 1955. Federal 
welfare expenses in the 3 counties were twice the average for the rest of 
Colorado. 

The States of Colorado poured $2,500,000 of welfare funds into the 3 counties 
in 1955 and this too represented more than double the per capita expenses for 
the rest of Colorado. 

6. In January of 1957, over 3,000 persons in these counties received free surplus 
foods through the Department of Agriculture. 

7. How has the population changed in these counties? 

In recent years, the population has been stable. However, an indication of 
the severity of the economic conditions since 1940 can be seen in the decline in 
population in Huerfano County by 35 percent, in Las Animas County by 20 per- 
cent, and in Costilla County by 19.5 percent. During this same period, the 
population of the United States rose 15 percent. 

The evidence I have submitted here in my own statement and in the documents 
included in the record indicate conclusively that in at least three sectors of my 
State, economic help is needed, if we are to rescue and restore to a decent way of 
life the families caught in a depression not of their own making. 

IT advocate Senate bill 964 because I see it as an instrument to help the unfortu- 
hate communities of my State and other States who have been unwittingly 
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trampled on by 20th century progress. This is not only a humanitarian pie 
of legislation, it is hard, sound economic policy. In the long run, it is all the 
people of our Nation who save and who profit when blighted economic areas are 
restored to health. I am of the opinion that S. 964 can contribute to the high 
standard of national economic health we are all seeking. ; 





Report ON EcoNoMIc CONDITIONS IN COSTILLA, HUERFANO (INCLUDING THE Town 
OF WALSENBURG), AND LAS ANIMAS (INCLUDING THE TOWN OF TRINIDAD) Coun- 
TIES, COLO. 


The principal economic problem in Costilla County is agriculture. Farming, 
and stock and turkey raising acount for roughly two-thirds of the country’s 
working population. Economic dependence upon agriculture has created a serious 
seasonal unemployment problem. (See table 1.) Unemployment in Costilla, 
Conejos, and Alamosa counties (this is the administrative are for which figures 
are compiled), all predominantly agricultural, rose from 0.5 percent in Septem. 
ber 1955 to 4.7 percent in December 1955; and from 0.5 percent in September 
1956 to 6 percent in December 1956. 

Huerfano and Las Animas Counties are also largely dependent upon agricul- 
ture. The economic distress in agricultural areas during the past several years 
is quite well known. This distress has been particularly acute in counties such 
as Costilla, Huerfano, and Las Animas where the farmland is relatively poor. 
Between 1950 and 1954 the number of farms in these three counties decreased 
from 1,850 to 1,550, while the total land area in farms remained quite stable. 
Numerous small farms are continually being consolidated into larger units, but 
the problem of adequate farm income remains critical. In 1954 only a quarter 
of the farms in these counties had a gross income of $5,000. Once the expenses 
of farm maintenance are deducted, it is difficult to maintain even a minimum 
standard of living on a gross income below $5,000. (See table 6 for farm data.) 

Coal mining is even more important than agriculture to the economy of Huer- 
fano and Las Animas Counties. (See table 3. In reporting to the Bureau of 
Employment Security, United States Department of Labor, October 4, 1954, the 
Colorado Department of Employment Security stated that, “Both counties have 
been dependent upon the coal mining industry since the area is ill adapted to 
agriculture.” The Colorado Department gave the following description of the 
declining coal industry in these counties: 

“In January of 1950 there were 33 independent mines in Las Animas County 
producing commercial coal employing 478 men. * * * By January of 1954, these 
figures had dropped to 16 independent mines employing 100 men and by August 
1954 to 41 men. [There were also nearly 1,200 men working in captive mines in 
Las Animas in 1954. ] 

“The record shows that in Huerfano County there were 15 mines employing 
557 men in January of 1950. By January of 1954, there were 10 mines em- 
ploying 104 men and by August the employment had declined to 42 men in ll 
mines. 

“A further depressing factor is that while in 1950 the mines were working an 
average of four days a week in Las Animas and Huerfano Counties, at the present 
time the independent mines are working only 2 or 3 days per week.” 

The report from the Colorado Department of Employment Security was re 
quested after a temporary shutdown of coal mine operations in the 2 counties in 
early 1954 had raised unemployment to nearly 12 percent. (See table 2.) 

In a letter of July 21, 1954, the Colorado Department presented this analysis 
of the slumping coal industry in Huerfano and Las Animas Counties: 

“The principal nonagricultural industry in both counties—coal mining— 
has been a declining one, nationally as well as statewide and locally, for many 
years. Factors adversely affecting coal mine payrolls include: introduction of 
diesel engines on regional railroads formerly using locally produced coal; intro 
duction of natural gas into the area reducing industrial and domestic coal de 
mand; increased efficiency in use of coking coal * * * and increased mechaniza- 
tion of mines * * * drastically reducing man-hours per ton produced. This does 
not seem to be a ‘resources depletion’ problem as geological reports indicate that 
there is plenty of coal remaining in the ground.” 
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Though the number of tons of coal mined in Huerfano and Las Animas 
Counties increased substantially between 1954 and 1955, the number of men 
employed in mining continued to decrease. (See State of Colorado. Coal Mine 
Inspection Department. Annual Report, 1954, p. 20-22; Annual Report, 1955, 
pp. 18-20. ) 

Unfortunately, the decline in agriculture and mining in Costilla, Huerfano, and 
Las Animas Counties has not been offset by any substantial increase in manu- 
facturing. While the total number of manufacturing firms in Colorado increased 
from 1,602 in 1947 to 2,089 in 1954, there was only 1 new manufacturing plant 
established in these 3 counties.” 

The large decrease in population in this southern Colorado area between 1940 
and 1950 illustrates the long duration of economic depression in the three coun- 
ties. While the population of the United States increased by 14.5 percent between 
1940 and 1950, population in Huerfauno County decreased 34.4 percent; popula- 
tion in Las Animas County decreased 20.0 percent: and population in Costilla 
County decreased 19.5 percent.* Though the population trend of the three coun- 
ties reversed itself in 1951 and has kept pace with the growing national popula- 
tion ever since, there has been no concomitant reversal of the counties’ economic 
conditions. Per capital disposable income in Costilla County was only 35 per- 
cent of per capita disposable income in the United States in 1955. Per capita 
disposable income in Huerfano County was 58 percent, and in Las Animas 
32 percent, of that for the United States in 1955. (See table 5.) 

Low income levels and relatively high unemployment result in a high rate of 
expenditure for public welfare. Federal expenditures in the 3 counties in 1955 
totaled $1,725,000, and expenses per capita were more than twice the average 
for Colorado citizens. Expenditures of Colorado State public welfare funds in 
these 3 counties totaled $2,500,000 in 1955; this was also more than twice the 
per capita public welfare expenditure for the State as a whole. (See table 7.) 
For further information on public welfare expenditures in Costilla, Huerfano, 
and Las Animas Counties. (See Colorado. State Department of Public Welfare. 
Public Welfare in Colorado. Annual Report, 1955, p. 16, and pp. 21-26.) 

Surplus food distribution is one Federal welfare program necessitated by the 
depressed economic conditions of Costilla, Huerfano, and Las Animas Counties. 
Over 3,000 people in these counties received free surplus foods in January 1957, 
through the program of the United States Department of Agriculture. (See 
table 8.) 

Of the 3 counties, Las Animas has had the most chronic unemployment situa- 
tion, with unemployment at a level above 6 percent for 5 of the last 7 months 
in 1956. (See table 1.) The town of Trinidad accounts for somewhat less 
than half of the population of Las Animas, but it is the source of most of the 
county’s unemployment. Unemployment in Trinidad averaged 8.8 percent in 
1955 and 8.5 percent in 1956. The small decrease in unemployment in 1956 was 
made possible only by a 1-percent decrease in the labor force, as many unemployed 
families decided to leave town. (See table 10.) 

Though coal miners in Trinidad were receiving an average wage of $131 per 
week in 1956, they were often laid off for several days at a time. In Trinidad’s 
other principal businesses, creamery employees were making an average of 
$74 per week in 1956, and workers in brick and tile were averaging only $58 
per week. (See table 9.) Further evidence of Trinidad’s dwindling economy 
is evidenced in shrinking bank accounts. In the last 3 months of 1956 demand 
deposit accounts were 4 to 9 percent below the previous year. (See table 11.) 

In December 1956, there were 470 persons unemployed in Las Animas County 
and 170 unemployed in Huerfano County. Furthermore, the mineworkers in 
these counties are continually plagued by underemployment. Costilla County 
suffers from seasonal unemployment during the winter months when farm help 
is laid off. The unemployment problem in all three counties is of such duration 
that many of those unemployed are no longer eligible to receive unemployment 
benefits. Many authorities believe that the best assistance which can be extended 
to these counties in the future, and the one holding the most promise of a 
permanent solution, is to provide necessary capital with which the area can 
diversify its present economic interests. 





2U. §. Census of Manufacturers, 1947, 1954. 
71950 Census of Population. Characteristics of the population, vol. II, pt. 6, Colorado. 
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TABLE 1.—Percentage of labor force unemployed in Las Animas and Huerfang 
Counties, Colo., 1955-56 





Percent Percent 
County Month unemployed | unemployed 
of labor of labor 
force, 1955 force, 1956 
Ra ES bite See | January 7.3 
February 
March 7.6 3.9 
April 
May 
June ‘ 7.4 6.0 
July 6.3 
August 7 
| September : 3.9 5.4 
October 5.9 
November 6.5 
December 5. 1 6.4 
Hoeriene...........- pide i January 4.4 
February 
March 3.9 5.0 
A pril 
May 
June 4.2 
July 7.6 
August 12 
September 5.6 5.8 
October 5.0 
November 44 
December 4.7 1.7 





Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 


TABLE 2.—Monthly percentage of labor force unemployed in Las Animas and 
Huerfano Counties, Colo., 1953-54 


Percent Percent 
County Month unemployed | unemployed 
of labor of labor 


force, 1953 | force, 1954 





Las Animas........- Snnltelede inde alah January ‘ 2.4 6.9 
February 6.5 10.4 
March 6.6 110.3 
A pril 7.0 9 
May 6. 2 d. ( 
Jun 6.7 11.4 
July 6.2 11.4 
August 5.9 1,3 
September 1.6 6.4 
Octol 1.6 2 
NY; 7 4 ; 
De 9 + 

a a a 4 J 4.2 1 
Fet 18 1.0 
Mare 2 L8 
April 4.8 1.4 
May 4 s 
Jun } 6. 
July : 4.1 44 
August 3. 0 1.2 
Septem ber 3.9 5.0 
October - 5.3 4.6 
November 5.8 4.9 
Dx nber ‘ 4.8 43 


1 Does not include temporary coal mine layoff. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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TaBLE 3.—Employment by industry group in Costilla, Huerfano, and Las Animas 
Counties, Colo., 1950 census of population 





Costilla Huerfano Las Animas 
Industry group = leiianaliiania cies amma sical tal ea ted 
Male | Female | Male | Female | Male | Female 
CO EE ee Scared eS eae a siete li: aceeacth eestiahaiiiis bideaotd 
Total employment.......-.- ieee 972 153 2, 347 623 5, 586 | 1, 432 
Agriculture __....---- Sobkewees : 631 | 10 664 79 | 1, 091 52 
Mining - ew i ca Ue cae liar sic a 539 5 1, 329 13 
Construction... .__- - a 61 eee 27 | 3 379 7 
Manufacturing____._- = tae 25 2 123 10 296 31 
Transportation _ _. ; Ee hn widhcratnes 103 ll 466 | 14 
Wholesale and retail trade____- : 91 3 360 189 | 843 | 466 
Educational services_............-. 34 46 41 | 97 | 150 | 265 
Public administration _-_-_- ; 27 | 30 92 | 36 234 61 
All other__-. ‘ana deliass Wt enipicunocacetelc as 77 | 31 298 193 798 | 523 
| ' | ' 


Source: 1950 census of population. Characteristics of the Population, vol. II, pt. 6, Colorado, pp. 75-78 


TABLE 4.—Costilla, Huerfano, and Las Animas Counties, Colo., estimated 


population, 1950-56, as of July 1 


ae 
1950 | 1951 | 1952 1953 1954 | 1955 1956 
ee — —_—|—_——___ ee | . a — enema 
| | 
a bs 6, 200 | 6, 000 6, 100 4 6, 500 | 6, 600 6, 900 | 6, 900 
NSS | 10, 800 10, 200 10, 400 10, 800 10, 900 10, 900 | 11, 100 
ee ee 26, 300 25,700 | 26, 500 27, 900 28, 400 28, 600 | 29, 200 


Source: Colorado Business Review, bureau of business research, University of Colorado, December 1956, 


p.2 
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TasLE 6.—Farm market data for selected Colorado counties, Colorado, amd the 
United States, 1950, 1954 


Number of farms Number of commercial farms ! 
with products sold exceeding— 
os -—_—— si ) ) ud 
1954 } 1950 $25,000 $10,000 | $5,000 
Colorado counties: | 
Costilla ; 380 468 34 61 | 103 
Huerfano 353 459 14 62 100 
Las Animas. | 818 | 926 | 27 101 198 
Colorado. - 40, 749 | 45, 578 | 2, 699 8, 818 16, 863 
United States 4, 782, 393 5, 382, 162 | 134, 041 582, 812 1, 289, 492 
' 


1 Commercial farms exclude part-time, residential, and abnormal or institutional farms, regardless of size. 


Source: Colorado Business Review. Bureau of Business Research. University of Colorado. October 
1955, p. 3. U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, 1954 Census of Agriculture, preliminary. 
December 1955. 


os 


TaBLE 7.—Per capita expenditures for welfare purposes in Costilla, Huerfano, 
and Las Animas Counties, Colo., and in the State of Colorado 


| Federal State County Total 
| } 
| 
Costilla County $28. 20 | $57. 67 $3. 29 | $89. 16 
Huerfano County | 40. 23 | 66. 55 5. 55 112. 33 
Las Animas County ---- | 32. 65 48. 06 5. 46 | 86. 17 
4. 46 47.77 


Colorado. | 17. 47 25. 84 


Source: Colorado. State Department of Public Welfare. Public Welfare in Colorado. Annual Re- 
port, 1955. P. 21. 


TaBLE 8.—Surplus food distribution program in selected counties in Colorado, 
July 1956 to January 1957,’ number of persons eligible and number of recipients 








| 
July August September 
= i ae ‘ie I a ee 
County | | | 
Number Number | Number Number | Number Number 
eligible | recipients | eligible | recipients eligible recipients 
——— — denial ieee ? ‘ a oe | ‘ 
Costilla 2 eaace | 
Huerfano 1,013 | 1,013 | 1,013 987 1,015 782 
Las Animas 1 975 | 906 | 4, 142 3, 978 4, 164 | 1, 120 
| October November December | January 
cars unsaid | — i ——— 
County | | 
| Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number 
| eligible |recipients| eligible [recipients] eligible recipients] eligible jrecipients 
Sips arccccininasincadb ais ‘ ceed bila ‘cna ee sa capaci 
| 
Costilla mm 979} 1,137 | 948 
Huerfano | 1, 133 | 1, 133 | 1, 233 » 233 , 223 1, 223 1, 223 
959 1, 285 861 





Las Animas_.__._._-| 1, 487 | 915 | 1, 526 944 
ail 


1In Colorado in December 1956, there were 14,369 persons eligible and 10,879 recipients. In the United 
States in November 1956, there were over 3,500,000 persons eligible. 
? Costilla did not come under the surplus food distribution program until December. 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. Agricultural Marketing Service. Food Distribution Branch, 
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TABLE 9.—Principal industries of Trinidad and Walsenburg, Colo., 1956 


TRINIDAD, COLO. 
Principal industries: 


Type of industry 


Mines (coal 
Creamer} 
Brick and tile-- 


Agriculture: $20 million industry. Many acres used for range in production 
of beef cattle. Some alfalfa, small grains and sugar beets. Some dry land crops, 
WALSENBURG, COI 
Principal industries: Mining, farming, stock and turkey raising: food packing: 
flour mills. 


" 


Sourc Editor and Publisher Market Gu 


TABLE 10, Trinidad, Colo.: Selected information 


Value of 

A ver i I 
Average mont! 
Average mont 

rpeton ial 

\ vera 0 


Unemplo 


Source: Colorado Business 


1957. P. 2. 


TABLE 11.—Trinidad, Colo., bank debits, demand 


December 1955-56 


Doucias. We have a statement 
RET ae 
oo in the record 


ferred to follows ) 


STATEMENT OF D. D. HANEY, MAyor, WALSENBURG, C¢ , EF. S. MILes, PRINCIPAL, 
HvuERFANO County HicuH ScHooLn, THE INDUSTRIAL C F THE WALSEX- 
BURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The city of Walsenburg, located in Huerfano County, i re 
has for many years been a thriving community. The econ if ‘ommunity 
has been based primarily upon the coal produced in the county, and the tourist 
trade which has been passing through the beautiful State 





duction 
1 crops, 


January 


er= 


YCIPAL, 
ALSEN- 


orado, 
nunity 
tourist 
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Walsenburg is located about 50 miles south of Pueblo and about 25 miles from 
LaVeta Pass which crosses the Rocky Mountains. Pueblo is primarily an indus- 
trial community with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. (one of the West’s largest 
steel mills), the Pueblo Ordinance Depot and Triplex piston factory. These 
jndustries stabilize the economy there. The area around Walsenburg is con- 
sidered to be among the most beautiful and pleasant in the Nation. Skiing, 
hunting, fishing, and mild climate are some of our outstanding attributes. 

In the past 10 years, Iluerfano County has been suffering from a serious eco- 
nomic decline, while other areas of our State and Nation have enjoyed a period 
of inflation. 

In 1946, there were 12 mines operating in the ¢ y, employing 533 people. In 
1956, there were 6 mines operating in th suunty, employing 64 people. This 
would indicate that approximatel) ighth * the miners in 1946 are no 
longer employed in this county. 

In 1946 there were 5,858 people living in Walsenburg. 956 there were 
5.596 people living in Walsenburg. In 1946 there were 12,51 e in Huerfano 
County as compared with 10,508 people in the county in 1956. This is a drop of 
almost 2,000 people in the past 10 years, or approximately one-sixth of the county 
population. These figures, i nselves, are not too alarming, but further statis- 
tics indicate that this may be a mere beginning of our problem. Today we have an 
available employment pool of approximately 3,600 people, counting everyone who 


( e above-mentioned number, there are 240 workers 


works in any capacity Of 
who have their homes in the community and who commute to place s of employ- 
a } 


ment at least 40 miles away. This may better be seen by the breakdown as 


follows : 


| 
t! 


People who reside in Walsenburg 


Working at Pueblo Ordinance Depot slgeteamere Le) ae 
Working at Allen Mine in Trinidad , : 5O 
Working at Colorat ‘u & Iron in Pueblo. 75 
Others : Rs kat ae 

These people have nail tained ion ; in { 


unless suitable employment is available in the immediate area, they will be forced 


i 
to move their residence closer t the location of their employment. If these 


lis area in the t. Needless to say, 
| 


} 
} 
} 
i 


people were to move away, and assuming that each 1 employed has 4 dependents, 
this will mean a further loss of almost 1,000 people from tl 

There are } ! i" i] {00 peo] the une! plo} “l list the county. 
This is a rather alistic figure whet ‘onsider that thos ho become 
unemployed not register for employment het ecause they realize that chances 
of becoming permanently employed locally are not good, and they therefore are 
seeking employment els vhe 2 l not bothering indicate unemployment with 
the local 

The relief an elfare situation in the county has re: 1 alarming pro- 
portions 1 946, the inty ai given t dy people v $82,547.23, as 
compare th $308,275.81 ex] in 1956. This is an in tion that almost 
4times as much n ‘ relief in 1956 as con ed to 10 years ago. In 
1946 there were 420 people who applied for uns , nt benefits. In 1956 
there we ae, ¢ ipproximat \ a any tha ayy ars ago. 

In the schools, the popul: ‘I as d fron S1 : 115 in the past 
10 years. At same time, most of tl ( 1 systems in the Nation have 
been faced with rising school population and overcrowded is. In the city 
of Walsenburg, on ool was “| Gra ‘ , m Mnain in the com- 
munity i i 

The financial picture in tl local ares g ts further evidence of impending 
danger. The loss of deposits al indicates a drop of about three-quar- 
ter million dollars. The deposits in the local area have also dropped approxi- 
mately three-quarter million doll: 
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Savings deposits : 
First State Bank: 


Postal savings : 
PGs ie cic cs. ; ‘ , ; ‘ ‘ 465, 610 
1956 Beaceabs . ‘ : 236, 582 


Bank deposits : 
Pn ekek ad, nase bth ieachtge be 3, 319, 935 
1956 a 2, 613, 711 


Drop ae ae , , ies ai 706, 22 


The need to stabilize the economy of the county is clearly indicated by these 
figures. Further need is indicated when we consider that more than twice as 
many youths were summoned to court in 1956 as were summoned in 1946 (1946, 
29 cases; 1956, 60 cases). 

Huerfano County sent to the Armed Forces during World War II a higher 
percentage of its population, and had a higher percentage of casualties than 
any other county in the State. Few veterans’ benefits have been realized here, 
and in the past 10 years, only one business loan has been granted to a veteran 
of this community. 

In many areas of our Nation, a homeowner in 1946 would now find that 
the value of his property is far greater today than it was 10 years ago. The 
general trend as a nation has shown a tremendous growth in the past 10 years 
in the construction of new homes. In Walsenburg there have been 11 homes 
built in the past 10 years, and value of real estate is no greater now than it was 
in 1946. This is a serious problem for any community with a population of 
more than 5,000 people, for it stands as an indication that unless remedial 
measures are taken, the city way never again enjoy the status as a thriving 
community. 

The above information is true and accurate insofar as we have been able to 
determine, using the information which has been available to us. 


Senator Douveias. Now we are delighted to have with us the dis- 
tinguished Delegate from Alaska—the Territory which we hope will 
become the 49th State of the Union—Delegate Bob Bartlett. We will 
be very glad to have Delegate Bartlett make such statements as he 
cares to. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. (BOB) BARTLETT, DELEGATE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Chairman Douglas and Senator Cape- 
hart. In the first place 1 should like to express agreement with the 
philosophy underlying the several bills before you. More specifically 
I should like to urge upon the committee, in respect to a definition 
of the United States, the language to be found in either S. 104 as 
introduced by Senator Dirksen, or S. 1433 introduced by Senator 
Martin and other Senators, because S. 104, for example, on page 3, 
subsection (c) of section 101, employs these words by way of definition. 
I quote: 

As used in this act. the term “United States” includes the several States, the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, perhaps S. 964 introduced by you and other 
Senators contains a comparable definition but I must say that I have 
not, in a rather hasty re: ading, discovered it. 

Senator Dovetas. I may say you put your finger on a technical 
omission in S. 964. As the prince ipal sponsor of ‘that bill I will be 
very glad to see that the definition is changed so that it will include 
not only the States but the Territories of Alaska, and Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you. 

Senator Caprnarr. It must have age a 100-percent oversight. 

Mr. Barrirrr. I know it was. I always check such inclusions for 
general reasons, but in this particular case for very special reasons, 
hecause in Alaska we have had situations comparable to those found 
elsewhere. We have had areas of full employment on a seasonal 
basis, especially on account of the defense work which has gone on 
there. Other geographic areas have not been so fortunate. I refer 
at the moment to the Bristol Bay area where the President. was oblized 
to declare a disaster area in 1953, again in 1954, and for the third time 
in 1955. 

We have around 5,000 people over there, principally Eskimos, who 
gain their living almost entirely from the taking and processing of 
salmon, and there have not been enough salmon to take and process 
and gain a living. Those people and their ancestors have been there 
fora long while and they are not about to move; and I for one do not 
blame them. 

That area, I believe, has other resources. We do not know, and 
we have never had the opportunity to find out, although I urged a 
thoroughgoing survey on former Secretary McKay, who expressed 
great interest in the subject, but unfortunately nothing was done. 

Iam beguiled, if that is the proper word, by the technical assistance 
provisions of S. 964. I think they provide a great opportunity in 
just such a situation as we discover in Bristol ‘Bay. I suspect that 
the need for something of this kind in Alaska will increase rather 
than otherwise, and I am thinking particularly again of the so-called 
native population—a population made up of Indians, Eskimos, and 
Aleuts. In Southeastern Alaska which, as Senator Capehart, who 
has been there, knows, we have a region of rich natural resources. 

The 6,000 or so Indians there instead of making economic progress 
are going the other way. That, I would like to say, in my opinion is 
due very largely to the policy now being followed by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to cireumscribe the operations in that region under the 
Wheeler-Howard Act. 

Some years ago loans were made available for co-op canneries under 
the act available for that purpose. Loans were made available for 
the purchase of boats for the fishermen. Now the policy seems to be 
to move private operators into these canneries and foreclose if neces- 

sury on the boat loans. The upshot is these people are reaching a sit- 
uation where their economic plight is increasingly of concern to all 
of us. 

In Southeastern Alaska, at Bristol Bay, and elsewhere in the Terri- 
tory, which as the chairman knows is soon to become a State, there 
are places and people where the application of a law such as is en- 
visioned by S. 964 and the other similar bills would be most helpful, 
and really is urgently necessary there at the present time. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much, Delegate Bartlett. I ap. 
preciate your statement. 

Now we are properly honored to have with us the distinguished Con- 
gressman from Kentucky, the Honorable Carl D. Perkins. Congress- 
man Perkins, we are very glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Perkins. Senator Douglas and Senator Capehart, I appear 
here this morning in behalf of S. 964, a bill introduced by Senator 
Douglas and others. I want to say that I introduced similar legisla- 
tion over on the House side. I also introduced similar legislation in 
tle House, which was considered last year. I want to say at the outset 
that I deeply regret that because of unexpected opposition at the end 
of the session that turned up in the House we failed to enact this legis- 
lation last year. 

Now I understand Kentucky, perhaps, has suffered as much as 
any other area in the whole United States, while most of the country 
has been enjoying considerable prosperity, if we want to term it that. 
This problem is here with us and something must be done about it. 
1 want to make a few observations here. 

During the past 3 years more than 80 labor areas have been classi- 
fied as depressed areas or labor surplus areas by the Department of 
Labor. These labor market areas include almost 200 counties, or more 
than 6 percent of the total number of counties in the country. 

While the rate of unemployment in the Nation as a whole has re- 
mained between 3 and 5 percent, the majority of these areas have 
consistently shown an unemployment rate of 9 percent or more, with 
at least one-third of them showing a rate of more than 12 percent. The 
postwar era of prosperity has consistently bypassed these areas. 
While much study has been given to this proble m, no definite expla- 
nation of the failure of the economic development to become general 
has been found. 

These labor surplus areas are not confined to any one section of the 
country as you know. In fact, they are found in all the Eastern 
States from Maine and Massachusetts, extending through West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky southwestward to include areas in Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

Senator Doucias. And including southern Illinois. 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. That is one of the worst areas. Northern indus- 
trial States such as Illinois, Michigan, and Minnesota also include a 
number of these areas. 

In the Seventh Congressional District of Kentucky, which I repre- 
sent, unemployment in the Hazard, Pikeville, Prestonsburg, and 
Morehead areas has remained above a 10 percent rate rather con- 
sistently for the past 3 years. In fact, it has reached 30 and 40 per- 
cent in the Hazard and Pikeville areas repeatedly. 

Senator Carprnurartr. Would the Congressman yield ? 

Mr. Perxrks. Yes. 

Senator Carenart. That is due to what, precisely ? 
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Mr. Perkins. Due to the fact that the miners are unemployed. We 
have one-industry communities there. The economy is based prac- 
tically altogether on mining, and that is what has created it. That 
is the cause “of the tremendous labor sur plus. 

Senator Capen arr. Now the problem is to get industries in there 
that will absorb the workmen ? 

Mr. Perkins. Here we have these mining areas with 30 to 40 per- 
cent of the people unemployed above 50 years of age. ‘They are unable 
to get employment of any type anywhere. There is nothing in the 
area to give them emp jloyment. How do we answer that problem? 

That is the question. 

Senator Capenarr. It is due to the fact that there is no demand for 
the coal. Was there at one time a situation where there was no unem- 
ployment there ? : 

Mr. Perkins. Of course, at one time there we were not confronted 
with any unemployment problem, but it is due to a lot of things. 
The war prosperity has just completely by b isse L sue h affected areas 
as we have in eastern Kentucky. Of ¢ OUT'Se, he decline in the demand 
for coal affected the coal mining business u a ila year or so ago. It 
has improved considerably since then. It had a great bearing on it. 
There was no market for the coal, of course. But even with the mar ket 
for coal today, these men 50 and 55 years of age who have worked in 
the coal mines up until 4, 5, 6, and 7 years ago are in a position 
where the new employers will not employ them today to go back 
in the mines. 

Senator Carrnarr. You mean they will net employ them to work 
in the mines ? 

Mr. Perxins. Yes. Because of certain obstacles like insurance 
rates, and other factors which are involved. Of course, I do not know 
just what part mechanization played, but it made a contribution to 
umemployment. We all know that, in the coal mining areas. 

Senator Carenarr. The three sections we have in Indiana which 
are hard hit at the moment are hit as a result of the coal situation also. 
They are Clinton, Terre Haute, and Sullivan, Ind., and that area 
around there. They are the biggest area of unemployment in In- 
diana, and it is due to the decline in the coal industry. 

You think if the people owned them that they could mine the coal 
and sell it, whereas the private owners who make a profit out of it 
cannot mine it and sell it ¢ 

Mr. Perkins. They could live from the rentals and royalties if 
they own it. 

Senator Doveias. We are not going to get into a discussion of the 
a ownership of coal mines, because that is not contained in the 

ill 

Mr. Perkins. My point is, Senator Douglas, that this huge unem- 
ployment rate of : 30 to 40 percent in these areas is such that we have 
) labor market areas in eastern Kentucky that have been classified as 
substantial labor surplus areas for almost 4 years now. This covers 
not only the coal-mining area of eastern Kentucky, but the fire brick 
and industrial area around Morehe: ad, Ky. 

Here, I think, is a pertinent observation. In 1953 the Eastern 
Kentucky Industrial Foundation was established to coordinate the 
efforts of the business leaders of this section in trying to overcome 
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economic problems which they face. The people in the area haye 
made serious continued efforts to bring their economy back to normal 
and participate in the national prosperity. Their failure is not due 
to lack of effort but rather to economic factors which are beyond 
their control. They have been able to obtain few, if any, defense 
contracts, which constitute a substantial portion of our industria] 
activity. 

However, their former prosperity was not based on defense con- 
tracts. Yet, they have lagged far behind the national level of indus. 
trial activity. 

The State Agriculture and Industrial Development Board has 
given much time and effort to the area, but the problems transcend 
State lines, and coordination and assistance from a national level ig 
essential if the industrial health of the area is to be restored. I have 
seen these areas all over the Nation, Senator Douglas, and I feel that 
your bill here will bring about ways and means of making areas like 
eastern Kentucky attractive so that we can get a diversification of 
industry. I am hopeful that this legislation will become law this year, 
If we are ever going to recognize this problem it should be recognized 
now. 

Senator Capruart. May I ask this question, Mr. Chairman? Is the 
problem there one of lack of money ? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, the areas are not attractive and they should 
be improved to attract industry. Lack of money is one thing. Yes, 
But there are other contributing factors to it. 

Senator Dovetas. The local banks do not have sufficient lending 
capacity. 

Mr. Perxins. That is correct. There is nothing there to make an 
expansion of capital. 

Senator Doveias. And outside insurance companies, and so forth, 
are reluctant to put in their money for that. 

Mr. Perxrns. That is correct. 

Senator Carenart. This foundation you speak of was set up to 
help meet the problem and get new industry for the area. I think 
all of these surplus areas or sections have such organizations, founda- 
tions, chambers of commerce, and so forth. I know in Indiana they 
are working very hard to bring in new industries. What has been 
there experience? Has it been lack of money, or lack of what? 

Mr. Perkins. Let me say this, Senator Capehart 

Senator Carenarr. All this bill does is furnish the money, or loan 
the money. 

Mr. Perkins. The services rendered by the Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Development Board and other organizations to bring industry 
into Kentucky have been wonderful. In fact, the AID Board now has 
aerial photographs of every county in Kentucky. They have made all 
this available to prospective people who are able to finance industry 
in the area, but still we lack the attraction. We have a surplus of 
labor but we do not have the capital; we do not have the school build- 
ings that we need; we do not have the water in that area that we 
need. 

Senator Doveras. You touched on a very important point there. 
What you are saying is that before modern industry will go in, the 
communities have to have facilities. 

Mr. Perkins. That is right. 
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Senator Dove.as. Both for production and for other purposes. 
You have mentioned water. Is it not true that modern industry more 
and more is demanding large quantities of water ? 

Mr. Per«ins. That is correct. 

Senator Doveias. What you are saying is, the creation of indus- 
trial reservoirs would be of tremendous importance in attracting 
industry ? 

Mr. Perkins. Certainly. 

Senator Doveias. And industry itself cannot be expected to pro- 
vide these reservoirs. 

Mr. Perkins. That is correct. 

Senator Dovenas. In the bill which some of us have introduced, 
S. 964, there is a provision of $125 million for such facilities. 

Mr. Perxins. That is correct. 

Senator Doveias. $75 million in the form of loans and $50 million 
in the form of grants. I may say that this is to be used for specific 

urposes which we have in mind, and others might be added. First, 
industrial water; and, second, community industrial parks where the 
sewage facilities and connecting roadways, and so forth, will be made 
available so that a number of industries or a cluster of industries can 
come in and occupy buildings and have what may be termed external 
advantages, which would be too great in cost for any one industry or 
any one plant to provide for itself. 

Mr. Perkins. Senator Douglas, that was the reason why I intro- 
duced your bill early last session and again this session. It was be- 
cause I agreed with the provision you had in that bill. We must have 
something along that line enacted into law if we are going to make 
acontribution to solving this unemployment problem in these affected 
areas, such as the area I represent. 

Senator CareHartr. What is the difference between S. 964 and S. 
1433 ? 

Senator Doueias. May I answer that? 

Mr. Perxrns. Yes. 

Senator Dovatas. S. 1433 has been introduced by Senator Martin 
and others, and S. 964 has been introduced by a group of us on the 
other side of the aisle. 

Senator Capeuart. Has Mrs. Smith moved over to your side of the 
aisle ? 

Senator Dovetas. Oh. I beg your pardon. We are glad to have 
her and Senator Langer as cosponsors. Our bill provides $100 mil- 
lion as a revolving fund for loans in industrial areas. The Martin bill 
provides $50 million. Our bill provides $100 million for loans in 
rural areas where there is a considerable amount of underemployment 
and low incomes. The Martin bill makes no provision for that. 

Our bill provides for $75 million in loans to communities for com- 
munity facilities and the Martin bill makes no provision for that. 

Our bill provides for $50 million in grants to local communities 
for facilities. The Martin bill makes no provision for that. 

Our bill provides for retraining of workers so that they can take 
jobs in the new industries and, as I understand it, the Martin bill 

oes not. 

I would say that those are the main differences. We are having 
analyses of the two bills, or of the several bills prepared, and each 

91201—57—pt. 1——11 
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analysis will be submitted to the authors and they will be printed jy 
the record. 

Senator Carenartr. The purpose is the same in both, though. Js 
that right ? 

Senator Doueras. I think the purpose is the same in both. Yes, 
I congratulate the administration in moving an inch in our direction 
and I only hope—— 

Senator Carpenartr. What do you mean, you congratulate the ad- 
ministration in moving an inch? 

Senator Doveias. Yes. I am delighted to see all of God’s children 
make progress. 

Senator Caprenarr. If I remember correctly, you controlled the 
Government for 20 years. Why did you not do it during that 20- year 
period ? 

Senator Doveias. We had rather high employment in the period 
from 1941 to 1952, inclusive. 

Senator Carenart. You have more people employed today than ever 
before in the history of the Nation. 

Senator Doveras. But also more people to be employed. 

Senator Capenart. You have less unemployme nt than you had at 
any stage during that 20-year period. If this is such a good thing— 
and I am not against it and want to try to help solve the problem— 
why did you not put it in when you were in control ¢ 

Senator Doveias. We inherited a ver y bad situation in 1933, and 
we did our best to remedy that, and we made real progress. But now 
we also hope to remedy the present situation. This political passage 
aside, though, may I say, even with the appearance of relatively high 
national employment you have the pockets of unemployment. The 
question is whether the national community should do anything to 
try to relieve unemployment in these areas or whether it should aban- 
don them and let them dry up and trust to the people moving else- 
where. It is the contention of those of us sponsoring S. 964 that we 
agree with Adam Smith in saying that man is, of all baggage, the 
most difficult to be transported, and he does not move as readily as 
quicksilver. 

Moreover, there are large community investments in the form of 
schools, churches, highways, and sewer and water systems, social insti- 
tutions, and so on, as well as investments in homes. So that while 
we cannot, and do not, propose to put to work everyone who has been 
thrown out of work in the individual communities, we do hope to arrest 
the decline or mitigate the decline—perhaps that is a better phrase— 
mitigate the decline, and bring work in some degree to people rather 
than. compelling people to travel long distances to seek work, with its 
attendant drain economically and spiritually. 

Senator Capenarr. Let me say this, and I do not say it because I 
am against the bill. I am certainly in sympathy with what we are 
trying to do here, but let me Say to you we think one tenth of us down 
there could use $150 million to $200 million and still not begin to 
solve the problem. lt pe possibly cost that much to build 1 good 
big-sized chemical mill, ‘any other big industry today to employ 
10,000 people. It would penal ly cost $250 million just to b uild that 

plant alone. 
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Senator DouGLaAs. Senator, you m: ade a ver Vv eloquent statement in 
behalf of S. 964 in preference to S. 1433; one in which I heartily join. 

Senator Carenarr. 1 was not trying to be for or against any one 
of the bills. 

Senator Doucias. You were not trying to do that, but that was the 
effect of your statement. 

Senator Capenartr. My point is, if there is as little as $250 million, 
we can use all of that, and more, too, in Indiana, in the 3-labor-surplus 
areas we have, and still not solve the problem, if you are depending 
entirely on this. 

Senator Doucias. Oh, no. I think we should nurse no extravagant 
hopes. We do say this is the beginning step toward a solution of the 
problem. Itisa recognition of some degree of national responsibility. 
It is as much as we feel we can assume at this time. I personally feel 
that the $50 million would be so insignificant that it would make no 
contribution whatsoever, and would hurt the idea. So we have to steer 
our course between excessive niggsurdliness on the one hand and exces- 
sive expenditures on the other. 

Mr. Perkins. I want to conclude with one observation which I think 
is pertinent. I think S. 964 offers greater opportunities for the 
blighted areas like we have experienced and are experiencing in east- 
ern Kentucky, and will provide a starting point. I am hopeful this 
legislation will be enacted this year. I witnessed what took place over 
on the House side at the close of the session last year, when your bill 
was brought over in the closing days. 

If this committee acts early and we get it over before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, I feel confident we will get a bill 
this year. 

Senator Doucias. That is very reassuring. 

Mr. Perkins. There is overwhelming sentiment in the House among 
Representatives from distressed areas, just like Mr. Bartlett, the Dele- 
gate from Alaska, mentioned a few moments ago, and if it is not passed 
the Congress will certainly know why. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

(Representative Perkins’ prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CARL ID. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Chairman, the great enigma of our economic prosperity is the fact that 
there are large areas in the country in which the employment opportunities are 
decreasing. These depressed areas are listed by the Department of Labor as 
labor surplus areas. During the past 3 years more than 80 labor areas have 
been so classified. These labor market areas include almost 200 counties, or 
more than 6 percent of the total number of counties in the country. 

While the rate of unemployment in the Nation as a whole has remained between 
3and 5 percent, the majority of these areas have consistently shown an unem- 
ployment rate of 9 percent or more, with at least one-third of them showing a rate 
of more than 12 percent. The postwar era of prosperity has consistently by- 
passed these areas. While much study has been given to this problem, no definite 
explanation of the failure of the economic development to become general has 
been found. These labor surplus areas are not confined to any one section of the 
country. In fact, they are found in all the Eastern States from Maine and 
Massachusetts, extending through West Virginia and Kentucky, southwestward, 
to include areas in Oklahoma and Texas. Northern industrial States such as 
Illinois, Michigan, and Minnesota also include a number of these areas. 
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In the Seventh Congressional District of Kentucky, which I represent, une. 
ployment in the Hazard, Pikesville, Prestonsburg, and Morehead areas has re 
mained above a 10-percent rate rather consistently for the past 3 years. In fa¢t 
it has reached 30 and 40 percent in the Hazard and Pikeville areas repeatedly 
Five labor market areas in eastern Kentucky have been classified as substantial 
labor surplus areas for almost 4 years. This covers not only the coal-mining 
area of eastern Kentucky but the fire brick and industrial area around 
Morehead, Ky. 

In 1953 the Eastern Kentucky Industrial Foundation was established to coor. 
dinate the efforts of the business leaders of this section in trying to overcome 
economic problems which they face. The people in the area have made serioygs 
continued effort to bring their economy back to normal and participate in the 
national prosperity. Their failure is not due to lack of effort but rather to 
economic factors which are beyond their control. They have been unable to 
obtain few, if any, defense contracts which constitute a substantial portion of 
our industrial activity. However, their former prosperity was not based op 
defense contracts; yet they have lagged far behind the national level of 
industrial activity. 

The State agriculture and industrial development board has given much time 
and effort to the area but the problems transcend State lines and coordination 
and assistance from a national level is essential if the industrial health of the 
area is to be restored. 

The depressed-areas program is a must if the eastern Kentucky industrial 
potential is to be retained as a successful part of the national economic develop. 
ment. Similar problems are faced in Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, North Caro- 
lina, Indiana, and Kansas. It is time that the Federal Government recognized 
these problems as national in scope, requiring the coordinated activity of the 
National, State, and local governments to assist the residents of these areas in 
bringing their economic health up near that of the national level. 


Senator Doveras. That concludes the witnesses for this morning. 
We have our next meeting on Monday, March 11. We have only 
three witnesses on Monday so we will begin at 10: 30. 


(Whereupon, at 11:20 a. m. the subcommittee recessed until 10:30 
a. m., Monday, March 11, 1957.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 11, 1957 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRODUCTION AND STABILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room 301, Senate Office 

Building, at 10:30 a. m., Senator Paul H. Douglas, chairman of the 
Bicommittec, presiding. 

Present: Senators Douglas, Capehart, and Bush. 

Also present: Senator Neely; Representatives Van Zandt and 
Anderson. 

Senator Dovucias. The appointed hour for the subcommittee hear- 
ing having been reached, the committee will come to order. 

We have a number of witnesses this morning, namely, Senator 
Matthew Neely, from West Virginia; Congressman James E. Van 
Zandt, of Pennsylvania; and Congressman LeRoy Anderson, of Mon- 
tana; as well as Mayor Kane of F all River, Mass. ; William Schnitzler, 
secretary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO; and John Gunther, legislative 
representative of the Americans for Democratic Action. 

[know our colleagues are busy at committee meetings, so since they 
are not here we will call on William F. Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer 
of the AF L U LO. 

Mr. Schnitzler, we are very glad to welcome you. We are very 
proud of you in Chicago. You are a citizen of Chicago and have 
made a distinguished record as head of your union. 

We were very happy to hear that you were promoted to fill a position 
which Mr. Meany occupied before he was elevated to president of the 
AFL. As we have watched you conduct the business affairs of the 
AFL, our pride in you has been increased. 

We are very glad indeed to welcome you. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER, SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER; ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE D. RILEY, LEGISLATIVE 


REPRESENTATIVE, AND FRANK L. FERNBACH, RESEARCH DE- 
PARTMENT, AFL-CIO 


; Mr. Scunirzter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for those fine words. 
hey are very much appreciated as far as I am concerned. 

I think that I can say over the years the former AFL and ClO, 
how merged as the AFL-CIO, have been helpful as much as they 
could be to the Senate and to the Congress of the United States, and 
It is men such as yourself and your associates who have given the 
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kind of help to us that we have needed, and that has been greatly 
appreciated. ; 

I would like to introduce two of my associates who are here with 
me, and who really need no introduction: Frank L. Fernbach from 
our research department and George Riley from our legislative 
department. 

Senator Doue.as. We are very glad to have them here. 

Mr. Scunirzier. I am grateful for this opportunity to appear 
before your subcommittee to present the views of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations on the 
necessity for a greater F eder al effort to eradicate the blight of chronie 
unemployment. 

It is a cause of deep concern to the American labor movement 
that substantial joblessness persists in many areas even while the rest 
of the Nation has enjoyed prosperity for so many years. Hundreds 
of thousands of trade-union members _ their families—not only 
in New England and in the coal-producing areas, but in the Middle 
West, the South, and elsewhere—are dncetiy and often tragically 
affected. Add to this the underemployment which exists in many 
rural areas and we have, indeed, a nationwide problem of unutilized 
human resources. 

According to the most recent survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor in January 1957, 16 major labor-market areas in 
continental United States still suffer a substantial labor surplus, that 
is, unemployment is in excess of 6 percent. An additional 58 smaller 
labor-market areas are still similarly classified, and the list would 
be even longer if all of the smaller areas were regularly surveyed. 

You may already have been told—or, perhaps, you will be told— 
that the problems of these Peaiakcattes ultimately will resolve 
themselves. 

Yet, if this is so, is it not surprising that after 12 months of un- 
precedented prosperity, precisely the same numbe r of major areas are 
in the substantial labor-surplus category as just 1 year ago, while 
the number of smaller areas has only been reduced from 66 to 58? 

It is true that some changes have occurred. Erie, Tacoma, and 
Duluth—old standbys in the major area labor-surplus category—did 
not appear on the list last January. But in their place, Fall River, 
Kenosha, and Muskegon reappeared once again. 

These shifts give emphasis to the important point that more than 

1 dozen presently unlisted major market areas are chronically on 
thes labor-surplus fringe. Even the slightest ill wind pushes their 
jobless rate above 6 percent. 

If depressed areas were few in number, or if their distress were 
of short duration and actually self-liquidating, the problem would 
merit little national concern. Unfortunately, this is not the case. 

Most of the 16 major areas have been on the substantial surplus 
list for 2 years or more. In some, the jobless, even today, exceed 9 
percent. In addition, perhaps half of the smaller areas much be con- 
sidered chronically depressed; they appear on the list on almost every 
oceasion that official surveys of them are reported. 

Years ago, the gradual decline of an area was usually due to the 
depletion of minerals or other natural resources. These communities 
were generally forewarned by the visible and gradual exhaustion of 
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their resources. Besides, the affected populations were usually small 
and transient. 

Today, however, technical innovations, changes in product demands 
and markets, and plant pirating—as well as the exhaustion of raw 
materials—lead to frequent shutdowns or drastic reductions in em- 
ployment on the part of enterprises on which an entire community 
depends. 

This happens in good times as well as in bad. It happens with fre- 
quency in a dynamic and ever-changing economy, such as ours. 

For example, next month an International Harvester plant at 
Richmond, Ind.—the major employer i in the locality—will close down 
after a quarter century of operation. About 1,100 direct employees 
of the company in this small American community are affected; pro- 
duction is simply being moved elsewhere. Last November, as in- 
creasing numbers of these workers were given dismissal slips, Rich- 
mond, Ind., because another statistic on the Government’s substantial 
labor surplus list. 

Consider, too, recent developments in Follansbee, W. Va., where 
the citizens aroused nationwide sympathy only 2 years ago in the 
course of their successful fight to save their steel mill from being 
dismantled and shipped to another State. 

Senator Dovagias. That was the mill largely rescued by Mr. Cyrus 
Eaton. Is that not true? 

Mr. Scunirzier. That is right. 

Now it develops that the future of this small city of 7,000 is again 
in jeopardy. In recent months, despite the boom elsewhere, the 700 
employees at the plant have been working only part time. This 
threatens to be more than a temporary situation, we are told. The 
mill is old and not integrated; its costs are higher than those of larger 
and more technically efficient mills. Thus, orders are being lost to 
more successful competitors. 

Yet Follansbee does not appear on any Government labor-surplus 
list, since its plight is statistically obscured by the better overall status 
of the Wheeling-Weirton labor-market area, of which it is a part. 
It may be argued, perhaps, that Follansbee’s jobless can simply go to 
other nearby mills and pick up jobs. But this is not too easy. 
Among the reasons: Weirton and Wheeling are 25 and 40 miles 
away, respectively. Besides, the average age of the Follansbee plant 
worker is now 51 years. 

The story of human distress and of economic loss which chronic 
wnemployment brings need not be repeated by me. The grim picture, 
from a score of blighted communities, has already been unfolded 
before committees of the Senate, and doubtless will be further por- 
traved here. 

It is most important to bear in mind, however, that the affected 
communities are not jerry-built, frontier-type outposts. They are 
established cities with schools, churches, homes, hospitals, commercial 
structures, and all other facilities basic to urban living. For years, 
and sometimes generations, families have lived and worked and in- 
vested their savings in them. 

The problems of Scranton, Terre Haute, Charleston, Lawrence, 
Lowell, Fall River, Providence, Kenosha, Altoona, Follansbee, and 
Richmond, Ind., can’t be solved by simply telling the jobless to “pack 
up and move on.” Besides wage earners, there are doctors, teachers, 
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storekeepers, and many others whose roots run deep in these com- 
munities, and they, too, are affected. Surely, mass migration is not 
a feasible answer. 

Apart from the human problems which chronic unemployment 
brings, there are economic and social costs, too, which the Nation can 
ill afford. 

There is the loss of hundreds of millions of dollars in goods and 
services which the jobless could be creating, but do not. 

There is the tremendous social cost of maintaining men, women, 
and children when the family breadwinner is unemployed. 

There is the loss to our national security when once-productive com- 
munities deteriorate and workers’ skills waste away. 

Surely, all Americans have a stake in restoring these localities 
to economic health. The teamwork of the entire Nation is essential if 
this malignant growth is to be eradicated. 

I do not wish, in these remarks, to seem to belittle the valiant local 
bootstrap operations which most of these communities have under- 
taken in an effort to come back. They are essential, and must be en- 
couraged. We are proud of the role that our local labor groups often 
play in them, The drive for economic recovery must always begin 
at home. 

But, I must take issue with the chamber of commerce and others who 
insist that the hometown folks, if energetic, are generally capable of 
coping with their problems by themselves. 

We have heard much praise, and rightly so, of the bootstrap efforts 
of Scranton, Lowell, Lawrence, and Wilkes-Barre, to name but a few. 
Yet, year after year, even in boom times, these communities are still 
showing up on the substantial labor-surplus list. While these local 
efforts are certainly rewarding, the results too often are very far from 
adequate. New jobs obtained are generally far less than needed. 
Frequently, the displaced workers—particularly if middle aged or 
older—are not offered the newly created jobs. Too often wages paid 
by new employers are shockingly lower than those that prevailed be- 
fore. Sometimes the withdrawal of discouraged older workers from 
active job hunting plus the introduction of work-sharing schemes 
give a statistically erroneous picture of the extent of continuing un- 
employment and undere mployment. 

Fortunately, there is an increasing awareness that outside aid for 
chronically depressed communities is, in fact, needed. 

While most localities face difficult revenue problems, it is now 
recognized that the needs of distressed areas, where payrolls and 
property values are falling, are particularly acute. Yet, it is in pre 
cisely these localities that money must be found to feed the jobless, 
to maintain public services, and to initiate community rehabilitation. 

It must be remembered, too, that many States, and particularly 
those most burdened with distressed areas, also face grave financial 
problems, and their capacity to help is limited. 

Fortunately, the need for Federal aid for local areas of persistent 
unemployment has now been recognized by both of our great parties, 
and action to secure it has been pledged. 

In 1956, the Economic Report of the President said, “The fate of 
distressed communities is a matter of national as well as local con- 
cern,” and a bill to provide a measure of Federal assistance was intro- 
duced with 26 Republican cosponsors during the 84th Congress. 
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In his 1957 Economic Report, the President restated the need for 
Federal aid, and repeated his call for congressional action. He cor- 
rectly pointed out, in our opinion, that: 

In some cases the forces responsible for persistent unemployment are so strong 
and so varied that they will yield only to comprehensive measures taken jointly 
by private groups, State and local governments, and the Federal Government. 

We welcome the recent appearance of an administration bill (S 
1433) which has again been introduced with substantial Republican 
cosponsorship. 

I would be less than candid if I did not frankly — however, 
that this administration bill, like its predecessor last year, falls far 
short of being the compre s+hensive attack on the cancer of aren blight 

which the President’s statement prescribes and promises. 

On the other hand, the carefully constructed Area Redevelopment 
Act (S. 964), introduced by Senator Douglas and cosponsored by a 
large bipartisan group, fully meets this standard. It is essentially 
the s same measure that p: assed by a large majority in the Senate last 
year after exhaustive committee hearings both in Washington and in 
many areas of the country. 

Last year, the executive council of the AFL-CIO concluded, after 
it had carefully weighed both the administration and the Douglas 
bills: 

Only the Douglas bill provides an adequate comprehensive attack on the per- 
sistent problem of chronic unemployment. The administration bill, unfortu- 
nately, is too restricted in scope and neglects many areas in which aid is 
clearly needed. 

This year, our views have not been altered after a study of the two 
bills that have been introduced in the 85th Congress. 

We note with satisfaction that both measures would create a Fed- 
eral agency, for the first time, to administer a program for area re- 
development. Both would also provide Federal loans, for the first 
time, to assist in the development of industrial facilities in these 
areas. Both also would deny aid to “runaway” employers, an essen- 
tial requirement if the basic objective of area redevelopment is to 
be achieved. 

Nonetheless, it is our view that only the Douglas bill is sufficiently 
comprehensive to assure a full-scale attack on the problem of area 
blight. 

For example, S. 964 would provide various forms of Federal aid 
both to depressed urban and rural communities. S. 1433, on the 
other hand, would limit rural aid to technical advice, while its stand- 
ard of eligibility for chronically distressed industrial areas appears 
so restrictive that few, indeed, would be aided. 

The Douglas bill authorizes $200 million in Federal loans for indus- 
trial and rural redevelopment, and loans could equal up to 75 percent 
of the aggregate cost of projects. The administration bill, on the 
other hand, provides for a totally inadequate $50 million loan avthor- 
ization, for all purposes, and only up to 35 percent of the cost of a 
project would be eligible for a F ederal loan. 

The availability of modern plant space, obtainable under attrac- 
tive financial arrangements, is basic to the solution of the problem of 
distressed areas. It is our view that the loan proposal in the admin- 
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istration bill is so small and the terms so restricted and inflexible 
that the basic purpose of the bill could not possibly be achieved, 

Furthermore, while S. 964 would provide $75 million in Federal 
funds for public facility loans and $50 million for grants for this 
purpose, S. 1433 provides no special authorization for this important 
aspect of area redevelopment. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
in many communities an improved water supply or sewerage system, 
better roads, or some other essential public facility, is often a pre- 
requisite to attracting new enterprise. 

In addition, tec hnical assistance is accorded only $114 million in 
the administration bill in contrast to the more adequate $414 million 
authorization proposed by S. 964. 

Furthermore, the Douglas bill seeks to provide additional employ- 
ment in distressed areas by further gearing Federal procurement pol- 
icies to achieve this purpose. The ‘administration bill, on the other 
hand, ignores the possibility of securing far greater aid than is now 
provided from this source. It is silent on the subject of procurement, 

It must be noted also that, while both bills would provide special 
facilities for the vocational retraining of displaced workers, only the 
Douglas bill makes allowance for the economic support of the trainees, 

We believe that the supplemental unemployment benefits it  pro- 
poses are of vital importance, and we feel they should similarly be 
made available to unemployed rural Americans who are seeking job 
retraining. 

Finally, the AFL-CIO is completely in support of the provision in 

964 which would place administration of the Area Development 
het 3 in an independent agency. 

A year ago we said, and we repeat now : 

We are unalterably opposed to the administration's effort to place or, rather, 
misplace a depressed area program in the Department of Commerce. In the 
first instance, this Department is only one of many departments and agencies 
whose programs and activities must be coordinated in order to stimulate an 
effective program of local area redevelopment. 

Moreover, we do not believe that the administration of a program specially 
directed toward developing increased employment opportunities for unem- 
ployed workers should be vested in the hands of a business-minded agency. 

We most emphatically believe, therefore, that the proposal of the Douglas bill 
for an independent agency to coordinate and administer the Federal program 
is more desirable from every point of view. 

In summation, our support for the approach of the Douglas bill 
grows from our view that it alone provides the comprehensive and 
realistic type of attack on the problem of chronic area distress which 
the 1957 Economic Report of the President stated is necessary. 

When the Congress passed the Employment Act of 1946, it com- 
mitted the Federal Government to the objective of maintaining maxi- 
mum production and employment throughout the United States. It 
is our view—and [I am sure it is yours—that this pledge applies to 
the misfortune of local unemployment quite as fully as to unemploy- 
ment which is nationwide in scope. 

It should also be recalled, in addition, that the Employment Act 
of 1946 commits the Federal Government to utilize “all of its plans, 
functions, and resources”—not just a few of them—for the purpose 
of creating and maintaining maximum employment throughout the 
United States. 
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The Douglas bill reflects this broad approach. It alone would fully 
utilize our resources in the effort to end the blight of area distress. In 
comparison, the administration proposal—no- matter how sincerely 
conceived—is far less than enough to do the job. 

We seek neither charity nor a raid on the Public Treasury in behalf 
of America’s distressed communities. On the contrary, our object is 
to help people help themselves by assisting the jobless to find work 
again, and by heiping whole communities to become productiv e and 
self- reliant. And as success flows from this effort, many of our citi- 
zens will move olf relief rolls and on to tax rolls. The Public Treas- 
ury will be well recompensed for the limited investment in human 
welfare we now ask you to support. 

Nor can it be rightly charged that the Area Redevelopment Act 
will threaten in any way the legitimate aspirations and future pros- 
perity of any community or section of this country. America is a 
dynamically ‘expanding Nation. By 1965 our economy may reason- 
ably be expected to be creating $525 billion worth of goods and serv- 
ices—$100 billion more than the total we already produce and enjoy. 
We merely seek to insure to communities that have alre: udy fallen be- 
hind, through no cause of their own, a share in the American achieve- 
ment that lies ahead. 

The American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations is confident that an outstanding bill to help distressed 
area will emerge from these hearings and the deliberations of this 
subcommittee. Your undertaking is a pledge of both parties to the 
people of the United States. We are confident that you will fulfill it. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Scunirzter. I express my appreciation for being able to pre- 
ent this statement in behalf of the AFL-CIO. 

Senator Douetas. There are just a few questions I should like to 
get your judgment on. 

The first question is this: It is sometimes said that local banking 
resources will be sufficient to get new industries started in the com- 
munities which have begun to go down. Do you think that is true! 

Mr. Scunrrater. No, I do not think that is true, Mr. Chairman. 
We have been looking at this for a long time. We have all talked 
about this for a long time, and worked on it. Originally, when we 
first made our proposals we talked about some of these distressed 
areas and thought that, oh, there might be some simple way of get- 
ting into it; but as we an: lyzed it further, we found there were more 
and more technical problems, and what we talked about first as dis- 
tressed areas has now come into many other fields. 

I would think in the many discussions that have taken place it 
shows us there is a human awareness of this problem. We are vitally 
aware that this is a major difficulty. Men’s minds have gone to 
work on it. Because of that, there are all sorts of new angles that 
are brought into this entire program. 

Banking facilities do not offer the kind of opportunity to explore 
fully and | go out and procure. This is important. Yes; once some- 
body has done the complete job of setting up a program and then 
goes to the banks, most likely the banks will say, “Well, we do have 
so much money available.” However, to say that the banks can 
initiate that kind of a program that will help one of these distressed 
communities is quite opposite from our thinking on that point. 
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Then again, the banking institutions of America have done a won. 
derful job in protecting the resources of the people who put their 
money in the bank. The first thing a banker wants to know is some. 
thing about security, and when a community is going downhill peo- 
ple do not think very much of their security, and the natural ten- 
dency is to tighten up rather than loosen up to make new develop. 
ment possible. 

Senator Doveras. So you think loans from outside would be in a 
sense sort of seed money and you might plant seeds of industry jn 
this way which give initial encouragement, which would later 
develop ? 

Mr. Scunirzter. I would think that would be so, Mr. Chairman, 
I think that is the only realistic approach to this entire problem. 

I have been in a number of these areas—not this past year, but for 
my whole life. My life has been spent in those areas and I know what 
those people are up against there; I know what they are talking about; 
I know the things they are hoping for that the *y wou! Id like to do and 
cannot do for themselves. 

I am one of those who would like to say, if it is humanly possible, let 
this little community fight this thing out for itself. However, when 
they are face to face with this problem of unemployment which affects 
the entire community and the entire area—not just the.workers in- 
volved, because the workers are just a means of transferring what 
might be a payroll from one place to some other place, where some 
other workers are beneficiaries of it—when this ti beta place you have 
what you might call a crash psychology. Something must be done 
then. Nobody knows what must be done, but something must be done, 

Many times there are roads taken, or rules laid down, that turn out 
to have bitter consequences for those involved, and it makes their 
problem worse rather than better. In emergencies of this kind, the 
pressure for maintaining a payroll and the pressure for maintaining 
a family makes people take chances on doing things that they would 
not normally do. For that reason we have talked about this problem 
and studied it so many times, and in our headquarters we believe a 
separate agency is required, because you need a new kind of thinking 
in this. 

This is not one of these general problems. There are little com- 
inunities, no doubt, that run into difficulties and they will make the 
grade probably much better than others that have more serious dif- 
ficulties, but it needs the kind of thinking that will properly analyze 
and help the entire community to round out a program that will bea 
long-term program for them. 

To takea community and relieve it of an unemployment situation for 
a year or so is a good thing, but you have not created anything. You 
have destroyed the faith of the human beings there. There ‘must be 
security, and there must be an opportunity for a man to raise his 
family and participate in community life and make some contribution 
to the development of his community. He must have a feeling of se- 
curity, so he can go all out to try to make his place better than all of 
the other communities. 

Senator Dovenas. Mr. Schnitzler, I notice that Congressman Van 
Zandt of Pennsylvania is here now. I believe he has another commit- 
tee meeting that he wishes to attend. I wonder if you would be will- 
ing to suspend for a few minutes ? 
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Mr. Scunirzier. I surely would, Senator Douglas. You do not 
even have toask that. I would have offered it, if I had known he was 
in the room. ; 

Senator Doucias. Congressman Van Zandt, we waited for you, but 
since you were not here, we proceeded with Mr. Schnitzler. Mr. 
Schnitzler has very kindly offered to waive further examination for a 
time, so that you may testify now, if you wish to do so. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I would : apprec iate that very much. 
lam before the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce C ommittee. 

Senator Dovucias. That is what I understood, so we wanted to ac- 
commodate you, if we could. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Schnitzler. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Mr. Chairman, I want to apologize for not being 
here on time, but the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee scheduled me at 10 o’clock and said they would only keep me for 
5minutes. Then they had me on for about 40 minutes. I asked to be 
excused so that I could appear here before you. 

Senator Dovucias. We are all familiar with those difficulties, and 
therefore should be patient with each other. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. For the purpose of discussing the merits of the 
legislation, designed to assist distressed areas, I appreciate the privi- 
lege of appearing before this committee. 

‘For your infor mation, I represent 2 of the 11 distressed areas in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and since the 83d Congress have been annually 
urging Congress to take action on distressed area legislation. 

Speaking frankly, the problem of distressed areas has presented a 
continuing threat to the economy of my congressional district since the 
close of World War II. Asa result, on June 21, 1954, I introduced a 
bill to provide relief for labor surplus areas. Since then, I have 
annually introduced legislation on the subject. 

Frankly, I was amazed at the little interest expressed by Congress 
regarding the plight of these distressed areas. In fact, it was not 
until last year, that it was possible to secure hearings on this type of 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the Senate has set a good example in stimulating 
interest in distressed area legislation because it was in March 1955 th: ut 
the Neely subcommittee, at my request, held hearings in my home city 
of Altoona, Pa., followed later by a survey of my district by the 
Douglas subcommittee. 

From these hear ings and surveys you have a complete picture of the 
problems we have in central Pennsylvania which have resulted in that 
area being classified as a labor surplus area. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not here to claim pride of authorship for legis- 
lation to aid distressed areas, but rather to give my support to any 
legislation that will provide relief to these areas. 

It is my belief that distressed area legislation is far more important 
than a lot of the legislation that has been taking up the time of both 
branches of the Congress the past several months. 
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During this session of Congress, I introduced several bills on the 
subject of distressed areas, one of which could be called the adminis. 
tration bill. 

Speaking bluntly, the administration’s version of the legislation does 
not please everyone and, as a result, its prospects of being approved by 
this Congress are dim. 

On the other hand, the Douglas bill, which is much broader in its 
provisions than the administration bill, is equally in danger of failing 
to become a law. 

Being realistic about the situation, it appears that we need a compro- 
mise bill that would retain the best entities of the Douglas and admin. 
istration bills. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not here to insist that the administration bill 
or the Douglas bill is not without merit. My plea is that if we have 
to compromise, let us face up to that fact now or risk a stalemate later 
that could possibly mean that no legislation on the subject of distressed 
areas will be enacted during this Congress. 

You have the perfect climate here in these hearings to consider care- 
fully the differences in the Douglas and administration bills and to 
take action in effecting a compromise to the end that we will be assured 
of the approval of distressed area legislation during this session. 

Mr. Chairman, I am making a close study of distressed area legisla- 
tion in the hope that I may make a definite contribution to the cause 
of distressed areas by helping to abolish the friction that such legis- 
lation has developed. 

In conclusion, the residents of distressed areas throughout the Na- 
tion, and especially the 11 areas in my home State of Pennsylvania 
and in my district, are looking to Congress for legislative action to 
alleviate the distress in these “pockets of unemployment” that exist 
despite nationwide prosperity. 

Many communities in these distressed areas have done a magnificent 
job through community effort to rehabilitate their economy. But they 
cannot do it alone, because a lot remains to be done. This is where the 
Federal Government enters the picture through a program of assist- 
ance for distressed areas. 

With a Federal program in effect, I am sure that it will prove bene- 
ficial to the residents of the distressed areas, and especially in Pennsyl- 
vania to the 776,000 people who were classified last year as needy and 
who existed on public assistance funds supplemented by some 86 mil- 
lion pounds of surplus commodities. 

Mr. Chairman, we must have action this vear on distressed area 
legislation, letting the chips fall where they may. 

[f we fail to become realistic and adopt a compromise attitude, \ 
shall stand accused of preferring “to fiddle while Rome burns.” 

This concludes my statement. 

Senator Dovueias, Do you have any suggestions as to how you believe 
such a compromise should be effected / 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I am in touch with several indi- 
viduals who have an abundance of experience with this distressed area 
problem. I think we have found several areas where it would be 
possible to work out a compromise. I am not in a position to give any 
details at the moment, because it was not until Saturday that I was able 
to confer with the individuals I have mentioned. 
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Senator Doveias. Do you think $50 million is enough for loans to 
the industrial areas ! 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It all depends on the type of program that is 
approv ed. ; rng 

Senator Doucuas. These are in both cases loans for plants in indus- 
trial communities. Do you think $50 million is enough ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It is difficult to state definitely because in the 
State of Pennsylvania we have the Area Redevelopment Law. As a 
result the State of Pennsylvania is in a position to make loans there. 

The question arises as to whether we are going to duplicate the 
program In Pennsylvania / 

Senator Doueuas. I do not think there would be any question about 
that, but the question is whether $50 million in your judgment would 
be adequate for the country as a whole. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I could not say, Mr. Chairman, unless I knew 
exactly the extent of the program and what it would cost. 

Senator Doucias. You have seen the two bills spelled out fairly 
well. I was trying to get your ideas on how we might be able to get 
two groups to work together. Do you think there should be a rural 
redevelopment program ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, I do. 

Senator Douauas. Yes? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. I think we have to include all of these dis- 
tressed areas, whether they are in the city or otherwise. 

Senator Dovenas. Do you think the degree of Federal loans should 
be limited to 35 percent, as is true in the administration bill? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In that area the two bills are in conflict. The 
administration has one idea, and the Douglas bill has another. I 
think we probably could work out something in the form of a 
compromise. 

Senator Capenarr. Congressman Van Zandt, I think you have 
half a dozen of such surplus areas. Is that right ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I have two areas in my district. 

Senator Carrnart. We have a couple in Indiana and I have been 
working on this problem of those areas in Indiana for some time. 
Just what is your understanding of the problem, and what is the 
problem in your areas ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. First I would like to talk about the Altoona area. 

Senator Capenarr. Let us talk about Altoona. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Some years ago, upon the conclusion of World 
War II, the coal industry had the bottom drop out of it, primarily 
because of the demand for coal dropping off, and in addition because 
of the adverse effect due to the importation of residual oil, which 
captured our eastern seaboard coal markets. When the bottom fell 
out of the coal business, the railroads naturally lost a lot of freight. 
When they lose freight, they are forced to lay off employees. So we 
felt the effects of the bottom dropping out of the coal industry 
through the loss of jobs. 

We were also faced with a revolution in the railroad industry by 
changing from steam to diesel power, which meant more jobs were 
lost Sis ‘ause of the change in fuel. 

When you take jobs away from railroaders in the city of Altoona, 
naturally you challenge its basic economy. 
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Senator Carenart. Is not the problem exactly the same in each 
and every one of these cases, that is, that there are no jobs? Period, 

Mr. Van Zanpr. No, Senator, I cannot fully agree with that 
statement. 

Senator Carenart. I mean there are not enough jobs? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I think in the city of Altoona we are doing a good 
job in the effort to rehabilitate its economy. Where the railroads 
used to employ 14,000, now they are employing approximately 9,000, 
a decrease of nearly 40 percent. 

Senator Capenart. I say, the problem is the lack of jobs. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It is the lack of jobs. 

Senator e- APEHART. Enough jobs for all available workers. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. That is right. 

Senator Carenarr. That is the problem. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. You are correct. 

Senator Capenanr. It is exactly the same in Indiana, or New 
England, or wherever you find one of these areas. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Let me make this point, Senator: In the city of 
Altoona, we are concerned, we can lick this problem through a diversi- 
fication of industry, which means attracting new industries. To 
date we have brought in 12 new industries representing 3,400 new 
jobs, and an increase in our annual payroll by $12 million. 

Senator CapreHart. That was my next question. The only way 
you can cure it is either for private industry or the Government to 
start reviving existing businesses that are there, so that they will 
employ more people, or else to bring in some kind of new industry to 
employ people. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Senator Carenart. That is the solution to it, and the only solution. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. We are finding it to be the solution in the Altoona 
area. 

Senator CarenHart. It is true in any area. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. I think it is true to some extent. I think, how- 
ever, there is another problem we have to realize. For example, in 
the Clearfield-Du Bois area, the mining of coal has been the basic 
economy of that area for yea irs. The shaft mines are closed, many 
of them for years, because the coal veins have been worked out. 
Today we depend primarily on stripping coal. Due to the loss of 
jobs in the coal, railroad, and allied industries and the resultant 
adverse effect on our economy, we have ghost towns. These ghost 
towns do not have the manpower, nor do they have the money avail- 
able to finance the program necessary to attract new industries, as 
does Altoona. 

Senator Caprnart. Yes. I think there is a difference in the degree 
of ability of the communities to take care of themselves, or to help 
take care of themselves. However, primarily, the problem is one of 
lack of jobs. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. That is right. 

Senator Caprnart. And the only way you are going to solve it, 
‘egardless of the degree, is by creating new job opportunities. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Senator Carenartr. There are only two ways you can do that in 
the United States. One is through private industry and the other 
is that the Government can go in and start something. 
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Senator Dovuguas. Just a minute. May I say it is not the proposal of 

S. 964 to have the Government start in industry. It is merely a 
proposal of Government loans to enable private industry to start in. 
That distinction should be kept in mind all along. 

Senator Carenarr. Let me get back to my ‘thought before I was 
interrupted. ‘The only way you can solve the problem is to create 
new jobs. That can be done through private industry, or it can be 
done through the Government establishing a defense plant in a given 
area, or an atomic energy plant, or some other plant, if they can 
do it. 

The third thing that can be done, of course, is that the industries 
that are there now can increase their employment. I think we have 
properly analyzed the problem, and the only way you can solve or 
help the problem. 

The question now is when you get right down to bedrock, really, 
that the so-called administration bill has $50 million and the Douglas 
bill has what ¢ 

Senator Doveras. $100 million for industry and $100 million for 
rural development. 

Senator Carenart. Either one of them is a drop in the bucket. My 
goodness, it takes $10,000 today in industry to create one job. It 
takes $10,000 of capital investment. 

The point I am making is, I do not think we need at the moment 
to argue whether it is $50 million or $100 million, because that will 
come along later. The first thing we have to find out is how are we 
going to get more new industries into these towns, and what extremes 
do we have to go to in order to accomplish that. 

I ask this question sincerely and honestly. Should we say to the 
Government, “You must decentralize your defense production to the 
point that vou take in these areas”? Should we pass a law requiring 
corporations to decentralize ? 

I say that because the little money we are talking about here is a 
good thing. and I am not against it. But if you are going to start 
solving this problem in a practical, sincere, conscientious, and honest 
way, you would have no difficulty in getting $1 billion from the Con- 
gress of the United States tomorrow, if you could find a formula for 
doing it; but the question is, do we have the formula yet 2 

Senator Doveras. Would the C ongressman from Pennsylvania yield 
tome for a minute ¢ 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Surely. 

Senator Doveras. I may say to my friend and colleague, if he wishes 
to increase the program of the Douglas bill up above $200 million, 
I would be very glad to have him do so, and I am quite struck 
with this figure he ‘throws out of $1 billion. So I will welcome such 
an amendment from the Senator from Indiana, with great pleasure. 

Senator Carenart. My point is at the moment it is not the amount 
of money that is involved. It is the formula for accomplishing the 
job. 

Let us not fool ourselves. I am not going to be a party now to 
kidding a lot of distressed areas in the United States, and a lot of un- 
employed people in these areas, that a little sum of $50 million 
or even $200 million is going to solve their problems, because it just 
is not a drop in the bucket. In most communities today it requires 
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$10,000 of invested capital to create one job, and in some industries 
it requires much more than that. 

So I think what we ought to be trying to find in this bill is 
formula. Once you can find a practical, sensible, workable formula, 
the money will come along. 

I will have to admit I am not wise enough to know what that for- 
mula ought to be, but I have been thinking a lot about it. If we can do 
something to encourage other manufacturers to put branches in these 
towns, and existing manufacturers to make additions to plants already 
there; do something to help the manufacturers that are in these little 
towns, or the big ones, to increase their business, you can solve the 
problem. You can solve it just as well by helping a factory to increase 
its employment from 500 to 1,000, as you can by putting a new factory 
in there to employ an additional 500 people. They both serve the 
same purpose because the problem is one of lack of job opportunities, 
and how are we to create job opportunities? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Senator, in the United States today there are 
literally hundreds of various lines of business who want to leave metro- 
politan, congested areas, for many reasons, and move out into these 
nonpopulated areas. Let us think of the communities now who seek 
to bring either one of these industries or a branch of an industry to 
their community. First you have to give these communities some 
idea of the task confronting them. The Department of Commerce 
prepared an information kit. This kit is available to these various 
communities. In my particular district every single community in 
the distressed areas has organized an industrial development com- 
mittee, and they have one of these information kits. They have taken 
inventory, as the kit advises. It is an inventory of the unemployed 
by skill, and an inventory of utilities, transportation, and so forth. 
But they lack something, and that important something is money. 

Senator Capenartr. Will the gentleman vield? Mavbe one of the 
things we ought to put in—and I do not know whether it is in these 
bills or not—is that we will help defray the expenses of building part 
or all of any factory that might want to build a branch, or get out 
of a big citv and move out inthe country. We could pay their expenses 
of moving and relocating rather than trying to create new businesses. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It is not as simple as that. 

Senator Caprenarr. T know. It is not simple at all. Period. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. When a community competes for an industrv it 
becomes involved in a highly competitive field of endeavor today. Let 
me go a little farther. Many of these industrial-development groups 
horrowed money from the Small Business Administration. The col- 
lateral is represented by the reputation of the men and women who 
make up the committee. But, after they borrow once they have no 
other sources of money. It is legislation of this tvpe through which 
and by which we hope to aid these industrial-development committees. 

Let us not kid ourselves. We talk about prosperity all over this 
Nation, but yet, Senator, I take you over my district and show you 
where prosperity does not prevail. 

Senator Carenart. I am not sure that we could not take a good 
look at these bills and see if we cannot help more by paying the expenses 
of moving industry from one place to another, if they want to move. 
I do not like that particularly because you throw people out of work 
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one pli ice to create work in another. That is the problem you have 
there in that situation. 

Mr. VAN Zanpr. The city of Altoona brought in 12 new industries, 
and in so doing has thrown no one out of a job i in another community. 
As a matter of fact the Altoona plan represents an expansion of 
industry, and it has provided new jobs. 

Senator Carpeuarr. Then it does the job. Thank you very much. 

Senator Dove tas. Thank you very much, Mr. Van Zandt. Weare 
very happy to welcome our beloved colleague from West. Virginia, 
Senator Neely. We appreciate very much your taking the trouble to 
come. We all admire the gameness you have always shown, and 
espec ially in these last few weeks. We are honored by your presence. 

Senator Capenarr. That goes for Indiana too. 

Senator Busu. And Connecticut. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Senator NeeLty. Thank you very sincerely, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee. It is an honor, and alw: ays a great pleasure 
to have the privilege of appearing before this committee. In my 
opinion, it is more gener: ally representative of every typical section of 
the U nited States than any ‘other committee of the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, as the priest 
and the Levite on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho passed by the 
man who had been beaten by thieves, stripped of his raiment and left 
half dead, so we in the Congress have passed by many impoverished 
areas in our country in which the people have been stripped of their 
employment and the necessaries and comforts of life and left half dead, 
without our having thrown them a lifeline with which to escape from 
their enforced idleness and its consequent distress and despair. 

It is not enough to say that our economy as a whole is prosperous, 
or that local communities should help themselves. In many areas, 
through no fault of those who inhabit them, economie conditions have 
become so demoralized by the shutting down of mines as a result of 
the disastrous competition of fuel oil, or the closing of factories which, 
in many instances, afforded the only means of employment, that the 
victims of the misfortune are powerless to regain their economic health. 

Asa member of the subcommittee of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare charged with the duty of investigating conditions in 
depressed areas, I, in 1955, conducted hearings relative to the subject 
matter in a number of pl: ices in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Kentucky. T ypie al of the testimony adduced before the sube — 


was that of Cledis Turner, of Farrett, Ky., who testified, i 1 part, 
as follows: 


In one of our neighboring schools, one of the grade pupils was caught foraging 
in garbage cans for food, by the high-school pupils. I made a personal investi- 
gation of this case and was told by the mother that they did not have the 25 cents 
for the lunch at school and saw no way of getting it. * * * 

My oldest son, who teaches school, recently loaned one of 
buddies a suit of clothes to wear to the funeral of a relative. 

Our family doctor has told me that many of his cases coming to the hospital 
are undernourished to the extent that they have to be hospitalized. 

Recently I heard the story of a penniless father who carried his dead baby, 
Wrapped in an old blanket, to an undertaker who generously and gratuitously 
buried the child. 


his unemployed 
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Mr. Chairman, this witness’ simple testimony, like other similar 
to it which was presented to the subcommittee, should move the 
numerous good Samaritans in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives to enact legislation without delay that would make a 
repetition of such heartbreaking tragedies impossible in any com- 
munity a the United States. 

Uncle Sam has, with lavish hands, long played Santa Claus to 
the pover ty stricken of all the other nations and tribes on earth, and 
he is still doing it. It is high time for him to realize that charity 
should begin at home, and act in complete accordance with this pru- 
dent maxim until every home in the land becomes a castle, blessed 
with prosperity, comfort and content. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much, Senator Neely. We ap- 
preciate your coming very much indeed. You have made an excellent 
presentation. 

Senator Nreery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wish to make a 
statement off the record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much, Senator Neely. We are 
very honored to have had you testify here today. Mr. Schnitzler, I 
wonder if you will be willing to wait a little bit longer. We have 
Congressman Anderson of Montana with us, and he has to go to the 
floor. Would you be willing to wait, Mr. Schnitzler? 

Mr. Scunrrater. I will be \ very glad to. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you. We are very glad to welcome the 
Congressman from the eastern district of Montana, Congressman 
Anderson. We are very proud to have Congressman Anderson join 
us. He had a most brilliant and heroic war record and I think he is 
the only Member of Congress who is a major general in the Army, 
commanding a Reserve division. So, General, or Congressman, we 
are very glad to have you here today. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LeROY ANDERSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is an honor to be 
permitted to speak before your committee and it has been a great 
pleasure to listen to the t testimony up to this point. I am LPpeMiae 
before you today in behalf of your bill, Mr. Chairman, S. 964, the 
area redevelopment bill. I have introduced a similar bill, H. R. 
4607, in the House. 

As a Representative of Montana, I take pleasure in also presenting 
a joint memorial of the senate and house of representatives of my 
State, asking that favorable action be taken on this bill. I am asking 
that a copy of this memorial be included with my testimony. 

Senator Doveras. It will be printed immedi: itely following your 
major statement. I may say it is an unexpected windfall but I am 
delighted to have this evidence in support. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you. I would also like to reaffirm testimony 
and statements of my distinguished Montana Senators, James E. 
Murray and Mike Mansfield, who both have been active sly: working on 
the problem, with its connotations for our State. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address myself primarily to the 
problem we have in Montana. Gentlemen, Montana might be likened 
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in some ways to a colonial State. It is a tremendous area of vast 
natural and human resources. There is, however, chronic unemploy- 
ment around all of Montana, much of which does not appear in the 
statistical reports because it involves Indians, farmers, miners, and 
frontier-type individuals who eke out a precarious living. 

One of the primary needs in my district, which has 6 of the 7 
Indian reservation areas of Montana, is the employment problem 
of these people. These reservations, in general, at present develop- 
ment, will not support the numbers of pe ople there. Many, however, 
have resources. ‘These resources, again generally speaking, have been 
known to pass into the hands of other people prior to development with 
little or no attempt to utilize the Indians as a labor force. They 
require carefully selected industries with specialized, on-job training. 
Because of the low educational level of these people, who have an 
average fifth grade education, they need some real effort to get them 
on the job. Many are drifting off the reservations because there is 
no work, and they are gathering on the outskirts of our cities in 
Montana, near dump erounds, riverbanks, and creat ing new slum areas. 

Both the Federal and the State Government shun their support in 
this never-never land they are drifting through. Still others, under 
a relocation program, are shipped off to big cities along the Pacific 
coast and the Midwest, are finding themselves unable to cope with 
urban problems and they too are drifting back to the edges of Montana 
towns, for there is no opportunity for them on reservations to gain 
employment. 

True, some of these people being relocated are working into the 
program successfully. These are not the problem. What we are 
concerned with is the people who are unemployed. There is a spark 
of action toward industrial development in my district. Montana In- 
dians are considered among the most prosperous of the tribes in this 
country, yet 40 to 90 percent of them are chronically unemployed. The 
reason is Inadequate work opportunities. 

The spark I refer to is that of the Blackfeet Tribal Business Coun- 
cil. They have advertised in the magazine, Commerce and Industry, 
offering Montana’s greatest asset, its human resources, to develop its 
vast natural resources. They are offering free plantsites for indus- 
tries. In this full page advertisement are shown details of the offer 
and the resources, both human and natural, which are available. I 
would like this advertisement to be included in my testimony. 

Senator Dovanas. It will be made a part of the record immediately 
following the major part of your testimony. I may say over 40 years 
ago I went on a camping trip in Glacier National Park, and for the 
first time I saw a large number of Blackfeet Indians. I must say I 
never saw such handsome people in my life. 

Mr. Anperson. The Blackfeet Tribe is perhaps the most prosperous 
tribe in Montana. They have oil development, and they have many 
opportunities to develop industry, but they are a typical one in which 
40 percent to 80 percent of the people are unemployed because of the 
jobs not being there. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress is constantly required to appropriate 
large sums to meet the needs of our Indian population. A happier, 
more economical, and more permanent solution would be to provide 
these Indians with employment and an opportunity to meet their own 
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needs as individuals. That is one of the purposes of the legislation 
we are considering now. 

This Indian unemployment, while a large factor, is not the only one 
in Montana. We have many economically depressed areas in our min. 
ing communities, such as Roundup and Red Lodge. In these mining 
communities there are a number of industrial « ‘apabilities involved, 
They have good, honest, hard-working people possessing certain skills, 
They have other natural resources available. Under the provisions of 
this bill, I believe, a favorable new reemployment climate can be cre. 
ated there. 

I have heard the discussion this morning, and it is appropriate and 
applicable to these mining areas in the State of Montana. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you, General. 

Senator Capenartr. Mr. Anderson, one of your problems—and I say 
this as a manufacturer—and it is partially true, of course, in West 
Virginia, is to put a factory in Montana where the market is New 
York, Chic: ago, and C alifornia. You have to consider the fact that 
today you cannot equalize or meet the freight charges that other 
manufacturers in Chicago and New York have. As a practical mat- 
ter you just cannot do it. You have legislation at the moment, which 
is being made a great deal of, S. 11 introduced by Senator Kuchel, 
which even makes that matter worse. 

So you who are promoting this legislation—and I am one who is 
for it—and likewise those who are supporting S. 11 are absolutely 
working against your best interests. If you are going to put a factory 
in Montana you are going to have to sell the goods in New York, or 
Chicago, or Toledo, ‘and the freight costs are quite high. You will 
want to be able to compete with factories in New York or Chicago, 
and you cannot pay the freight or equalize the freight and, therefore, 
you are at a terrific disadvantage. 

One of the things we ought to consider in connection with this legis- 
lation, perhaps, is changing the law to permit manufacturers who could 
move to Montana, let us say, and would have many advantages out 
there, to equalize the freight rates. They have many fine workmen 
and many other advantages there, except that when the time comes to 
sell their product then they cannot compete with the fellow who is 
sitting next door to or in the middle of the market. That is one of the 
problems we will have to face in trying to solve this very great 
problem we are discussing today. It is one of the problems. 

Should we give a manufacturer in Montana the right to equalize 
freight rates in competing with other manufacturers? Those are some 
of the problems we have facing us. 

Mr. Anperson. Senator, I am fully aware of the situation that you 
discussed, and discussed very well. ‘We in Montana do feel that not 
only are our freight rates high, but they are actually discriminatory 
and we feel they are unjust. 

Senator Carenarr. If you will yield, they are discriminatory at 
the moment, but if you put a factory in there and it cannot equi alize 
and pay the freight rate with its competitor in Chicago and New 
York and other pla ices it just cannot make it. You might put a factory 
out there but you would not be able to compete so you oe eventually 
go broke because you could not do the business. 
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Mr. Anperson. Of course, freight is not the prime cost in many 
types of produc ts. 

Senator Capemart. No. Not in all of them, but it is in many. 

Mr. Anperson. It is in many, but in Montana we have perhaps 
more natural resources than any State in the Union. Our nickname is 
“The Treasury State.” I believe Herbert Hoover once said that Mon- 
tana had more mineral resources than the Soviet Union. Those min- 

eral resources are going to be gotten out, and going to be gotten to the 
deabers of popul: ition. 

Senator CAPEHART. I said you have some great advantages, but the 
one big disadvantage, of course, is this matter of transportation costs 
in competing with the other fellow. That is one adv antage you do not 
have. No one is going to pay the freight from Montana to New York 
City when he can buy the same thing ; from a manufacturer within 50 
miles of New York City at very little if any transportation cost. 

That is one of the problems we ought to get settled in connection 
with this legislation. 

Mr. Anperson. That is true, Senator. 

Senator Carenarr. I am speaking now as one who has had some 
experience in manufacturing for national and international distribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Anpverson. We are now shipping those materials out as raw 
materials. The freight on many of those things would be much less 
if they were made-into finished products, Jewels for watches, which 
are being produced in Dakota, must face the same kind or type of 
freight differential, but it is not too much in that case. Electronic 
items of various sorts have such a high cost in comparison to the 
freight-rate costs that that type of development or factory can be 
put in. 

Senator Capenarr. You would be at a terrific disadvantage build- 
ing radios and television sets in Montana when your big market is 
New York and Chicago and California if you could not pay and equal- 
ize the transportation costs with the manufacturer making the same 
kind of a radio, practically, in New York or Chicago. The retailer 
just would not pay the transportation costs from Montana. 

Mr. Anperson. Of course that would be true if we had to ship the 
complete radio and television sets. Of course the freight would be 
prohibitive, but the shipment of electronic components, or compo- 
nents used in other industries, where they are assembled elsewhere and 
which may involve a very small amount of freight cost, could be 
handled from Montana. We feel with the aid of Senator Douglas’ 
legislation we will have a chance of developing some industry. 

‘Senator Carenarr. Do not be misled by the fact that we have a 
couple of hundred million dollars in the bill. It is only a drop in 
the bucket. Let us not fool the people. 

Senator Doveias. We are very glad to have the Senator from Indi- 
ana add the additional drop. 

Senator Carenartr. I would be very happy to add a billion dollars 
if we could find the right formula or a plan that will work this matter 
out and really get the job done. The money involved is not the im- 
portant thing in this instance. The important thing is the formula 
or plan that will create new job opportunities. The problem is lack 
of jobs, and the only way you are going to cure it is to create new jobs 
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and new job aeporeantl ies. You are not going to do it with $50 mil. 
lion or $200 million or $300 million. 

The question is, Should we maybe spend more money in helping to 
pay the expenses of relocating factories? 

Senator Dougias. May I say to my good friend, who I know ad. 

vances this in good faith, that this is a sort of red- herring trail across 
this bill. It is not the purpose of either bill, I think, to transfer em. 
ployment from one section to another, because that merely creates 
unemployment in the area from which the employment is drawn, It 
is to enable the growth of industry which will in larger measure go to 
the depressed areas than would otherwise be the case—new industry, 

Senator Carenart. What does the Senator mean by “new industry”? 

Senator Doveias. New production. 

Senator Capenartr. You mean other factories making automobiles, 
or radios, or television sets, or making something that has never been 
made before ? 

Senator Dove.as. It can be both; but increases in industrial growth, 
whether in established lines or new lines, may go into the distressed 
areas in larger measure than would otherwise be the case. 

Senator C APEHART. In other words, those factories establish branch 
factories? 

Senator Dove as. Or new factories, or new companies can go in, 

Senator Capenart. That is correct; but if the factories establish a 
branch factory then maybe we ought to put something in this bill to 
defray part of the expenses of doing that. 

Senator Dove.ias. I am not going to argue with my good friend, but 
I will say some companies have a number of branches and are gener- 
ally able to finance another branch, and do not need a loan to “do it. 

Senator Carenart. Let us make it attractive for them to do so. In 
some way let us make it attractive for them to do so, because other- 
wise they are possibly just not going to do it. 

Senator Dovueuas. S. 964 has more than $75 million of loans and 
$50 million of grants to provide public facilities in the form of indus- 
trial water and industrial parks and access roads, and so on, and there- 
fore give the external economy the opportunity to start off. 

Senator Carenartr. And yet both bills, and I think I am right in 
thin, say that you cannot loan the money if they can get it from any 
other source. So really there you immediately defeat the very thing 
you are trying to do, which is to create jobs. 

Senator Dovenas. I think the Senator from Indiana is addressing 
a very pungent criticism against the administri ition bill, and I con- 

gratulate him on his perspicacity in seeing one of the great weaknesses 
in the administration bill, which compels a potenti: il borrower to eX- 
haust all other resources without quite defining how long a process you 
must go through before you exhaust those resources. 

I invite to the attention of my good friend from Indiana that S. 964 
does not have that defect. 

Senator Carrenarr. Let me say this: One of the most unfortunate 
things happening to this legislation is the politics being injected into 
it by the chairman in constantly referring to the administration bill 


and to his own bill when, frankly, I have not paid any attention to 
it from that standpoint at all. I Jor one would like to help solve this 


problem. 
Senator Doveras. So would I. 
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Senator Carenart. But I sit around here all day long and all I hear 
is politics being played in this matter by referring to the Douglas bill 
or the administration bill, and that the administration bill 1s weak 
in this respect and the Douglas bill is strong in this respect. Why do 
we not stop setting them apart here, and let us listen to everybody and 
get the best points from all of the witnesses to make up the best bill we 
ean, instead of playing politics. 

I invite the cooperation of the chairman to that end. 

Senator Doveias. We will cooperate. 

Senator Carenarr. So we can write a bill here to get this job done 
regardless of politics, or who is the author. 

senator Dova.as. That is the heartfelt desire of the Senator from 
Illinois, and if this is the desire of the Senator from Indiana he will 
fnd no more willing cooperator than the Senator from Illinois. 

Senator Capenart. Thank you. 

Mr. Anperson. May I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I also wish 
to thank Mr. Schnitzler for giving me his time. 

(The material referred to in Congressman Anderson’s statement 


follows :) 


A JoInT MEMORIAL OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE STATE 
oF MONTANA TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES; SENATOR JAMES E. 
MURRAY, OF MONTANA; SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD, OF MONTANA; CONGRESSMAN 
LEE METCALF, OF MONTANA; CONGRESSMAN LEROY ANDERSON, OF MONTANA; THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE; 
THE COM MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED STATES HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, AND THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, FREDERICK B. 
SEATON ; REQUESTING THAT MONEYS MADE AVAILABLE TO ECONOMIC-DEPRESSED 
AREAS BE UTILIZED IN PROMOTING EMPLOYMENT OF INDIAN CITIZENS AT OR 
NEAR RESERVATION AREAS IN THE STATE OF MONTANA, AND PROMOTING JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES AT OR NEAR RESERVATION AREAS 


Whereas there has been made available by the Congress of the United States 
certain moneys to assist in the alleviation of unemployment in economic-de- 
pressed areas in the United States; and 

Whereas on all of the reservation areas within the State of Montana there are 
serious unemployment and welfare problems; and 

Whereas, unless special attention is given to these problems through endorse- 
ment by the State and National Governments to get industry decentralized to 
these areas, there is no immediate hope to assist Indian citizens become econo- 
mically self-sufficient ; and 

Whereas, because of the lack of economic opportunities at or near the reserva- 
tion areas, it has been necessary to transplant many Montana Indian citizens 
away from their homes and their families ; and 

Whereas, because of the lack of economic opportunities on the reservations of 
Montana, the welfare burden on Federal and State Governments is disproportion- 
ate to that of the rest of the population of Montana: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Thirty-fifth Legislative Assembly of Montana of 1957, now in 
session, the Senate and House of Representatives concurring, do recommend to 
the Congress of the United States that funds be made available to promote indus- 
tries to locate on the various reservations of the State of Montana or to locate 
as near as possible to the reservations to offer job opportunities to Indian 
citizens of the State of Montana; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be submitted by the secretary of the 
State of Montana to the Congress of the United States, Senator James E. Murray 
and Senator Mike Mansfield, of Montana, Congressman Lee Metealf and Con- 
gressman LeRoy Anderson, of Montana, the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the United States Senate, the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the United States House of Representatives, and to the Honorable 
Frederick B. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior. 

PavuL CANNON, 
President of the Senate. 


Euacene H. MAHONEY, 
Speaker of the House. 
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MonTANA’S GREATEST ASSET Is ITS HUMAN Resources, ITS MEN AND WOMEN Wao 
ARE HEALTHY AND HAPPY—WHhO LOVE THE COUNTRY IN Wich Trey Live 


Timber, minerals, rich farmlands, cattle and sheep, with plenty of water, power, 
and fuel are all to be found at Blackfeet Indian Reservation. 

The Blackfeet Tribal Business Council of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation 
extends an invitation to industrial leaders to come to the Blackfeet Indian Reg. 
ervation for a complete examination of its advantages for industry. 

Here in this northern Montana community you will find all the advantages thar 
are offered in any section of the Northwest, plus the advantage of a labor pool of 
1,500 men and 500 women who are readily adaptable to any skills 

These men were born and brought up on the reservation. They are adept in 
the skills of leathercraft, masonry, carpentry, woodworking, metal working and 
other skills. The women excel in weaving, sewing, and the various arts. They 
make good bookkeepers, timekeepers, typists, secretaries, ete. 

The Blackfeet Reservation contains 1,500,000 acres of rich lands, with 4 streams 
yielding a large water supply and a still larger supply yet untapped by construct- 
ing a dam that would not only supply 100,000 acre-feet of water but would gen- 
erate a vast amount of cheap electricity. There is an unlimited reserve of natu- 
ral gas and oil, hard minerals, varied crops of grains, alfalfa, fine grazing lands, 
and timber for sawmills or plup wood plants. Locally owned sheep and cattle 
would supply a good meat-packing industry. Wool processing demands further 
study. 

Running through the center of the community is the Great Northern Railway, 
with direct service to the west coast and the Middle West as well as the South 
and the rich Canadian markets. Also, an air terminal, serving North, East, 
South, and West. Highways U. S. 2 and U. S. 89, as well as State roads, also 
provide fast communication by auto, bus, and truck. 

Bordering the reservation is America’s greatest plavground—Glacier National 
Park, providing one of the best recreational areas in the country. 

Free plantsite for industries. The Blackfeet Tribe will provide a_ plantsite 
for your industry without charge and will provide workers who will eliminate 
expensive labor-turnover. Write for full details. or better yet, arrange to come 
here for a personal inspection of our resources. You will find our people friendly, 
cooperative, and intelligent. 

Write chairman or secretary: Blackfeet Tribal Business Council of the Black- 
feet Indian Reseration, Browning, Mont. 

Council members: Walter S. Wetzel, chairman: George G. Kipp, vice chairman; 
lliff McKay. secretary : Peter Redhorn, Jr., public relations officer: Henry Magee, 
land committee chairman: Earl Old Person, Joe Kipp, Ace Armstrong, Joe Show, 
William Tailfeathers, Donald Wetzel, Robert LaFromboise, Archie St. Goddard 










































Senator Doveras. Mr. Schnitzler, we must apologize to you. You 
have been very gracious in consenting to put off answering some 
questions. 





STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER, SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER; ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE D. RILEY, LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE; AND FRANK L. FERNBACH, RESEARCH DE- 
PARTMENT, AFL—CIO—Resumed 






Mr. Scunirzter. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Doveras. You have heard this colloquy we have had as to 
whether we should try to shift business and employment from one area 
to another, or whether we should try to increase the overall volume of 
production, employment, and consn»mption so that all areas would do 
better. Which do you think should be the purpose of the bill ? 

Mr. Scunrrzuer. Mr. Chairman, this is 9 specialized problem. The 
thing about this problem that is so particularly exciting to me is that 
no matter whom I talk to, no matter where they come from, or what 
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their station in life may be, they all agree it is a problem and some- 
thing must be done. That has been our feeling for a long time. 

As I said earlier, we or iginally concerned ourselves with these com- 
munities that found themselves up against this problem. We had to 
do something immediately. As you “keep talking about it more and 
more, you find there are a lot of other things that enter into it. For 
instance, rural redevelopment. That was not part of our major 
thought. 

We wanted to correct something that needed correcting, and we 
find here is an opportunity for men of good will to expend their time, 
energy, and effort to help those who are in no position to help them- 
selves. 

Then we run into problems of dislocation caused by imports where 
it involves a single factory rather than a whole industry. 

All of these things enter into it. This entire discussion, Mr. Chair- 
man, brought out the good in men to try to do something to help other 
men. I think what we have before us right now is a sort of minimum 
rr C astarting program. 

The Congressman from Pennsylvania said something about a com- 
promise. I read the administration bill, and I know the feelings in 
the AFL-CIO are that a good compromise at this point would be the 
Douglas bill. I offer that as a suggestion if we are talking about 
compromise. 

Senator Dovcias. I hope the Senator from Indiana will not cor- 
rect you for using the terms “administration bill” and “Douglas bill.” 

Mr. Scunirzier. Well, we are getting down to the point of t: alking 
about a bill that has no polities in it, and how we are going to write a 
bill by politicians without some little discussion of polities, 1 do not 
know. 

Senator Capen arr. Will you vield a moment ? 

Mr. Scunirzuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carrnarr. Senator Bush just worked out in longhand the 
difference in amounts between the two bills in question. The Doug- 
las’ bill loan fund is $200 million; the Martin bill is $50 million. Fed- 
eral participation under the Douglas bill is 75 percent; under the 
Martin bill it is 35 percent. On public-facilities loans Douglas’ bill 
has $75 million, and the administration or Martin bill has nothing. 
We already have a law on utilities that we can use for this purpose if 
we want to instead of the $75 million here. 

Then you have public-facilities grants of $50 million. I do not 
know what that is. On Federal procurement Douglas says yes, and 
the Martin bill has not anv. On the supplemental unemployment 
compensation the Douglas bill says yes, and the Martin bill evidently 
has nothing onthe subjec t. 

Administration of the program under the Douglas bil] would be a 
new department, and under the Martin bill it would be the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Technical assistance under the Douglas bill is $4 million and under 
the Martin bill is $1,250,000. 

Both bills propose to do the job by loaning X amounts of money to 
certain distressed areas. 

I just want to say this: 37 years ago the first sales job I had as a 
youngster 21 years old, when I got out of World War I, was the 
territory in Wisconsin and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. I re- 
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member on the first trip I made I went up to Holton, Hancock, and 
Calumet, and that section. At that time they were beginning to be 
ghost towns. About 3 or 4 out of every 6 homes were closed up, and 
most of the business establishments were closed up. 

I was not able to sell anything. I could not sell a nickel’s worth 
of merchandise. Why? Because there was nobody working and no 
jobs and no job opportunities there. That impressed me very, very 
much. That was 37 years ago, and there were ghost towns. The 
thing that made them ghost towns was lack of jobs. If there had 
been plenty of jobs, there would have been plenty of trade. 

The only way in the world to cure that situation was to find new 
job opportunities, or have somebody create employment. If anyone 
could have done that, whether it was one man or a group of men, 
people would have gone back to work and there would have been a 
prosperous town and trade. You always get a lot of trade when 
there are a lot of jobs, and you always get a lot of jobs when there 
is a lot of trade. 

I am very much interested in this and I have always been interested 
in this sort of thing. I am trying to find a formula that will really 
cure it, that will really help the situation. You only help if you 
create jobs. For example, as a manufacturer, I know the slow process 
of trying to find new industries for those towns that have never pro- 
duced that sort of thing before. That is a very, very slow process. 

I think it ought to be used, but I am not so sure but what the quick- 
est and best way to do this is to encourage, through financial help, 
factories to move into these spots. 

Mr. Scunirzier. Mr. Senator, vou can make that sound so difficult 
that it would appear there would be no solution whatsoever. I hope 
something we say may make some contribution to this overall 
discussion. 

The chairman asked a question a few moments ago as to whether 
we would have to raise jobs for the entire economy. That is an 
entirely different question and we are not concerned with that, I 
think, as far as this committee is concerned. We are faced with a 
growing population and an expanding economy. We are in a very 
fortunate position at the moment to be able to discuss this problem 
that we now have in this kind of national atmosphere. 

We are talking about people who do not have jobs. We are talk- 
ing about. people who have no hope of jobs because there is nothing 
in their community for them. The easiest thing to do is say, “Well, 
why don’t you pick up and move?” We had heard a whole lot of 
that. During the war years members of our unions « caniila red it part 
of their patriotic contribution to move to where the job had to be 
done, and they did that. There was a temporary dislocation. No- 
body knew how long the war was going to go on es they had to 
create these munitions and they went ahead and did it, and when it 
was finished they went back to their families. 

You cannot tell a man who was born in a town, and who has a gen- 
eration or two of people before him who have lived in that same town, 
to go out of the town and go gy psying out of the county and go looking 
for something. What is he going to do with his family? We are not 
that kind of people. We have to take into consideration the feelings 
of human beings; and this is a problem we have to do something about. 
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We can take the approach that it is too big a problem and we cannot 
handle it. But the approach has to be the other way. We know in 
gome of your cities in Indiana there is a lot of help needed. Certain 
communities in Indiana are off the list for a while and then they go 
back on it a little later. 

Senator Carenarr. Only Terre Haute, Clinton, Sullivan, and some- 
times Evansville. 

Mr. Scunirzier. There are some more, I believe. 

Mr. Fernsacu. Might I add—in the current list Evansville is also 
included as a major area; and of the minor, smaller areas, there are 
Michigan City, La Porte, Muncie, Vincennes, and Richmond, which is 
becoming a particular problem because of the withdrawal of Inter- 
national Harvester. 

Senator DouGias. What about Elwood ? 

Mr. Fernpacu. That is not currently on the list. 

Mr. Scunirzter. We have had this problem with the local unions of 
our affiliated international unions, where unemployment crops up in a 
town because of a loss of industry in a town and membership starts 
writing the international office asking where there are some job oppor- 
tunities. Through the international offices they will write them that 
there are probably 3 or 4 towns here where right at the moment there 
seem to be some jobs. 

This is constantly going on. They will move to this other city; 
then you have a dislocation ; and the next thing that comes up is moving 
the family to that town. Here is the family waiting in one town and 
the breadwinner is in another town. We all know about the double 
cost of maintaining two homes—and it is done more and more before 
he packs up and goes back, dissatisfied and disgruntled and feeling 
nobody in the world wants to help him. 

So if we look at this we have to look at it in these spots where there 
isa basic problem. After analyzing it from the experience we have, 
we do not see how you can do it other than through a specialized 
agency. 

It may surprise you to know there is a constant flood of public 
relations—or whatever you Call these lads that are hired by towns and 
who run around the country to see what they can bring in to the town 
that may furnish some employment. They have all kinds of proposi- 
tions to make; all kinds of wild schemes; all sorts of promises. 

Whenever word gets out in the newspapers that an industry is con- 
sidering expansion because they want greater distribution of products, 
they are immediately hounded by everybody who has some kind of 
proposition for them. 

Now, if I were the mayor of a community, I would like to be able 
to go into a Government agency manned by men who know all about 
these things and be able to sit down and lay all of the problems of 
my town before them and talk about the geography and talk about 
location and talk about the reasons why somebody had left, and make 
sure that the atmosphere is proper and correct and get to know as 
much as they could know about this problem. Also while we are 
representing industry, they could say they were thinking of building a 
new plant, or additional facilities, or branching out and expanding. 

I would want to sit down with men in the Govenmeanh agency who 
know the entire country and discuss the problem and say, “If you have 
this kind of industry available it would fit people in this locality 
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here.” In that way you do a real specialized job for a specialized prob- 
lem—and this is a special problem we have. It is not something where 
you can say legislatively we will pass a law that takes care of every- 
thing i in the country, because it is an everyd: LY problem that men will 
have to deal with as they develop the experience. They will have to 
acquire the knowledge and the know-how of dealing just with this, 
and with these things we are talking about. 

Now we get into these technic al arguments as to the differences 
between bills. We analyzed the administration bill and, in our opin- 
ion, as we look at the purpose, it is not enough and it will not do 
the job. 

Senator Carenarr. You mean it is not enough money ? 

Mr. Scunrrzter. It is not enough money and there are a couple of 
omissions that have to be included. I know when we talk at the Pen- 
tagon one of the things they talk about is dispersal. They are inter- 
ested in that. I would think that aspect alone would mean a whole 
lot with respect to communities where there is underdevelopment and 
where there is underemployment. If a specialized agency gets to 
working on this they would be able to make suggestions and place- 
ments to carry out the full purpose and intent of the discussions and 
matters we have before us. 

Senator Capenarr. I think we all recognize the problem. The 
problem is unemployment and lack of job opportunities. Now we are 
trying to find out what is the best way to help them to secure industry 
that will offer job opportunities. 

Mr. Scunirzter. Do you want me to tell you about Hot Springs! 

Senator Capenarr. What do you think is the best way to do it? 
Do you have any suggestions that are not in either one of these bills! 

Mr. SCHNITZLER. No, because you are going into a new field, Sen- 
ator. We have all been talking about this, and we know it can be 
done. In our opinion in creating this specialized agency that will 
specialize in just this work they can consider all of the various cir 
cumstances involved. We do not have to be fearful of running away 
or stealing something from somebody else. We are talking about 
development. That is what we have in mind. In a developing econ- 
omy we are trying to make placements of these new developments in 
places where some help is needed. That is what it amounts to. 

You keep talking about moving plants into these communities that 
already are operating elsewhere. But this — not create new jobs 
for the Nation as a whole. As I say again, we are in a very fortunate 
position where we have an expanding ieeuanny. We want to guide 
expansion to enable it to make job placements in an area where it will 
do most good. 

Senator Carenarr. Of course you have the other problem involved 
here that most of these areas—not all of them but many of them— 
are in the so-called country, and people are moving to the cities. The 
tendency is to go to the big cities. I checked into one of these situa- 
tions the other day with respect to moving a plant into a town, which 
would be a branch of an industry, and we just had to give up the 
idea because we could not get the kind of skilled help we just had to 
have to do the work. 

Mr. Scunrrzuer. Because there is no rural development. You are 
doing it piecemeal. It is one employer trying to do something 
against this whole great big scheme of things that we have before us. 
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Senator Carenart. There just was not the right kind of help in 
that particular town. That town could handle certain kinds of in- 
dustry, but not the one we had in mind. 

Mr. Scunirzter. When you think of retraining men and getting 
them ready for these jobs—after traveling on “f continents in 6 
weeks I finally did the thing I like to do occasionally, which is visit 
at Hot Springs, Ark., and take baths and relax a little bit. During 
the time I was down there this past week I found the whole State 
of Arkansas all upset and excited because of a bill that was before 
their legislature which would legalize gambling in Hot Springs. 

Now 1 know something about that community. I have been going 
down there for 19 years. They are trying to create jobs. Hot 
Springs essentially was a resort area many years ago but the medical 
profession with the development of these new medicines which deal 
with these arthritic problems has created a situation where the baths 
do not play quite as big a part in treatment. ‘There is a lot of unem- 
= in Hot Springs that does not show up here because they 
work 1 day a week and they are not listed as totally unemployed. 
It is a major distressed area if you look at underemployment as well 
as unemployment. 

They cannot get any industry in there so they want to legalize 
gambling. Legalized ‘gambling, they say, will take it out of the 
condition it is in. Would it not be much better if we had a place 
for the town fathers to go to in a governmental agency which was 
fully acquainted with all of the areas of the country and who would 
be familiar with how this area could be aided best? They could 
have correspondence with those who are expanding and be able to 
bring in something to that town rather than have people acting 
under what I call a crash atmosphere moving to legalize gambling 
in order to get them out of an unemployment condition. 

Senator DouGias. Senator Bush. 

Senator Busu. No questions. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much, Mr. Schnitzler. 

Mr. Scunirzter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the privilege of 
being here. 

Senator Dovucias. We appreciate your coming. I understand 
Mayor John F. Kane, of Fall River, Mass., is now with us. Mayor 
Kane we are delighted to have you here. 

Mayor Kane. Thank you. 

Senator Doveias. We called on you earlier but you were not here. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN F. KANE, MAYOR, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Mayor Kane. That is quite all right, Mr. Chairman. I am here for 
theday. Thank you. 

Iam M: ayor John F. Kane of Fall River, Mass. 

Senator Douglas and Senators, I appreciate your invitation, Sena- 
tor Douglas, affording me an oppor tunity to testify in regard to S. 964, 
the so-called Area Redevelopment Act, which has been introduced by 
Senator Douglas for himself, for Senator John F. Kennedy, of Massa- 
chusetts, and others. I want to express my thanks, not only to Sena- 
tor Douglas for his invitation, but also to Senator Kennedy, who was 
one of the sponsors of S. 2663 of the 84th Congress, which bill sought 
to accomplish, in general, the purposes of this present bill. 
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I am particularly interested in this legislation because of the condj. 
tion in which the city of Fall River finds itself. Within the last month 
a committee of public-minded citizens of Fall River came to Washing. 
ton with me to enlist the aid of the Federal Government in overcom. 
ing some of our problems and on that occasion Senator Kennedy, with 
others, gave to us the finest kind of cooperation, planning, and assist- 
ance, and as this is the first chance I have had to do so, I wish to thank 
him for it. 

The city of Fall River, at one time a textile center in the southeastern 

part of Massachusetts, a city with over 100,000 people within its geo. 
graphical limits, and the center of a metropolitan district of perhaps 
150,000 people, has been profoundly affected by the flight of the textile 
industry to other parts of the country. Our textile industry has been 
unsuccessful only because of the competition of nonunionized, poorly 
yaid labor, and, in recent years, the unrestricted importation of textile 
Siesies from abroad, from countries such as Japan, where the daily 
wage scale is lower than the hourly wage scale in this country. Where 
at one time we had 112 cotton mills in operation, we now have but a 
handful, and these exist only by reason of the most careful planning 
and expert management. 

I mention these things to indicate to you that Fall River is sufferi 
because of reasons over which we have no control. We feel that the 
Federal Government should assist a community such as ours for the 
same reason that it has adopted a system of price supports for the 
farmer, and made provision for the immediate aid to areas such ag 
the drought regions of Texas. The health, education, and general wel- 
fare of our citizens have been adversely affected because of a decline 
in a single industry. 

S. 964, by assisting us to maintain a higher level of prosperity and 
employment, would, in effect, raise our standard of living and general 
welfare, and, therefore, with most of the provisions of this act we 
are in full accord. 

A main object of this bill provides for Federal loans to private 
persons, firms, or corporations in a municipality which can qualify 
as an industrial redevelopment area, for the purpose of securing in- 
dustrial lands, buildings, and machinery. 

In regard to section 5, however, the Administrator of the act has 
certain definite criteria upon which he must base his determination 
that an area is or is not an industrial redevelopment area. We feel 
that greater discretion should be given to the Administrator and that 
he be bound by less rigid criteria in designating these various areas. 
T have in mind that in Fall River our estimated unemployment in 1955 
varied from 3.5 to 9.2 percent. 

Senator CareHart. How many people was that ? 

Mayor Kanre. How many people unemployed ? 

Senator CarrHart. What did 3.5 percent amount to in numbers! 

Mayor Kane. Well, we have a labor force of 52,000. I figured it 
out in percentages, or my office did, instead of by number. 

Senator Capenartr. Three percent of 52,000 would be 1,500, ap- 
proximately. 

Mayor Kane. 1,500 then. 

Senator Carenartr. Three percent of 52,000 would be 1,500. 

Mayor Kane. That was in 1955. 
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In 1956 it varied from 5.2 to 8.1 percent, and in 1957 it is estimated 
at 10.2 percent, and yet, with this large percentage of unemployment, 
Fall River might not be in a position to qualify for the benefits of this 
act because of the sporadic nature of the unemployment. 

I do not believe that this bill is intended to bar from relief a city 

which presents a marginal case, based on section 5 requirements. Its 
purpose must re one of assistance. not necessarily limited to those 
communities in a helpless condition, but also to include a city like 
Fall River, w hic h for some years has been making the transition from 
a single-industry city to one of some diversification, and which in the 
ocess has been the victim of serious unemployment. 
In Fall River, to take up the slack of our declining textile industry 
we need the modern-type dustrial buildings adapted to present-day 
manufacture to complement our skilled and highly trained labor pool. 
Together with good management, this combins ation will spell success 
in our industrial efforts. And, in order that our city may be able to 
obtain the assistance provided in this bill, I respectfully request that 
you reconsider the formula contained in section 5 and that you give 
consider ation to substituting more flexible provisions, together with 
granting to the Administrator more discretionary powers : which will 
be more in conformity with the purposes of this bill. 

Additionally, we feel that some provision should be made in the 
act, not only for establishing unemployment as generally the sole 
criteria, but that the Administrator should be allowed to inquire into 
the general wage level in any affected area and that, in a city such as 
ours. where we have no heavy industry, the number of unemployed 
males should be considered in the establishment of an industrial re- 
development area. 

We feel that the redevelopment of these affected areas would, in 
general, be accomplished by assisting us in obtaining heavy industries 
and by the channeling of Government contracts : and subcontracts into 
our area rather than by any temporary expedient. 

We are favorably impressed with that part of the act directing 
Federal agencies engaged in the procurement of supplies to use their 
efforts to channel into depressed areas contracts and_ subcontracts. 
We feel, however, that the language of section 16 of the act should 
indicate something more than the usage of best efforts to award nego- 
tiated procurement contracts. 

I do not wish to picture the Fall River area as one that is stagnant 
or dependent upon the charity or bounty of others. Our citizens, by 
their ownership and operation of a development corporation, and by 
their wholehearted cooperation in seeking to overcome the loss of our 
main industry, have been doing everything possible to improve our 
economic situation. We feel that we not only need, but that we de- 
serve, help of the kind and type for which we might qualify under 
this bill. 

In this day and age, when our Government's policy is to grant assist- 
ance to needy peoples worldwide, it would seem only simple justice 
that. without sacrificing sound business standards, the proposed agency 
could relax its requirements in making loans to its citizens for the 
purposes set forth in this bill. 
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Senator Doveias. Thank you very much, Mayor Kane. You hiaye 
put your finger on a difficulty that puzzles those who have drafted 
this bill. 

I would invite your attention again to section 5 (a), if I may, 
Do you have a copy of it? 

Mayor Kane. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator Dovetas. Section 5 (a) starts off by saying: 

The Administrator shall designate as “industrial redevelopment areas” those 
industrial areas within the United States in which he determines that there 
has existed substantial and persistent unemployment for an extended period 
of time. 

That is rather general language. Then you will notice that the next 
sentence says: 

There shall be included among the areas so designated any industrial area in 
which there has existed unemployment of not less than (1) 12 percent of the labor 
force for a period of 1 year immediately preceding the date on which an appli- 
cation for assistance is made under this act, (2) 8 percent of the labor force 
during at least 15 months of the 18-month period immediately preceding such 
date, or (8) 6 percent of the labor force during at least 8 months in each of 
the 2 years immediately preceding such date. 

Our purpose was that if an area met any one of these three tests, 
that it would be an area which the Administrator would have to 
determine as an area of substantial and persistent unemployment, but 
that he had certain discretion over and above these standards. 

I further invite your attention to section 5 (c), at the bottom of page 
», which says: 

In making the determinations provided for in this section, the Administrator 
shall be guided, but not conclusively governed, by pertinent studies made, and 
information and data collected or compiled, by (1) departments, agencies, and 
instrumentalities of the Federal Government, (2) State and local governments, 
(3) universities and land-grant colleges, and (4) private organizations. 

Perhaps our language was not perfect, but our aim was precisely 
the aim you mentioned ; nz amely, that, while we want certain standards, 
we recognize that those standards at times may be too inflexible, and 
that the measurements may be imperfect. 

If you can suggest better language on this point, we will certainly 
be very glad to entertain th: it, because this is one of the most difficult 
problems we have. 

Mayor Kane. I have in mind back some years ago we lost 4 textile 
mills in a period of 4 months, which meant a loss of 2,500 jobs. If 
these put us over the 6 percent in the 8-month period of the prior 2 
years, we would have to wait an awfully long time to get any aid. 
When you need help, you need it immediately, and you cannot wait 
for a year or 15 months. 

Senator Dovceias. We are really caught between Scylla and 
Charybdis. On the one hand, we w ant to give relief to the community 
and, on the other hand, we do not want to make our terms so lax that 
the Administrator might make loans to areas which did not par- 
ticularly need a loan. We have problems, and very real problems, 
in trying to reconcile the two. 

As I say, I think you have put your finger on a very difficult issue, 
and if you have any suggestions on better phraseology, I can assure 
you we will welcome it very much. 

Mayor Kane. Pinpointing it, I do not, but I thought if you would 
allow the Administrator in his judgment to dec ide just what area 
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was 2 marginal case, and not bar him under the provisions of the 
bill 

Senator Doucias. We tried to give him substantial latitude in his 
decision, but at the same time tried to prevent him from running 
wild. 

Mayor Kang. Yes. We have a development cor poration in opera- 
tion in Fall River, which is composed of about 1,000 of the citizens, 
who have brought stock at $5 a share and pledged $600,000 over a 
j-year per riod. "Ty hey have actually raised $150,000 right now, and we 
are completing a $200,000 1-story industrial building. We have had 
several people interested in it. 

Senator Capruart. That just proves what I said a minute ago. 
There is a tremendous amount of money required to carry out this 
whole thing. 

Mayor Kane. They have not only built a building, but loaned $60.- 
000 to 3 industries—2 new ones coming in and 1 already in the State 
that wanted to expand. If we could come into this particular bill, 
that would allow us to spend more money to build more buildings, but 
Il want to make sure it is not a hard and fast 6 or 8 eo 

Senator Carpruarr. Of course, under this bill, S. 964, it says on 
page 9 under loans: 

(2) the funds requested for such project are not otherwise available on 
reasonable terms ; 

You have to prove that you cannot get it from any other source 
on reasonable terms. Otherwise you cannot get it. 

Let me ask you a question about your town. You would not need 
any help at all on schools, or utilities, or anything of that sort, 
would you? 

Mayor Kanr. When you say “utilities,” we have quite a serious 
problem that I was not going to mention unless it came up. 

We have the Quequechan River that runs through the center part 
of the city that starts up from South Watuppa Lake. It has been 
a problem for 100 years, with pollution caused by many mills located 
there. 

Senator Carruarr. As far as getting new industries is concerned, 
you would not need any help on that, though ? 

Mayor Kane. Yes. We will take all the help we can get on bring- 
ing in new industries and all the jobs you ean send in there. 

Senator Carenarr. I know that, but you would not necessarily need 
help on utilities, and schools, and things like that ? 

Mayor Kane. Yes. We would need help on sewers. I was talking 
about the Quequechan River. It supplies water for the Firestone 
Rubber Co. 

Senator Carenarr. But you would not need it to absorb 5,000 jobs? 

Mayor Kane. By cleaning up the stream it would enable the Fire- 
stone Co. to expand and employ more people. 

Senator Carenart. But your biggest problem in your area would 
be loans to industry to go in business ? 

Mayor Kanr. That is right. As you mentioned before, the biggest 
problem is more jobs. 

Senator Capenarr. Yes. More jobs. And the only way you can 
get more jobs is to get new industries to come in or get existing indus- 
tries to expand their business. 
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Mayor Kane. That is right. 

Senator Carrnarr. Is there anything in either of these bills that 
permits the loaning of money to existing industry ? 

Senator Dovatas. Yes. 

Senator Carenart. Where is it? Will you point it out to me? 

Senator Dovaras. There is no limitation given. It must be con- 
fined to new industry. In section 7 (a) you will notice it says, 
“* * * the construction, rehabilitation, or alteration of industrial or 
commercial plants, * * *” 

Senator Chemie: In other words, you think it is broad enough so 
that you could loan $100,000 to a company already there ? 

Senator Dovetas. I think so. 

Senator Carrnart. It should be. 

That is all I have. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mayor, for 
coming down. 

Mayor Kane. Thank you very much. 

Senator Doveras. There is just one thing I want to get for the 
record. 

Did you say that Firestone would expand its plant if you had a 
larger supply of pure water ? 

Mayor Kane. Yes. 

Senator CapreHart. He said it might. 

Mayor Kane. They told us that. They said they came to Fall 
River because they thought there was a big supply of industrial water 
there. 

Senator Carrnart. We have existing laws that permit you to secure 
help on that sort of thing. 

Mayor Kane. I understand that, and I understand it is Public Law 
660 which will give up to $250,000 to clear up pollution. To com- 
plete this project would cost $314 million, and with our city debt now 
I do not feel we can go into this project alone. 

Senator Doueias. Thank you very much. 

(The following were received for the record :) 

BIDDEFORD, MAINE, April 12, 1957. 


Senator PauL H. Douglas, 
Chairman, Senate Production and Stabilization Subcommittee, 
Washington, D. C. 

We urge quick passage of your area development bill. Biddeford workers 
want jobs not charity. They have lost their jobs during present textile slump 
after paying their share to subsidize and store cotton for foreign competitors. 
Correct cotton export problem and start protection for our own workers im- 
mediately. 

Cart W. SWANSON, 
Secretary, Biddleford Industrial Development Committee. 


CHAMPION-INTERNATIONAL Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., May 6, 1957. 
Hon. Paut H. DovGtas, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Production and Stabilization, 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR DovuGias: For some time, your subcommittee has been receiving 
testimony on the various bills that are concerned with so-called distressed area 
legislation and which are primarily designed to provide methods and means 
whereby the Federal Government can step in and provide relief to distressed, 
depressed, or labor surplus areas. 
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The city of Lawrence, Mass., has had the dubious distinction of being cited 
as the No. 1 distressed area or labor surplus area in the United States during 
most of the last 7 to 8 years. During this period, repeated attempts were made 
to seek aid from the State and Federal Governments. At no time, however, was 
any aid other than soothing language forthcoming. 

It became apparent that if Lawrence was to recover, it was incumbent upon 
its own citizens to undertake this task and to carry it through to the logical 
conclusion which was to provide, insofar as possible, full employment in diversi- 
fied industry. I mention diversified industry because Lawrence had been known 
for years as the center of the woolen worsted industry of the world, and its entire 
economy was tied to the gyrations of this portion of the textile industry. 

These conditions, along with resultant unemployment, classified Lawrence as 
a depressed area while the most of the rest of the country was enjoying a very 
prosperous period. 

With the advent of the Korean war, there was a resurgence in the textile 
industry. This was short-lived, however, and again unemployment was the 
order of the day with more than 19,000 textile jobs being lost here in this city. 

The people of Lawrence finally realized that the only way that they could get 
back on their feet was to bend their own efforts toward that end. As a result, 
you have the Lawrence story which is one of the most stimulating stories of 
true initiative and an outstanding example of what right principle and motive 
will do when the community buckles down, gets to work without sitting around 
waiting for someone else to take care of them. 

I enclose for your information a copy of a speech which I made before the 
Boston Advertising Club wherein I told the Greater Lawrence story to more than 
1,000 persons present. Also enclosed is certain promotional literature with 
regard to the Boston Advertising Club’s luncheon honoring Greater Lawrence, 
and I think that it is highly significant that in the reasons why Lawrence was 
chosen, you have a list that was prepared by the commissioner of commerce for 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts which sets an exceptional test for any com- 
munity, and Lawrence passed with flying colors. Also in this envelope are 
certain statistics which speak clearly and show without any doubt that Law- 
rence is now in a position where its entire economy is tied to the economy of 
the Nation as a whole, and it will rise and fall with the economy of the Nation 
and not be subject to the whims and fancies of any one industry. 

I respectfully submit that the Greater Lawrence story provides conclusive 
proof that where a community desires to do so, it can—through its own efforts 
and without the help of the Federal Government or the State government— 
generate its own renaissance. 

Private development corporations authorized by States in cooperation with 
local interests can do more effective work and have adequately demonstrated 
their ability to help local organizations work out their own problems. There 
is no substitute for private initiative and any legislation which tends to either 
destroy it or to weaken it is not, in my opinion, in the best interests of the citi- 
zens of the United States. 

It is respectfully requested that this letter and its enclosures be made a part 
of the record. 

Sincerely, 








































Kurtz M. HANson. 









{The Evening Tribune, Lawrence, Andover, North Andover, Mass., and Salem, N. H., 
April 3, 1957] 






HANSON RECOUNTS STORY OF GREATER LAWRENCE RECOVERY 











The address, the Greater Lawrence Story, as delivered before the Adver- 
tising Club of Boston Tuesday by Kurtz M. Hanson, president of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts and the Champion-International Co., of Lawrence, 
follows: 

The Greater Lawrence story begins with the Greater Lawrence that was—a 
community with 85 percent of its factory employment centered in 1 great indus- 
try—woolen textiles—and known far and wide as the capital of the woolen worsted 
industry. 

The exodus and liquidation of a major part of this industry 7 years ago brought 
unemployment to approximately 20,000 persons. It caused a pall to hang over 
the area, which was tottering on the brink of a major depression. In the midst 
of nationwide properity, our community had the dubious distinction of being 
labeled the country’s No. 1 distress area by economists and Government 
authorities. 
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Out of this darkness, leadership asserted itself. Clear minds evaluated the 
situation and balanced the area’s assets against its liabilities. A drive was 
spearheaded to reverse the trend and counteract the insidious pessimism that 
could strangle this traditionally flourishing industrial stronghold. 

An easy way out, and one that I confess met with some support in those trying 
days, was to appeal to Washington for help and subsidies. And, indeed, some 
feeble efforts were made in that direction. However, true to the New England 
tradition, we took off our coats, rolled up our sleeves, and met the situation 
ourselves, relying on our courage, our enthusiasm, and modern selling strategy 
to win the battle for new industries, new payrolls, and, above all, a diversified 
industrial economy. 

TOWNS PLAYED PART 


One of the most thrilling chapters in the Greater Lawrence story is the 
account of the part played by the towns of Methuen, Andover, and North Andover, 
the three adjoining communities which, with the city, comprise Greater Lawrence, 

At the first warning that disaster threatened, and as preliminary plans were 
being hastily made to grapple with the problem, the three towns rallied in the 
common cause. Their contribution to the overall effort was spontaneous; it 

yas genuine; it was unanimous, and its magnitude just cannot be measured, 
Town officials, civic leaders, and suburban citizens in all walks of life offered 
their services, worked on committees and contributed money and ideas in the 
common effort. 

The first forward step in our program was the reorganization of the Lawrence 
Chamber of Commerce in to a revitalized Greater Lawrence Chamber of Com- 
merce, with new leaders, a greatly expanded membership, and a budget five 
times larger than before. 

This done, the thinking of our people crystallized into a determination which 
led to the formation of a committee by the mayor of Lawrence to coordinate every 
force at our command in order to tackle the problem and to devise ways and 
means toward a solution. The committee was named the Greater Lawrence 
Citizens’ Committee for Industrial Development. Its membership was carefully 
selected to provide a cross section of conrmunity life. Its function was to serve 
as a clearinghouse—and to supplement already existing community agencies. 

Our task was to find jobs for our people. What better way to do this than 
to put to use the advertising and merchandising techniques with which you are 
all so familiar? 

First came an inventory of community assets. We had space—manufacturing 
space—12 million square feet of it—ready for immediate occupancy in well- 
constructed buildings. 

WE HAD PEOPLE 


We had good local government willing to encourage and cooperate with the 
industries which would give to the community its lifeblood—payrolls. 

But, above all other assets, we had people, a great reservoir of skilled workers, 
ready and eager to work. These people were accustomed to factory work— 
alert, manually adept, and with an unusual ability to adapt to different work. 
These people who could, would, and did produce at a rate second to none proved 
to be our greatest asset. 

There were whole families of these highly skilled men and women particularly 
well equipped to take their places in new industries where they would be able to 
perform with dexterity any intricate and delicate manipulations required. Many 
new industries required work that was similar in many respects to the processes 
they had lenrned so wel lin handling textile fibres. They required a minimum of 
training for the new industries we wanted to attract to Lawrence. 

Their natura! aptitude was matched by their loyal attitude. Deeply rooted 
in the community in which they lived and where many of them were born, they 
steadfastly resisted the blandishments of outside industries. To their everlast- 
ing credit, they were determined to remain in greater Lawrence and to offer 
their great reservoir of skills as an incentive to new industries to move to our 
area. For example, the efforts of a Connecticut manufacturer to lure 200 of our 
people to our sister State were unsuccessful. Only six responded. This was 
important to us. 

Other communities had manufacturing sites and vacant space—other com- 
munities had good local government, but not all had a skilled labor pool. We did. 

These, then, were our assets. Now, to sell the package. 
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ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


The first recommendation of the newly formed committee was for the establish- 
ment of an advertising budget and the appointment of an advertising agency. 

A campaign was envisioned which involved the use of sizeable advertising space 
in major national mediums directed at industries which we believed we could 
attract. 

Obviously, this meant money. And our only source of funds was the city 
government. You can appreciate that, under existing conditions, a request for 
any sum would be given very close scrutiny. However, a budget was established, 
and with the courageous action of our mayor, there was minimum of resistance 
and the money was appropriated. 

The theme of our campaign was to dramatize the existing plant space and our 
pool of skilled experienced men and women. 

We deliberately aimed at the high spots in this early copy. We tried to entice 
industrial firms that might be faced with the necessity for quick expansion in 
those post-Korean days. We also aimed our copy at those industries needing 
the type of workers for whom the breakin period could be held to the minimum. 

For the sake of expediency, we hung vur hopes on these two primary attrac- 
tions—there was no time for selectivity ; we needed payrolls fast to bolster our 
shrinking economy. 

We needed also to show the country that we were aggressive and fighting back 
hard. In fact, the very size and brashness of our advertising messages were part 
of our technique to establish that we had confidence in the merchandise we had 
to sell—and the courage to spend money to say so. 

We were successful in inducing a number of small firms to locate in Lawrence. 
But this was not enough. We needed a big name corporation to dramatize our 
advantages to other big corporations. 

As you know, industries, like people, want to be with a winner. We needed 
that first important breakthrough to convince prospects of the advantages that 
we knew we had. 

WESTERN ELECTRIC 


The first big prize was the acquisition by the Western Electric Co. of the 
former Monomac cotton spinning mills in Lawrence. They needed space imme- 
diately to expand their eastern operations. 

Western Electric had chosen Lawrence. We played this magic game for all 
that it was worth, and other firms of similar caliber began to show interest. 

We were under way. Our consistent schedule of advertising was also begin- 
ning to prove its cumulative value by turning previously perfunctory inquiries 
into live, active leads, and real momentum developed. ; 

Manufacturers were beginning to realize that our mill properties were better 
adapted to their accelerated needs than new, custom construction, with its delay 
and high cost. 

Textile manufacturing requires more square feet of space per employee than 
any other industry; hence, our vacant textile mills provided ideal floor space 
where the streamlining of production lines could be established. 

For example, the Wood mill—formerly the largest woolen worsted mill in the 
world—had 13,500 square feet of floor space on each floor of two T-story build- 
ings—a total of 189,000 usable square feet of space. 

In addition to this advantage of space, our labor pool was found to be exactly 
as advertised in every detail of efficiency and craftsmanship. 

Newspapers in leading metropolitan cities, and trade papers in carefully 
chosen fields, constituted the major part of the initial advertising schedule. We 
operated on a budget of approximately $20,000 a year, with funds provided out 
of the city treasury under a special act of the Massachusetts Legislature. 


LOCAL INITIATIVE 

After some 3 years of this type of conditioning, we decided to diverge slightly 
from our original promotional course and concentrate more fully on exploring the 
inquiries and interest which had been created. In the meantime, other develop- 
ments had taken place in Lawrence—notably the formation of the Greater Law- 
rence Industrial Associates, Atlantic Enterprises, and similar private endeavors. 

The associates, for ex:mple, is a dramatic instance of the initiative of private 
citizens banded together for the civic good; 26 leading local businessmen and 
Women invested $154,000 of their own money in a venture for the sole purpose 
of creating jobs in Lawrence. 
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They acquired the ownership of the former Arlington mills with approximately 
2 million square feet of usable plant space in more than 15 buildings. 

To finance this purchase, they borrowed $325,000 from the Massachusetts Busi- 
ness Development Corp. 

This loan was repaid within 1 year by the Greater Lawrence Industrial As. 
sociates, who used direct mail and other promotional mediums to fill—within 
6 months—two-thirds of the space that they had purchased. 

This property is now almost completely occupied and its facilities form a 
large part of Lawrence’s present diversified industrial family. This 1 venture 
has been responsible for 4,388 new jobs with an annual payroll of $16,380,000, 


MASSACHUSETTS BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


I should like to take a moment at this point to explain the part that the 
Massachusetts Business Development Corp. plays in the economy of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Many of you will recall that the Massachusetts Business Development Corp, 
was authorized by special act of the legislature upon Governor Herter’s request, 
I should like to quote from part of the enabling legislation : 

“The purposes of the corporation shall be to promote, stimulate, develop, and 
advance the business prosperity and economie welfare of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and its citizens.”’ 

This corporation is privately owned by its stockholders and has no connection 
with the State or Federal Government. It is a striking example of what can be 
done by private enterprise in answer to the ¢ onstant plea for continuing Govern- 
ment aid, whether local, State, or Federal. 

The Massachusetts Business Development Corp. has an authorized capital 
of $4 million. This money is provided by the sale of stoek, and for each dollar 
in stock members of the corporation may loan $8. In other words, we h: ive a 
leverage of 8 to 1: a possible $4 million in capital and $32 million borrowing 
power for a total of $36 million. 

Those members who loan the corporation money do it on a sound businesslike 
basis whereby they receive one-quarter of 1 percent above the prime rate in 
Boston at the time the loan is made. 

To date, this corporation has loaned a total of $11,207,000 and is responsible 
for having generated over $40 million in payrolls. 

One of the strongest supporters of the Massachusetts Business Development 
Corp. has been the city of Lawrence, whose citizens—both corporate and indi- 
vidual—have purchased more than 11 percent of all the steck sold by the cor- 
poration. soston is the only other city in the Commonwealth that has purchased 
more stock. 

Now back to the Greater Lawrence story. 


NEWSPAPER SUPPORT 


The methods of promotion used for this venture had taken a different direction, 
to be sure, but our efforts remained unabated in force and intensity. 

Letters to prospects continued in steady flow. Personal calls, collateral con- 
tacts by business people, bankers, utility companies, and others—contributed to 
expand our advertising impression and supplement the use of scheduled advertis- 
ing in our program. 

One of the most important adjuncts to this continued effort has been the 
magnificent support we have received from our local newspapers and radio sta- 
tions. As you know, success comes from within—and the influence exerted by 
the splendid help from the Lawrence Eagle-Tribune and other community news 
media aided immeasurably in creating the renewed citizen confidence and en- 
thusiam so vitally needed to back up the organized local action. 

For the past year and a half, the mainstay in our publie relations picture has 
heen the widespread publicity which we have been able to attract because of our 
dynamic revitalization. 

We now find that we can employ a more selective approach to our prospects. 
In contrast to our previous broad-coverage technique, we are currently exploit- 
ing the pinpoint method of going directly to the heads of industries for whom 
we believe we have superior attractions. 
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As a preliminary to personal correspondence and solicitation, we have com- 
piled a desirable list of firms known to be considering relocation or expansion. 

In addition, we have created what we call the Lawrence Letter, a newsy type 
of fact sheet presenting capsules of events as they might relate to the individual 
requirements of the firms on our mailing list. Hy 

This procedure is paying off in helping us to sell the remaining plant space. 
It is also creating active interest in the industrial park zones of Greater Law- 
rence Which are now receiving the major attention in our plans and projections 
for the future. ; : 

We can now capitalize on the selection of our area by such industrial giants as 
Western Electric, AVCO, Raytheon, Congoleum-Nairn, Sylvania-Corning. We 
can also point with pride to our older, established companies who have stayed 
with us and expanded such as Tyer Rubber Co., Bolta division of General Tire & 
tubber. Champion-International Paper Co., John W. Bolton & Sons, J. P. Stevens 
Mills, and other equally renowned but smaller firms. 


DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY 


We come to the present—the Great Lawrence this is. 

It is a community of diversified industry—where we formerly had 85 percent 
textiles and 15 percent other industries—we now have 15 percent textiles and 
85 percent other industries. Great Lawrence is now truly diversified. 

In the past 5) years bank deposits in Greater Lawrence have increased 35 per- 
cent. Carloadings have gained 387 percent. United Fund contributions have 
almost doubled. Traffic at the Lawrence Municipal Airport has increased by a 
phenomenal 980 percent. 

I could quote many more interesting statistics arising out of this very success- 
ful campaign of selling a community by modern advertising and merchandising 
techniques. However, the facts you are interested in are to be found in the 
folder at your table place. Take that folder with you. Read it and see at 
first hand a case history of the results of area cooperation, planning, initiative, 
and action. 

ONLY THE BEGINNING 


Encouraged as we are by our progress to date, we appreciate that this is only 
the beginning—and we are determined that the past few years of our rebirth will 
serve merely as a springboard to even greater accomplishment. 

There are many more chapters still to be written in the years that lie ahead. 
We are determined to pursue with undiminished vigor the program which has 
brought rich rewards in the form of new industries, diversified industries, grow- 
ing industries. 

We shall continue to follow the inspired leadership of press, pulpit, municipal 
Officials, public-spirited groups, and individuals. 

We are particularly proud of the generous and wholehearted support of our 
citizenry. They have indeed lived up to the reputation in which Greater Law- 
rence has enjoyed for many years, namely, “the Friendliest Community in the 
United States.” 


MODERN PIONEERS OF PROGRESS 


Ladies and gentlemen, this has been a summary of the Greater Lawrence 
story. But, of course, it is not the whole story—despite the recognition that vou 
have given us here today and the acclaim that we are currently receiving from 
the Nation’s press. 

Don’t let anvone ever tell you that the day of the pioneer has passed from the 
American scene. Let no one say that enthusiastic enterprise no longer prevails 
in New England. When the attitude of the people in the community is right 
and they honestly strive to help themselves, they will be successful. Suecess 
begets success. There will never be a substitute for right attitudes and right 
motives, 

If you really want to see community cooperation in the promotion of civic 
endeavors ; if you want to see modern pioneers of progress blazing new trails that 
others may well follow; if you want to see effective advertising and modern mar- 
keting methods employed productively and profitably at the community level— 
from now on keep your eyes focused on our community where every citizen is a 
Saliesinan to muke Greater Lawrence the greatest Lawrence ever. 
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This is what happens when you have: 
A realistic program. 

Effective advertising. 
Inspired leadership. 

Complete community cooperation. 


Oho 


Amount of | Percent 
1951 1956 increase of 
increase 









Effective buying income (total) $174, 497, 000 | $213, 273,000 | $38, 776, 000 22 

































) 
Effective buying income (per family) $4, 616 $5, 741 $1, 125 “4 
Bank deposits | $180, 635, 574 | $244, 208, 024 $63, 662, 450 35.2 
United fund contributions. --. $196, 153 $371, 608 $175, 455 84.4 
Freight-car loadings 3, 701 18, 043 14, 342 aR7. 5 
Value of building permits $1, 679, 812 $3, 609, 613 $1, 929, 801 114.9 
Passengers enplaned at Lawrence Airport 686 7, 464 6, 728 80.7 
Cargo poundage outbound from Lawrence Airport 0 126, 050 126, 25 1, 280, 5 
Sales of electricity (kilowatt-hours 125, 242, 413 198, 343, 128 73, 100, 715 58. 4 
Electric company plant investment $10, 005, 006 $14, 753, 741 $4, 748, 735 47.5 
Cubic feet of gas consumed 480, 000, 000 |1, 059, 464, 800 579, 464, 800 1%).7 
Rail express shipments ah 58 70, 421 175, 656 105, 235 149, 4 
Air express shipments 2, 009 15, 987 13, 978 695.7 
Number of telephones in area 36, 996 416, 205 9, 209 24.8 
Local telephone calls (average per day 216, 000 277, 000 61, 000 28.6 
Toll telephone calls (average per day 10, 000 12,000 2,090 ”. 0 
Long distant circuits (originating out of Lawrence 22 1] 149) 5.0) 
Bank assets $203, 264,942 | $274, 553, 600 $71, 288, 658 3.1 
Bank debits (month of December $48, 731, 000 $73, 654, 000 $24, 923, 000 5L 
Post office receipts $757, 303 $1, 013, 143 $255, 840 33.8 
Railway Express Agency employee 8 24 1 M0, ( 
Railway Express Agency wages $41, 412 $101, 07 $59, 661 14. () 
Railway Express Agency revenue $144, 600 $602, 179 $457, 579 16.4 


Typical of Greater Lawrence’s growth and diversification of the past 5 years 
is the new multi-million-dollar plant of the Western Electric Co. on Osgood 
Street, North Andover. Shown above is only the administraton building at the 
front of the main, and larger, producton plant. <A section of the building above 
houses the Bell Telephone laboratory which does research and develops products 
made by Western Electric. 

Already the production facilities are inadequate and construction is under 
way on a 488,000-square-foot addition to increase work space by about 50 percent. 
This North Andover plant will house most of the activities of the Merrimack 
Valley works of the company eventually, absorbing the work done at the Haver 
hill shops and some of that done in the Lawrence shops. The Merrimack Valley 


works currently employs a total of 7,300 persons. 


(The remainder of the material submitted by Mr. Hanson will 
be found in the files of the committee. ) 

Senator Doveras. Our final witness is Mr. John J. Gunther, legis- 
lative representative of the Americans for Democratic Action 





STATEMENT OF JOHN J. GUNTHER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 








Mr. GuntHeR. Mr. Chairman and Senator Capehart, I am John 
J. Gunther, legislative representative of Americans for Democratic 
Action. I am honored to appear here today to present the views of 
ADA on pending area redevelopment legislation. This country owes 
vou, Mr. Chairman, a debt of gratitude for the presentation of this 
important problem and providing this opportunity for witnesses to 
discuss the means of dealing with it. ADA appreciates this oppor- 
tunity to state its views. 

Americans for Democratic Action believes that America cannot be 
truly prosperous until we find and implement the means to bring 
some share of national prosperity to every section and community of 
our Nation. Inthe matter with which this subcommittee is concerned 
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we realize that this is not simply or quickly done. The causes of the 
distress are deepseated and diverse, and so must be the cures. Never- 
theless, measures are available today to make a start toward restoring 
these areas to full participation in our economic life. Not only are 
the measures available to do the job, but we are fortunate in that we 
have the means—the dollars and the skills—to do it. 

The facts of the extent of unemployment and underemployment in 
specific communities and sections of the Nation expose the flaws in 
our general, prosperity and in the governmental policies which have 
permitted these conditions to go unattended. Two administrations 
have neglected their responsibilities to the families who live in these 
areas of industrial blight. 

We say two administrations, because while the Truman adminis- 
tration showed a degree of concern in that it did have a man in the 
Department of Labor working on this problem, nothing really was 
done commensurate with the problem. 

There is no reason why the people who live in these areas should 
suffer acute want when the country has ample means to provide ade- 
quately for them without sacrificing the standard of living of the rest 
of the Nation. 

Not only are the families of these areas victims of poverty and of 
the suffering that poverty brings, their poverty also has a depressing 
effect on the economy as a whole. They cannot participate in any 
meaningful way as either consumers or producers. Almost all of the 
meager funds they can scrape together must go for food and shelter 
alone, and they have little, if any, opportunity to put their time and 
skills into productive labor. The children in these families are — 

raised under conditions of poor health, inferior education and limite 
opportunities. ‘These conditions will limit ther productiveness as 
they reach working years. Unless the situation is remedied, we will 
perpetuate a self-generating source of poverty and continue as un- 
necessary weakness in our society. 

For some time it was impossible to say how much these situations 
would be relieved by a prolonged period of high-level employment 
which might bring employment opportunities to the areas and offer 
alternative employment for those who could migrate elsewhere. 

Senator Doveras. In other words, the rising of the tide, it was 
thought, might float some of these ships off the rocks? 

Mr. Guntuer. I think it was mostly hope that that would happen, 
Senator. Some people really hoped it would happen, and those of 
us who had doubts about it never could prove it would happen. 

We now know that this problem still persists on a sizable scale after 
more than a decade of full employment. We also know that each 
year additional areas drop into the distress category, even though the 
Nation as a whole continues to reach new economic heights. 

No matter how hard the people and communities in these circum- 
stances try, they cannot raise themselves by their own efforts. Local 
“bootstrap” programs should be encouraged, and, indeed, are essen- 
tial to the rejuvenation of an area, but they cannot do the job alone. 
Public programs must step in to help them and their communities. 

I know in many local communities and States such public programs 
have been instituted. I know in 1948 in the State of Kansas, for 
example, the State legislature gave the University of Kansas a sum 
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of money, and has each year since, for a redevopment program in- 
side of the university, so that a businessman or veteran with a GI 
loan who wanted to locate in the State in a particular business could 
go to the university, or to this section in it, and they would say, “Yes, 
this town has only 4 gas stations and could probably support 7, 
Then he could go there and locate his garage, or small manufactur. 
ing plant, or plastics plant, or something like that, in that town. 

But no Federal program has been available. 

It seems clear to us that a program to meet this problem must con- 
tain elements of two approaches: One to the welfare of the people of 
the area; and another to the economic problems of the area. The first 
would include assistance to raise the level of community services, 
alleviate want and prepare the employable to take advantage of 
developing opportunities. The second must go far beyond any effort 
made in the past. The halfhearted efforts to channel Government 
business and to set up piecemeal projects have not solved the basic 
problem. It is clear to us that the A eg must take the initiative 
to induce the flow of private capital or supply some of the capital 
itself to build up employment opportunities. As a last resort, where 
employment cannot be provided (as in remote areas of unproductive 
land or exhausted natural resources), we may have to look upon these 
stranded families as refugees from poverty and undertake extensive 
and expensive programs to resettle and retrain them in areas of eco. 
nomic growth. 

We point out that the latter is the last resort. We would prefer to 
avoid the expense and the hardships and unwillingness that go with 
having to move workers if you can bring jobs f oO them. 

We believe that no more challenging question confronts the Congress. 
We urge that a start be made toward ‘its solution promptly. 

ADA supports S. 964, the area-redevelopment bill introduced by 
Senator Paul H. Douglas. This bill includes provisions which deal 
with the many sides of the problem. The administration measure, on 
the other hand, while it addresses itself to many of the same problems, 
stops short of an adequate solution on almost every count. In each 
instance where the Douglas bill and the administration bill deal with 
the same problem, the Douglas measure is to be preferred. 

The program should be independently administered. The adminis- 
tration measure would put the program in the Department of Com- 
merce. This Department historically has shown little concern with 
the problems involved in area redevelopment. It is the agency where 
vested business interests have found a home and a strong protagonist 
in Government programs. What is needed if the area redevelopment 
program is to go forward is an agency which State and local govern- 
ments, businessmen, trade unions, and local redevelopment committees, 
can approach with confidence that their — ular problems will be 
given first consideration. The Douglas bill, S. 964, provides for such 
an independent agency. The advisory committees, Government and 
public, which are provided for in S. 964, are essential to the administra- 
tion of such a program, for public support is an important ingredient 
in area redevelopment efforts. 

Senator Caprnartr. Would you vield for just a moment ? 

Mr. Guntner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. I would like to make this statement: These 
vested interests you are talking about, or any one of them or all of 
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them, would build a big factory in each of these distressed areas to 
create the job opportunities that would solve this problem. 

Mr. Gunruer. We are not saying that that is not true. 

Senator Carenarr. When you solve the problem, it will be solved 
by business. 

“Mr. Gunruer. Certainly ; and that is the way we want it solved. 

Senator Carenartr. Whether it is vested interests or not. 

Mr. Guntrurer. We have no criticism of the vested imterests, but 
we just do not want them to administer the program. We think it 
should be administered with more participation by the public than 
is now possible by the Department of Commerce, or has been for 
many, many years. 

Senator Careuarr. Let me say this: I know of no group of people 
in this whole wide, wide world, more interested in everybody getting 
a job than are the manufacturers and businessmen, because it means 
more business for them. 

Mr. Gunruer. I think they have a great interest in it. Surely. 

Senator Capenartr. Every manufacturer in the United States and 
every businessman is more aware of these distressed areas than any- 
body else, because they reflect in his sales. 

Mr. Gunruer. [ think it does. 

Senator CareHarr. And his salesmen are constantly reminding 
him of it. 

Mr. Guntuer. I think he is very aware of it, Senator, but I would 
not question that the local communities and their committees are very 
aware of it, and certainly the trade unions and their members are all 
aware of it. 

Senator Carpeuarr. When you do solve it it will be solved by creating 
jobs. 

Mr. Guntrier. That is right.. I agree with you on that. 

Senator Dovugias. I wonder if there is not a further point on this 
question as to where the administration should be lodged? If the 
program is to include the rural areas—and I take it you believe it 
should ¢ 

Mr. Gunruer. Yes: we have that coming in our statement. 

Senator Dovucias. Then some people could argue that the program 
should be confined to the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Guntuer. That is right. 

Senator Doucias. Which I am sure would be unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Guntuer. Yes. 

Senator Doveias. Therefore, since it includes both the rural and 
industrial program, or at least S. 964 does, is not the only solution 
to have an independent agency ? 

Mr. GuntrHer. We believe that is true, Senator. We believe that 
the labor unions could have come in here and argued this morning 
that it should be in the Department of Labor, because it deals with 
employment. We believe business could argue it should be in Com- 
merce, because it deals with business, or the farmer and the people 
in rural areas could argue it should be in Agriculture because it deals 
with them. 

Senator Carrnarr. Give me an example of what is meant in these 
bills by rural areas. What is that? Give us a concrete example of 
arural area, 
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Mr. GunTHER. You mean a town? 

Senator Carenarr. Just what is meant here by that? The bill calls 
for assistance both in cities and in rural areas. Just what is your 
understanding of what a rural area is in this? 

Mr. GuNTHER. It is spelled out in S. 964 on page—if you have the 
page there—— 

Senator CAPEHART. Page 5, I think. 

Mr. GuntHerR. Pages 5 and 6. 

Senator Carpenart. Does this deal entirely with farm families, or is 
it intended to? 

Mr. Gunruer. To deal with people who live and reside in rural 
areas. They could be farm families, or people who live on a farm or 
a small plot of ground, but who work in industrial employment; people 
who live on a farm and have part-tune employment. 

Senator Capenartr. Does it mean farmers who farm part of the 
time and work in the cities part of the time? 

Mr. GunrHeEr. As an example, it could be agricultural workers who 
have very seasonal employment, let us say,in North Carolina. Instead 
of having to go all the way up to Maine and be unemployed for the 
winter, the V could stay home and make something in a celanese plant, 
or that kind of « unployment. There is a lot of it around America, 
It is not a new concept for a man to have a farm and also work ina 
factory. 

We know of many areas like that here, and also farther out. In 
South Bend, Ind., many of the people who work on farms there 
actually work in factories in South Bend. 

Senator Capenarr. If they live on a farm they are fairly well off. 

Mr. Guntuer. They are what / 

Senator Capenartr. Fairly well off. 

Mr. Guntuer. Now, Senator, that is a big problem throughout 
America, that people who live on the farms are not so well off, particu- 
larly those who for years have been able to work in a small factory 
and now find that the factory is only working a few months out of the 
year, or something like that. They are in very, very difficult cireum- 
Slaieas In fact, these are the real forgotten farmers. They have 
such small or unproductive farms that they cannot put all of their land 
in the soil bank, and lose their jobs in the communities. So they are 
in the most desperate straits and have a very difficult time in keeping 
the family together. 

Senator Capenart. They are much better off than a city fellow who 
loses his job, because these farm people do have chickens that. they 
raise, and they grow their own vegetables, and they have a cow that 
they a and they have free rent. My point is, they are certainly 
much better off than a city oe who loses his job. 

Mr. Guntur. I think they are both very, very hard pressed if they 
do not have cash. 

Senator Carenart. If a farmer has no cash and a city fellow has 
no cash then the farmer is much better off than the city fellow. 

Mr. Guntuer. I would much rather be the farmer than the city 
fellow, without money. 

Senator Caprenart. Because he does raise his own chickens and 
milk his own cows—— 

Mr. Guntuer. But if you have to buy feed you need cash to get 
that feed, because you cannot grow anything in the wintertime. 
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Senator Cirenmarr. You cannot grow anything in the wintertime. 

Mr. Guntruer. You can raise chickens. 

Senator Careuarr. That does not apply to a big fellow, but just 
alittle fellow. 

Mr. Guntuer. That is right. 

Senator Carenarr. I wondered what was meant by that. Is not the 
same problem involved in helping those people as it is in helping the 
city fellow 4 

Mr. Gunrner. Absolutely. 

Senator Carenartr. That means you are creating a factory or em- 
ployment for people to geta job. 

Mr. Guntuer. That is right. 

Senator Carenartr. W hy do we distinguish between the two in 
here ‘ 

Mr. Guntrner. We do not here. I get to that in just a little bit. 

Senator Carenarr. I am looking for information this morning, 
because we are pretty well through with this hearing. What do we 
do for the rural fellow that we do not do for the city fellow, in this 
bill ¢ 

Senator Dovertas. Which bill are you speaking of ¢ 

Senator Carenartr. Any bill. 

Senator Doveras. S. 964 provides $100 million for industry in both 
eases. but the other bill confines the aid to the rural areas, to so-called 
technical assistance or advice. 

Mr. Guntner. That is right. 

Senator Carenartr. You ask for $100 million for the rural areas? 

Senator Dovue.as. Yes. 

Senator Carenarr. And how much for the city areas? 

Senator Doueras. $100 million. 

Senator CapeHarr. $100 million for both ? 

Senator Doucias. For each. 

Senator Carprnart. How would you spend the rural money? In 
what way would you spend the money for the rural help that would 
distinguish it from the way you would spend it for the city help? 
That is my point. : 

Senator Dovuaias. Would the Senator look at section 5 (b) ? 

Senator Caprnart. Section 5 what? 

Senator Doveras. 5 (b) on page 5. 

Senator Capruarr. Section 5 (b) on page 5. 

The Administrator shall also designate as “rural redevelopment areas” those 
rural areas within the United States in which he determines that there exist the 
largest number and percentage of low-income families, and a condition of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment or underemployment. In making the designa- 
tions under this subsection, the Administrator shall consider, among other rele- 
vant factors, the number of low-income farm families in the various rural 
areas of the United States, the proportion that such low-income families are to 
the total farm families of each of such areas, the relationship of the income 
levels of the families in each such area to the general levels of income in the 
United States, the current and prospective employment opportunities in each 
such area, and the availability of manpower in each such area for supplemental 
employment. 


1 understand that. but my point is, what will yon do for the rural 
people th: it you do not do for the ¢ itv fellow ? 

Senator Doveras. You do the same thing for both. 

Senator Caprnarr. Then why do we have two sections? 
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Senator Dovucuias. In order to make sure that each section is taken 
care of and that neither section monopolizes the funds. 

Senator CarrHart. But the funds will go to factories, will they 
not, or job-creating industries inside the city limits / 

Senator Doverias. Yes. But unless you have some specific ear- 
marking of funds it might be possible to get an administrator who 
would throw all of the funds into the e ity area. This is aimed to give 
to the rural areas an equal chance with the ¢ ities. 

Senator CareHart. But vou do not plan on loaning money here to 
build a factory 40 miles out in the country with nothing around it ; 
all, do you? 

Senator Dove as. Very frequently, as the Senator from Indiana 
very well knows, we have in the towns which are trading centers for 
farmers, an available labor supply within 8 or 10 miles, and these 
people are unemployed in certain portions of the year when they are 
not working on the farm, and their families may be underemployed 
in virtually all sections, at all times of the year. So small factories and 
local trading centers could provide substantial additions of employ- 
ment to rural people. 

Senator Carenartr. But the only reason then that you put it in here 
is they will be counted in arriving at whether help is needed ¢ 

Senator Dovenas. That is right. 

Senator Carenarr. I get it. Otherwise the treatment will be the 
same as it is for the other ¢ 

Senator Dovetas. That is right. 

Senator Capenart. Thank you. 

Senator Dove.ias. But probably it may well be that the factory in 
the country may be smaller than the factory in the urban area because 
of the labor supply, as you say. 

Mr. Gunruer. Redevelopment areas should be liberally det ined 
The administration bill rigidly defines redevelopment areas, while 8. 
964 provides several alternative criteria for determining areas which 
should be helped. We would suggest that the Administrator of the 
program also be permitted to use his good judgment in helping areas 
which would not meet the specifications of S. 964, but where a sharp 
fall-off in industrial activity can be foreseen and an unemployment or 
underemployment situation will develop. 

I have in mind a ularly a town that has a very large indusry 
and there is a merger coming up. You can see it. One of those two 
towns is probably going to suffer great unemployment because the 
two companies have merged, and one of the reasons why they have 
merged is to pull their production together in one of the cities. The 
administr: ator and the people in the ¢ ity can see it coming, and tf] his 
will permit them to start on the processes before the actual unem- 
ployment exists. I have in hae South Bend. I remember I had a 
house out there and I sold it a couple of years ago, and I wish I had 
done it a couple of years e: se because the Studebaker merger hap- 
pened and the rumors were such that nobody knew what would 
happen. So the value of the property drop ped a great deal. 

All I am suggesting is instead of waiting for something to hap- 
pen—and fortunately they are still producing at South Bend—I think 
that is something where we would want the Administrator to be 
able to watch it, and if something is really going to happen where it 
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would increase unemployment in South Bend, they would try to get 
Government contracts in there to keep it from happening. In that 
way we hope he could help in advance rather than wating until after 
it has happened and then come in. 

Senator Dovuenas. It has been suggested possibly the language on 
line 18 on page + of the bill which now reads- 







* * * in which he determines that there has existed substantial and persistent 
ynemployment for an extended period of time 

could be modified so that the words “or threatens to exist” could be 
inserted after the word “existed” so that it would read— 








* * * that there has existed or threatens to exist substantial and persistent 
unemployment for an extended period of time. 

Mr. GuntruHer. I think that would meet with what we have to have. 
I also agree with you that you need some standards in here. Other- 
wise you do not know what the Administrator will do with it. I have 
in mind © ongress permitting accelerated amortizations for tax pur- 
poses for all kinds of things. They really did not put a lid on it and 
the Administrator, or the Government gave away these certificates to 
everybody, and all they did was reduce Federal revenues in many 
areas where it cert: ainly should not have been granted. 

So I think you do need some standards as to what can be done, in 
the bill. 

Senator Dowgias. Thank you. 

Mr. Gunrurer. Rural redevelopment is important: The adminis- 
tration bill would restrict assistance to rural areas to technical advice. 
S. 964 would treat rural areas to the same benefits available to urban 
areas. Unemployment and underemployment in urban areas could, 
toa considerable extent, be avoided if adequate job opportunities were 
made available in the rural areas of America. In several instances 
where industrial facilities have been located in small towns, agricul- 
tural employees who in off seasons would have migrated to the cities 
have remained in the farm areas because off-season employment was 
available. 

This permits them to keep their children at home, too. There are 
areas in this country where the older boys are in between the period 
where they get old enough to have a job, but their fathers are still 
quite active in runing the farm, and so the boys have nothing to do. 
So they go off to Baltimore, if the vy are from around ( ‘umberland, and 
when the father gets too old to run his farm there is no farmer left. 
This is one way to help keep farmers on the farms. 

A sizable loan fund is needed: The administration proposal would 
authorize a pitifully small fund for loans for industrialization in the 
underdeveloped areas, while S. 964 would provide a much larger sum 
for this purpose, and S. 964 would permit these loans to cover a much 
larger percentage of the sum necessary to build new plant or capacity 
than would the administration measure. 

[f you can get a larger sum through the Congress, Mr. Chairman, 
I would hope the amount would be raised. I would agree with Senator 
Capehart that you could probably well spend $1 billion in this area. 

Senator Capenart. There is no limit to what you can spend. 
Senator Dovcias. I am trying to be very conservative, Mr. Gunther. 
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Mr. Gunruer. Yes,sir. In these days of tight money, it is doubtful 
that loans under conditions set forth in the administration measure 
would encourage new development. 

Public facilities essential to attract new industry: Again, in respect 
to loans for public facilities, S. 964 would provide far more funds and 
a larger percentage of the ‘etal 3 investment than would the adminis. 
tration proposal. Local communities, particularly those with large 
numbers of unemployed or underemployed workers, have an extremely 
difficult time raising the revenues necessary to support exist ing facili- 
ties and, for the most part, would be unable to raise the new funds 
needed to qualify for the Federal funds that would be made available 
under the administration bill. The provision in S. 964 which would 
permit outright grants for public facilities where the local community 
just cannot put up new funds, represents a realistic acceptance of the 
economic facts. Often private industry has refused to go into a town 
where public facilities—streets, sc hools, sew age—were Worn out or 
inadequate. 

Government procurement policies can help: While it recognizes that 
the inducement of private business is the basic hope of area redevelop- 
ment, S. 964 justifiably places emphasis upon the role Federal Govern- 
ment proc urement polici les can pl vy In promoting private economic 
activity in specific areas. Over the past few years, to an increasingly 
large extent, Government procurement has permitted prime contrac- 
tors, who are generally located in highly active economic areas, to 
determine the placement of secondary or subcontracts for Government 
work. This function is a Government function, and should be re- 
claimed by the Government and used as a tool to meet its responsibili- 
ties in area redevelopment. 

Families of retrainees need subsistence payments: The retraining 
features of S. 964 approach this problem realistically in providing 
subsistence payments for retrainees. The administration measure 
fails to provide for such payments. A worker with a family cannot 
exist without cash income while he undergoes a period of retraining. 
Therefore, under the administration measure, if the worker could 
not find employment he would by force of circumstances be required 
to move on to find some job, any kind of job, to provide food for his 
family. The retraining subsistence payments provided in 8. 964 would 
permit the conscientious family head to stay put long enough to be 
retrained. 

It seems to us, Mr. Chairman, that we have here another instance 
in which the administration permits its proclaimed intentions—and 
by proclaimed intentions I refer to the Economie Report of 1956 
and the one of 1957 quoted by Mr. Schnitzler this morning—to be 
frustrated by its unwillingness to do what needs to be done and to 
spend what needs to be spent. The experience with piecemeal meas- 
ures under two administrations should have taught us by now that 
a stubborn problems will yield only to bold, energetic action, 

backed by enough money to start these distressed areas on the upward 
spiral to prosperity. We believe your bill will do this; we are certain 
the administration bill will not. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much for testifying. The next 
session of the committee will be Wednesday at 10 a. m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the subcommittee recessed until 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957, at 10 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13, 1957 


UnItTEeD Srates SENATE, 
ComMMITrrEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRODUCTION AND STABILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room 301, Senate Office 
Building, at 10:05 a. m., Senator Paul H. Douglas (chi: airman of the 
subcomu:ittee ) presiding. 

Present : Senator Douglas. 

Also present ; Senator Clark. 

Senator Dovetas. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are very much honored in having with us this morning the 
distinguished Governor of the Keystone State, George M. Leader, who 
is accomipanied by his secretary of commerce, Mr. William R. Davlin, 
and his -ecretary of labor, Mr. William L. Batt, Jr. 

I know my distinguished colleague, the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania, Senator Clark, would like to have the privilege and the 
honor of introducing the Governor. 

Senator Clark. 

Senator Cuark. Mr. Chairman, may I say for the record how grate- 
ful I am pe 0 Governor Leader and his cabinet members, Mr. William 
L. Batt, Jr., secretary of labor, and Mr. William R. Davlin, his secre- 
tary of commerce, for coming down here today from Harrisburg. 

This bill is of vital importance to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. That fact is attested to by the willingness of the Governor 
and his top administrators to come down here and give the benefit 
of their thinking to the committee. 

I think it is fair to say that their testimony, which I certainly do 
not want to anticipate, will disclose that we believe in self-help in 
Pennsylvania. We are not asking for a Federal handout. 

Under Governor Leader's inspiring leadership, the Commonwealth 
is doing everything which could be humanly expected at the State 
level to assist these areas of chronic unemployment. 

Governor Leader, it is a great pleasure to welcome you today, and I 
am sure your statement will be of great use to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE M. LEADER, GOVERNOR; ACCOMPANIED 
BY WILLIAM R. DAVLIN, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE; AND 


WILLIAM L. BATT, JR., SECRETARY OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY, 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Governor Leaper. Thank you very much, Senator Douglas and Sen- 
ator Clark, and members of the Subcommittee on Production and Sta- 
bilization of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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It is a rare privilege for us to be here, and we are very grateful to 
you for the opportunity. 

With the consent of the chairman I would like to utilize the services 
of two very distinguished members of my cabinet, Secretary Davlin 
of the Dep: irtment of Commerce of Pennsylv: ania, and Secretary Batt 
of the Department of Labor and Industry. 

It is a satisfying duty for me, as Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, to testify, again, this year on the propos sed legislation 
for Federal aid in the economic redevelopment of the Nation’s areas of 
acute and chronic unemployment. 

We in Pennsy!vania have reason to know from firsthand experience 
what a tremendous problem of human suffering—and what a shameful 
waste of manpower and economic resources—is entailed for the com- 
munity, the State and the Nation by the toleration we seem to have 
shown over so many years for these spot conditions of mass unem- 
ployment, in the midst of the highest levels of production and em- 
ployment we have ever known in the United States. I think it isa 
pertinent fact we ought to add here that one-third of the area unem- 
ployment in the entire United States is in Pennsylvania. 

We are very proud that one of our own—Senator Joseph S. Clark— 
appears as a cosponsor of S. 964, the area redevelopment bill. The 
fact is that we consider this one of the major improvements in the bill 
this year, I might say, that is, the fact that Senator Clark is a co- 
sponsor. 

Senator Doveras. I think that is quite trve. 

Governor Leaver. Also we are proud that companion RO 
has been introduced in the House by Representative Daniel J. Flood, 
of Luzerne County, Pa. I understand that Pennsylvania Pratt 
atives Carrigg, Fenton, and Van Zandt appear as authors of the legis- 
lation being sponsored in the House for this same purpose by the 
executive department. 

Senator Doveias. I] wonder if I could interrupt vou for the sake of 
the record, because vou make references to Pennsylvania Representa- 
tives Carrigg, Fenton, and Van Vandt, who appeared as witnesses, as 
submitting companion bills. I think I should say Congressman Au- 
gustine B. Kelley sent over a statement this morning, which we will 
make part of the record at the conclusion of your remarks. Congress- 
man John Saylor, of Pennsylvania, appeared this morning and asked 
to testify, saying that he had another committee meeting and, there- 
fore, would like to testify early. I was compelled to say “No,” be- 
cause I wanted to give precedence to you, as I believe a governor out- 
seule a Congressman, and a Senator, too. I wanted to give you 
precedence, but I do think that the record should show that Congress- 
man Saylor is interested in this problem and was here and wanted to 
testify this morning. 

Senator Cirark. Might I also state for the record that Representa- 
tive Thomas Morgan who comes from southwest Pennsylvania, in the 
coal region, has also expressed great interest in this subject, and I am 
eonfident he would like to give his views before these hearings are 
concluded. 

Governor Leaver. I am very happy to learn that these additional 
Congressmen from Pennsylvania are showing an interest in a problem 
which cuts pretty well across the Commonwealth. It is a good indica- 
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tion that Pennsylvania is always well represented every time the hope 
of Federal aid for distressed areas 1s raised. 

That is a natural situation. 

We, in Pennsylvania, have had what I believe to be a unique experi- 
ence in the field of area economic maladjustment. 

Before the miracles of modern-day industrialization were upon us, 
we saw the ravages of the “cut out and get out” philosophy of lumber- 
ing leave dozens of our communities chost towns. We developed a 
thriving textile industry, only to see “large numbers of mills move 
South, in search of lower wages and other savings in production costs. 

For over two decades we have seen markets for our anthracite coal 
shrink, with the advent of oil and gas for space heating. We have 
watched our bituminous coal operators produce more and more coal 
with fewer and fewer men, the result of mine mechanization. We 
have been, and we remain, a very great State in railroad transporta- 
tion—but diesel engines have me: int a drastic reduction in maintenance 
employment. We have been, and we are, a ver y great steel-producing 
State. We produce something between a fourth and a third more steel 
than we did after World War II, but we do it with virtually no in- 
crease in employment in this field of activity. 

Senator Ciark. I am wondering if you do not feel, in connection 
with this legislation, the bituminous areas are also in need ¢ 

Governor Lreaper. They most certainly are, and we will be dis- 
cussing them in a moment. I am glad you called it to my attention, 
because I did not mean, by anything that has gone before, to imply 
that that is not an important aspect, largely, as you know, due to the 
mechanization in production there, and in some areas due to the deple- 
tion factor. Some of the more valuable types of coal, particularly 
metallurgical coal, in some areas have become depleted. Steel coal has 
not been in such great demand, so we have had problems in that bitu- 
minous area. You are quite correct. 

These have been dominant industries in Pennsylvania. They are 
not all dominant industries in every State, nor in our neighboring 
States. But they have been, and are, in Pennsylvania. It is unique, 
Isubmit, for a given State—especially one so large as Pennsylvania— 
to suffer concurrent and simultaneous mal: adjustme nt in its dominant 
— And these maladjustments explain the persistent prolifi- 

ration of distressed areas in Pennsylvania. 

Scher, textiles, anthracite and bituminous coal, transportation, 
steel—these have been major elements in the growth of the national 
economy. 

When changing technology and market conditions, nationally, leave 
tens of thousands of workers in these industries without employment— 
and deprive their youth of employment opportunities at home—we 
have ane for us something more than a problem for individual 
initiative, or for community and State initiative. We have a problem 
involving a neneandaiins for the Nation as well. 

As this subeommittee knows more expertly than we, Pennsylvania 
is not alone in this matter. Southern Illinois and Indiana, northern 
Michigan, eastern Kentucky, and West Virginia, all the New England 
States, some in the South are also involved. Let the national income 
or gross national product slip for a while, and dozens of communities 
in these several areas show up in the labor market reports as areas of 
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substantial labor surplus. And even during very high leveis of 
national economic activity, such as those of the past year or so, places 
like Seranton, Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton, Pottsville, Altoona, Johns- 
town, Uniontown—along with dozens of much smaller Pennsylvania 
communities—remain areas of chronic mass unemployment. 

Senator Doveras. I wonder if I might ask for my own information 
a literary question. 

Governor Leaver. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. I have been reading for some years the novels of 
Mr. John O’Hara. Am I correct in believi ing the locale for the stories 
is the town known as Pottsville? 

Governor Leaver. I am told that that is the locale. 

Otf the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Doueias. Bad things have been said about Chicago too, 
occasionally, which I know to be untrue or unrepresentative of the 
city as a whole, so I do not want to have it thought that Iam forming 
any bad impressions of your area. I did wish to give to Mr. O’Hara’s 
novels, in the words of Shakespeare, a local habitation. 

Governor Lraprer. Yes. I think one of the last ones he did, the 
locale was Lykens, the community from which my executive secretary 
comes. So we hear a lot about Mr. O’Hara in our office in Harr seberee 

Senator CLark. He has one about Harrisburg, too. 

Governor Leaprr. Yes. I had not realized that. 

Now that we know some of the problems other than economic about 
this region, I would like to ask the secretary of labor and industry, 
Mr. Batt, to give us some of the statistics on unemployment in Penn- 
sylvania, so that we can get a better gr: asp of the scope of the problem. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Batt, we are very glad to welcome you 

Mr. Barr. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Doveras. You would like to have this report of Pennsyl- 
Vania’s unemployment problem made a part of the record, Mr, Batt! 

Mr. Barr. Yes, because it is far too lengthy to read in detail. 

Senator Doveias. We will do that and have it printed at the 
conclusion of Governor Leader’s remarks. (See p. 228). 

Mr. Barr. It goes into some detail. It has been prepared by the 
bureau of employment security and goes into much greater detail 
than we can go into with the time available for analyzing this 
problem. 

Senator, it is with some trepidation and some humility that I get 
up to lecture on economics to an economics professor. 

Senator Dovetas. That was a long time ago and I have forgotten 
most of what I knew. 

Mr. Barr. These charts (see p. 223), I think, dramatize the problem 
of unemployment in Pennsylvania rather dramatically. As shown in 
chart 1, Pennsylvania currently has 11 areas classified as areas of 
substantial labor surplus on the official area classification list of the 
United States Department of Labor. Four of these are major metro- 
politan areas which are regularly included in the classification sys- 
tem, and seven are smaller areas which are classified because they 
have substantial labor surpluses. All 11 of these areas have been 
continuously classified as surplus areas for 2 years or longer, and 
all would qualify as industrial redevelopment areas under S. 964. 
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We had our people check this and are delighted to see that your 
criteria as written in the present bill, which is a oe improvement 

over the last bill, would include all of these area 

Senator Ciark. Could I interrupt to ask you lever you determined 
for your statistical purposes what an area is? 

Mr. Barr. Generally speaking, these criteria are established by the 
United States Department of Labor, Senator, and a labor market 
area is generally defined as a commuting area surrounding an indus- 
trial center. 

Senator CLark. I wonder if you would not agree with me that that 
“an sometimes be a rather deceptive and unduly optimistic area to 
take. For example, 1 am sure you would agree with me that there 
are areas inside the city of Philadelphia where we have shoe ae 
conditions, low standards of living, and unemployment, where for 
rood, long while we have had obsolescent industrial loft scatblasies? 
ae where, because of the fact that thé bureau of employment security 
takes all of southeastern Pennsylvania into its area, including actions 
with a normally good level of employment. We do not see that little 
festering sore which has become pretty big right within some of our 
most prosperous areas. 

As you know, this bill would make it possible for the Administra- 
tor to utilize the Urban Renewal Act for industrial redevelopment 
in those areas. Also, I call your attention to the fact that on chart 1 
I do not see Washington County indicated as a distressed area, al- 
though the figures indicate that it is. That is because the Pittsburgh 
area as a whole 1s more prosperous. 

Mr. Barr. The black areas on chart 1 are the major labor market 
areas, and this is simply a definition on the point of size. The cross- 
hatched areas are the minor labor market areas and this is simply 
because they are smaller in territory and population. 

As we make clear in the longer presentation, in addition to these 
we have other areas of labor surplus which are too small to get into 
the statistics. 

Senator CLiark. That is right. 

Mr. Barr. Your point is well taken, though. Not only do we have 
this problem in cities, but in rural areas. That is why the bill as 
now written gives a great deal of latitude to defining these rural areas 
We have them even in Pennsylvania, although I assume you had the 
southeast primarily in mind, where there are areas in the Appala- 
chians of rural underemployment. We have similar areas in Pennsy]- 

vania, and the only reason why this has not attracted national 
attention before this is because of the difficulty of statisticians in 
identifying it. 

Senator Crark. That is exactly the point I wanted to make. I know 
several rural counties in Pennsylvania where there is chronic and 
persistent unemployment and underemployment, and the family farm 
is gradually breaking up. with people leaving the farms. Yet the 
statistical methods of the bureau of employment security are not such 
that they reveal the situation in these areas. 

Mr. Barr. Yes. You are quite right in that, Senator. 

But it is a statistical problem, ‘and an exceedingly difficult one, 
that they have not succeeded in licking. 

Governor Leaper. Excuse me for just a moment. I think, fortu- 
nately, the language of the bill is drafted in such a manner that the 
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administrator would not be bound by these areas that are arbitrarily 
set, which I am sure you are aware of. 

Senator CrarK. Yes. I wanted to make the point clear that we 
do have that kind of problem in Pennsylvania. 

Governor Lreaper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barr. In the United States as a whole, only 19 major areas 
are currently listed as areas of substantial labor surplus. Thus the 
four major areas in Pennsylvania alone account for more than one- 
fifth of the total in the entire country. But even more important, as 
the Governor pointed out in his testimony, they account for one-third 
of the total labor surplus area unemployment in the United States, 

So when you have the Governor of Pennsylvania in front of you, 
vou have somebody representing in effect a third of the entire problem 
in the urban areas. 

Senator Doveras. I notice from the report which was made last 
year by the Senate Labor Committee that you have a number of coun- 
ties in I ennsylvania which have extremely low farm income also. 

Mr. Barr. A low farm income also. 

Senator Dovenas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barr. This illustrates our point. 

Likewise, Pennsylvania’s seven smaller areas of substantial labor 
surplus represent one-eighth of the United States total of that type. 
This just gives you a geographical breakdown. If we put in these 
agricultural counties, we would cover more. We have not been able 
to spot that. 

Chart 2 is the average unemployment in all of the Pennsylvania 
labor surplus areas from 1953 to 1956. Our average unemployment 
in these 11 areas taken together in 1953 ran 68,000; in 1954 it ran 
112,000: that was, of course, the recession of 1954; in 1955 it ran 
95,000: and in 1956 it ran 77,000, 

This is a large proportion of all the unemployment in the State of 
Pennsylvania in these areas. 

Senator CrarKk. Have you gotten the figures for January of this 
vear vet‘ 

Mr. Barr. I do not have those figures with me, Senator, but the 
economy seems to be sitting on the fence, as I think Senator Douglas 
pointed out in his comment on the President’s economic report. It 
does not know quite which way it is going and we are beginning to 
fee] the softness— 

Senator Crark. The unemployment figures, I believe, have in- 
creased substantially in January. 

Mr. Barr. Yes, and we are beginning to feel it in steel and coal 
already. 

Chart 3 is the 1956 average. These are all level and the m: 
is smal]. with the heaviest percentage of unemployment areas on top. 
You will notice that Pottsville, speaking of Mr. O'Hara, has 18 
percent unemplovment in a vear of prosperity like 1956, 18 percent: 
20 percent was the national average during the depression. 

Senator Doveras. If vou are a friend of Mr. O’Hara’s, I suggest 
here is a subject to which he might devote his literary talents 

Mr. Barr. Yes. I would like to see that. 

The second one, Uniontown-Connellsville—and this is in Favette 
County that you were talking about, Senator Clark—ran as high 
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as 16 percent in that year. Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton ran 13 percent, 
and so it goes. Scranton'is down to about 11 percent. Lock Haven 
js at the 6 percent cutoff point. 

For the purpose of comparison, we put the State average on the 
last line. The State average unemployment last year was about 
5 percent, and the national figure was between 3 and 4 percent. This 
js what we call surplus unemployment. ‘This need not be. 

The persisting heavy volume of unemployment has, of course, 
contributed very substantially to the large volume of unemployment 
compensation activity in Pennsylvania. During the past 7 years, 
1950 to 1956, inclusive, over 56 million claims for State unemployment 
compensation were filed in Pennsylvania. In that time Pennsyl- 
yania alone paid out over $990 million, or almost $1 billion, in State 
unemployment compensation benefits. 

As would be expected, the areas of substantial labor surplus account 
for a large part of unemployment compensation claims and payments. 
The 11 such areas which now exist in Pennsylvania have only about 
one-seventh of the State’s covered labor force, but in the past 4 years 
have accounted for almost one-third of all claims and payments. 
Thev have one-seventh of the labor force and have made one-third 
of all claims and payments. 

Senator Doveias. One question, Mr. Batt. You have a so-called 
merit rating system of unemployment compensation in your State 
with the rates graduated according to the incidence of unemployment. 

Mr. Barr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovenas. That means, then, that the areas which are worst 
hit will have to pay the highest rate of contributions! The employers 
will have to pay the highest rate of contributions. Is that right? 

Mr. Barr. As I understand it, the merit rating is on the basis of 
individual performance—and correct me if I am wrong—of an indi- 
vidual plant. 

Senator Doveias. Yes. But I mean, areas of high unemployment 
will also be areas where individual plants have suffered high unem- 
ployment too, 

Mr. Barr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doueias. And that will raise their contribution rate to the 
State fund ? 

Mr. Barr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. This means a heavier financial burden on an 
industry which is already in difficulties ? 

Mr. Barr. Yes, sir. That is quite correct. 

Senator Doveias. So once you start on the downgrade then, under 
the so-called merit rating system, which incidentally I always opposed 
in the thirties. you make it still more difficult for the industries to stage 
a comeback. 

Mr. Barr. Yes, sir. But the industry of the entire State bears 
part of this burden too. 

Senator Dovetas. I understand that. 

Mr. Barr. And I think it is a drag on the industry of the entire 
State. I think they have an enormous interest in solving this problem. 

Senator Dovenas. I agree. 

Mr. Batt. Public assistance costs in Pennsylvania have been swollen 
asa result of the continuing high levels of unemployment. Inthe years 
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1950 to 1956, inclusive, Pennsylvania spent over $732 million in direet 
public-assistance payments to people in need. 

In the last 4 years, as shown in chart 4 unemployment compensa- 
tion and public assistance benefits in these areas have totaled $316 
million. If this unemployment had been reduced—and it is somethin 
we tried to show in this chart—if it had been reduced to 3 percent of 
the labor force we could have saved $193 million in Pennsylvania 
alone. Failure to solve this problem is costly. It is far more econom- 
ical, in dollar terms as well as in human terms, to put people to work 
than to subsidize them out of work. 

We tried to show in this chart that in 1953, as a case in point, total 
unemployment compensation and public assistance ran $60 million; 
in 1954 it ran $103 million; in 1955, $80 million; and in 1956, $71 
million. 

If we could have brought unemployment down to the national aver- 
age in those years, and could have achieved more or less full employ- 
ment in those years, this is the situs ition we would have had, and we 
would have been paying about $30 million a year in both unemploy- 
ment compensation and public assistance. So we would have stood to 
save $193 million over these 4 years alone. 

Senator Doveias. Over 4 years alone? 

Mr. Barr. Yes, sir. This is costing us money. This is what I do 
not think the folks realize—that this is costing us money. 

Senator Doveras. And public-assistance payments are met entirely 
out of State funds? 

Governor LraperR. General assistance is entirely State funds. When 
you get into the category types—— 

Senator Dovetas. Does this include old-age benefits, and children’s 
benefits, and so forth ? 

Governor Leaver. I am not certain of those statistics. 

Mr. Barr. We will have tocheck that. As shown is chart 5 in order 
to reduce unemployment to 3 percent of the labor force in these 11 sur- 
plus areas in Pennsylvania, 56941 additional jobs are needed. Based 
on the assumption that each created manufacturing job in turn pro- 
duces one job in trade, service, or other nonmanufacturing activities, 
it would be necessary to create 28,473 manufacturing jobs to produce 
the necessary 56,941 jobs required. 

Senator Doveras. I think that 1-to-1 ratio is frankly most conserva- 
tive. 

Mr. Barr. Very conservative. 

Senator Doveras. It is hard to know what the multiplier is, but I 
would think it is more than that. So I think you are conservative in 
those figures. 

Mr. Barr. There is no definitive figure. The experts have never 
agreed, but at least it is conservative. 

Senator Dovuaias. Yes. 

Mr. Barr. And this 28473 jobs, as the Governor and secretary 
Davlin will indicate later to us, in a pretty encouraging figure. 
That is, it is oe This is an exercise and an attempt to show the 
relationship between new manufacturing jobs and capital investment 
required, and to try to put a dollar figure on this. 

Since it is generally recognized that $15,000 of capital investment 13 
required to create 1 job in manufacturing, a total capital investment 
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of $427 million would be required in Pennsylvania’s 11 surplus areas 
to produc e 28,475 manufacturing jobs. 

Senator Doverias. Again I want to say, I suppose these are the 
average figures for the c countr vy as a whole, but if you could take light 
industry y; if it would be possible to develop light industry rather than 
heavy industry, you would not need as much. capital per worker, and 
hence your aggregate would be less. 

Mr. Bart. That is correct. 

Senator Dovexas. Light industries, since they produce for the con- 
sumer demand, are more stable economically than the heavy industries, 
which are subject to cyclical fluctuations. 

Mr. barr. That is correct. 

Senator Dove.as. So again I want to say I think you are conserv- 
ative. 

Mr. Barr. This is a conservative figure, but most of the expansion, 
unfortunately, Senator, is in the heavy industry. We took this figure 
from your testimony and the testimony on the tax-amortization Dill. 
If yon take total investment and divide it by the number of jobs, you 
come down to around $15,000. I think it is a safe figure, or a defens- 
ible figure, anyway. 

Senator Ciark. In this last paragraph of your statement, Mr. Batt, 
in the fourth line, I note you say 28,473 “nonmanufacturing jobs. 
Should that not be manufacturing jobs ? 

Mr. Barr. Thank you for pointing it out. It should be manu- 
facturing jobs. It is a typographical error. You are quite correct. 

Senator Crark. We will correct that. 

Another point, before you move on. You know the administration 
has a bill here which would call for a total of $50 million for the 
entire program throughout the United States. At the last hearing 
before this committee I suggested that that amount is almost laugh- 
ably small, and that Pennsyly: ania itself could quite readily use ‘the 
entire $50 million in Federal contribution. 

I wonder if you agree with that. 

Mr. Barr. Senator, I could not agree more. This point is very well 
supported by our discussion. Our studies indieate that approximately 

5 percent of the cost of $427 million for total capital investment, or 
$106 million, would be required for factory buildings alone. Assum- 
ing that 20 percent, or $21 million, of this ‘total is raisable from com- 
munity subscriptions, this would leave a total of $85,419,000 necessary 
to be raised from Federal Government and State government, and 
other sources. $85 million in the State of Pennsylvania alone. 

This indicates perfectly the point you made. 

Senator Crark. I know we are going to hear from both you and 
Secretary Davlin about the very fine State program which Governor 
Leader has initiated. But at this point, could you tell us the approxi- 
mate amount of money that that State program will yield in terms 
of knocking down the 485 million, so that we can see what the Federal 
Government would be asked to do after State and local resources 
would be exhausted ? 

Mr. Davin. We could do it, or approximate it, at least. 

Senator Crark. One final point, Mr. Batt. Perhaps later in your 
testimony you touch on this matter, but in addition to enabling the 
State government to save millions of dollars in general assistance and 
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unemployment compensation, if you were to get some Federal assigt- 
ance from this kind of program, there would be another very real 
benefit, would there not, because people who are at work pay taxes, 
not only to the State but to the Federal Government? So the end 
result of this program would be not only to recreate wealth in the 
Commonwealth, but to help the local, State, and Federal Government 
in obtaining substantially more revenues; is that not so? 

Mr. Barr. Yes. Very definitely. It would increase the income of 
localities and the State and Federal Government from the earnings 
of these folks. . 

Senator Clark. We might even get our bait back. 

Mr. Barr. This would be one of the best investments you could 
possibly make, because if you were to pass this bill and this money 
would be invested, it would be a one-time investment; whereas un- 
employment insurance and public assistance goes on, and on, and on, 

Senator Doucuias. I would like to point this out, if I may: That 
while under our present very bad system of governmental bookkeep. 
ing this would show up as ane xpenditure, in reality it would be a capi- 
tal investment. If we had a capital budget, as every corporation has, 
it would not enter it into the operating taxes for the current year, be- 
cause every corporation differentiates between its balance sheet on the 
one hand and its ope rating record on the other. It carefully seg 
gates the capital investment as such on the balance sheet exc Jie 
from operating costs. 

Mr. Barr. Youare quite right. This money will come back. 

Senator Crark. I would suggest, Senator Douglas, we are really 
dealing in folklore in our budgetary terms today. They have no 
reality from the standpoint of usefulness, as far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Barr. I do not have copies of these charts to file with you, but 
if I may send them down, I would like to supplement this statement 
with that. 

Senator Dovcias. Thank you. We will insert them in the record. 
(See p. 223.) That is very constructive testimony. In fact, it is the 
most constructive testimony we have had. 

Governor Leaper. Fine. Thank you. 

In light of all of this, you may be sure that Pennsylvania endorses 
and supports S. 964, the area-redevelopment bill which you have under 
consideration. The appropriations involved are very substantial 
sums, and we realize that they come before you at a time when, to me 
inflationary tendencies, you are scanning all appropriations with a 
“buying eye.” But those sums measure both the extensive seriousness 
of the problem and the necessary boldness of the attack proposed 
to be made upon it. 

We have had this problem with us for a long time. If ever we are 
to put it behind us, we will need, in my judgment, a program of some- 
thing like this magnitude. Halfway measures, palliatives, simply will 
not do. They can be worse than no program at all, for they can mean 
a futile waste of funds and effort. And in raising false hopes among 
the people living under conditions of economic distress and malad- 
justment, they can even involve a cruel abuse of the faith of such 
people in democratic processes. 

Senator Crark. I would like to underline that. I think it is a 
splendid statement of just exactly what the administration bill will do. 
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Governor Leaver. The program envisioned in S. 964 is no palliative. 
It embraces an array of activities which involves a number of major 
domestic programs of the Federal Government, which cuts across a 
very large number of State and local governmental activities, and 
which deals importantly with the continuing wave of business and 
industrial expansion, in terms of the promise that expansion holds for 
the economic redevelopment of our distressed areas. 

Just as Pennsylvania stands out in front with respect to area eco- 
nomic maladjustment, Pennsylvania has been busy dealing with the 
problem. Our communities have won something of a national reputa- 
tion for their efforts at self-help, over the years. More recently, the 
Commonwealth has entered the field of assistance to economic rede- 
velopment of areas with what is proving to be an effective and popular 
program, bipartisan and nonpolitical in sponsorship and adminis- 
tration. 

During recent days and weeks we have been considering the pro- 
visions of S. 964 in terms of economic redevelopment efforts already 
underway in Pennsylvania. I believe it may be helpful to the subcom- 
mittee—and perhaps make some of my subsequent remarks more in- 
telligible—if I outline some of the things being done in Pennsylvania 
inthis field, for it will be our mutual task to see to it that the proposed 
Federal program and the going State program complement, supple- 
ment. and gear in with each other. 

I would like to have the secretary of commerce, in charge of this 
program in the Commonwealth, give us some background on that pro- 
oTram. 

Senator Dovucnias. Mr. Davlin, we are very glad to have you. 

Mr. Davury. As the Governor, said, Senator, there is incorporated 
in this statement a description of the economic development activities 
going on in Pennsylvania, locally and at the State level, with the 
thought that that type of background might give the subcommittee 
a picture of how a new Federal program and these various State pro- 
grams might be integrated. 

Senator Dovenas. Go ahead. 

Mr. Davin. Since World War II, our preliminary figures indicate 
some 80 Pennsylvania community nonprofit corporations have built an 
estimated 112 factory buildings, now occupied by manufacturing firms 
on lease or lease-purchase arrangements. They provide employment 
for approximately 26,823 workers. The aggregate construction cost 
of these buildings came to roughly $44 million, and they were financed 
by a combination of local, popular subscription funds, as equity, and 
first-mortgage loans from banks. 

They do not finance machinery and equipment in these programs. 

This chart is perhaps not visible from where you sit, but there is a 
scattering of these plants. As of our last count, we had 104, but we 
areup some. You note the preponderance of them, or two-thirds of 
them, are in what I might describe as the coal region up in northeast 
Pennsylvania, and a scattering in the west. 

Senator Doveras. You skip the large Lancaster farm land area, 
do you not ? 

Mr. Davin. Yes. 

_ Senator Doveias. One of the most prosperous areas in the United 
States, where the farms yield abundantly and people save large por- 
tions of their income. 
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Mr. Davin. Yes. 

Senator Doueias. Instead of it being a depressed area. 

Mr. Davurn. The Governor has a farm im that area. 

Governor Leaver. I do not have one of the real good limestone 
farms down there, Senator Douglas, but I would love one. 

Senator Cirark. Mr. Davlin, "| wonder if you would draw any pos- 
sible connection between the number of plants shown on your maps in 
the anthracite area, particularly in Lackawanna County, with the 
fact that the situation got worse first there, and there ‘fore they had 
more time to do things’ I think it is very interesting that local inj- 
tiative has done as much as it has. That Scranton plan is something 
we can be very proud of. 

Mr. Davuirn. That is precisely the reason in our judgment. The 
problem began there first, through loss of anthracite markets due to 
oil and gas space heating. It is an old problem, going back to the 
depression days, and even before that, perhaps, but they vot their 
start essentially just before World War II, and have been going great 
euns. 

One thing we would lke to point out, since the Scranton plan has 
become nationally known, is that we are talking here about 80 Seran- 
ton plants. It is not all in Scranton. The leadership of it, and the 
concept of it, did begin there, but it was the stimulus of the initial im- 
pact of the thing that caused them to get the head start, as we will see 
as we come to it here going out into the West in the bituminous fields, 
As I say, there were $44 million worth of construction costs : roughly, 
I would say 55 percent bank money and 45 percent local subs: ription 
funds. 

That ties in nicely with Mr. Batt’s estimates a little earlier here, as 
to what it would take for the communities to put up. He made the 
statement that this is a dual job, even in the dollar magnitude, provided 
there is supplementary Federal assistance. 

This indigenous, community movement is still vigorously underway 
aud in labor-surplus areas the Commonwealth, through the Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Development Authority, is now partic panting with 
tlie local, nonprofit corporation and the banks in the financing 

Incidentally, Senator Clark, in our bill we can draw a ¢ ircle around 
any area , providing it meets the test, and we do not need to go by the 
broad labor market designations that are nationwide in the st: tistical 
reporting system. 

Senator Ciark. That is one difference between S. 964 and the admin- 
istration bill. 

Mr. Davurn. In those areas, through our industrial development 
authority we can and we are making loans to the community groups 
of up to 30 percent of the construction cost of industrial buildings, 
provided such groups put up at least 20 percent of the cost, have a 
responsible industrial tenant or buyer under contract to occupy and 
eperate the facility, and there is a firm arrangement for the balance 
of the financing. Normally that is in the form of a first mortgage 
bank loan, with the authority in a second mortgage loan position, 


The Pennsylvania constitution precludes loans by the ¢ ‘ommonwealth 
to private business firms, and the authority act restricts loans of the 
authority to construction only ; that is, mac hiner) and equipment must 


¢ provided by the industrial tenant or buyer involved. 
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Senator Crark. Could I ask you now this question! 3S. 964 would 
permit loans on machinery and equipment. I wonder what your posi- 
tion isonthat. Was it impoanble to get it into the State act, or do vou 
yot think it is wise, Mr. Davlin? 

Mr. Davin. May I say we did not try. What we were thinking of 
isthis: I think we drew our act rather conservatively, even with respect 
tu buildings. It was our thinking that those buildings might be secur- 
ity for a loan and that they should not be too special purpose in their 
nature. By the same token, the Commonwealth owning a bunch of 
iithes, or something of that sort, might not be a very feasible thing 
from a security sti indpoint. 

However, we had no strong feelings, and with S. 964 as a supple- 
mentary source of credit for that purpose for the companies it would 
be very lovely. 

Senator Dovenas. Mr. Davlin, this problem has given us a great 
deal of concern as to whether or not we should include machinery 
and eqi pment. Of course, it is highly desirable not to have it tied! 
up in specialized equipment, but I talked to the machine-tool people, 
and they told me there are 4 or 5 basic machines which have a wide 

variety of use and which are relativ ely safe to transfer and to lend on. 

Of course, the two most conspicuous cases are lathes and drill 

resses. 

Mr. Davin. Yes. 

Senator Dovarias. Those can be set by means of a jig to a wide 

variety of purposes. 

Mr. Davirn. That is right. 

Senator Doveras. So really they are all-purpose basic machines. 

Senator CLark. Mr. Davlin, we have in Pennsylvania chattel-mort- 
gage sales and a lease type of security for machinery and equipment. 
So there is no real difficulty in getting an appropriate lien, is there ? 

Mr. Davitn. We cannot under our Constitution loan money to » 
private firm, on the one hand, and, on the other, the communities 
which have achieved this program of building do not themselves 
finance machinery and equipment, so that we have not been in it. 

As I mentioned here in connection with getting aggregate costs—— 
Senator CrarKk. Let me put it this way, before we leave the subject: 
Would you not think there might be a good many potential enter- 
prises which could be gotten under way if it were legal to make a loan 
on machinery and equipment, where you would have to abandon the 
project if you did not have authority to do it? 

Mr. Davury. I would think so. 

Governor Leaver. If I may supplement that just a little, one of 
the great sources of strength of our local community development 
groups has been the fact that they have gambled on building a shell, 
that is, the foundation, walls, and a roof. This meant a new indus- 
try coming in could save perhaps 3, 4, 5, or 6 months. Some of them 

want the building yesterday. They are in a great hurry. One of the 
reasons why we devised our program as we did was to dovetail into 
this tec hnique of attracting industry by having a shell available and 
getting them in there quickly ‘ 

Senator Crark. In your experience, Mr. Davlin, would there not be 

a good many light industries where the cost of the machinery and 
equipment would be a very large percentage of the entire required 

capital investment ? 
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Mr. Davurn. I suppose where it is really substantial is in the heayijer 
process industries. In the lighter ones I would think it would tend 
to be in the lower ranges relatively—chemical plants. 

Senator Douatas. That i isright. We think $50,000 may be too high, 
because you cannot expect us to finance blast furnaces or tr emendously 
costly machines. That is really beyond the range of any possibility, 

Senator CiarKk. On the other hand, the land cost in these areag js 
apt to be relatively slight. 

Mr. Davurn. That is true. 

Mr. Barr. On the Federal experience we found, Senator Clark, 
typically three-quarters or 75 percent of the total new capital invest- 
ment on the average in the United States is for equipment, and one- 
quarter, or 25 percent, for plant. 

Senator Char K. Would you then agree, Mr. Batt, it is wise for 
S. 964 to retain the provision which would permit financing of ma- 
chinery and equipment 4 

Mr. Barr. I think it is wise, but I think it may raise some problems, 
One is it will cost a lot more money. 

Mr. Davin. I might interpolate, without prolonging it, the Gov- 
ernor mentioned the matter of shell buildings, which is very vital 
tous. Many of these communities are complete ly sold on something 
which would have shocked some of us a few years ago. The -y will go 
out and build a building without a company in sight at all. They 
will not put in the floor but will erect the steel and brick and roof, 
and that is a terribly salable thing. One of the advantages to the 
occupant is he can have that building finished to his specifications. 

In our bill, with the heavy volume of community financed buildings 
already on the landscape, we have another provision that was, we 
thought, a little too fine a point to get in here, but we will make them 
loans on their existing buil« lings, and use those buildings as our 
security, provided that they t ake those dollars and go over here and 
start a shell building. 

Then when they do have a company ready for a shell we will come 
in with the permanent financing of that building. We are using up 
money raised in years past and applying it to the future. 

Governor Lraprer. Some of these communities passed the hat pretty 
often, and obviously some of these hard-hit communities like Seranton, 
where they raised $4,500,000, and other communities which raised 
$1 million—those relatively hard-hit communities could not go on 
passing the hat forever. 

Senator CLarK. That is right. 

Mr. Davirn. The authority was organized last August and is just 
getting underway, but since that time it has made 15 loan commit- 
ments, aggregating $1,821,129 on projects which will cost $6,284,850 
and provide direct employment for 3,300 workers. Pending applica- 
tions will raise the figures to $3,143,129 in loan commitments, $8,758,- 
850 in aggregate construction cost and 4,880 new factory jobs. 

Last May our general assembly provided $5 million as the initial 

capital fund of the authority. A biennial budget request for an addi- 
tional $5 million is pending in the present session of the legislature, 
with reasonable assurance of passage. 

Senator Ciark. That is a revolving fund; is it not ? 

Mr. Davurn. Yes, sir. The Pennsylvania Department of Com- 
merce administers the Commonwea!th’s industrial development pro- 
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gram, including operations of the authority. The department has an 
additional fund of $1 million from which it makes matching fund 
grants to countrywide industrial development agencies to assist in 
defraying their expenses for research, promotion, and general op- 
erations. eas 

The department services and collaborates with all community indus- 
trial development organizations and with the development depart- 
ments of railroads and utilities. 

All agencies of the State government with programs pertinent to 
industrial development activity cooperate with the department in the 
program. The department has a professional industrial development 
staff of economic and plant-location specialists as well as a staff for 
yacation and travel development, and urban planning and redevel- 
opment. We have a biennial budget of $1 million and an additional 
$350,000 advertising fund. 

Now we come to another part of this Pennsylvania activity perti- 
nent to S. 964. 

There are in Pennsylvania 268 city, borough, or regional planning 
commissions at work on land-use studies, zoning ordinances, major 
street plans and the delineation of blighted areas for urban renewal. 
For this latter work there are 38 municipal slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment authorities. It is not just the Golden Triangle of 
Pittsburgh but they are scattered up in western Pennsylvania, in 
Uniontown and other places. 

Senator CLark. The State planning board was reorganized by Gov- 
ernor Leader and placed by him directly uncer .iis authority. 

Mr. Davin. The responsibility, naturally, to do this was left in 
the department, and we are involved in a matching program. 

Senator Dovatas. 'To use a metaphor, is it not true in Pittsburgh 
the lion and the lamb have not only chosen to lie down together but 
actually harnessed themselves to the car of progress and are pulling? 

Senator Crark. There is a question as to which is the lion and 
which is the lamb. 

Senator Dovc.as. I thought I would leave that ambiguity. 

Mr. Daviin. These are interesting figures. Since 1949 the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania has spent roughly $4,500,000 in financial 
grants to urban redevelopment authorities. Our Department of 
Commerce has a present fund of $5 million for this purpose, and 
there is pending before the general assembly a budget request for an 
additional $5 million, for emergency redevelopment grants. 

Local redevelopment authorities have applications pending for 
State urban redevelopment grants in the amount of just over $28 
million with us for the State portion. As the subcommittee knows, 
the Federal Government matches State and local redevelopment funds 
ona 2 for 1 basis. Thus, a dollar of Commonwealth money and a 
dollar of community money results in a grant of $4 from the Federal 
Government. 

That concludes the discussion of the activities which certainly 
would be pertinent to this kind of program, both industrial develop- 
ment and urban redevelopment. 

Governor Leaver. I thank you very much, Secretary Davlin. It is 
principally against this background of community and State activity 
91201—57—pt. 1——15 
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in the industrial development and urban redevelopment fields that we 
in Pennsylvania have been considering the provisions of S. 964. 

We are confident that the bill can be of substantial assistance. We 
are anxious, however, to place before the subcommittee for considera- 
tion a number of comments which may be pertinent to achieving the 
fullest possible benefits from the program. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The program set forth in S. 964 presents an administrative problem 
of obvious difficulty. The authors of the bill have, it seems to me, 
wisely refrained from restricting the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration with an elaborate, detailed scheme for administrative opera- 
tions. One factor, however, concerns a number of community indus- 
trial development organizations in Pennsylvania and to some extent 
the administration I head. 

It is understandable that community organizations so deeply im- 
mersed in effective industrial development activity should feel con- 
fident of their own patterns of organization and procedure. They 
have expressed to us a feeling that the committee structure suggested 
in S. 964 could result in superimposing a layer of organization over 
them with resultant duplication and confusion. Similarly, the bill 
makes no explicit provision for cooperation between the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration and State industrial development organi- 
zations such as we have in Pennsylvania. 

With respect to this matter, the bill is clearly broad enough to permit 
the Administrator to establish collaboration and communication with 
local and State industrial de velopme nt organizations. Tlowever, in 
an undertaking of this magnitude, and to do all that may appropriately 
be done to preclude unnecessary confusion and possible conflict, per- 
haps it would be worthwhile to provide that the Administrator should 
work with and through State and local industrial development organi- 
zations, where they exist and operate on a substantial and bona fide 
basis. 

Senator Doveias. May I interject that I think you have made a very 
valuable and important suggestion here, Governor, of the need of 
harnessing State authorities w rhe re they are moving ahead in an aggres- 
sive manner. Recently I was a little reluctant to make action by the 
Federal Government conditional upon approval by the States because 
this would permit some States to veto local measures. 

One of the difficulties that we have to deal with in this is that fre- 
quently the State as a whole will be reluctant to admit, for political 
reasons, or false pride, that there are areas where the problem is acute. 
For instance, in my own State, as Mr. Batt knows, we have had great 
difficulty in southern Illinois for at least 10 years. Yet the most influ- 
ential newspaper in the State persists in deprecating the need and 
has published an editorial saying the only relief needed there is a |: arge 
number of one-way railroad tic ‘kets. Therefore, if you require State 
approval and permit State veto, in some States it will be very difficult 
for the Federal Government to deal with the local communities. 

Senator Ciark. I think the Governor covers that in his next para- 
graph. 

Governor Leaper. Yes, I do. The difference I want to point out 
is we have no such philosophy at all. We believe where you have a 
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community where there is a substantial amount of decent housing, 
and lots of utilities and churches and schools, perhaps some of them 
will need improvement—and we will touch on that a little later on. 
J just cannot conceive of anyone who has any realistic sense of the 
economics of our situation who would want to discard communities. 
I do not think we have attained that position, even in this prosperous 
mid- 20th century, that we want to start discarding communities. It 
is inconceivable to me we should even think of disc arding com- 
munities. 

Senator DoueLas. It may be inconceivable to you, but some people 
have suggested it. 

Governor Lraper. It is certainly a false type of economy. I will 
continue with my statement. 

At the same time, I am sure that those of us who may feel such a 
rovision to be meritorious would not want for it to result in depriv- 
ing the people of any area or State of the benefits of the bill by reason 
of a failure of States or communities to establish adequate industrial 
development programs, or to cooperate with the Administrator. Here 
I am talking about collaborating with State and local industrial de- 
velopment organizations. 

At the same time, I am sure that those of us who may feel such a 
provision to be meritorious would not want for it to result in depriv- 
ing the people of any area or State of the benefits of the bill, by reason 
of a failure of States or communities to establish adequate industrial 
development programs, or to cooperate with the Administrator. 

In this connection, section 19 of the bill dealing with vocational 
training provides something of a model for Federal-State-local ad- 
ministrative relationships. 


RAPID TAX WRITEOFFS 


We note that S. 964 omits the provision carried in S. 2663, which 
passed the Senate in the last. session of Congress, with respect to rapid 
tax amortization of industrial facilities built i in redevelopment areas. 
It is our understanding that this provision may be proposed in sep- 
arate legislation. We would most certainly urge that that be done. 
In positive terms our distressed areas are labor surplus areas. By 
virtue of that factor, they possess a substantial industrial development 
asset in an expanding economy, where the labor market tends to be 
tight in many of the older, established industrial centers, making ex- 
pansion in such centers difficult. We believe that that provision, alone, 
in combination with a labor surplus, could be the means of achieving 
the complete economic redevelopment of a number of our larger dis- 
tressed area communities, and at no ultimate expense to the Federal 
Government. In addition, it could be an added stimulant to the ex- 
pansion of manufacturing plants already located in redevelopment 
areas, 

Senator Dovenas. There has just been handed to me an amend- 
ment from Congressman Forand, who is one of the ranking mem- 
bers of the House W ays and Means Committee. Under our delimita- 
tion of authority here we would not have the authority to include an 
amortization provision because that would be the function of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, and the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, Congressman Forand just sent me drafts of proposed legis- 
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lation dealing with this very subject which, as I understand it, he is 
going to sponsor in the House. 

I am going to ask that this be included in the record. 

(The amendment referred to follows:) 


Tax RELIEF 


Sec. 19. (a) (1) The first sentence of section 168 (e) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to amortization of emergency facilities) js 
amended by striking out “has certified as necessary in the interest of national 
defense during the emergency period, and only such portion of such amount 
as such authority has certified as attributable to defense purposes” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “has certified as necessary in the interest of national de- 
fense or (where the construction, reconstruction, erection, installation, or acquisi- 
tion of the facility is commenced on or after the date of the enactment of the 
Area Redevelopment Act) to provide new employment opportunities and de- 
velop and expand existing facilities and resources in areas designated as ‘de- 
pressed areas’ by the Administrator of the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion, and only such portion of such amount as such authority has certified as 
attributable to such purposes,” 

(2) Such section 168 (e) (1) is further amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sentence: “No faculty shall be certified under the first 
sentence of this paragraph as necessary to provide new employment oppor- 
tunities and develop and expanding existing facilities and resources if such 
facility is determined by the certifying authority to be ineligible for a loan under 
the Area Redevelopment Act by reason of section 7 (a) (4) of that Act.” 

(b) The amendment made by this section shall be effective only with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 31, 1956. 


Governor Lreaper. Splendid. 
Senator Doveias. Congressman Forand has a representative here, 
understand, Mr. Angelo Mosca, his legislative assistant. 


Mr. Mosca. Yes, sir. 


Senator Doveras. You are noting all of this. 

Mr. Mosca. Yes, sir; 1 am. 

Senator Dovenas. Section 3 deals with industrial redevelopment 
loans. 


INDUSTRIAL REDEVELOPMENT LOANS 


Governor Leaprr. As noted earlier in my statement, Pennsylvania 
banks have been very active in financing, on a first-mortgage basis, 
community-built industrial buildings. They continue to be active in 
this field and indicate to us a keen interest in putting their loan funds 
to work on industrial redevelopment. For example, the largest of 
the loans of the new Pennsylvania Industrial Development Author- 

720,000—was supplementary to a $1,200,000 first mortgage loan 
made. by the Philadelphia Savings Fund Soc lety, in whic h Wilkes- 
Barre banks took a $300,000 participation. 

Senator Doveras. Would you carry my congratulations to the 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society for making an investment out- 
side of Philadelphia Q 

Governor Leaver. We certainly shall. 

Senator Ciark. That is typical, Senator. 

Governor Lraper. I can say this can develop into a very interest- 
ing debate, and I am only sorry, time does not permit. The Greater 
Wilkes-Barre Fund provided the remaining $480,000 as equity. The 
total project cost, thus, was $2,400,000. 

Section 7 (c) of the bill requires that any loan on an industrial 
project involving Federal financing can be repaid only after the Fed- 
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eral loan has been repaid in full, and its security must be subordinate 
to the lien or liens securing the Federal loan. ‘There too that will 
rule out bank participation. 

I may say at this point our Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Authority will take second position to a bank in our loans, and if the 
Federal Government program here is enacted we can even take third 

osition. I know it has been the policy for the Federal Government 
in many programs of this type to take nothing but first position but 
I was wondering whether it would not be worth the possibility of 
exploring having the Federal Government do what we do in our 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Authority and take at least 
second position. 

Senator Doveras. This is a horseback opinion, and I do not want 
to be regarded as making a definite commitment, but I think you put 
your finger on a very important point. It is my feeling at present 
we should not insist on a first position. As a matter of fact, I think 
private capital should have first len and perhaps if there are local, 
State, or Federal financings, they can share a second position on equal 
terms. However, I quite agree with you that this is a defect, it seems 
to me, in the present bill, and this would shut off the hope of getting 
private ¢ apital which it is our purpose to encourage. 

Governor Lraper. Yes. 

Senator Doucias. I think you put your finger on a series of very 
difficult and important problems, and they indicate there are features 
in the bill which need revision. I want to express my gratitude for 
that. 

Governor Lraper. Thank you, sir. This provision, together with 
the 40-year maximum term on the Federal loan would rule out bank 
participation in the industrial-loan program under the bill, since such 
deferral of repayment and subordination of security is not permitted 
in commercial banking. 

To the extent that long-term commercial bank credit is available for 
these purposes, it would seem to provide an opportunity for a cor- 
responding reduction in the demands of this phase of the program 
upon the Federal Treasury. Additionally, local bank participation 
can be viewed as a wholesome element . che picture and may well 
lead to greater local interest in the stability and growth of firms 
occupying facilities financed under the program. 

Senator Ciark. Do you think it would be useful if we had a guar- 
anty feature in here ¢ 

Governor Lraper. You anticipated us again, Senator Clark. If 
possible we believe that the subcommittee should give consideration 
to providing in the bill for guaranties of long-term bank loans or 
bank participation in first mortgages. 

Senator Doucras. That is a very constructive suggestion, and my 
first reaction to that is favorable. 

Governor Leaver. Thank you, sir. 


PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Pennsylvania distressed area communities were built many years 
ago largely to serve lumbering, mining, textiles, ailroading, and 
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other industries in which employment has declined or failed to grow, 
secularly. Many of them have grave deficiencies in schools, hospitals, 
streets, sewerage, and water systems, public buildings. They have 
been without the tax base to rebuild or rehabilitate these deteriorated 
facilities. They are not too attractive to new industry, particularly 
industries that bring in administrative and technical and profes. 
sional personnel and put a top on the organization. 

I was indicating here some of these communities do have short- 
ages in public facilities, or deficiencies in public facilities, and this 
makes them perhaps a less attractive place to live. It is especially 
deterrent to new industries where they bring in at least several dozen 
technical, professional, administrative people at the top level to get 
the business underway. If the community is not attractive those 
families will just not move. 

Senator Doucuias. Let some of my Scotch blood come to the sur- 
face. If I were the administrator of these funds I would try to limit 
the public facility loans and grants to purposes which would help— 
really substantively help—to develop the economic efficiency of the 
business. The two things I think of primarily are, first, the provision 
of industrial water; and, second, the provision of industrial parks, 
with all the communicating facilities in the way of access roads, and 
so forth, which are necessary. 

I say that because if you get in this idea of making a community 
attractive then you can waste your money on painting and repairs, 
and so forth and so on, and it will discredit the whole thing in the 
public eye just as the provision of folk dances discredited civilian 
defense. 

Senator CrarK. I would disagree, if you do not mind a little col- 
Joquy on this. If the Governor has in mind more hospitals and sewer 
systems and streets, it is true in many of our Pennsylvania communi- 
ties that they have been pretty much abandoned, as in ghost towns. 
If you are going to get people to move in there to live you have to 
give them road facilities, and perhaps it will handle the school situa- 
tion, but for the rest I think there is some merit. 

Senator Doveuas. I will yield on sewage, but I would be reluctant 
to vield on general streets. 

Senator Ciark. Water, you mean ? 

Senator Doveuas. Certainly I think schools should be taken care 
of in another connection. 

Senator Crark. Also hospitals? 

Senator Dovetas. That is right. 

Governor Lraper. I think I would certainly have to be in basic 
agreement with you. Perhaps I treaded into another area more or 
less accidentally. Some of the things I was really referring to would 
be covered under the urban renewal aspects of this bill rather than 
the section I was at that point dealing with. 

Accordingly, the public facilities loans and grants proposed in 
S. 964 hold rich promise for making our distressed communities more 
pleasant and efficient places for those already resident in them—but 
also for the improvement in general appearance which is a prerequl- 
site for industrial development and the jobs we need. We want to 
endorse these provisions of the bill most heartily. 
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URBAN RENEWAL 


The provisions for slum clearance and urban renewal are com- 
mendable for all of the reasons cited with respect to public facilities. 
But the urban renewal provisions have a particularly pertinent appli- 
cability to our Pennsylvania situation. Much of our urban topogra- 

phy, especially in the anthracite and bituminous coal regions, is 
Seremely rugged. Industrial sites are at a premium, and very costly 
to prepare. The opportunity opened up in S. 964 to clear blighted 
land, whether residential or not, and to arrange for its reuse for ‘other 
than residential purposes is highly important in the Pennsylvania 
picture. In our judgment, urban redevelopment authorities in our 
distressed communities will take advantage of this phase of the pro- 
gram enthusiastically. 

Senator CLrark. Governor, we have had several people down here 
from Pennsylvania who felt that perhaps this bill could be expanded 
to cope with the mine-subsidence problem. I have been puzzled as 
to how that can be done. I think it is true, is it not, that mine sub- 
sidence is a very real problem in a number of these I ennsylvanis a coal 
towns and they are really unable to redevelop and regrow until that 
problem has been solved. Yet I have been puzzled as to how we can 
get anything of that sort in this legislation. I wonder if you have any 


quick reaction to that ? 

Governor Lraprr. Mine subsidence, to which you are referring, is 
actually a problem in some communities, but I do not know of any 
community where there are not sites available—maybe a little more 
remote than one would like, and probably a little more rolling ter- 
rain than one would like, but it seems to me within a reasonable dis- 
tance of every community you certainly have potential industrial 
sites. But this will give us an added opportunity—— 

Senator Crark. Would you agree there is not much we can do about 
mine subsidence in this current legislation? I do not see any possi- 
bility of it. 

Governor Leaver. It is a very difficult field with which to cope. 
We have done some flushing, as you know, of the cavities; what we 
call control flushing. Our ‘turnpike commission did something else 
which was uncontrolled flushing, which got into considerable diffi- 
culty; but you can fill these gaps. Of course, some communities have 
4or 5 or 6 levels of the coal taken out under them and there will be 
some subsidence over the years, but I do not feel we are hamstrung. 

The great tragedy of subsidence is what it does to what is now 
there. We have the records in our Department of Mines and Minerals 
Industries. It is a very simple matter for the Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of Labor and Industry or any of these 
industrial groups to get the information they need in order to locate 
plants and plant sites in a place where there will not be subsidence. 

Senator Crark. My point would be that that is not a legitimate 
Federal interest. I wonder if you would agree to that? 

Governor Lraper. I surely wouldn’t want to go on the record on 
that. It is a tremendous problem, and I wouldn’t want to say that 
someday I myself or some future governor may not have to come 
down here and put the problem on your doorstep. 

Senator Ciark. But you haven’t done it yet? 

Governor Leaver. We haven’t done it yet. 
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PROCUREMENT 


The sixth point here is procurement. 
We particularly endorse and support the provisions of the bill 
which would channel Federal procurement contracts into redevelop. 
ment areas.’ Pennsylvania industrial development organizations 
have been disappointed in Federal efforts along these lines in the 
years since the war. It has been our feeling, however, that until 
Federal procurement agencies are given an “explicit congressional 
directive to extend preferences and other assistance to labor surplus 
area contractors, no tangible or substantial results would follow. 

It may be merely a matter for clarification, but it would appear 
section 16 (3) would permit a distressed area contractor to secure a 
given procurement by matching or bettering a low bid without his 
hav ing himself bid or qualified himself. If such is, in fact, the intent, 
perhaps the subcommittee may want to reconsider the provision in 
terms of its possible inequity to bidders who have gone to the expense 
and time of bidding. It is our belief that such a provision would be 
quite unpopular with our own established industries. 

Senator Doveras. I think that is very constructive criticism. 

Senator CuarK. I would like the record to show that the admin- 
istration bill contains no provision for this procurement feature. I 
am in complete accord with the Governor that that is an important 
aspect of this matter. 


DESIGNATION OF INDUSTRIAL REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 


Governor Leaver. Our analysis of Pennsylvania labor surplus areas 
against the unemployment ratios set forth in section 5 (a) of the 
bill indicates, as Secretary Batt pointed out, that they will result in 
the inclusion of those areas of Pennsylvania requiring economic 
redevelopment. 

There is one type of area situation, however, for which we believe 
special provision should be made, I refer to the disaster which a 
community or area will occasionally encounter when it loses the one 
or two industries upon which it is predominantly dependent for jobs 
and payrolls—the depletion of a coal or mineral vein, a ruinous fire, 
a disastrous flood. 

We are not prepared to suggest precisely the criteria that would 
be required to identify and designate such an area as an industrial 
redevelopment area, but it would not appear to be a matter of great 
difficulty to arrive at a reasonable formula. 

I should like to comment on other provisions of the bill, for they 
are of obvious importance. The explicit extension of the powers and 
duties of the Area Redevelopment Administration into the field of 
rural economic redevelopment is a wise and necessary provision. 
Pennsylvania, of course, has some of the Nation’s finest farms and 
extensive areas of model agriculture. At the same time, in the rugged 
mountain area of large portions of northern Pennsylvania, thousands 
of rural families live under conditions of low fam ily income. 

Senator Doveias. The beauty of the rhododendrons does not com- 
pensate fully for the poor soil of the farms; is that true? 

Governor Leaver. I am afraid it does not. The size of the deer 
herd hasn’t substantially added to the income of the farmer up there. 
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The entire phase of the proposed program has our earnest support. 

Senator Ciark. Governor, I know that you are as concerned with 
the plight of family farmers in Pennsylvania as I am, and many of 
the rest of us are, and isn’t it a fact that in many of our Pennsylvania 
rural counties it is necessary for some members of the family farm 
group to seek employment outside the farm in order to bring the 
family income up to a really decent level? Would not the rural 
portions of this bill be a great boon to that kind of a rural area by 
making possible at least part-time employment in an industry set up 
under the provisions of this bill? Would not the bill thus make 
a really substantial contribution to the solution of the family farm 
problem @ 

Governor Lraper. I certainly would have to agree with that, Sen- 
ator Clark. About a year ago I think I saw statistics indicating that 
about two-thirds of the farmers of America gained more than half 
of their annual income from employment away from the farm, off 
the farm. Naturally when a rural community is depressed, when 
farmers are suffering from low income and there is no outside employ- 
ment available in industry or the trades, they are doubly hard hit. 
We have areas like that. 

Similarly, the provisions for vocational training and retraining 
payments would give our distressed areas two highly useful tools for 
the job of equipping displaced workers, skillwise, for reemployment 
in new industries and new jobs. 

We commend inclusion of a program of technical assistance and 
urban planning grants as vitally necessary adjuncts for the industrial 
development and urban redevelopment aspects of the program. 

The job to be done is a large one. It is obvious that the problem of 
chronic unemployment with its vast waste of manpower and severe 
drains on the economy of a State as large and important as Pennsyl- 
vania should be a matter of grave concern to the Nation and to the 
Congress, as well as the State itself and the communities directly in- 
volved. Furthermore, various aspects of the problem transcend State 
boundaries and are sectional and even national in scope, and there- 
fore are not susceptible to State and local remedies. 

Therefore, the Commonwealth greatly appreciates the interest of 
the Congress in this matter and will welcome any active Federal coop- 
eration and support that may be provided to improve conditions in 
chronically depressed areas. Such assistance is urgently required to 
supplement and augment the efforts of the State and local communities. 

Senator Douglas. Governor, [ want to thank you and your asso- 
ciates. Without reflecting on previous testimony, I may say that I 
think this is the most thorough, most constructive testimony that we 
have had on the bill. You have raised many points. You have made 
many valuable suggestions for the improvement of the legislation, and 
I hope that we can keep in touch with you and your associates so that 
in redrafting the bill we may possibly remove some of the weaknesses 
which you pointed out. 

So we hope for your continuing cooperation in helping to make this 
an even better bill. 

Senator CLark. I would like to associate myself with Senator Doug- 
las’ remarks, Governor. I think this has been a most helpful and 
splendid bit of testimony. I am proud to see you down here with 
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your two able assistants showing us that Pennsylvania is not lying 
back and expecting the Federal Government to do all this by itself, 

Governor Leaver. I am very grateful to you, Senator Douglas and 
Senator Clark, for those very kind remarks, and I want to say that we 
are most grateful to you for your generosity in granting us this time 
to be here. 

I want to say, too, for the record, that we had the assistance of per- 
haps 40 or 50 of our industrial development people at the community 
level. 

Mr. Bernard Blier is here with us, one of the people that helped us; 
Mr. Harry Block, secretary- treasurer of the CIO council; and Mr. 
Stewart G. Neel, executive vice president of the Fayette County 
Development Council. : 

Incidentally, you asked about Fayette County. Mr. Neel is from 
Fayette. 

Mr. Blier is from Scranton. He helped develop the Scranton plan 
which has been so successful since 1946. 

And it was only because of the splendid help and cooperation we 
had from these people with wide experience that we were able to put 
some of these thoughts together. 

Senator Doveras. Well, thank you very much, Governor. I greatly 
appreciate your coming, and Mr. Batt and Mr. Davlin. 

(The charts and prepared statement of Mr. Batt follow :) 
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STATEMENT REGARDING PENNSYLVANIA’S UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


PENNSYLVANIA’S ECONOMY BASICALLY SOUND 


Pennsylvania is the third largest State in the Nation in terms of population, 
labor force, income payments to individuals, value added by manufacture and 
value of mineral production. Although the Pennsylvania economy has 
achieved relative maturity as compared with the United States generally, its 
standing is good and it is clearly capable of further substantial growth and 
expansion. 

PENNSYLVANIA’S UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


During 1956 total unemployment in Pennsylvania averaged 251,000 or 5.5 per- 
cent of all the workers in Pennsylvania’s civilian labor force. The national 
average unemployment rate was 3.7 percent during this period. 

While Pennsylvania’s 1956 average unemployment, in keeping with national 
trends, was substantially lower than the 1954 and 1955 averages of 402,200 and 
322,500, respectively, it was still 63,000 higher than the 1953 average of 188,000. 

Pennsylvania’s unemployment rate was 7.1 percent in 1955, 8.7 percent in 
1954, and 4.1 percent in 1953, whereas nationally the rate was 4.0 percent in 
1955, 4.5 percent in 1954, and 2.5 percent in 1953. 

Pennsylvania has had to face serious economic and unemployment problems 
for decades; and Pennsylvania’s unemployment rate has consistently run 
higher than other States and the Nation for many years. Substantially all of 
these problems derive from the fact that the State’s unemployment has always 
been very heavily concentrated in certain distressed areas of the State. These 
areas have been faced with serious, chronic unemployment problems dating 
back to the depression days of the thirties and continuing ever since—even 
through the booming production days of World War II and the Korean conflict 
despite extensive and sustained efforts on the part of the affected communities 
to improve their lot. As a consequence, Pennsylvania has continuously had 
far more than its share of areas of substantial labor surplus, or so-called “de 
pressed area.” 


PENNSYLVANIA’S EXCESSIVE SHARE OF DEPRESSED AREAS 


Pennsylvania currently has 11 areas classified as areas of substantial labor 
surplus on the official area classification list of the United States Department 
of Labor. Four of these are major metropolitan areas which are regularly in- 
cluded in the clasification system and 7 are smaller areas which are classified 
because they have substantial labor surpluses. All 11 of these areas have been 
continuously classified as surplus areas for 2 years or longer, and all would 
qualify as industrial redevelopment areas under Senate bill 8. 964. 

Exhibit A, attached, shows the classification, name, and geographic coverage 
and location of each classified labor market area in Pennsylvania, as well as 
the area classification criteria and the number of areas in each classification 
category in Pennsylvania and the Nation. 

In the United States as a whole, only 19 major areas are currently listed 
as areas of substantial labor surplus. Thus the four major areas in Pennsyl- 
vania alone account for more than one-fifth of the total in the entire country. 
The remaining 15 major areas of substantial labor surplus currently existing in 
the United States are distributed as follows: Massachusetts has 3; 2 States 
have 2 areas each; 5 States have 1 each; Puerto Rico accounts for the final 3. 

Likewise, Pennsylvania’s seven smaller areas of substantial labor surplus 
represent one-eighth of the United States total of that type. 

A review of the situation over the past 4 years points up the fact that Penn- 
sylvania has constantly accounted for more than its share of labor surplus 
areas. Through most of 1954 and 1955, Pennsylvania had eight major areas 
of substantial labor surplus, representing one-sixth to one-fourth of the national 
total. In the year 1953—a good year employmentwise—Pennsylvania accounted 
for about one-fourth of the major areas of substantial labor surplus. In re 
spect to the smaller areas, Pennsylvania’s share has also been sizable. The 
number has ranged from 4 throughout 1953 to a high of 15 from May through 
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September of 1955 and has represented 12 to 22 percent of the United States 
total. Even in 1956, when unemployment in Pennsylvania was considerably 
jower than it had been in 1954 and 1955 both in number and in percentage of 
the labor force, Pennsylvania still had about one-fourth of the Nation’s major 
labor surplus areas and about one-eighth of the smaller areas. 

Exhibit B shows the average and percentage of unemployment and usual area 
classification for each of Pennsylvania’s 11 areas of substantial labor surplus 
during the last 4 years (1953-56). 


BASIC CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


The basic cause of Pennsylvania’s unemployment problem arises out of the 
fact that the State and its depressed areas have a heavy preponderance of basic 
national industries in which severe and sustained long-term employment declines 
have been occurring due to the toll of progress and technological advancements. 

Anthracite and bituminous coal mining, railroad transportation, railroad equip- 
ment manufacturing, textile manufacturing, and metals manufacturing are 
notable examples of such problem industries. 


PRODUCTIVITY AS A FACTOR 


One of the important factors contributing to the employment declines in the 
industries named above, as well as many others, is the increase in productivity 
that has been realized as a result of extensive, industrywide modernization, 
automation, and mechanization programs that were effectuated by numerous 
major industries during and since World War II. 


PROBLEM INDUSTRIES 


The employment decline in the anthracite and bituminous coal mining indus- 
tries, which started nearly 30 years ago constitutes by far the most important 
single factor in the development of Pennsylvania’s chronically depressed areas. 
This fact is graphically indicated when the State’s areas of substantial labor 
surplus are outlined on a map of the State, as illustrated on the attached area 
dassification map (exhibit A). In this exhibit, the map showing the major 
and smaller areas of substantial labor surplus is, for all practical purposes, a map 
of Pennsylvania's coalfields. The black cross-hatched section extending to the 
northeast from the center of the State represents the anthracite coalfields; to 
the west, the bituminous fields. These two sections embrace all of Pennsylvania’s 
long-term labor surplus areas. 

For many years northeastern Pennsylvania prospered because here alone was 
located the Nation’s supply of anthracite coal which was by far the most popular 
household heating fuel. The ever-increasing population in this area depended 
primarily on the coal mines for their support. For several decades, however, 
mining employment has been declining steadily. Many of the mines have been 
worked out, oil and gas have been rapidly supplanting coal for household heating, 
and technological improvements over a long period of years have reduced the 
manpower required in mining coal. Joblessness long since became a major prob- 
lem. The bituminous coalfields of midwestern and southwestern Pennsylvania 
have experienced a similar decline for much the same reasons, with the added 
factor that competition of low-grade fuel oil for industrial and transportation use 
has contributed in large measure to the declining demand for soft coal. Further- 
more, the beehive coke industry, companion to the soft-coal industry of south- 
western Pennsylvania, has been gradually supplanted through the more eco- 
nomical production of byproduct coke. 

In December of 1956, only 78,000 men were on the payroll of the State’s coal 
mines as compared to the 360,000—more than 4 times as many—that were em- 
ployed in the industry in the 1920’s. In the past 9 years alone, almost 110,000 
jobs have been eliminated in the hard and soft coal industry—for the most part 
in those areas now classified as areas of substantial labor surplus. (See exhibit 
C, which shows employment trends in selected Pennsylvania industries from 
1947 to 1956.) 
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The decline in the State’s textiles manufacturing industry has also Seriously 
aggravated the problem of chronically depressed areas in the anthracite region, 
where a number of textile mills have permanently shut down or curtailed operg. 
tions. Since 1947, employment in this industry dropped by more than 50,000, 
chiefly as the result of changing styles and customs, the greater durability of 
new fabrics, increased mechanization and automation, the competition of more 
modern mills in other States and the relocation of some plants in Southerp 
States. 

Developments in the State’s metal industries have adversely affected Penp. 
sylvania’s problem areas, particularly in the southwestern soft-coal region, 
Traditionally, these industries have provided many jobs which have offset losses 
in the mining industry. Despite capacity production and the expansion of out. 
put to new alltime highs, however, employment in the State’s metals industries 
during 1956 averaged almost 100,000 below the level in 1953. The reduction 
in manpower requirements of these industries is attributable to increased 
mechanization and modernization. 

Employment declines in the railroad transportation industry, arising chiefly 
from reduced coal shipments and the increasing competition of other types of 
transportation have also resulted in the loss of many badly needed jobs in the 
State’s chronic labor-surplus areas. Since 1947 employment in the State’s rail- 
road transportation services has dropped by about 438,000. 

The manufacture of railroad transportation equipment has been affected by 
the shift from steam to diesel locomotive power and the drop in railroad trans- 
portation activities. The Altoona area, in particular, has suffered from curtail- 
ment in its railroad locomotive and carbuilding and repairing activities. 

It should be noted that many sections of Pennsylvania not covered under the 
United States Department of labor area classification program because of their 
sparse population, nevertheless have unemployment problems comparable on a 
relative basis to those of the classified substantial labor-surplus areas. 


IMPACT OF UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM ON UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The persisting heavy volume of unemployment has, of course, contributed 
very substantially to the large volume of unemployment compensation activity 
in Pennsylvania. During the past 7 years (1950-56), inclusive) over 56 million 
claims for State unemployment compensation were filed in Pennsylvania. In 
that time, Pennsylvania alone paid out over $990 million-—almost $1 billion— 
in State unemployment compensation benefits. The high year in this period was 
1954, which also was the highest year on record. In that year nearly 13% 
million claims were filed and almost $251 million in benefits was paid. The year 
1955 was the second highest of the last 7, with over 9 million Claims being filed 
and more than $180 million being paid in benefits. In 1956, the third highest 
of the 7-year period, more than 8% million claims were filed and over $160 
million in benefits was paid. Even in 1951, which was the 7-year low, over 
> million claims were filed and in excess of $66 million was paid in benefits. 
The banner prosperity year of 1953 was next to the lowest of the past 7 
Despite the high level of economic activity in the year, nearly 61% million claims 
were filed and well over $102 million in benefits was paid. 

As would be expected, the areas of substantial labor-surplus account for a 
large part of unemployment compensation claims and payments. The 11 such 
areas which now exist in Pennsylvania have only about one-seventh of the State’s 
covered labor force, but, in the past 4 years, have accounted for almost one- 
third of all claims and payments. In the average week of 1954, for example, 
the percentage of the covered labor force which filed claims amounted to 22 
percent in the Uniontown-Connellsville area, 19 percent in Pottsville, and 17 
percent in Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel. In the remainder of the State, 
outside the areas of substantial labor surplus, the number of claimants in 1954 
was less than 6 percent of the covered labor force. The percentage of the covered 
labor force which filed claims in each of these 3 example areas in 1956 was 
about half the 1954 figure. The remaining labor-surplus areas also showed 
considerable improvement since 1954. However, the average weekly number of 
contiued unemployment compensation claims of the 11 areas as a whole in 1956 
was 8.5 percent of the unemployment compensation covered labor force of the 
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11 areas; for the remainder of the State, taken as a whole, average weekly 
claims in the same year were only 3.7 percent of the covered labor force. (See 
exhibits D-1 and D-2 which show, for each of the last 4 years for each area 
of substantial labor surplus, the average weekly number of unemployment 
compensation continued claims filed, the percentage each such number is of the 
area’s unemployment compensation covered labor force, and the total amount 
of unemployment compensation benefits paid.) 

The industries which have been the major sources of unemployment: com- 
pensation recipients in Pennsylvania labor-surplus areas are anthracite mining, 
pituminous mining, construction, textiles, and apparel. These 5 industries have 
peen among the State leaders in the number of unemployment-compensation pay- 
ments made to their workers in each of the last 4 years, with the exception 
that unemployment-compensation payments in anthracite mining in 1956 dropped 
sharply in number to rank 10th, but, on the other hand, still ranked 1st on a 
relative basis. (See attached exhibit E, which shows the average weekly num- 
ber of unemployment-compensation payments made during each of the last 4 
vears to workers in those industries which were responsible for the largest 
number of payments.) These same 5 industries, on a statewide basis, have also 
peen in the forefront for the last 4 years in the percentage of their work force 
which has received unemployment-compensation benefits. (See attached ex- 
hibit F, which expresses the data shown in exhibit E as a percentage of each in- 
dustry’s covered employment.) 

How employment decreases in these five industries account for the large 
number of unemployment-compensation claims in a labor-surplus area is well 
illustrated by the Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton area. In this major area, unemploy- 
ment, which is largely due to declines in the nonmanufacturing mining industry, 
is frequently augmented by large and continued layoffs in the textiles and 
apparel industries. This occurs because, taken together, employment in these 2 
manufacturing industries alone accounts for about 55 percent of the total number 
of persons employed in manufacturing industries of the Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton 
area. 

In the past 6 years almost 700,000 of Pennsylvania’s unemployment-com- 
pensation claimants exhausted all of the unemployment benefits to which they 
were entitled. Approximately 80,000 claimants exhausted their benefits in 1956; 
about 160,000 did likewise in 1955, and about 200,000 in 1954. Even in the good 
years of 1951 and 1953 there were around 70,000 such exhaustions in each year. 

Almost one-third of the persons who exhausted benefits during the last 4 years 
filed their claims in the State’s 11 areas of substantial labor surplus. Judging 
from the size of the total covered labor force of the 11 surplus-labor areas, the 
number of continued claims or of exhaustions in these areas may be said to have 
been more than twice as great as the smaller number that would have been 
likely to occur had employment conditions in these areas heen as favorable as 
in the remaining classified areas of the State. The number of exhaustees in each 
of the 11 areas was high in 1955 despite an amendment to the unemployment- 
compensation law, effective May 1, 1955, which raised duration to 30 weeks from 
the previous variable duration of 183 to 26 weeks. In 1956, the number of ex- 
haustees in each of the 11 areas was about half the 1955 number, but exhaustions 
last vear still ran about twice as high as the size of the covered labor force 
would seem to suggest if employment conditions had been in better balance. 
(See attached exhibit G, which shows the number of exhaustions in each area of 
substantial labor surplus during each of the last 4 years.) 


IMPACT OF UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Public-assistance costs in Pennsylvania have been swollen as a result of the con- 
tinuing high levels of unemployment. In the years 1950 to 1956, inclusive, 
Pennsylvania spent over $732 million in direct public-assistance payments to 
people in need. In 1950 alone the payments totaled $136 million. As employment 
for Korean war production increased, public-assistance payments decreased. 
In 1953, the banner employment year of the period, assistance payments drop- 
ped to about $88 million. Since that time the need has again increased so 
that 1955 payments approximated $105 million and 1956 payments, $109 million. 
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Attached exhibit J presents the total amount of public assistance paid in Pennsyl- 
vania’s 11 surplus-labor areas in the years 1953 to 1956. 

Attached exhibit H presents anual average dependency ratios (percent of total 
population dependent on public assistance) for Pennsylvania’s 11 substantia| 
labor-surplus areas for each of the years from 1953 to 1956. The table indicates 
that all labor-surplus areas except the Berwick-Bloomsburg area show public 
dependency ratios consistently above the State average. 

Attached exhibit I presents the annual average number of public-assistance 
beneficiaries in the 11 areas of substantial labor surplus in the years 1953 to 
1956. 

STATE AND LOCAL EFFORTS TO OVERCOME DEPRESSED-AREA PROBLEMS 


Extensive efforts have been undertaken by the State government and by local 
communities to increase employment in the depressed areas. Scores of local] 
community groups have been extremely active for many years in extensive self. 
help activities and programs of local industrial development, expansion, and 
diversification. These activities have covered everything from organizing and 
conducting community action committees and promotional campaigns to carry- 
ing out comprehensive economic self-appraisal surveys and substantial fund- 
raising and plant-building programs. 

The State government has assisted the community efforts by stimulating, 
encouraging, guiding, and assisting local activity, making economic and labor- 
market surveys, disseminating information regarding the industrial assets of 
various areas, attempting to steer new industries and contracts into such areas, 
trying to procure substantial Government installations and defense facilities for 
such areas, and stepping up State programs of roadbuilding, hospital construc- 
tion, stream clearance, slum clearance, and public housing. 

These efforts have produced creditable results, but the gains have not been 
sufficient to stem the rising tide of unemployment flowing from continued job 
losses in problem industries and from the continued normal growth of local 
labor forces. 

The Scranton area has probably been more aggressive and successful in its 
efforts to promote new industry than any other community in Pennsylvania. Its 
efforts have been publicized nationally as “The Scranton Plan.” 

Several million dollars were raised locally through public contributions and the 
sale of mortgage and debenture bonds in order to provide substantial funds for 
acquiring plant sites, constructing or purchasing facilities, and otherwise financ- 
ing industrial-development activities. Approximately two dozen new community- 
financed plants were built and leased to new industries on a long-term, rental- 
purchase basis. In addition, more than that number of privately financed new 
plants have been built, and expansion has taken place in scores of existing 
establishments. 

In addition to the efforts put forth in the Scranton area by local organiza- 
tions, the Pennsylvania Industrial Development Authority has granted the 
Scranton Lackawanna Industrial Development Co., a local community develop- 
ment organization, the sum of $275,000 for the purpose of completing an indus- 
trial building now under construction. 

However, in spite of the diligent efforts of the local community and State 
government to stem the tide of continued unemployment, and in spite of many 
thousands of new jobs which resulted from these activities, there are today in 
this area nearly 10,000 workers, chiefly men, currently unemployed in the area, 
representing nearly 10 percent of the total civilian labor force in the Scranton 
area. Continued employment declines in the anthracite mining, textile manu- 
facturing, and railroad transportation industries have virtually canceled out all 
of the new-employment gain in spite of a sizable gain in metals manufacturing 
employment in the past year. 

The Seranton story is typical in varying degrees of many other areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus in the State. 


STATE ECONOMIC RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The present administration in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
launched a broad and comprehensive program aimed at bringing about economic 
recovery in the State and, most particularly, in its depressed areas. Many of 
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these have been enacted into law and are at present operating effectively, al- 
though the effect on the unemployment problem may not be felt for some time to 
me. 

One of the outstanding of these programs is the passage in March 1956 of the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Act. This act created an industrial devel- 
opment authority to make loans for industrial and manufacturing plants and 
facilities to nonprofit industrial-development agencies in areas with not less than 
6 percent of its labor force unemployed for a period of not less than 3 years, or 
9 percent for not less than 18 months. 

A revolving fund of $5 million was initially appropriated, interest and loan 
repayments to go into the fund for additional loans. Since the authority’s 
organization in August 1956 it has made loan commitments totaling $1,113,129 
for 14 community industrial building projects throughout the State. 

Another feature of this economic-recovery program indicating the vital con- 
cern of the executive branch of the State government for the success of the pro- 
gram was the removal of the State planning board from the jurisdiction of the 
department of commerce and placing it under direct jurisdiction of the Governor. 

It also includes such additional features as the following: (1) Port improve- 
ment; (2) flood control; (3) water resources conservation; (4) expanded devel- 
opment of timber and mineral resources, especially the abundant coal re- 
sources; and (5) a substantially expanded program of modern highway con- 
struction which is so necessary for safe, high-speed transportation. 

It is believed that this State program constitutes a big step in checking any 
further increase in the number of unemployed. The job to be done is enormous, 
and it is obvious that the problem of chronic unemployment with its vast waste 
of manpower and severe drains on the economy of a State as large and important 
as Pennsylvania should be a matter of grave concern to the Nation and to the 
Congress, aS well as the State itself and the communities directly involved. 
Furthermore, various aspects of the problem transcend State boundaries and are 
sectional and even national in scope, and therefore are not susceptible to State 
and local remedies. 

Therefore, the Commonwealth greatly appreciates the Federal Government’s 
interests in this matter and will weleome any active Federal cooperation and 
support that may be provided to improve conditions in chronically depressed 
areas. Such assistance is urgently required to supplement and augment the 
efforts of the State and local communities. 


ADDITIONAL JOBS AND CAPITAL INVESTMENT REQUIRED IN PENNSYLVANIA’S LABOR 
SURPLUS AREAS TO REDUCE UNEMPLOYMENT TO 3 PERCENT OF LABOR FORCE 


Estimated total unemployment in Pennsylvania’s 11 surplus labor areas com- 
bined, averaged 77,300 during 1956. This represented 11.3 percent of the average 
total labor force in those 11 areas combined. 

In order to reduce unemployment to 3 percent of the labor force in these 11 
surplus labor areas in Pennsylvania 56,941 additional jobs are needed. Based 
on the assumption that each created manufacturing job in turn produces 1 job in 
trade, service, or other nonmanufacturing activities, it would be necessary to 
create 28,473 manufacturing jobs to produce the necessary 56,941 jobs required. 

Since it is generally recognized that $15,000 of capital investment is required 
to create 1 job in manufacturing, a total capital investment of $427,095,000 
would be required in Pennsylvania’s 11 surplus areas to produce 28,473 non- 
manufacturing jobs. Approximately 25 percent of this cost, or $106,774,000 
would be required for factory buildings alone. Assuming that 20 percent, or 
$21,355,000 of this total is raisable from community subscriptions this would 
leave a total of $85,419,000 necessary to be raised from Federal Government, 
State government and other sources. The amount raisable by local subscription 
would be approximately $10.95 per capita in these 11 areas. 

Exhibit K develops for each of Pennsylvania’s labor surplus areas the data 
on additional jobs and capital investment required to reduce unemployment to 
3 percent of the labor force. 

In Pennsylvania’s 11 labor surplus areas in 1955 and 1956, $95,331,000 was paid 
in unemployment compensation benefits and $56,839,000 in public-assistance 
benefits, or a total of $152,170,000. If unemployment in these 11 labor surplus 
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areas had been reduced to 3 percent during these 2 years, it is conservatively 
estimated that about $90 million would have been saved on public assistance and 
unemployment compensation payments during the last 2 years. It is interesting 
to note that this sum is almost equal to the amount of capital investment 
required for buildings for manufacturing plants in Pennsylvania’s 11 surplus 
areas. 

The Federal Government’s special tax amortization program for labor sur. 
plus areas has added 1,710 jobs to these areas. While this is a help, it is only 
a small fraction of the additional jobs that are needed in these 11 surplus areas, 

Federal Government military supply contracts placed in these 11 areas ag q 
result of preferential treatment amounted to $6,738,000 for 5 years, or $1,347,600 
a year. Assuming that it requires $10,000 to provide the raw materials and the 
pay for 1 worker for a year, this program was responsible for providing employ- 
ment for about 135 workers in these 11 areas. While this is also a help, it is 
still only a tiny fraction of the additional jobs required. 

Additional Federal Government military supply contracts awarded to these 
same 11 labor surplus areas without preferential consideration amounted to 
$223,618,000 for 5 years or an average of $44,723,600 a year. Using the same 
assumption as was applied above, it may be deduced that these contracts provided 
employment for about 4,672 workers in Pennsylvania’s 11 labor surplus areas, 
Even this fairly substantial amount of employment is rather small in comparison 
with the total number of additional jobs required. 

It must be recognized that without this Federal Government assistance during 
the last several years, unemployment today in Pennsylvania’s labor surplus areas 
would undoubtedly be appreciably higher than it is now. 


EXHIBIT A 
PENNSYLVANIA LABOR MARKET AREA CLASSIFICATIONS 


All major labor market areas in Pennsylvania continued in the same classili- 
eations held 2 months ago, according to the January United States Bureau of 
Employment Security-Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security rating based 
on relative adequacy of labor supply. The only major area reclassification 
since July 1956 was the November relisting of Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton from 
group F to group E. 

Comparison of the current classification of each major labor market area 
with its classification of 1 year ago (January 1956) shows that 4 areas are now 
in a Class of less unemployment: Erie, in January 1956, a group D area, is now 
in group C; Johnstown, up from group E, is now in group D; the Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton areas, a year ago in the group I category, are now in 
group E. All other major areas hold the same respective classifications as a 
year ago. 

The number of smaller areas of substantial labor surplus decreased from 9 to7 
during the 1-year period, since improved employment conditions permitted the 
declassification of the Indiana area in September and the Kitanning-Ford City 
area in November. 

The following factors were mainly responsible for the improved employment 
picture in the four major areas; Erie: increases in electrical and nonelectrical 
machinery, transportation equipment, primary metals, lumber products and 
furniture, and services. Johnstown: Increases in primary metals, construc- 
tion, mining and services. Scranton: Increases in ordnance and accessories, 
fabricated metal products, paper products, printing and publishing, food prod- 
ucts, and services. Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton: Increases in electrical and non- 
electrical machinery, transportation equipment, textile-mill products, and 
services, 

The following tabulation represents a summary of current area classifications 
in Pennsylvania aid the United States as compared with classifications 2 months 
earlier. The mays on the next two pages show Pennsylvania’s classified areas 
and the current riuting of each. 
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CURRENT CLASSIFICATIONS ‘OF 
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* According to relative adequacy of labor supply by Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. Department 

of Labor, with the cooperation of the Bureau of Employment Security, Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry. 

y Major labor market areas are regularly included in the area labor-market reporting and 
area classification programs of the U.S. Bureau of Employment Security and its affilia 
ted state employment security agencies. Each major labor market area in Peansylvania 

Group A Major Areas eee is ideatical with the respective Standard Metropolitan Area, and consists of one of more 

entire counties containing at least one central city with an April 1950 population of 

$0,000 of more persons and the surrounding economically and socially integrated, pri- 
marily arban, geographical territory within which workers may readily change their jobs 
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least through next 4 months expected to continue over oext 4 months to coatinue over rext 4 months 
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Lees than 1.5% | 1.5-2.9% 


3. Net nonagricultural labor requirements for 2 aad 4 months hence indicate 
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4. Effects of seasonal or temporary factors: 
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Sullivan, Susquehanna, Tioga, Venango, Warreg, Wayne and Wyoming , Arustrong, Indiana 
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PENNSYLVANIA LABOR MARKET AREAS 
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“Smaller labor market areas’ are not part of the regular area labor market reporting 
and area classification programs. Smaller areas which meet certain minimum-size cri- 
teria, as well as the criteria established for the classification of majors areas in 
Groups D, E or F, are designated as ‘‘areas of substantial labor surplus"’, but are not 
placed in a specific classification category. Such areas are surveyed for possible 
Goup E Major Areas......... os classification only upon the request of responsible community leaders, groups of gov- 
ernmental authorities. 
Group F Major Areas... oe eee od Employers in Major and Smaller “Areas of Substantial Labor Surplus” are eligible for 
1) preference on “‘set aside’’ portions of federal government contracts; (2) special 
Sealler Areas of Sub- ao ie tee ica federal tax amortization assistance; and (3) preference on federal government con- 
santial Labor Surplus tracts over foreign bidders under the "Buy American Act."’ 


CLASSIFICATION CRITERIA | 
MAJOR AREAS 


Group D Major Areas 


Group E Group F 


1, Carrent labor supply-demand situation 


Job seekers in excess of job open- Job seekers considerably in excess of job Job seekers substantially in excess of 
ings; this situation expected to openings; this situation expected to con- job openings; this situation expected 
Continue over next 4 months tinue over next 4 months to continue over next 4 months 


1 Ratio of unemployment to total labor force 
6.0-8.9% | 9.0-11.9% 12. 0% of more 


? 


4 Net nonagricultural labor requirements for 2 and 4 months hence indicate 


Declining employment levels or Declining employment levels or no sig- Declining employment levels or no sig- 
to significant increase nificant labor requirements nificant labor requirements 





{, Effects of seasonal or temporary factors 


The current of anticipated labor The current or anticipated labor sur- The current or anticipated substantial 
swplus not due primarily to plus not due primarily to seasonal or labor surplus not due primarily to sea- 


seasonal or temporary factors temporary factors sonal or temporary factors 
- i A a 


A smaller labor market area may be classified as a smaller area of ‘Substantial Labor Surplus” if it meets the 
following criteria: 

1, Must meet the criteria established for the classification of major areas in Grows D, E, or F, 

2. Must have an estimated total civilian labor force of at least 15,000 workers; 

3, Must have estimated nonagricultural wage and salaried employment of at least 8000 workers; 

4. Must not be primarily a trade or service center; and, 

5. Must not be included in the territory coveted by any regularly classified major labor market area. 
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EXHIBIT C 


Employment trends in selected Pennsylvania industries, 1947-56 


Average number employed 
Year catia ae san (eee TiN crete 
Metals Railroad | Coalmin- | Textile 
manufac- transpor- ing | manufac- 
turing tation | | turing 


710, 500 152, 800 185, 700 | 150, 100 
714, 200 146, 300 183, 700 | 156, 100 
615, 500 128, 000 | 174, 900 139, 100 
648, 500 132, 400 160, 200 | 144, 700 
742, 200 142, 900 157, 100 134, 200 
729, 500 133, 000 | 137, 600 123, 900 
795, 200 131, 200 | 124, 300 119, 000 
681, 200 | 107, 900 | 91, 000 103, 900 
682, 000 110, 500 | 82, 600 102, 500 
699, 500 | 109, 200 | 76, 700 98, 800 
11, 000 43, 600 | 109, 000 51, 300 


EXHIBIT D-1 


Average weekly number of continued unemployment compensation claims, and 
claims volumes as a percentage of unemployment compensation covered labor 
force, in areas of substantial labor surplus in Pennsylvania, 1953-567 


Continued unemployment compensation claims 


As a percentage of un- 
Labor market area Average weekly number employment compensa- 
tion covered labor force 


1956 1953 | 1954 | 1955 


State total 98, 5: 220, 24: 150, 230 | 138, 737 

Major areas: 

Altoona. - ,» 25 , 411 

Johnstown zs 9 569 767 

Scranton 5, 996 9, 282 7, 882 

Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton , 720 », 577 | , 511 
Smaller areas 

Berwick-Bloomsburg 616 , 534 , 115 

Clearfield-Du Bois_. , 409 2, 910 , 810 

Lewistown. - 631 , 410 929 

Lock Haven 352 879 704 

Pottsville (Schuylkill County)- 5, 631 , 008 6, 067 : 

Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel 3, 360 , 997 4, 662 3, 

Uniontown-Connellsville- 2, 803 6, 646 3, 812 3 


11 surplus areas combined - - 37, 586 68, 116 44, 670 38, 3 
Remainder of State ae 60, 941 | 152,127 | 105, 560 | 100, 


i Based on March 1955 unemployment compensation covered labor force. 
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ExHIsBItT D-2 


Estimated total amount of unemployment compensation benefits paid in areag of 
substantial labor surplus in Pennsylvania, 1958-56 


Amount of unemployment compensation benefits paid 
Labor market area 





1953 1954 1955 1956 
State total-_. s $102, 350, 000 | $260,776, 000 | $180, 302,000 | $160, 176, 099 
Major areas: 
Altoona idee ; : 1, 269, 000 2, 692, 000 i; 1, 447, 000 
Johnstown 3, 848, 000 11, 213, 000 5, 329, 4, 199, 000 
Scranton 6, 271, 000 10, 187, 000 §, 887, 000 7, 249, 000 
W ilkes-Barre-Hazleton 11, 820, 000 18, 601, 000 13, 373, 000 11, 669, 000 
Smaller areas | 
Berwick-Bloomsburg 589, 000 1, 767, 000 1, 245, 000 1, 975, 000 
Clearfield-Du Bois 1, 369, 000 3, 087, 000 2, 066, 000 1, 401, 000 
Lewistown 644, 000 1, 695, 000 1, O87, OOO 1, O11, 000 
Lock Haven 361, 000 1, 063, 000 859, 000 467, 000 
Pottsville (Schuylkill County 6, 030, 000 12, 192, 000 7, 380, 000 6, 162, 000 
Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel 3, 416, 000 8, 293, 000 5, 610, 000 4, 000, 00 
Uniontown-Connellsville 2, 730, 000 7, 481, 000 4, 400, 000 3, 920, OX 
11 surplus areas combined 38, 347, 000 78, 271, 000 51, 831, 000 43, 500, 000 
Remainder of State 64, 003, 000 182, 505, 000 128, 471, 000 116, 676, 000 


ExHrsitT FE 


Average weekly number of unemployment compensation payments in 
Pennsylvania, by industry, 1953-56 


1953 1954 1955 195 
Industry : J 

Number |Rank} Number |Rank!} Number | Rank| Nur ber | Rank 

All industries ___- 81, 340 -| 196,970 136, 734 119, 873 
Anthracite mining 10, 366 l 14, 589 5 8, 919 4 4,019 10 
Bituminous mining 4, $27 6 10, 693 6 4, 277 10 3, 237 ll 
Construction 9, 670 2 18, 438 2 15, 458 l 15, 087 l 
Food processing - -. 2, 557 9 4,510 14 4, 230 11 4,442 y 
Textiles 6, 158 10, 421 7 6, 97E ¢ 7, 740 $ 
Apparel 8, 301 3 18, 275 3 12, 332 3 13, 630 3 
Stone-clay-glass 1, 816 12 5, 106 13 2, 886 14 2, 195 14 
Primary metals : 3, 945 7 23, 165 1 8, 630 5 4,755 3 
Fabricated metals 1, 961 ll 7,425 9 5, 367 s 4, 852 7 
Machinery (except electrical 1, 617 13 6, 415 12 3, 442 12 2, 215 3 
Electrical machinery 2,149 10 8, 649 s 7, 046 7 5, 074 6 
Transportation equipment 1,462 14 7, 134 10 3, 435 13 2, 393 12 
W holesale trade 2, 825 § 6, 577 1] 5,151 9 5, 260 5 
Retail trade-- 7,2 4 16, 370 4 14, 508 5 14, 489 2 

All other 39, 203 34, 077 30, 485 | 
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EXHIBIT F 


reas of Average weekly number of unemployment compensation payments in Pennsyl- 
pania as a percentage of covered employment, by industry, 1958-56 


fits paid 1953 1954 1955 | 1956 


Industry | 
1956 Per- Per- Per- Per- | 
cent- rank cent- Rank cent- Rank | cent- 
age age age | age 


| Rank 


0, 176, 000 a 
ee All industries... - 
1, 447, 000 ; ee 
4, 199, 000 Anthracite mining-...- 
7, 249, 000 Bituminous mining--- 
1, 669, 000 Construction 
Food processing 
1, 975, 000 Textiles_... 
1, 401, 000 Apparel 
1, O11, 00 Stone-clay-glass 
467, 000 Primary metals 
6, 162, 000 Fabricated metals 
4, 000, 000 Machinery (except electrical) -_- 
3, 920, 000 Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment 
3, 500, 000 Wholesale trade 
6, 676, 000 Retail trade- -. 
All other. - - 
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EXHIBIT G 


Number of claimants who exhausted their unemployment compensation benefits 
in areas of substantial labor surplus in Pennsylvania, 1953-56 


Labor market 1953 1954 1955 


er |Rank State total 70,052 | 202, 662 


Major areas: | 
Altoona 931 2, 716 , 545 
Johnstown. 3, 251 , 205 , O80 
Scranton 4,517 7, 53% , O17 | 
Wilkes- Barre-Hazelton 5, 809 , 39 , 155 | 

Smaller areas: 

Berwick- Bloomsburg 403 , 35 796 

Clearfield-DuBois___- $03 2,5 , 996 
Lewistown ¢ , ou , 069 | 
Lock Haven : 289 965 986 | 

Pottsville (Schuylkill County) 2,942 | 7, 753 | ), 829 
Sunbury-Shamokin-Mountain Carmel 1, 877 5, 757 4, 889 | 

Uniontown-Connellsville 2, 894 | , 046 5, 011 

11 surplus areas combined : 24, 307 32, 8 47, 373 
Remainder of State 45, 745 39, 773 111, 966 | 


1 Excludes exhaustions by claimants filing claims against Pennsylvania but residing in other States 
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EXHIBIT H 





Percentage of population receiving public assistance in areas of substantial 
labor surplus in Pennsylvania, “dependency ratio,” 1953-56 


Annual average dependency ratio 
Labor market area 


1953 1954 1955 1956 
State average 1.9 2.2 2.4 2.2 
Major areas: 
Altoona 3 2.8 9 
Johnstown 2.7 3.8 4.4 34 
Scranton 3.6 3.9 4.) 2° 
W ilkes-Barre-Hazleton 2.7 3.1 3.5 39 
Smaller areas 
Berwick-Bloomsburg-.- 1.8 1.9 2 21 
Clearfield-Du Bois 4.3 §.1 6 3.9 
Lewistown 3.1 3.9 1.4 3.7 
Lock Haven 2.2 2.8 3.4 28 
Pottsville (Schuylkill County 2 2.9 3.4 28 
Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel 2. 2.8 3.1 98 
Uniontown-Connellsville 4.2 5.2 6.7 6.0 


EXHIBIT I 
Annual average number of recipients of public assistance in areas of substantial 


labor surplus in Pennsylvania, 1953-56 


Annual average number of recipient 
Labor market area 





1953 1954 1¥55 1yd6 
State total 211, 216 239, 511 267, 358 247, 10 
Major areas: 
Altoona 3, 161 3, 829 4,818 3, 44 
Johnstown 8,219 11,471 13, 298 10), 163 
Scranton 9, 462 9. 905 10, 383 ) 52 
W ilkes-Barre-Hazleton 10, 345 11, 725 13, 194 12, 268 
Smaller areas: 
Berwick- Bloomsburg RAY 927 1, 048 1, 058 
Clearfield-Du Bois 4, 343 5, 054 5, 531 4, 249 
Lewistown 1,817 2,315 2,618 22 
Lock Haven 822 1, 036 1, 238 1, 0; 
Pottsville’ (Sehuylkill County) 5, 348 6, 198 7, 133 
Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel 4, 658 5, 259 5,812 
Uniontown-Connelsville &, 044 9, 852 12, 596 
11 Surplus areas combined : 57, 108 67,57 77, 669 66, 802 


Remainder of State ; ea 154, 108 171, 940 189, 689 108, 304 
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EXHIBIT J 
ntial ; . ‘ : 
Total amount of public assistance payments in areas of substantial labor surplus 
in Pennsylvania, 1953-56 


a 


ratio mn . 
lotal amount of public assistance payments 
Labor market area 


1953 1954 1955 1956 


State total $88, 091, $95, 821,452 | $105, 402, 443 $108, 675, 096 


Major areas 
Altoona 955, 873 ae A cited 
Johnstown 2’ 880, 03 oer aan 
Scranton 3° O56, 2F a ans 7,352 
W ilkes- Barre-Hazleton , 312, 377 ean TF or $,413, 320 

Smaller areas: 
Berwick-Bloomsburg 364, 367, 551 5, 725 54, 737 
Clearfield-Bu Bois 462. aon 7 454,737 
Lewistown 667, 56 793. 734 7’ 647 56. 602 
fetieetie (8 326, 5 368, 287 449, 863 23, 916 
Pottsville (Schuylkill County) : 2, 169, 711 2. 412. 388 2.732. 2 711 436 
Sunbury-Shamokin- Mount Carmel , 909 2, 120, 092 2, 305, 928 2 346, 056 
Usentows-Connelavil 2, 799, 2 3, 328, 868 , 189, 149 4, 214, 400 


11 surplus areas combined _- 22, 103, 172 25, 038, 640 29, 092, 961 27, 745, 710 
Remainder of State ; 35, 988, 728 ) 782, 812 6, 309, 482 80, 929, 386 


stantial ; iy 


247,106 


3,454 
10, 163 
9, 520 
12, 268 


1, 058 
4, 249 


66, 802 
108, 304 
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(The following was received for the record :) 


SENATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, June 24, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: At its session on May 23, 1957, the senate of Penp. 
sylvania unanimously adopted a resolution introduced by Senators William J. 
Lane, Joseph M. Barr, Albert R. Pechan, and Rowland B. Mahany. 

In accordance with the directions contained therein I am sending a certifieg 
copy to you. 

Very truly yours, 
A. Hl. LETZLERr. 


SENATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
RESOLUTION 
In the Senate, May 23, 1957 


Pennsylvania has had to face serious economic and unemployment problems for 
decades ; and Pennsylvania’s unemployment rate has consistently run higher than 
other States and the Nation for many years, all of which problems derive from 
the fact that the State’s unemployment has always been very heavily con- 
centrated in certain distressed areas of the State; and as a consequence, Pennsyl- 
vania has continuously had far more than its share of areas of substantial labor 
surplus, or so-called depressed areas; and 

Pennsylvania currently has 11 areas classified as areas of substantial labor 
surplus on the official area classification list of the United States Department 
of Labor, 4 of which are major metropolitan areas which are regularly included 
in the classification system and 7 are smaller areas which are classified because 
they have substantial labor surpluses, and all have been continuously classified 
as surplus areas for 2 years or longer; and 

In the United States as a whole, only 19 major areas are currently listed as 
areas of substantial labor surplus, so that the 4 major areas in Pennsylvania 
alone account for more than one-fifth of the total in the entire country and the 7 
smaller areas of substantial labor surplus represent one-eighth of the United 
States total of that type; and 

The basic cause of Pennsylvania’s unemployment problem arises out of the 
fact that the State and its distressed areas have a heavy preponderance of basic 
national industries in which severe and sustained long-term employment de- 
clines have been occurring due to the toll of progress and technological advance- 
ments of which anthracite and bituminous coal mining, railroad transportation, 
railroad equipment manufacturing, textile manufacturing, and metals manv- 
facturing are notable examples; and 

The persisting heavy volume of unemployment has contributed very substan- 
tially to the large volume of unemployment compensation activity in Pennsyl- 
Vania, as represented by over 56 million claims filed and over $990 million- 
almost $1 billion—in benefits paid during the years 1950 to 1956, inclusive; and 

Public assistance costs in Pennsylvania have been swollen as a result of the 
eontinuing high levels of unemployment in the years 1950 to 1956, inclusive, to 
over $732 million in direct payments. to people in need ; and 

Although extensive efforts have been undertaken by the State government and 
by local communities to increase employment in the depressed areas, the gains 
have not been sufficient to stem the rising tide of unemployment flowing from 
continued job losses in problem industries and from the continued normal 
growth of local labor forces ; and 

In order to reduce unemployment to 3 percent of the labor force in these 11 
surplus areas in Pennsylvania 56,941 additional jobs are needed, requiring 4 
total estimated capital investment of $427,095,000, approximately 25 percent of 
which, or $106,774,000, would be required for factory buildings alone: and 

Assuming that 10 percent of this total, or $11 million, is raisable from com- 
munity subscriptions for equity capital, and 50 percent of this total, or $53 
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million, is raisable from private banks, insurance companies, and other sources 
of private investment capital as first mortgages, a balance of 40 percent, or $43 
million, in second mortgage revolving capital funds would be necessary from 
State and Federal Government sources ; and 

The job to be done is manifestly enormous, and it is obvious that the problem 
of chronic unemployment with its vast waste of manpower and severe drains 
on the economy of a State as large and important as Pennsylvania should be a 
matter of grave concern to the Nation and to the Congress, as well as the State 
itself and the communities directly involved, and since various aspects of the 
problem transcend State boundaries and are sectional and even national in scope, 
and therefore are not susceptible to State and local remedies: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, in behalf 
of the people of Pennsylvania, hereby memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to enact Senate bill No. 964, known as the area redevelopment bill; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the Vice President of the United States, the Secretary of Labor and 
Industry, the Secretary of Commerce, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, the chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency of the Senate, 
and to each Senator and Representative from Pennsylvania in the Congress of 
the United States. 

I certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of a resolution introduced 
by Senators William J, Lane, Joseph M. Barr, Albert R. Pechan, and Rowland B. 
Mahauy and adopted by the Senate of Pennsylvania the 23d of May 1957. 

[SEAL] A. H. Lerz_rr, 

Secretary, Senate of Pennsylvania. 


Senator Doveras. I am glad to welcome these gentlemen. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Doucias. Mr. Blier. 

You are the executive director of the Scranton Redevelopment 
Authority ? 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD BLIER, SECRETARY, CITY PLANNING 
COMMISSION, SCRANTON, PA. 


Mr. Burer. Yes, I am, Senator. 

Senator Dovetas. Sit down and testify just as you wish. 

Mr. Buier. Before I read my prepared statement, I would like to 
read a brief statement from Victor C. Diehm, president of Northeast 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Commission of Hazleton. 


STATEMENT OF VicToR C, DIEHM, PRESIDENT, NORTHEAST PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAI 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Honorable Chairman, I would like to file a brief statement on behalf of the 
Northeast Pennsylvania Industrial Development Commission which has stood 
out as a chronic leader in quest for adequate Federal legislation to provide 
assistance to so-called chronic distressed areas. We have carried our mission 
right into the White House and feel that previous programs submitted by you to 
the Congress coordinated some of our ideas and suggestions. 

First, I want to thank Senators Edward Martin and Joseph Clark for their 
kind invitations to comment on Senate bills 104, 964, and 1433. 

NPIDC has already studied these measures. But due to their general com- 
Dlexity, we found it necessary to set up a special committee to review this very 
important legislation. 

Attorney Ernest D. Preate, Scranton, the legal expert behind the famous Scran- 
ton industrial development plan, is chairman of this group. He is assisted by 
the best industrial development representatives of all northeastern Pennsylvania 
community programs, just mentioning some towns like Pottsville, Lansford, 
Hazleton, Wilkes-Barre, Pittston, and Carbondale among others. 

This group has already met and just on last Friday conferred at length with 
Gov. George M. Leader and his State commerce secretary, William R. Davlin. 
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We plan to make available to your committee just the type of programs which 
we feel best to coordinate and supplement our existing community and State 
programs. We will spell out in our best professional manner just the character 
of assistance that will expect to be included in this legislation. 

We feel as most of you feel, that the Federal Government under the Employ. 
ment Act of 1946, as far back as in those immediate postwar years, considered 
the economic decadence that sets in communities reflecting substantial and 
chronic labor surpluses. We feel that now is the time for Federal action. 

Pennsylvania has many successful local programs which are locating new and 
diversified industries, creating new job opportunities and establishing new areg 
economic bases. 

Under Governor Leader and Commerce Secretary Davlin, the Commonwealth 
has established the most successful Pennsylvania Industrial Development Au. 
thority, of which I am proud to be a member, and have made other administrative 
moves to guarantee a proper climate to attract new industry. 

Representatives of NPIDC will be back soon and they will present a positive 
approach to many of the things that you have included in these beneficial 
measures now before you. 

Meanwhile, I would like to recommend the subcommittee study further the 
National Planning Association’s report, Depressed Industrial Areas—A Na- 
tional Problem, expertly developed by William H. Miernyk. I was a member of 
this special NPA committee and while not subscribing to every punctuation mark 
in the study, I feel that the committee, representing the whole country and 
every strata of human activity, did produce an objective report. 

I would like to express our NPA committee’s great satisfaction with the Senate 
staff cooperation that was afforded to us in the study of our report. I am sure 
that you would like to know that they went out of their way to assist us in every 
detail. 

Thank you. 


That is the statement of Mr. Diehm. 

Senator Dovuceuas. I appreciate that very much. 

Mr. Brurer. Mr. Chairman and committee members; My name is 
Bernard B. Blier, and I am appearing here today on behalf of the 
City Planning Commission of Scranton, Pa. As further identifica- 
tion, I have been associated with the city’s industrial development 
plan, and I am alliliated with the community’s urban renewal effort 
where we have three projects. I am secretary of the Northeast Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Development Commission, of which Mr. Diehm, 
whose statement I previously read, is the president. 

At the outset, I would like to express my appreciation to Senator 
Clark and the committee for this invitation to express my views, as a 
representative of Scranton, on legislation that could conceivably re- 
store balanced and stable employment in Scranton and its general 
metropolitan area. 

Your staff in its research, and you in your personal observations 
have heard about the challenge to Scranton that resulted from the 
gradual depletion of anthracite reserves in the northernmost part of 
the hard-coal producing area of Pennsylvania. 

The Senate of these United States and Presidents Eisenhower and 
Truman have saluted the tremendous industrial rehabilitation cam- 
paign that accepted the economic challenge and came up with a 
mighty but partial answer to our economic stress. This famous Scran- 
ton plan of industrial development, launched and directed by the 
Scranton Chamber of Commerce, has created jobs by the thousands, 
and it is continuing to open more new job opportunities yearly, and 
it will continue—irrespective of Federal or State assistance—until 
there is a full balance of employment opportunities in our region. 

We will hear further of the Scranton plan program during the 
progress of these hearings. 
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In the field of community development, a vital activity that must 
eapeny any extensive and successful industrial development pro- 

gram, the city of Scranton is already deeply involved in three urban 
renewal projects. 

Comprehensive community planning, evaluating conditions for the 
future and a definite approach to the best and most logical manner 
to handle these programs, are well underway in our city. 

Plans to integrate local programs into the thinking of State and 
regional plans are now progressing on all fronts. 

But despite some of these very imaginative plans for Scranton, 
substantial unemployment with all its negative and antisocial char- 
acteristics, will impe de our progress and delay the benefits of a stabil- 
ized economy if the Federal Government does not support a realistic 
program of area redevelopment. 

Nowhere in these United States will you find a better spirit to 
overcome so-called distress than in Ser: anton and neighboring hard- 
coal Pennsylv: nia communities. Yet this spirit « can be dulled and 
even obliterated by the Federal Government’s continued bypassing of 
the problem amid declarations of the “best na ional prosperity ever. r 

Seranton supports the Douglas-Flood bill, S. 964, simply ‘because 
it spells out assistance in several different ways—ways that almost 
any community or rural region can accommodate into their local 
lan for recovery. 

This bill backs up the principle of Federal support for local indus- 
trial deve wag nt through a reasonable loan program. It assists local 
governments through loans and grants to restore and plan new public 
facilities that will save many cities from an early death. It recognizes 
that low rural economic conditions spot many areas of the Nation— 
most particularly in the South, the West, and Far West. 

It permits cities like Scranton, who are working out the urban 
renewal principle of self-he lp, to take advantage of certain liberalized 
provisions in the now existing Urban Renewal Administration pro- 
gram which would permit the development of new industrial sites. 
This noncontroversial feature would be of great assistance to coal 
communities badly in need of sites to locate willing new industry. 

Technical assistance, with a substantial appropriation as contained 
in this bill, will permit redevelopment areas to obtain essential assist- 
ance which cannot now be considered by present distressed areas. 

The vocational training program suggested in the bill, the procure- 
ment informational feature, the seve ral other aids—all are com- 
pounded to give chronic labor surplus area communities some posi- 
tive assistance through a plan of local certification and administration. 

But the major theme of this nationally conceived and nationally 
expected legislation was the statesmanlike position expressed so effec- 
tively by Senator Clark in his testimony last, week, 

“Tt is a curative measure for some areas, an emergency standby 
measure for the rest of the country,” so stated the Pennsylvania 
Senator. 

While Scranton feels that the proposed area redevelopment pro- 
gram holds practical application to some of its problems today, the 
pioneering of this program now will offer to the rest of the Nation 
asound and experienced vehicle to serve other hard-pressed areas in 
another day. 
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The Congress of the Nation has postponed for too long the sound 
development of the integration of Federal-State-local « ooperative pro- 
grams to demonstrate true American capabilities during periods and 
in regions of economic stress. 

In Scranton, the chamber of commerce leadership has shown the 
industrial development way; Mayor James T. Hanlon and his asgo- 
ciates have challenged the municipal eet on the urban renewal 
and comprehensive plan front; Governor Leader and his administra- 
tion have coordinated and support both industrial and urban develop- 
ment through sponsorship and nonpartisan backing of sound programs 
in the gener ral assembly. 

Now it is up to the National C ongress to exhibit true leadershi 
through enactment of the Douglas- Flood program, and for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, upon its passage, to quickly and effectively admin- 
ister this proposed area redevelopment program. 

As Winston Churchill said at the dark introduction to the active 
phase of World War II, give us the tools and the people will persevere 
to success. 

All the areas in America honestly but begrudgingly showing sub- 
stantial labor surpluses and well-bemedaled veterans of local cam- 
paigning to help themselves respectfully appeal to the Congress for 
the economic tools absolutely needed to defeat economic deterioration 
whether it shall be on an Indian reservation or in burnt-out lumber- 
ing sections of the Northwest or in the low-income rural areas of a 
Mississippi or in the disappearing soft and hard coal fields of the 
Nation. 

Scranton earnestly petitions your intensive and expeditious support 
of S. 964. 

Thank you. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you, Mr. Blier, very much. I may say 
that this testimony is particularly pleasing to me, because when I 
first became interested in the bill some 4 years ago and began making 
prelimini ry plans for drafting it, I found that many localities in the 
country felt that the problem should be solved only by local agencies 
and th: at the F eder: al Government should kee ‘p its hands off. 

Your community is one which has pro bably done as much, if not 
more, than any other community in the country to deal affirmatively 
with its own problems, and yet, as you have said, this is something 
that needs cooperative effort not merely of the local government but 
also of the State and National Governments as well. Since this is my 
own philosophy, that these agencies of government are not rivals but 
are partners, naturally your coming here in this mood and with this 
concrete testimony is extremely pleasing 

Mr. Burer. We can quote a very practical application of the prin- 
ciple on a loc al-State basis under the Pennsylvania Industrial Devel- 
opment Aut] hority penne am. So we — that the Federal Government 
should j join and give the benefit of their vast experience and resources 
to this sm al-State-Federal cooperative program. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Blier, I would like to thank you for the kind 
words you were good en ough to say about me, and I know—at leas st I 
think I know; I wonder if you would agree—that there are pretty 
close to Scranton a couple of rural counties which might be substan- 
tially helped by the provisions of this bill. I am thinking about up 
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along the northern tier rural areas and over in Wyoming County 
where it is my understanding this bill might be of substantial assist- 
ance. . 

I wonder if you agree with that ¢ 

Mr. Burer. Ido. I believe that was pointed out by Governor Leader 
in his testimony, that many of the northern tier rural areas of Penn- 
sylvanii 1 woul dqui lify under this program. 

Senator CuarK. And a number of the mountain counties, like 
Sullivan. 

Mr. Burer. There is considerable margin farming in northern 
Pennsylvania. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much, Mr. Blier. 

Mr. Burer. Thank you. 

(The following was received for the record :) 

Scranton Pa., May 31, 1957 
Hon. PAut H. DouGtLas, 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

As the current congressional session is moving along with increasing momen- 
tum, labor surplus areas throughout the Nation together with an increasing 
number of rural districts who need immediate economic balance are appealing 
to you for forthright leadership in passing some sound program that will assist 
communities and areas to provide the necessary support for industrial and urban 
development, technical assistance, and loans and grants for public works. 

It is most distressing to find that both political parties in their 1956 platforms 
pledged the above program, but due to lack of dynamic leadership as displayed 
thus far, the White House, the Department of Commerce, and the Congress at 
large, have frankly forgotten the tens of thousands of idle people and their fam- 
ilies when they continue to stall on this vital program. 

There should be some definite expression of leadership at the White House 
level, from Secretary of Commerce Weeks, and from the majority and minority 
leaders in both Houses on just how and when some of out best metropolitan 
and rural areas can expect some sympathetic action. 

BERNARD B. BLIER. 
Secretary, Northeast Pennsylvania Industrial Development Committee, 


Senator Dovenas. Our next witness is Mr. Harry Block, secretary- 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania State industrial union council, AFL-— 
CIO. 


Mr. Block, very glad to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY BLOCK, SECRETARY-TREASURER, PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Brock, Senator Douglas, my name is Harry Block, secretary- 
treasurer, Pennsylvania CIO council. 

On behalf of the Pennsylvania CIO council, representing more than 
650,000 members of affiliated — in all parts of our State, including 
those in the 11 areas afflicted by the lack of job opportunities and 
continued unemployment, we welcome the opportunity to present our 
views in support of 5. 964. 

We were privileged to present statements in February 1956 in sup- 
port of somewhat similar legislation at hearings in two of the worst 
aflicted centers, Johnstown and Wilkes-Barre, where the hearings 
were conducted by Senator Neely. It is significant that since then, 
only slight improvement has been reported in the areas of substantial 
labor surplus. 
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We know that the need for this area redevelopment legislation jg 
just as great now as at any time in the last 6 years. We are Con- 
vinced that Federal assistance as provided in S. 964 must be given if 
these problems are to be solved. In all of the distressed areas, valiant 
efforts have been made by their own residents to pull themselves up 
by their own bootstraps. Our local union members and officers and 
those of unions otherwise afliliated have partic ipated in such local 
community organizations to bring in new industries and our members 
have made significant financial contributions to such programs. 

On the State level, Governor Leader’s program to provide indus- 
trial expansion and job opportunities, supported to a degree by legis- 
lative appropr lations, has already shown benefits. We feel, however, 
that if the job is to be done properly, the Federal Government must 
stimulate and encourage such local and State rehabilitation efforts 
if the blessings of continued prosperity are to be enjoyed in all areas 
of our State. 

Knowing that your committee will be provided with adequate and 
authentic statistics and data from governmental and other sources 
and to save time and reduce the record, we would like to confine our 
statement to a few phases of this problem we consider most significant. 

We feel that the millions of dollars required to provide build- 
ings, machinery, and equipment under this program may be jeop- 
ardized unless steps are taken quickly to preserve the most valuable 
asset, the skills of thousands of workers who are unable to get jobs 
in their home communities. Some have already moved away to other 
areas and many of them to other States. They have taken their 
families with them, leaving behind additional problems for local and 
State tax authorities. Some have been able to commute to new jobs 
but increasingly distressed areas face the consequences of these skilled 
workers, decent citizens pulling up stakes for good. The consequences 
of this migration are serious from a social and community viewpoint. 

And I would like to state that in industrial plants you have one- 
third unskilled workers, one-third semiskilled workers, and one-third 
skilled workers; and if the skilled workers leave entirely, they can- 
not get jobs then in that area for semiskilled or unskilled workers, 
and the vocational training program would only assist in making 
semiskilled workers because you would need apprenticeship pro- 
grams for the skilled workers. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Block, let me interrupt you for a moment. 

Are you familiar with another social problem which has given 
me some concern in Pennsylvania, which is that freque ntly in these 
areas of surplus labor and unemployment the men can’t get any kind 
of a job and the women go to work ? 

Mr. Brock. In the mining areas it is common to see—especially at 
the end of a day or on payday—the men come to the shirt factories, 
pajama factories, and dress factories with the kids on their arms to 
pick up their wives who are working in those plants because the 
mines are down for good. 

Senator Ciark. Does your organization have any position on that, 
as to whether it is desirable or not ? 

Mr. Brock. It certainly is not socially desirable and will create 
problems later on as far as the child-care centers are concerned and 
matters of that nature. 
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It is an accepted fact that a h: ird core of skilled and experienced 
workers is vital in any plant ws properly develop the semiskilled and 
unskilled employees to a degree that will insure efficiency and adequate 
produc tion. : 7 ; ; e . 

The ever-increasing migration of our Wes workers from the dis- 
tressed areas in Pennsylv: ania leaves behind a vast number of these 
less capable workers. ‘Retraining and voce ation al training opportun- 
ities are to be encouraged as this bill prov ides—but they w ill only take 
eare of the semiskilled workers— especially in the areas afliicted by 
the deepening depression in the anthracite, textile, and railroad cen- 
ters of the State. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Block, do you have any thought—I am think- 
ing particularly of your wide industrial experience—as to whether 
we are on the right track in permitting funds authorized by this bill 
to be used for loans on machinery and equipment as opposed to having 
them merely available to purchase land and buildings ¢ 

Mr. Brock. I think it is the safest way of securing funds, by loans 
on machinery and equipment, because they are bankable at every in- 
dustrial plant. The shell of the plant, as far as I am concerned, means 
absolutely nothing because it is the machinery and equipment that 
actually does the oper ation. 

Senator Crark. | wonder if you or your organization has given any 
thought to the amount of money which could be usefully spent in 
Pennsylvania by the Federal Government to recreate employment 
opportunities ? 

Mr. Brock. That would depend, Senator, on the type of industry 
that is brought in. If it is in the heavy trades, in the steel industry, 
the outlay per man would be high. If it was in the electronic field 
where most of the work is assembly or with light equipment, the 
amount of invested capital per worker would be very small. 

Senator Crark. As you know, the administration bill calls for an 
authorization of only $50 million for the entire country for these 
purposes, whereas S. 964 has a figure of $375 million. I don’t know 
whether you would have any views as to whether that lower figure 
might be adequate, whether you might perhaps agree with me—I 
guess this is a loaded question—that Pennsylvania itself could readily 
spend that $50 million and there would be nothing for the other 47 
States ? 

Mr. Brock. Knowing what the Phileo Corp. in Philadelphia 
alone—and they make electronics equipment, radar, television, a lot 
of defense work—has spent in real estate alone, which is close to $10 
million not counting invested capital on equipment, you can readily 
see what $50 million would mean in a statewide proposition as far as 
Pennsylvania itself would be concerned. 

In conclusion, we emphasize to your committee that the prospects 
of achieving rehabilitation of these areas of our State through the 
industries that have moved out are nil. 

There is urgent need for adoption of S. 964. Otherwise, we will 
have ghost. towns in Pennsylvania with living people. 

The Pennsylvania CIO expresses its thanks for the opportunity of 
having appeared before your committee. 

Senatcr Douanas. We want to thank you for testifying very much, 
Mr. Block. I think your testimony has been very constructive. 
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Senator Ciark. Senator Douglas, I would like you to know and 
the record to state that my acquaintanceship with Mr. Block goes 
back a good many years. I can assure you that he is not only q 
splendid and intelligent leader of the labor movement but a real 
thinker in these problems. He is very seriously concerned and knows 
about this matter which he has been testifying to. I think we can 
rely on his testimony. 

Mr. Brock. Thank you. 

Senator Dovaetas. Since I have to leave, I am going to turn the 
hearing over to my colleague, Senator Clark. 

Senator CrarKk. Mr. Neel, we are happy to have you here. Please 
proceed in your own way. Don’t feel that you need read the entire 
statement if you prefer to put it in the record. I assure you we will 
study it very carefully. 

If you would prefer just to make some remarks emphasizing your 
aemeane I think that would be adequate, although if you want to 

“ad the statement, we certainly have no objection. I will be happy 
to hear it. 

Mr. Neet. Thank you, Senator Clark. 


STATEMENT OF STEWART G. NEEL, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
FAYETTE COUNTY DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


Mr. Nee. My name is Stewart G. Neel, and I am executive vice 
president of the Fayette County Development Council. 

I was just remarking to the other members of the Pennsylvania 
delegation that perhaps I should not appear at all because I am here 
as a dissenter. I do not agree with all the provisions of S. 964. 

Senator CrarKk. Well then, we certainly want to hear you very 
carefully. We are among the first to admit that this bill is far from 
eg 

Mr. Neet. Unemployment has been a serious problem in Fayette 
C ounty for the last 7 years, caused chiefly by the depletion of bitumi- 
nous coal deposits. During that time, unemployment has never been 
less than 10 percent and has been as high as 23 percent of the total 
available civilian labor force. Currently we show 7,100 unemployed, 
which is 12.3 percent. 

We have been at work for several years on a multitude of problems 
which beset us. Without giving details, I would like to mention the 
following programs: 

1A complete mapping and reassessment for the 85,000 properties 
in Fayette County ; 

2. Fayette County Planning and Zoning Commission is working on 
a county master plan; 

3. City plans are being developed for Uniontown and Connells- 
— and borough plans for Brownsville and Perryopolis; 

The Fayette County Redevelopment Authority is working on 
ine redevelopment projects in these communities; 

The Fayette County Development Council is working on eco- 
eunie development—a promotional program for industrial develop- 
ment; 

6. Six communities have industrial corporations with capital funds 
in excess of $900,000 
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7. 57 one-room schools have been closed and some 16 new joint and 
consolidated schools have been built—the first area technical school 
in Pennsylvania is being planned for Fayette County ; 

8. We have purchased and developed industrial ‘land and have 
financed and constructed 5 industrial buildings at a total cost of over 
$2 million. 

* While the results of these efforts to date are nothing spectacular, we 
do have plans and we are making progress in tax matters, planning, 
urban redeve bopaneat, schools, industri: al promotion, industrial con- 
struction, and financing. We have sound organizations. Our civic 
leaders have gained much valuable experience. ‘To express it in rail- 
roading terms: “We have steam up and we are beginning to roll.” 

Last year I testified in favor of S. 2663, 84th Congress. Today I 
would like to make a few observations on S. 964. We have had some 
second ees on the entire subject of Federal aid to economically 
depressed area 

We acknow le dge the high motives and purposes behind this and com- 
panion legislation in both the Senate and House. We recognize the 
serious nature of the problems of areas with substantial and persistent 
unemployment because we are one of them. However, we have grave 
doubts that this Federal legislation will accomplish what it attempts 
to do; namely, put people back to work in these economically dis- 
tressed areas. 

Because of the wide differences in problems in these areas, unemploy- 
ment caused by bituminous coal, anthracite coal, textile automotive, 
railroad center, and resort area layoffs—and I could have included a lot 
more—we question whether any Federal program can be written which 
will contribute materially to their solution. 

Senator Crarx. Mr. Neel, could I interrupt to ask if you would 
mind amplifying that a little bit by pointing out to us how in your 
judgment S. 964 fails to cover adequately the unemployment problems 
in those industries you have indicated or why you think more ——_ 
and different — nt is needed for any particular industry ? 

Mr. Neex. I don’t think I would want to depart from the script. I 
believe I get into at least part of the answer, and when I have finished 
Iwill be glad to amplify, if I can. 

Senator CLark. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Nrev. The weight of experience in industrial development 
work in local communities and areas, whether economically distressed 
or not, would indicate that the first requirement for success is a strong, 
effective local industrial development organization. Add to this the 
help of aggressive civic leaders, the investment of local capital funds, 
and some time, and you have the elements which will produce success. 

You have heard the Pennsylvania story from Governor Leader, 
Secretaries Batt and Davlin. It indicates a successful program, based 
on cooperation between strong local organizations and several depart- 
ments of State government. 

I think that is an essential feature which would perhaps not neces- 
sarily be provided under S. 964. You must presume a very strong 
local or ganization and at least sympathetic treatment by State de- 
partments in order to get through the problem. 

Senator Crark. You would agree that we have that in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Neer. We do. 
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Senator Crark. Would you think this bill might be adequate jf 
it were restricted to those States where there is such adequate State 
program ? 

Mr. Nee. Well, of course, I don’t think you could have a national 
program if you restricted it to certain States. 

Senator Crark. No, but you can put qualifications on the assistance 
so as to require States to help themselves. After all, you know we 
have grant-in-aid programs in a number of different fields where 
State can’t qualify for Federal aid unless it complies with certain 
requirements. 

Mr. Nerex. I think it would certainly be wise to require State 
participation, or at least State cooperation. 

Senator Cuark. That would put it on a grant-in-aid basis similar 
to many of the other Federal programs. 

Mr. Neev. That is right. 

We submit that each State that wants to do so can develop its own 
program to provide effective aid to local organizations which would 
operate faster, more effectively, and with greater responsiveness to 
local problems. Examples of this are the Pennsylvania plan, the 
Mississippi plan, and programs for industrial credit corporations, 
which are popular in the New England States. 

We fail to see the need for a new Federal program which would 
contemplate lending $200 million to industrial redevelopment areas 
and rural redevelopment areas, and we are taking as the reason that 
if a State like Pennsylvania is doing that job itself, any other State 
can do the same thing. 

Senator Ciark. I am assuming you don’t want to be interrupted, so 
go right ahead. I will have some questions at the end. 

Mr. Neeru. I don’t want to be abrupt. 

If communities have an effective local organization and if States 
assume their obligations to help these communities, there will be no 
need for a Federal program. 

Beyond the $200 million proposed for loans, we see some desirable 
features in other provisions of S. 964. 

The $75 million to be made available for public facilities through 
loans and grants will materially aid those communities in areas of 
financial distress that have organizations working on planning and 
redevelopment. We believe, however, that these additional funds 
should be channeled through planning commissions, municipal au- 
thorities, and urban redevelopment authorities that have plans, offi- 
cial sanction, and experience and not through some new committee 
that can be created in a distressed community. 

There is some justification for technical assistance, for which an 
appropriation of $4,500,000 is contemplated. 

Perhaps the most important provision in the entire bill is the one 
which amends title I of the Housing Act of 1949 to provide that areas 
may be redeveloped under this act without adherence to the restric- 
tion that the area be predominantly housing either before or after the 
redevelopment. This would permit areas of commercial and indus- 
trial blight to be redeveloped; and it would permit many areas to be 
redeveloped which do not now qualify—and turned to use as industrial 
sites. 

This is a highly important change, particularly in a State like 
Pennsylvania where many of our housing, commercial, and industrial 
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areas are mature, or blighted. In communities in Fayette County, 
for example, we would like to redevelop several mixed-use areas, which 
do not now qualify, to provide valuable industrial sites. We need 
these sites. i aout 

We endorse better programs for vocational and technical training, 
but feel they should be handled through the usual local and State 
departments, utilizing present personnel, buildings, and facilities. — 

Still another feature is far more important than anything in this 
bill. It would be a 50-percent fast tax writeoff on facilities which 
companies would finance and construct for themselves in areas of 
substantial and persistent unemployment. 

The total dollar value of such new industrial facilities placed in 
distressed areas because of positive location factors involved would 
probably not exceed 10 percent of the total construction in any one 
calendar year. aa 

With current plant expansion spending at the rate of $38 billion 
per year, we fail to see how 10 percent of this would result in any 
significant decline in Federal tax revenues. 

And I would like to point out that actually a 50-percent tax writeoff 
would only be half of that figure. 

Besides, the fast tax writeotl, when ended, will result in the payment 
of higher Federal taxes, so that it involves a 5-year postponement, 
not an evasion of Federal taxes. 

In fact, if this bill were written to contain only two features, we 
think it might do the job that is desired. They are: 

(1) Amend title I of the Housing Act of 1949 to remove the housing 
restriction, and 

(2) Provide a 50-percent fast tax writeoff for industrial facilities 
locating in areas of substantial and persistent unemployment. 

And, of course, we are assuming that communities and States will 
continue to tackle their own problems in connection with these two 
items. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee to 
express these views; and now I would be glad to answer any questions, 
if I ean. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Neel, for your most 
interesting testimony. 

I imagine you were here a little earlier when Senator Douglas 
pointed out the constitutional limitations that prevent the Senate from 
Initiating measures which have to do with taxation, so that the second 
point which you stress here is something you would have to take up 
with the House of Representatives. It is outside of our jurisdiction. 
You do appreciate that 

Mr. Neen. Lappreciate that fully. 

I would like to make one more point: In this program that Mr. 

Davlin submitted a little while ago, it was pointed out that 80 com- 
munities in Pennsylvania working over a period of years have con- 
structed 112 new buildings, factory buildings, which involve an invest- 
ment of $44 million and 26,000 jobs. 
_ The reason I think this 50-percent fast tax writeoff might be a highly 
Important feature is that, if we assume as much as 10 percent could 
be located for just 1 year in areas where it is needed, it would repre- 
sent $3,800 million worth of new facilities, even if you include equip- 
ment; and there is no telling how many jobs it would produce. 
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In fact, such a program carried out effectively for 1 year might wipe 
out most of the economically distressed areas of the entire United 
States. 

Senator CuarK. I think you can rest assured, Mr. Neel, that the 
committee is sympathetic with that point of view, and if. we could 
get adequate legislation over here from the House, I think you would 
find we will look upon it with favor. 

I wonder if you would mind turning back to page 3 of your state- 
ment. Iam a little bit confused as to ‘what looks offhand to me to be 
an inconsistency. In the second paragraph, there, you appear to 
oppose a new Federal program for industrial redevelopment areas, 
Yet later on, at the bottom of the page and later in your testimony, 
you appear to endorse the changes which would permit industrial 
redevelopment in urban redev elopment areas which have hitherto been 
required to be predominantly residential. 

I am not quite sure that I understand where you really stand. 

Mr. Neet. I will admit the inconsistency. I would like to excuse 
it by saying that I wrote this statement yesterday afternoon in a great 
hurry and didn’t have time to properly edit it. 

I think, to clarify it, that the position of the Fayette County Re- 
development C ouncil—and I am here with the blessing of our execu- 
tive committee on this point—is that we fail to see the need for the 
$200 million lending features of this bill. The rest of it we endorse, 
some of it enthusi: wstically and some of it in a less enthusiastic manner, 

Senator CrarK. I am wondering if you would develop a little bit 
more why you don’t think loans for industri ial development are wise. 

Mr. Nee. To begin with, the position in the past has been that the 
Federal Government could not take less than a first position as a lien 
against property. 

"Tn order to be effective then, I think your Federal loans are going 
to have to be at least 75 percent, which they would be under this bill, 
which seems to me that the Federal Government is getting pretty 
heavily into the business of building factory buildings. 

Under most community plans in Pennsylvania, for example, I think 
you heard the testimony that 55 percent of the money has come from 
commercial banks and institutions. We see no reason why this source 
of funds shouldn’t continue to be used as opposed to any State or 
Federal program for loans. 

Senator Ciark. I am not quite clear, though, why you would oppose 
the loans and yet favor the grants. As I understand your testimony, 
you are prepared to endorse the Federal Government’s giving $2 for 
every $1 of local funds in order to extend residential redevelopment to 
include industrial redevelopment. 

It seems to me a little inconsistent—and_ perhaps you can explain 
it—to say you are in favor of the Federal Government giving money 
away but are opposed to its loaning money which we get back. 

Mr. Neetu. I just have to accept the inconsistency. There are two 

different programs, and I think the purposes are not exactly the same. 

I think it was brought out in the testimony earlier that the problems 
that face these areas are not just simply borrowing money to con- 
struct factory buildings, that you do have problems to provide ade- 
quate water, sewerage, streets, schools, highways, and in some cases it 
involves redevelopment of areas which means that funds are needed 
for these purposes entirely aside from any industrial development 
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activity that might be going on; and what I am saying is that I think 
the Federal participation in those programs is good and should be 
increased. 

I just don’t quite agree that the loan provisions of this bill are 
needed. 

Senator Crark. You don’t think that Governor Leader and Secre- 
tary Davlin and Secretary Batt were correct in saying that the loan 
provisions of this bill would be of enormous importance in supple- 
menting their State program in aiding the distressed areas of 
Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Nerv. Well, let’s take Pennsylvania as anexample. If we apply 
the present formula, we could get 30 percent from our Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Authority and 50 percent from commercial 
institutions, leaving the community the job of raising 20 percent of the 
money on any satisfactory job where we have to put up the money for 
industrial buildings. 

Senator Crark. But isn’t the Pennsylvania State appropriation 
very limited and not nearly adequate to do the whole job throughout 
the State ? 

Mr. Nrev. The present appropriation is for $5 million and there is 
another $5 million being asked in the present session of the assembly, 
which I believe will be given to the Department of Commerce. 

Senator Clark. Do you think that is enough ? 

Mr. Neex. I think it is all that is going to be used. 

Senator Crark. You don’t see any need for any more money in 
Fayette County ? 

Mr. Neen. To get on to the answer to that first question, the only 
way I see that Federal money would be useful is if the State program 
were amended to provide that only 10 percent of the money had to be 
provided by the community, 75 would be provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and 15 percent by the State. 

Senator Crark. You recognize, I am sure, the difficulty that the 
Commonwealth has had in balancing its budget and raising taxes dur- 
ing the last couple of years? You would agree? 

Mr. Neen. Iam very familiar with that. 

Senator Crark. And you think, nonetheless, with that the Common- 
wealth can still provide out of its own resources, without any loan 
assistance from the Federal Government, enough money to solve the 
depressed-area problem of Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Nee. I would like to point out that the money there, too, is in 
the form of loans which will be repaid into a fund, and it is not, except 
for the interest rate charged, it is not actually a gift to any community. 

To answer the rest of the question, I think that given time and con- 
tinuation of strong local and State programs by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor and others, Pennsylvania will solve its problems. 

Senator Crark. Fayette County has one of the highest percentages 
of unemployment of any community in Pennsylvania; does it not? 

Mr. Nee. It has been very high. I think perhaps higher over a 
period of years than any other community in Pennsylvania. 

Senator Ciark. And so far, at least, efforts at the local level have 
not been very successful in ameliorating that condition ; have they / 

Mr. Neet. I don’t say they haven’t been successful. We have pro- 
vided a few hundred jobs, but it isn’t nearly enough. 
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On the other hand, we are just now really getting started. Scranton 
is at the end of perhaps 12 or 14 years of a program, and in Fayette 
County we are at the end of about 3 years. 

Senator Ciark. You don’t think this Federal money would help 
speed up the solution of your very long-standing difficulties. 

Mr. Neev. Not under this bill. I don’t think so; no. 

I hate to disagree with your views, Senator Clark, but I just don’ 
think so. 

Senator CiarK. This is a free country, and I am delighted you are 
down here to express your opinions. I am merely trying to test 
them against my own views which are somewhat different. 

I wonder if you would mind going back to the point you made a 
little while ago that you didn’t think this bill was written in a way to 
contribute to solving the widely different problems in these different 
industries. 

You remember, I asked you in what way you thought the bill 
was ineffective. 

Mr. Neeu. The type of communities—-in some cases, cities—that 
you have in these areas, bituminous, anthracite, textile, automotive, 
railroad centers, assorted areas, lumber areas, and so on, are quite 
different. 

Senator CiarKk. But a loan is still a loan and a grant is still a 
grant? 

Mr. Negev. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. One would think they would either be helpful to all 
these industries or not be helpful to any. 

I understand your point of view that they wouldn’t be helpful to 
any. I have to disagree with it, but I understand it. I just don’t quite 
understand this particular point that the problems are so very differ- 
ent that this bill wouldn’t fit them all. 

Mr. Neev. Perhaps the point isn’t well stated, but it is better stated 
in the fact that the States should have their own programs and team 
up with strong local organizations to solve their problems, rather than 
looking to the Federal Government for the solution of a problem 
which is inherently a local responsibility. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Neel, I gather you also oppose extending any 
help at all to depressed rural areas. Is that a fair statement of your 
testimony ¢ 

Mr. Nreex. I wouldn’t say that I oppose extending help to the de- 
pressed rural areas, but I would like to make two points. One is 
that I think under the terms of this bill it would be possible, if you 
will excuse the expression, to gerrymander a depressed rural area 
almost anywhere in the country where the administrator or some local 
zroup decided that they needed to help. 

Senator CiarK. Do you have any personal experience with the 
agricultural problem ? 

Mr. Nret. Some, yes. Tama farm boy. 

Senator CLark. You are a farmer. How did you get into Fayette 
industrial redevelopment work ? 

Mr. Neen. That is quite an accident of the particular line of work 
I followed, moving around from one town to another. 

The other point, though, is this, that I don’t think any facet of 
American economic life is so well organized as agriculture. In every 
farm county in the Nation there is a county agricultural agent, 
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there are soil-conservation committees, production and marketing com- 
mittees, and agricultural improvement assoc lations. 

In act, I just don’t know any group in the country that is so well 
organized and does so well from the Federal Government as the farm- 
ers. In fact, I don’t know what the total appropriation this year 
would be when you add up all of the programs which are designed 
toimplement the income of and maintain the income of the farm group. 

Senator Ciark. You think those programs have been partic ularly 
effective in helping the family farmer in Pennsylvania $ 

Mr. Neew. I couldn’t answer that question. 

Senator CLark. But you are definitely of the view that the Federal 
Government should not attempt to relieve through measures such as 
those suggested by this bill the plight of low-income farm counties and 
communities / 

Mr. Neet. When several billion dollars each year are already being 
spent in order to maintain prosperity on the farm, I think it would be 
a fair question to ask as to whether or not a program designed to spend 
another $100 million would contribute much more than has already 
been done. 

Senator Ciark. Let me see if I understand your testimony as a 
whole then. 

You feel that despite the fact that Fayette County has for many 
years been one of the most depressed areas from the point of view of 
surplus labor in Pennsylvania, you would reject all of the provisions in 
this bill except that which would remove the residential restriction 
from the Housing Act and you would add a tax-amortization feature. 
You think that is all Fayette County needs. 

Mr. Neev. This is just one man’s opinion backed up by our executive 
committee. 

Senator Crark. Believe me, I honor your opinion. I just want to 
find out what it is. 

Mr. Nerv. We are just of the opinion, Senator Clark, that effective 
industrial development is going to be done at home, not from Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Senator Crark. Do you think the resources of your community are 
adequate to cope with this problem without any assistance from the 
Federal Government except to the extent you have indicated ? 

Mr. Nreev. With the assistance of the State and the existing pro- 
grams of help from the Federal Government which we would like to see 
increased. Particularly in regard to the urban renewal. 

Senator CLark. You would, I take it, agree that there is little 
immediate prospect of increased State aid over and above that now 
available ? 

Mr. Neew. That is right. 

Senator CLtark. Mr. Neel, have you made any particular study of the 
other depressed areas in Pennsylvania or is your testimony based pri- 
marily upon your experience in Fayette County ? 

Mr. Nerv. Well, necessarily, our testimony is only from our par- 
ticular county. I couldn’t speak for anyone else. 

Senator CLiark. And how long have you been in Fayette County ? 

Mr. Nreev. Six years. 

Senator Crark. Thanks very much. 

91201—57—pt. 1-—18 
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I should like to have inserted in the record at this point the state- 
sama in support of S. 964 or S. 1433 which have been received from 
Senator Payne, Senator Hennings, Senator Potter, Senator Kefauver, 
Senator Revercomb, Representative Dempsey, Representative Kelley, 
Representative Saylor, and the Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico, 
Mr. Fernés-Isern. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1957. 
Hon. Paut H. Dovcetas, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Production and Stabilization, Committee on 
Banking and Currency, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: It had been my original intention to make a personal appear- 
ance before your subcommittee during its hearings on area-assistance legis- 
lation, but other commitments make that impossible. I know that you are 
thoroughly familiar with this subject and that I do not need to stress its im- 
portance to you. 

The situation in many New England communities which were primarily 
dependent on the textile industry has been accentuated in recent years by the 
economic problems confronting that industry in our area. State and local 
efforts to attract new industries to provide employment for displaced workers 
have been partially successful in communities such as Sanford which has 
inspired the whole Nation by its efforts to rebuild its shattered economy. If the 
Federal Government can now provide technical assistance and loans for dis- 
tressed areas, it will supplement State and local programs and give a real 
psychological boost to those ed are striving so diligently to lick this problem. 

Although I am a cosponsor of 1433, the administration area assistance bill, 
and naturally tend to favor the administration area assistance program, I 
want to assure you and the members of your subcommittee of my support of 
any reasonable area-assistance bill which you may submit to the full Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency for consideration. 

It would be appreciated if this letter, together with a statement which I have 
prepared in support of S. 1433, might be included in the hearings currently 
in progress. 

With best wishes and warmest personal regards always. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
United States Senator. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK G. PAYNE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF MAINE 


In the present period of national prosperity scattered pockets of chronic 
unemployment still exist. In some of these areas the causes of unemployment 
are so varied and powerful as to require the efforts of all interested parties to 
overcome them. To supplement State and local moves toward eliminating these 
causes, the administration has recommended a program embodied in S. 1483, to 
stimulate economic development in distressed localities. The need for such a 
program is obvious. 

In the State of Maine at the present time, according to the January 1957 United 
States Department of Labor Bimonthly Summary of Labor Market Development 
in Major Areas, the Biddeford-Sanford area is classified as a “substantial labor 
surplus area” and Portland, Maine’s largest city, is listed in group C indicating 
that the number of jobseekers is from 8 to 6 percent in excess of job openings. 
In addition, other Maine areas, such as parts of Washington County and the 
Brunswick and Rockland areas, are currently confronted with unemployment 
problems, though the number of workers involved in such areas is too smal] to 
be included in the Labor Department’s Bimonthly Summary. 

The State of Maine and many local Maine communities are making an aggres- 
sive attack on local economic and unemployment problems. At the State level a 
new department of development of industry and commerce has been established. 
Local development groups have been set up in many communities. The efforts 
of the people of Sanford to rebuild a sound and diversified economy in that com- 
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munity following the closing of the textile mill have captured the imagination of 
the Nation. While these problems are primarily a State and local responsibility, 
their persistence is sufficient to cause national concern and their solution merits 
the assistance and encouragement of the Federal Government in a role supple- 
mentary to State and local efforts. 

S. 1433 has received a complete and exhaustive study by all the executive de- 
partments; and after reviewing this bill myself, I feel that it offers a sound ap- 
proach toward dealing with this problem of persistent local unemployment. 

This program would be under the overall supervision of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and would be administered by an Area Assistance Administrator. An 
Advisory Board would be created which would include the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency Administrator, and the Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. This Board would advise the Secretary of Commerce 
concerning this program, 

The need for coordination of the area-assistance program with the programs 
of other Federal agencies has been foreseen, and the bill includes definite au- 
thorizations for the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
to play definite roles in this program. 

The Secretary of Labor would make the determination under this program as 
to the areas of chronic unemployment and so report to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. The Secretary of Commerce is then authorized to grant technical and 
financial assistance to these areas and to assist rural areas and other com- 
munities to develop their economic potential. He is also allowed to grant 
technical assistance to other areas of the Nation, which in his judgment, need 
help in their economic development. 

Aid to localities under this program would take two forms. Technical assist- 
ance includes studies evaluating the needs of the area and its potentialities for 
economic growth. Expenditures for this type of assistance are expected to 
amount to $1,500,000 annually. 

Financial assistance would be extended in the form of loans and Federal pur- 
chase of evidences of indebtedness, both financed by a revolving fund of $50 
million. Qualification requirements are cited for this type of assistance to assure 
adequate security, and active local initiative, responsibility, and financial par- 
ticipation. These elements are, of course, necessary to any Federal program of 
this nature; for without approval and active interest on the local level, it is 
doomed to failure, 

S. 1433 retains the basic principles of local responsibility and minimum Federal 
expenditure. It should be noted that under this program loans may be extended 
only if there is in existence an overall program for economic development of the 
area involved. Both this program and the individual project concerned must 
have the approval of the existing State or local agency directly involved. Thus 
local and State interests are protected under this bill. 

By limiting Federal participation, this bill is in keeping with the efforts of the 
Congress to minimize expenditures. Under the loan program assistance can be 
offered only when unavailable from private sources or other Federal agencies on 
reasonable terms. Maximum [Federal participation is set at 35 percent of the 
aggregate cost to the local agency applying for the aid. Provision is made to 
require a reasonable assurance of repayment before Federal loans may ve 
offered. With these and other safeguards, defaults on these loans would be held 
to a minimum. 

Another guiding principle of this program would be the requirement that 
Federal funds would be used to assist in creating jobs only where those new jobs 
would not reduce job opportunities in another area. We would certainly be 
defeating the purpose of this program if we were to merely transfer jobs from 
one area to another. 

In summary, it should be noted that for a minimum outlay of funds this pro- 
gram will develop a maximum of assistance for those areas of the Nation not 
sharing in the general national economic prosperity. I urge the Production and 
Stabilization Subcommittee to give S. 1433 careful consideration and hope that 
e subcommittee will recommend its adoption to the full committee at an early 

ate. 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Chairman, at the outset, I would like to express my thanks to you for 
this opportunity to submit a statement in connection with the area redevelop- 
ment bills which are now being studied by your subcommittee. 

As you know, I, too, have long been concerned with the problems of chronic 
unemployment and underemployment in depressed industrial and rural areas, 
Just as one’s body cannot be considered healthy when certain of its organs are 
diseased, neither an the Nation’s economy be considered prosperous when there 
exist persistent geographic pockets of unemployment and depression. 

We have been hearing a great deal about the great prosperity our country 
has been enjoying recently. Yet the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Department of Labor now lists 77 areas in our Nation as areas of “substantial 
labor surplus,” and many smaller areas suffering chronic unemployment are 
not even surveyed. Certainly this is not a healthy sign. 

In the 84th Congress, Mr. Chairman, the bill you sponsored to aid depressed 
areas passed the Senate, but, unfortunately, the time was too short before 
adjournment to permit final action by the House. In this session, it has been 
my privilege to join you as a cosponsor of 8. 964, and I hope that these hearings 
will culminate in action by the House as well as the Senate this year. 

It seems clear that depressed areas will remain with us unless positive 
action is taken to eliminate them. To solve these problems would require the 
cooperation of all levels of government, as well as that of business, labor, and 
local groups. 

I should like to emphasize that emergency programs and stopgap measures 
are not adequate to solve the problems in depressed industrial and agricultural 
areas. Nor does it help to relieve one area at the expense of creating another 
depressed area elsewhere. I am pleased to note that this is safeguarded 
against under the provisions of S. 964. 

Since the problems of depressed areas are comprehensive, and involve the 
interests of agriculture, labor, business, health, and welfare, and even housing, 
it seems to me that the best way to administer such a program would be to 
set up in the executive branch an independent administrator to be responsible 
for this program. In this respect, I differ with the administration’s proposal 
that the Area Assistance Administrator be responsible to the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

It seems to me, too, that the three criteria for determining the areas eligible 
for assistance as provided for under the Douglas bill are far more flexible and 
would better fit the needs of the different localities affected than the more rigid 
standards set up in the administration bill. 

I know you have received much testimony indicating that the financing of 
the administration’s program does not seem adequate to accomplish the pur- 
poses of this program, and I hope this committee will give this aspect careful 
study. 

In connection with the area redevelopment bills under consideration, I feel 
quite strongly that this committee ought to give careful thought to the pos- 
sibility of developing a plan whereby more defense contracts could be placed 
in depressed areas. 

So much for my general comments on what should be done to help depressed 
areas get themselves back on their feet and remain there. 

Mr. Chairman, only a short while ago, four of the major metropolitan areas 
in Missouri were classified as having “substantial labor surplus.” This was 
true for Joplin, St. Joseph, St. Louis, and Springfield during all or the greater 
part of the period between May of 1954 to November 1955. It was true also for 
Joplin between May of 1952 and January of 1953. 

At the present time, unemployment expressed as a percent of the labor force 
in these areas in January 1957 is as follows: St. Louis, 5.0; Springfield, 6.7; 
St. Joseph. 7.6; and Joplin, 7.4. The unemployment percentage for Kansas 
City is 6.4. I am advised that these unemployment figures for January 1957 
will probably represent the seasonally high point of the year, and that improve- 
ment should be observed during the spring and suimmer months. I sincerely 
hope this will be the case, and that employment will increase appreciably. 
However. should conditions worsen, rather than improve, one or more of these 
areas might well again fall into the category of “substantial labor surplus,” 
and require the help provided for under the area-assistance legislation your 
subcommittee is now considering. 
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At the present time, too, and partienlarly in many of the counties south of 
the Missouri River, underemployment rather than unemployment is a problem 
of considerable magnitude. This problem has been accentuated during recent 
years because of severe drought conditions. Drought conditions have taken their 
toll in both agricultural and nonagricultural pursuits. 

As I am sure you have heard expressed many times at these hearings, I must 
emphasize, too, that a great many of the areas in need of help are not surveyed, 
and it, therefore, is difficult to assemble information and statistics which would 
show their plight. This is particularly true of smaller cities and towns and 
rural areas. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the need for area 
assistance and redevelopment to eliminate chronic and persistent pockets of 
unemployment and underemployment has been clearly demonstrated. It is 
my hope that legislation to provide a long-range solution to the problems of 
depressed areas will be enacted in this session of Congress. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. Porrer, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF MICHIGAN 


It is unfortunate that in our prosperous Nation there should exist some areas 
where the population is faced with unusual and persistent unemployment. I 
am distressed that certain areas in my own State of Michigan are confronted 
with this situation. It is advisable, in my opinion, that the Federal Government 
should take steps to assist these unfortunate areas. Their condition is not 
the result of omissions or mistakes on the part of the people. The difficulties 
arise from technological advances, moyement of key industries, depletion of 
natural resources, slackened demand for specialties produced by the area, and 
other factors, 

In his 1956 Economic Report, President Eisenhower urged adoption of a 
program to assist these areas to overcome their difficulties and provide for 
stable and diversified economies. His comments at that time are extremely 
cogent. He recoumended that the program should be desigued around four 
major principles: 

“First, Federal assistance should aim at helping communities to help them- 
selves. Major responsibility in planning and financing the economic redevelop- 
ment of their communities must remain with local citizens, 

“Second, the program should aim at lasting improvement of job opportunities 
by the establishment or expansion of productive industries. Projects that gen- 
erate only temporary employment do not help a community solve its basic 
problems and may even worsen its predicament. 

“Third, Federal assistance should be contingent on the active participation of 
governmental authorities who are close to the troubled community; that is, the 
State or local government or a community-Sponsored development or credit cor- 
poration must provide part of any financial assistance required for specific 
projects. 

“Fourth, Federal aid must not be extended to a community if the proposed 
project will create unemployment in some other area.” 

I urge your committee to act promptly and favorably on 8S. 1433, of which I am 
acosponsor. This measure adheres specifically to the principles set down by the 
President. Responsibilities of the executive branch as outlined in 8S. 1433 would 
provide a realistic blueprint for the future of these communities. The char- 
acteristic of this proposal in its entirety is a joint endeavor between the Federal 
Government, local governments, and affected citizenry to resolve this problem, not 
by temporary expedients which may raise false hopes but by creating and main- 
taining industries and service activities to provide lasting employment. 

One of the principles which was learned from the efforts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to help local communities in earlier years, and which should be remem- 
bered, is that no person or persons can sit in Washington and decide unilaterally 
what form of benefit or what action should be undertaken to further the interests 
of far-flung communities of our country. It is not enough for a bureaucrat to 
consult with representatives of the community before deciding what action is 
best for it. It is necessary for the communities affected to participate in these 
decisions and to a certain minimum extent share in the financing of such re- 
development. While this principle is followed in S. 1433, I do not believe the same 
can be said of S. 964, also before your subcommittee and designed for the same 
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general purpose. The latter bill provides for unilateral action by the Adminis- 
trator and for grants for public facilities without any provision for local finan. 
cial responsibility. 

Another aspect of the latter bill which does not conform, in my opinion, to good 
organization is the establishment of a new and independent organization to 
administer the program. The Hoover Commissions on Organization of the Exeecn- 
tive Branch of the Government have both stressed the need for eliminating inde- 
pendent organizations designed to carry out activities related to responsibilities 
of old line departments or agencies. Such operations should be combined. The 
reasons are economy and control. The economy arises from elimination of 
duplications occurring, for example, by providing a special set of staff officials for 
the particular function handled by the independent agency when existing staff 
officers with perhaps some slight augmentation could handle the problem in the 
old line department or agency. 

The Senate has just finished a lengthy debate involving the question of spend- 
ing sums of money abroad, and in the near future we shall be called upon to 
discuss the subject more fully. Certainly, we should have no hesitancy in assist- 
ing our own unemployed, who, through no fault of their own, are rapidly reaching 
the end of their financial rope. Their problems are real and urgent, requiring 
prompt and affirmative action. 

Again I respectfully urge your subcommittee to give prompt approval to §, 
1433. 





STATEMENT OF ESTES KEFAUVER A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
TENNESSEE 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. As a cosponsor of S. 964 and S. 2663, a similar bill introduced 
during the 84th Congress, I am pleased to speak on behalf of this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Chronic unemployment is a national problem and effects the general welfare 
of the Nation as a whole, therefore a sound, national program is essential to 
cope with this problem. 

During the past several years, administrative spokesmen have been telling us 
that we are experiencing a period of unprecedented prosperity. While it is un- 
deniably true that we are experiencing a prosperity of a sort, it is also unde 
niably true jobs are not available for those who desire employment. 

The Department of Labor in a bulletin released March 12, 1957, reports that the 
jobless total at mid-February was 3.1 million. I do not believe we should be 
satisfied with a prosperity where over 3 million persons are jobless. I say that 
so long as a single employable American is unable to exercise his natural skills in 
earning a decent living, so long as his family is consequently deprived of its full 
right to the pursuit of happiness, then this Nation should not be content. 

This unemployment problem is further accentuated by the fact that its impact 
is concentrated in several areas. Several areas and sections are suffering from 
depressed economic conditions which are in striking contrast to the claim that 
the country as a whole is enjoying prosperity. These depressed conditions that 
have existed are not of recent origin but have existed over a good many years, nor 
is the amount of jobless a trifling figure, in short, they are chronic depressed 
areas. 

The tragedy of chronic area unemployment has many causes. I’m sure other 
witnesses have gone into detail so I will not burden this committee with a reci- 
tation of the causes. However, an aggressive effort has been made by local and 
State interests to solve their problems. But purely local efforts alone will not 
alone solve them. An aggressive Federal program should be initiated by the 
Congress alongside of these local and State programs. If all Americans who are 
able and eager to work are to enjoy employment opportunities we Members of 
Congress should accept the challenge to legislate for the benefit of all these 
people. 

Our problem is not only to eliminate existing economic distress but more im- 
portant, to prevent the emergence of new areas of unemployment. J sincerely 
believe that S. 964 provides the type of aggressive, coordinated program which 
these depressed areas need. 

This Area Redevelopment Act, S. 964, encompasses an effective program of 
aid to distressed areas because (1) it includes a variety of measures to provide 
immediate relief for the unemployment; and (2) it offers means of stimulating 
a long-range program to restore permanent job opportunities. 
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The program provided for under S. 964 is not merely a Federal handout for 
it requires the participation and effort of the people who will benefit from it. The 
pill will help those who are willing to help themselves. Furthermore sufficient 
safeguards are provided in section 15 to terminate assistance when the Admin- 
istrator designated under the bill determines that the area is self-sufficient and 
no longer needs assistance. 

I’m sure that other witnesses have testified fully on the bill’s general provi- 
sions. However, I should like to dwell for a minute on section 19 which provides 
yocational training programs. The need for such training became increasingly 
apparent to me during recent months while, as chairman of the Senate’s Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee, I heard testimony across the country which indicated 
that the capacity of some of our young people to obtain suitable employment 
has a definite bearing upon the incidence of juvenile delinquency and crime. 

Although the provisions of S. 964 are not specifically aimed at curing this 
malady, I have every hope that the emphasis which this bill places on improving 
vocational training programs will stimulate a variety of projects designed to pro- 
duce youth unemployment and to better help youth find a productive role in 
society. 

I would like to sum up with the observation that our failure as a nation to 
provide proper job training and proper job opportunities for our citizens young 
and old constitutes a shocking waste of natural resources. The power of the 
individual to produce is as much a natural resource as unharnessed waterpower. 
If it is not employed, it is wasted; it cannot be stored. If men are able and 
willing to work, but are forced to be idle by lack of jobs or capacity to perform 
ina decent job, the community has wasted the valuable resources of manpower, 
and because of idleness the individuals are likely to suffer a loss of skill and 
breakdown of morale. The Nation is poorer both by the goods that could have 
been produced and by the frustration and loss of morale of the unemployed 
individual. 

The proper utilization of these human resources, and particularly our public 
officials, on all levels of government. In Congress we can meet that challenge by 
the adoption of S. 964. 


STATEMENT OF CHAPMAN REVERCOMB, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman and other members of the committee, I am grateful to you for 
the opportunity to make a statement before you in support of Senate bill 1438, 
known as the Aren Assistance Act of 1957. I feel there is a general need for 
Federal assistance of the kind provided under this proposal to aid those areas 
where a considerable surplus of workers has existed over a long period of time. 

Despite the high level of prosperity the country as a whole has been enjoying, 
there are certain areas, some within my own State of West Virginia, where 
unemployment persists. In my State, this has been caused, in some areas, by 
mechanization in the coal-mining industry. Although coal production today is 
above what it was 3 or 4 years ago, there are fewer men employed in this industry, 
so basic to the economy of my State, than were employed a few years ago before 
mechanization of the mines became so general. And this will always be the 
case, revardless of the increase in coal production and consumption. 

Many of the miners of my State have been forced to go into other States to 
obtain jobs. Many of them have large families; they have put their life savings 
into homes of their own; they have close community ties. When hundreds of 
families are forced to uproot themselves and move into other States, it not only 
creates 2 serious economic problem, it creates a major sociological problem as 
well. 

In recent years, the Department of Labor has designated several areas of my 
State as “surplus-labor areas,” including Beckley, Fairmont, Logan, Point Pleas- 
ant, Ronceverete-White Sulphur Springs, and Welch. Most of these areas, I might 
point out, are in the heart of the bituminous coal-mining region and, as stated a 
moment ago, have a considerable labor surplus as a result of mechanization of 
the coal mines. 

Then, there are other areas where those seeking work exceed in number the 
opportunities for permanent employment. In my own State, which is still one 
of the greatest producers among the States of hardwood lumber, factories for 
manufacturing finished products of wood, such as furniture, could be sources of 
helpful employment to solve the problem of surplus labor. 
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These are but instances, and they doubtless exist throughout the country jp 
various sections, pointing up the need for a well coordinated program to create 
permanent jobs in such areas as I have mentioned. 

The legislation proposed here should be an important step toward achieving 
that end. We have been spending vast sums to aid stricken areas abroad, and 
I think the time has come to give some aid and encouragement to Our OWn com. 
munities in need of assistance. 

The President has asked the Congress to enact legislation to provide Federal] 
assistance to such areas. It is the view of the President—and I share the same 
viewpoint—that, while the primary responsibility of solving this problem rests 
wtih local communities and the people, the federal Government could provide 
valuable assistance. 

What should be the aim of the Federal Government in helping these commnp- 
nities? There should be establishment or expansion of productive industries 
which will provide lasting improvement. Temporary employment, of Course, 
is only a palliative, and often worsens the problem in the end. Also, the 
money of the taxpayers should not be used to entice an industry or service 
from one community to another. 

The program outlined by the President, and under consideration by this 
committee as S. 1433, to provide assistance to these communities would seem to 
meet their needs by a series of local effective steps. 

Under this proposal there would be made available funds for grants to local 
organizations, such as State universities, to study and assess the potentialities 
of a particular area, including the amounts and kinds of natural resources 
available, as well as characteristics and skills of human resources or the labor 
supply. Deficiencies of the area in question as to natural resources and skills 
would also be canvassed. 

A modest program for providing technical assistance to such areas at this 
time exists in the Department of Commerce. This program would be extended 
under the present proposal. These people know what has been helpful to com- 
munities under similar circumstances, and are in a position to provide invalu- 
able counsel and guidance. 

The Secretary of Commerce, to whom primary responsibility for Federal ac- 
tion would be assigned by the proposal, would coordinate his program with 
other Federal programs which have been and would be created to assist these 
and related areas. The Federal Housing Administrator would be authorized to 
work in cooperation with the Secretary of Commerce and to modify certain 
programs in the housing and urban-renewal field to provide special benefits 
to these surplus-labor areas. 

The Secretary of Labor, in addition to defining areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment entitled to special benefits under the act, would also be 
authorized to undertake or assist in studies of labor forces in such areas and to 
provide advice and technical assistance in developing and carrying out our pro- 
gram to increase employment opportunities and improve utilization of the local 
labor force. 

The Secretary of Commerce would also be authorized to make direct loans for 
the development of industrial sites and the construction and rehabilitation of 
factory buildings. The Federal loan could cover up to 85 percent of the total 
cost of the industrial project. Fifteen percent of such cost would have to be 
provided locally to reflect local interest in the project, with the remaining 50 
percent to be provided by private sources. 

To safeguard the taxpayers’ money, other conditions would be provided by 
the proposed law. The loan would not be made for working capital, nor for 
the purchase of machinery or equipment. To prevent Federal control to the 
exclusion of local interests, loans will be made only to applicants approved by 
a State or agency thereof concerned with problems of economic development. 
There must also be in existence an overall program for economic development 
of the area and local determination that the proposed project for which financial 
assistance is sought would be compatible with that overall program. Reserva- 
tion of this local control must be maintained to assure that the Federal pro- 
gram continues to conform to the principle of helping the areas help themselves 
and does not provide an opportunity for those in Federal bureaus to go for- 
ward with plans for betterment of communities without regard to views and 
desires of the people of the community. 

In addition to S. 14833, to which my previous remarks are addressed, this 
committee also has under consideration S. 964. This latter bill, although dif: 
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fering in several aspects, is proposed to accomplish the same ends as 8. 1433. 

The important end to be accomplished by your committee and the Congress 
js to draft and enact into law a practical program of Federal assistance to 
surplus labor areas that will enable such communities to diversify and stabilize 
their economies, and provide permanent jobs. The fundamental purpose, as I 
see it, is to help these communities help themselves, and to that end, I hope this 
committee reports out favorably such a bill. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. DEMPSEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NEw MEXxIco 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I deeply appreciate the opportunity 
to provide your committee with a statement of my views on the legislation for 
area redevelopment and assistance to economically depressed areas you now 
have under consideration. Of the three legislative proposals before you, it is 
my considered opinion that 8. 964, sponsored by Senator Douglas, and by others 
including both Senators from New Mexico, is by far the most adequate to meet 
the needs of the various segments of our national economy which are in distress. 

That was the judgment of the United States Senate of the 84th Congress which 
passed a measure, also sponsored by Senator Douglas and others, which was in 
its principal substance virtually the same as S. 964. This legislation was rec- 
ommended for passage in the House by a report of the House Education and 
Labor Committee but unfortunately was not cleared by the House Rules Com- 
mittee in time for consideration in the 2d session, 84th Congress. 

I was afforded the opportunity by the Senate committee, considering this 
legislation in March 1956, to appear and present my views, together with officials 
of New Mexico, authorized by the Governor to speak for that State. A complete 
analysis of the situation in the depressed areas of New Mexico was presented 
by the director of the New Mexico Department of Public Welfare, the executive 
director of the New Mexico Economic Development Commission, the chairman of 
the Economic Development Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of Taos, 
N. Mex., and the chairman-executive director of the Employment Security Com- 
mission of that State. I do not feel that it is necessary to again make such a com- 
plete presentation and consume the valuable time of this committee, because the 
full facts as then presented are contained in part II of the hearings, published by 
the Subcommittee on Labor of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of 
the United States Senate of the S4th Congress. I am sure they will be con- 
sidered by your committee. 

I believe that it suffices to say at this time that the extremely distressed condi- 
tions which were shown then to obtain in the State of New Mexico have become 
even more aggravated and critical since that time. The drought which has 
ravaged our State for the past 6 years is continuing unabated. Virtually the 
entire State still is included in the drought distress area as proclaimed by the 
President of the United States. Unemployment has increased in every already- 
depressed area to the point where even our welfare organizations, both State 
and Federal, have found it virtually impossible to cope with the problem of 
privation and want that a large percentage of our people are suffering. 

I know that similar situations confront people of many other States. In fact, 
Iam advised that there is no State in the Union which has entire freedom 
from economic distress in some areas and communities. 

The failure to face up squarely to this situation and to meet it a year ago was 
deplorable. Failure again to take action would be utmost irresponsibility on 
our part. It is more than passing strange that in a Nation where the adminis- 
tration boasts of the “greatest peacetime prosperity in history” we continue to 
be blind to the exceptions, to feel apparently that our vaunted prosperity will 
somehow rub off on those plagued by adversity. 

It is indeed paradoxical when we spend about $8 billion a year abroad on 
what we call mutual security and, according to the President's Advisory Com- 
mittee, can expect to continue to do so for years to come, then balk at a com- 
paratively modest assistance program for our own people who are ill fed, ill 
clothed and ill housed in these stricken depressed areas. To my mind it is 
harrow and shallow thinking. 

The continued drought in New Mexico and neighboring States has bled the 
economy of these depressed areas white. The so-called drought relief programs 
for agriculture have too often been too little, too late. Administrative procedure 
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has been cumbersome, confused and inadequate. It does not reach deep enough 
nor is it of the stable, long-range character that allows individuals or con. 
munities to plan ahead with any degree of assurance. 

This legislation aims to cure those defects. I believe it will. It does not 
smack of charity. Rather it is based upon the principle that help will be given 
those who need it in order to help themselves. Our people are proud and 
resourceful. They have won battles with adversity and a cruel nature for 
centuries. <All pioneer people had to be courageous and possessed of great 
fortitude or our Nation would not have endured and attained its present great. 
ness. It is poor reward for those sterling qualities when the Nation turns its 
back in time of adversity created through no fault of these people and due to 
circumstances beyond their control. 

With the assistance provided by the provisions of S. 964 these sick loca} 
economies can be made well. They can be converted from liabilities into nationa] 
assets. To enable them to do that is good business for our Government, 

This bill has the proper scope because it applies to both urban and rural areas 
and various groups of our people, including our Indian citizens, who have been 
hard hit indeed. 

It is good to know that your committee is manifesting such continuing inter- 
est in this legislation, because it renews hope for these victims of localized de- 
pressions that at long last they may be afforded the opportunity to share in the 
economic progress and welfare their fellow Americans are enjoying. 

I thank you for the courtesy you have extended me in affording an oppor- 
tunity to speak for my State and its people. 


STATEMENT OF AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Legislation to aid the economically distressed areas of our country is long 
overdue. We had a program in effect during the Truman administration which 
I believe, was instrumental in bringing to a prompt end the distress in many of 
our industrial areas growing out of the recession of 1948-49, which in turn 
was brought on by some very foolish policies written into law by the 80th Con- 
gress—the one Mr. Truman called the “second worst” Congress. 

It has been asserted that the 1948-49 recession was ended by the Korean war, 
That is not according to the facts. The facts are that we had started back to 
a booming economy in this country well before the Communist attack on Korea. 

I don’t want to say the Truman program for the distressed areas was the 
perfect program. It was in many respects experimental. It took time to get the 
Defense Department and other agencies of the Government to change long- 
established procurement policies and cut through the redtape in order to chan- 
nel more orders to the areas of high unemployment. But it was a big help. 

President Truman was acutely aware of his responsibilities under the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, the “Full Employment Act,” and he had the courage to 
act and to act boldly in this field. 

Contrasting our experience in 1953-54 with that of 194S—49, we find that this 
administration waited until the recession was almost over before even starting 
to concede that unemployment in our industrial areas was really serious. Yet 
we know from “inside” information published by a newspaperman who had 
access to the Cabinet minutes that the Eisenhower administration was sol- 
emnly warned very early in that recession that things were turning down. 

As a member of the Joint Economic Committee, which has a watchdog role 
in the Congress under the Employment Act of 1946, I want us to be prepared 
to move in on these distress areas—and the unemployment and distress they 
cause—when there is still a good chance of doing something effective about it. 
I don’t think we should let an area of high unemployment get mired down in 
misery with a frightful loss to small business, to homeowners, to property val- 
ues, before anything is done about it. 

As for S. 964 by Senator Douglas, cosponsored by our outstanding new Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, Senator Clark and 17 other Senators, I urge your favor- 
able consideration of this legislation because I think it will be of immeasurable 
help. There should be a unified approach for the redevelopment of these dis- 
tressed economic areas through loans for industrial revival. By and large it is 
a good bill, with many fine features. 

I particularly urge, however, that in approving this bill, you make stronger 
the provision which outlines and defines industrial areas eligible for redevelop- 
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ment under it. Up to now, we have used the area designations of the Labor 
Department for labor market areas. Thus my own district, which includes 
all of Westmoreland County, is only 1 of 4 counties which make up the Pitts- 
purgh labor market area. 

In 1954, this entire area was hard-hit and our general level of unemployment 
was above 6 percent. But spot localities in that 4-county area had unemploy- 
ment well above that. Some of the cities in Westmoreland County, particularly 
Vandergrift and Jeannette, were extremely hard hit. Coal-mining sections were 
practically ghosttowns insofar as employment in them was concerned. 

I would urge that you make it clear in the legislation that when offering re- 
development loans to a distressed industrial area, and you say in section 5 (e) 
that this could include ‘one or more counties, or one or more municipalities, or a 
part of a county or municipality” that you are not limiting it to labor market 
areas but are establishing clear machinery for having any part of a labor market 
are qualify by reason of high unemployment. 

If you will do that, the bill, which is already a good one, can be made much 
better. Thus, even if the whole Pittsburgh labor market area should again have 
6 percent unemployment as in 1954, but not for a long enough period to meet the 
requirements of the proposed bill, nevertheless communities in our four-county 
area Which could show the necessary 6 percent unemployment for 8 months in 
each of the preceding 2 years or 8 percent of unemployment for 15 of the preceding 
18-month period, or could show 12 percent unemployment for a full year would 
still come in under the requirements. 

In conclusion, I would like to mention briefly an approach of my own to this 
problem of spot unemployment, and it is spelled out in H. R. 3393, a bill I drafted 
several years ago to provide for a Federal-local public works program patterned 
after the highly successful PWA program of the late thirties. This was not 
WPA—work relief. Instead, it was a cooperative program in constructing public 
buildings and facilities—community facilities—under which the Federal Govern- 
ment put up $45 for every $55 spent by the State, county, or local community in- 
volved. It was a tremendously successful program. It helped revive many 
depressed areas through necessary public construction. I suggest it as an idea 
for possibly incorporation into your distressed area bill. 


STATEMENT OF JoUN P. SAYLOR, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman, let me begin this testimony with a sincere commendation for your 
dedicated efforts in behalf of distressed area legislation. While there are very 
decided differences in the provisions of your bill and mine, we are nevertheless 
both seeking the same objective—that is, a law to provide employment for workers 
who lose their jobs, temporarily or otherwise, through no fault of their own. I 
would say that this reasoning is basic in both our bills. 

Whichever of our proposals is accepted by the Congress, Mr. Chairman, will 
be most satisfactory from my point of view. After considerable study, I came to 
the conclusion that H. R. 1239 is a bill which would be the most effective medium 
of satisfying our common goal. If H. R. 1239 is not acceptable to the House and 
Senate, then I am hopeful of some modification in your bill. 

I assure you, however, that if it is a matter of passing your bill in its entirety— 
without revision—or no bill at all, then I intend to vote for and to support the 
Douglas measure. What is important is that some type of legislation on this sub- 
ject be enacted as soon as possible. 

On January 5, 1955, I introduced in the House of Representatives a bill to 
provide a program of public construction to stimulate employment in areas 
having a substantial surplus of labor. Here we are, 2 years later, and no action 
has been taken. A Senate subcommittee held hearings in the field last year 
and determined conclusively the need for such legislation, yet we still do not 
have it. Our people back in central and western Pennsylvania appreciated the 
fact that the subcommittee was so interested in our problems, and we appre- 
ciate the work that this committee is doing at this time. 

Members of Congress who participate in hearings such as this one cannot 
help but be sympathetic to the need for adopting the program which we are 
recommending. As a matter of fact, it would appear that Congress is almost 
unanimous in the belief that some type of legislation is necessary. Unfortu- 
nately, there is a great deal of political procrastination taking place on Capitol 
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Hill year after year, and my bill and yours, Mr. Chairman, are included jp 
the casualty list. 

Thirteen months have elapsed since the Subcommittee on Labor and Public 
Welfare sat at hearings in Johnstown, Pa. Its efforts, and yours and mine, haye 
thus far failed to produce tangible results in the form of necessary law, but 
meanwhile this government has not acted so sparingly with our good friends— 
and some of our not-so-good friends abroad. During that time, the United 
States Government, through the International Cooperation Administration’s 
generous disposition of the taxpayer’s money, has sent scientific instruments, 
concrete mixers, and fish scalers to Iran; nonfat dry milk and nylon fishing 
twine to India; tractors and walk-in coolers to Cambodia; station wagons and 
wire rope to Thailand; and lard to Bolivia, power shovels to Spain, and an 
assortment of commodities to Yugoslavia and other nations in the four corners 
of the earth. We financed projects to improve Thailand’s fiscal management 
policies, for the construction of roads in Laos, and to provide a groundwater 
survey in Pakistan. We sent a fertilizer consultant team to Korea, and we 
dispatched a fleet of Pan American airplanes to Afghanistan to transport 1,000 
Moslems to Mecca for the annual great feast ceremonies. 

We have sent billions of dollars over most of the world, but we have not been 
able to set up a public-works program that by law would not exceed 350 million 
per year and in actuality should cost only a fraction of that amount in normal 
years. 

I have spoken on this subject before the House on a number of occasions, Mr. 
Chairman. The response has indicated that we are going to get a favorabl 
vote if a good compromise bill comes out of this committee and passes the 
Senate. I am certain that Members of Congress are impressed with Pennsy] 
vania’s bipartisan approach, enthusiasm, and support for this proposed legis- 
lation. 

The testimony of Governor Leader and other officials of my State offers : 
evidence as to why it is necessary to the welfare of Pennsylvania’s communities 
I should like to offer only a few brief additional comments, rather than occupy 
any more of your time here today. 

As one of the Nation’s great industrial and agricultural States, Pennsylvania 
has always contributed substantially to the national economy and security. In 
a State which produces a wide variety of manufactured goods, it is inescapable 
that periods of sluggish business activity will occur. With defense contracts 
constituting an important share of orders in an assortment of industrial plants, 
the vicissitudes of Government requirements are in themselves responsible for 
many of the ups and downs in the business cycle. 

Such conditions are all the more reason why it is incumbent upon the Federal! 
Government to provide the impetus for a work program that will absorb surplus 
labor. A depressed area law is essential to prevent unnecessary waste of human 
resources. It is a deterrent to distasteful dependence upon direct aid, which is 
the more expensive and totally extravagant substitute. 

Finally, a depressed area law has invaluable psychological advantages, for 
it gives our working people a feeling of security that is otherwise wanting in 
this highly industrialized economy. 

We have been quick to dispatch ships over the seven seas when a foreign 
ally is threatened with a shortage of oil: we send our exterminator teams into 
equatorial regions when mosquitoes move in: we move butter, eggs, and vitamins 
over the ocean to balance foreign diets. I contend that at least equal consider- 
ation should be given to the American worker in his request for legislation 
that would give him steady employment and enable him to pay his own way 
over a mighty bumpy economic highway. 

Thank you for giving me this time before the subcommittee. 





COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO, 
March 25, 1957 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I take the liberty of writing you concerning 8. 104, 
to assist areas to develop and maintain stable and diversified economies by a 
program of financial and technical assistance and otherwise, and for other 
purposes. 
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The provisions of this act would be most beneficial to the people of Puerto 
Rico. However, section 101 (c) of the act states that the term “United States” 
includes “the several States, the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia.” 

Since I believe that there was no intention to omit Puerto Rico from the 
coverage of this bill, I should appreciate it if, when the committee takes up 
consideration of S. 104, it would amend section 101 (c) to read: “As used in this 
act, the term ‘United States’ includes the several States, the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia.” 

Sincerely, 
A. FERNOS-ISERN, 
Resident Commissioner. 


Senator Ciark. Since there are no further witnesses, the hearing 
will be recessed until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 14, 1957.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 14, 1957 


Unitep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRopUCTION AND STABILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room 301, Senate Office 
Building, at 10:10 a. m., Senator Paul H. Douglas, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senator Douglas. 

Also present: Representative Gray. 

Senator Doveias. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Yesterday we had testimony from witnesses from the State of 
Pennsylvania. ‘Today we have testimony primarily from witnesses 
from the State of Illinois. 

First I am going to recognize my good friend, Pat Greathouse, the 
vice president of the UAW, AFL-CIO, who, I believe, is accompanied 
by eave Ray Mills, of Des Moines, Iowa, and City Manager Cor- 
nelius Bodine, of Rock Island. 

Mr. Greathouse, will you proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF PAT GREATHOUSE, VICE PRESIDENT; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY HERSCHEL DAVIS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO 
MR. GREATHOUSE, AND SAMUEL JACOBS, WASHINGTON REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, UAW, AFL-CIO; RAY MILLS, MAYOR, DES MOINES, 
IOWA; AND CORNELIUS BODINE, CITY MANAGER, ROCK ISLAND, 
ILL. 


Mr. GreatHouse. Mr. Chairman, my name is Pat Greathouse. I am 
vice president of the International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers Union of America, known 
popularly as the UAW, and director of the union’s agricultural imple- 
ment department. 

I am serving as chairman of the agricultural implements task force, 
set up in July of 1956, to look into the widespread unemployment in 
that industry. The task force consists of the following people: Jack 
Humble, mayor of Racine, Wis.; Mike Micich, mayor of Charles City, 
Iowa; Ray Mills, mayor of Des Moines, Iowa; Paul Woods, mayor of 
Canton, Ill.; Cornelius Bodine, Jr., city manager of Rock Island, II1.; 
Ralph Bradley, president, Illinois Farmers Union ; Ed Glenn, director, 
National Farm Organization. 

UAW officials besides myself are: Ray Berndt, director, region 3 
(Indiana and Kentucky) ; Robert Johnston, director, region 4 (IIli- 
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nois, Iowa, and Nebraska) ; and Harvey Kitzman, director, region 10 
(Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, and 
Montana). 

This committee is a representative committee, having been selected 
from mayors, representatives of governors, representatives of labor 
organizations and farm organizations, to work as a continuing con- 
mittee on this matter. 

In testifying in support of S. 964, the area redevelopment bill, 
although I am speaking for the UAW; I am speaking also for the 
Agricultural Implement Task Force, which, at a meeting held here 
in Washington on January 29 and 30, specifically considered this bill 
and voted unanimously to support it. 

I would like to give you, for inclusion in the record of this hearing, 
a copy of the program adopted by the task force at its meeting here 
on January 30, 1957. 

Senator Doveras. Without objection, it may be made a part of the 
record at the conclusion of your prepared statement. 

Mr. Greatuouse. This bill and its history show that Congress is 
finally coming to grips with a most serious problem that has plagued 
us for a long time. We have had distressed areas, both farm and city, 
for many years. Yet for a long time there seemed to be a feeling that 
the places involved were too few and too isolated to bother with. 
However, the problem has not gone away, because we sat quietly, 
doing nothing. In spite of a year of rising employment, the number 
of major areas classified as group D or worse was the same in January 
1957 and in January 1956. The problem is too big and too persistent 
to be ignored any longer. It affects too many places, big and little, 
rural and urban, in too many different sections of the country. 

Last year, S. 2663 had bipartisan support. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished Members of the Senate testified in support of the bill; it 
was adopted by a vote of 2 to 1, a tribute to those who worked in 
developing this plan to meet the problems of unemployment, poverty 
and blight that persistently plague so many areas of America. 

The vote on S. 2663, which was substantially the same as this bill, 
shows that the Senate is now ready to act. We are confident that when 
the House of Representatives gets a chance to declare itself on this 
matter, it too will show that Congress, like the American people, is 
ready to get something done. 

The story of localized distress is now an old one in 2 of the 3 major 
industries with which our union deals, the automobile industry and 
the agricultural implement industry. Even in the aircraft industry, 
in spite of its prosperity, layoffs are taking place because of rapid, 
radical changes in aircraft design and of the switching from aircraft 
to guided missiles. Even in this industry we must be alert as to what 
may happen to unemployment if established centers of production 
become obsolete or are for any reason given up by the industry. 
Apparently, there is no guaranty that distress will not exist for many 
people at the very same time that the industry which formerly 
employed them, and even the country as a whole, are prosperous. 

It is significant in this connection that it is the oldest and the best 
established industrial centers which may be the most vulnerable to 
distress. The places that most readily come to mind when a major 
industry is mentioned—these are the ones most likely to be hit by 
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obsolescence, decentralization, shifts in consumer preference, competi- 
tion from foreign producers, and other influences that may pin on an 
area rich in human resources and public utilities that sorry tag, “dis- 
tressed area.” 

Before these hearings are over, you will have been reminded many 
times of what has happened to the older mining centers of Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, and Kentucky ; to the older textile centers of New Eng- 
Jand; to railroad, lumber and other centers which once provided pro- 
duction and employment. As one who knows something about the 
auto industry and the great many workers whose lives are bound up 
with it, I must remind you that a vast section of Detroit, which 
proudly called itself the arsenal of democracy during World War IT, 
is now in real difficulty and might be called a distressed area if we 
were less selective than we are in handing out that label. 

I have here a report of the Detroit City Plan Commission, in which 
appear a number of maps which show the creeping obsolescence that 
now affects a large part of a city that once produced so much for 
America. I ask that one of these maps, which shows the industrial 
locations of “extreme and considerable tendency to obsolescence” in 
this area of Detroit, be made a part of the record of this hearing. 

Senator Doveias. That will be done. It will be made a part of the 
record following your prepared statement. (See p. 285.) 

Mr. GrearHouse. This map is the result of a field study by exam- 
iners of the city plan commission, and, while it was not prepared for 
this hearing, I have obtained their permission to use it. I offer it to 
demonstrate how serious this problem of obsolescence, apart from the 
other causes of distress to which I have referred, may be for an old 
and well established production center like this one. 

I ask, too, that there be inserted in the record at this point a copy 
of this statement, issued by the UAW international executive board in 
September 1956, which lists some of the many :najor plants, now idle 
and abandoned in the city of Detroit, and the number of workers, 
many of them over 50, who have been laid off. The list includes 
Packard, Hudson, Murray, Motor Products, and a great many others. 

Senator Doveras. That too will be made a part of the record at the 
conclusion of your prepared statement. 

Mr. Grearnouse. We have also added an appendix to add additional 
plants which have closed since that time. 

Senator Doveias. The Hudson automobile plant has been closed 
down ? 

Mr. Greatuouse. Yes, it has. 

Senator Doueias. Has the Packard plant been closed down ? 

Mr. Greatuouse. At Detroit. Yes. 

Senator Doueias. At Detroit ? 

Mr. GreatHouse. Yes. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you. 

_ Mr. Grearnouse. At its peak, Hudson had employed 20,000 workers. 
Standard Steel Spring had 1,250 on its seniority list when it closed, 
and so it goes, 

We have a table here showing the unemployment as a percent of 
the labor force in the Detroit labor market area, which runs from 
January 1953 to February 1957. 

91201—57—pt. 1-19 
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I would like to make one correction on the last figure, which shows 
6.0. That was a preliminary figure. We have now received the fina] 
figure and it should be corrected to 6.1. It is even larger than we 
thought at that time. 

This table shows that especially during the period of the big changes 
in models in 1954 and 1956, duri ing the s summer, that we get into real 
heavy unemployment for a number of months. There is substantial 
unemployment most of the time, and obviously the unemployment is 
again getting larger than it has been in the past. 

We are frequently asked why workers do not move when the plants 
close down. There are a lot of answers to that question. There may 
not be a job to move to, or, if there is, the worker usually has no way of 
knowing where it is, what experience is required, and whether the job 
will last. long enough to pay for moving the family to it. 

For example, the International Harvester C orp. plant in Richmond, 
Ind., is currently closing down. At its peak, it employed approxi- 
mately 1,050 wor ‘kers, By the end of this month or soon thereafter it 
is expected to be completely closed. This community is already on the 

“surplus labor area” list, because of the layoffs from other plants, 
When the present International Harvester ‘employees are added to 
those already unemployed, who is to advise these workers whether to 
stay or to go, and where to go for work if jobs are to be had? 

One pie of this problem is illustrated by what happened when 
Hudson and Nash merged and more than 10 000 Hudson workers lost 
their jobs. Our union made arrangements for m: iny of these workers 
to be eligible for jobs at the Nash plant in Kenosha, Wis. About 230 
workers went to Kenosha; of that group, 65 soon returned to their 
homes. 

Understandably, most workers prefer to stay where they are, hoping 
that a new job will turn up where they have family and community 
ties; where their kids may be in school; where they own their homes, 
etc., etc. Certainly, we can find a better w ay to solve the problem of 
these unemployed workers than to turn them into wanderers looking 
for work, roaming the country in search of jobs. I believe, and I am 
sure the workers involved also believe, that the w ay proposed in this 
bill—to redevelop the areas that once were, for their time, so useful 
and well developed—is a better way to deal with this problem. 

In Detroit, at the present time, while we have this vast area that 
needs redevelopment, there is not in the city of Detroit any vacant 
space where new plants could be built if they wanted to build them. 

Senator Doveias. Then I take it you do not agree with the policy 
recommended by a leading Chicago newspaper that in the distressed 
areas of southern Illinois the best relief is to give a large number 
ere railway tickets to the people there ? 

Mr. Greatuouse. Of course, if they gave one-way tickets to the 
people in southern Illinois, they will only add to the problem of the 
people in the industrial centers who are laid off, just as if you give 
one-way railroad tickets to the people in Detroit who are laid off, to 
enable them to go back to southern Illinois, where many of them came 
from. That would just increase the problem in southern Illinois. 

Mr. Bopine. Or at Rock Island. 

Mr. Greatuovse. Or at Rock Island, or any place else. So the one- 
way railroad ticket is not any answer to the problem in any part of 
the country. 
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Senator Dovetas. I hope you can carry on a campaign of educa- 
tion on this point with the appropriate writers. 

Mr. Greatuouse. We are attempting to carry it on. However, I 
would not guarantee we can educate that newspaper. 

I think it is important to emphasize, however, that, had the Hudson 
workers been willing to take jobs in Kenosha, ‘that would only have 
transferred the problem from one place to another, because there were 
already more workers in Kenosha than there were jobs, which is an- 
other item on the same point. Even today Kenosha is listed by the 
Department of Labor as an area of substantial labor surplus. 

It ought to be clear that we are not talking about isolated and un- 
usual industrial situations. In the list of distressed areas that ap- 
peared in the Senate report on S. 2663, nearly every industry of con- 

sequence is mentioned as having contributed to unemployment and 
distress somewhere. Alphabetic rally, the list begins with the apparel 
and aviation industries and goes down the alphabet to wool carpets. 
It includes farm machinery, ordnance, ‘adio-television, and a long list 
of others as well. 

We think it is important to note that in a number of cases the dis- 
tress was at least increased, if not caused, by the movement of people 
back to their hometowns from the industrial areas where they had been 
working. Clearly, the fact that industry in your own area has little 
or no unemployment may not keep you out of trouble if the plants in 
the cities where your sons and daughters work close down. It has 
been said that “Home i is the place w here, when you go there, they have 
to take you in.” That applies even when the consequence 1s enough 
unemployment to win your town a place on Uncle Sam’s distressed list. 

When people become unemployed, they go back to their homes, be- 
cause, as they say, that is where they have to take you in. When you 
are unemployed you always can go back home. 

Senator Doveras. I can remember large numbers of layoffs in 1954 
inthe Peoria region and other regions in Illinois. In going into the 
situation, I found a number of people who said, “Oh, well, this does not 
matter. The people who are laid off are southerners and they can go 
back home.” 

I said, “Southerners are citizens of the United States also, and w hat 
will happen to them when they go back home without a paycheck ?’ 

Mr. Greatuouse. I think also it is not only the people that were 
laid off in some of those areas, but I think one of the officials of the 
administration made the statement that the situation in Detroit would 
not be so bad when the spring and the robins came, and some of the 

eople left Detroit and went back to their hometowns in Southern 
tates. 

Senator Doveias. But, as you say, when they go back without a 
paycheck they are a burden on the southern « ‘ommunity. 

Mr. Greatuouse. Of course they are. 

Senator Doveras. Is that not a reason why southern Senators and 
Representatives who are alert to the interests of their communities 
should help to pass this bill for the industrial regions of the North 
as well as for the rural regions of the South ? 

Mr. Grearnovse. I think they should try to help the people who 
are presently in these States and they want to go back if they get laid 
off; and also to provide that some of the people who are still migr ating 
from these areas can get jobs in the other places. 
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This bill would hold out a helping hand—but not a handout—to 
these distressed areas, both rural and urban. It would help to make 
it possible for plants and machinery to be modernized and rehabilj- 
tated. It would make it possible for land which once was productive 
industrial land to be used again. It would make it possible for people 
who were useful workers, sure of their places as contributors to 
American production, to become so again. It would also make jt 
possible for new and useful industry to be created where it had never 
existed before. 

This is certainly true of some of the rural areas, where we have 
substantial unemployment. 

The section of the bill that would prov ide help with the retraining 
of workers is in my opinion a most important one. The need for it 
has existed and has been recognized for a long time. Now, with 
changes in technology taking place at such a rapid rate, a higher level 
of skill is needed to hold a job in many industries. Consequently, 
the retraining of workers—particularly if the »y have been une mployed 
for a period “of time—may be even more necessary than ever in the 
past. Again, I want to emphasize that such retraining is of benefit 
not alone to the individual workers involved but to a and to 
industry as well. As far as the community is concerned, | think we 
are all aware of the fact that a trained labor force is still one of the 
most import int resources that a community has to offer. 

It is not being proposed that we try to make skilled journeymen 
of workers who previously held producti ion jobs. Training would, 
however, make it possib le to uper rn the skills and techniques of 
workers in many cases where such upgrading is necessary to prepare 
workers to hold new jobs. 

Of vital importance is the related section of the bill which would 
provide subsistence payments, and thus make it possible for the work- 
ers to stick with their training if their State unemployment compen- 
sation runs out. It is idle to expect workers to continue their training 
while the kids need shoes and food that the father ean't provide 

The cost to the country of the retraining program would be small. 
Ilowever, the advantages gained in increased skills will far outweigh 
the cost, even by dollar accounting stand: ids. In increased human 
hap pm ess, the results will be inealculab ly greater, 

We want to support the idea incorpor: ated into S. 964 of giving 

he — which is so much concerned in this problem and affected 
nd , an opportunity to participate in the work of the Area Redevel- 
onaiand Administration through public advisory committees. 

We have in mind especially the authoriz: tion to call together rep- 
resentatives from an industry in which employment has dropped sub- 


stantially. I know from my aapernees W th the agricultural 
implement industry that problems in such an industry may not show 
up in the distressed area surveys to the » extent that one might expect 


from the amount of the prevailing cneatanedi nt, 

On this, also, we have submitted a table at the end of our statement, 
which shows the employment in the egricultural implement industry, 
which hit a peak of employment of 160.800 workers in June 1951, and 
which has gone down consistently since that time. 
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of last year, 1956, we had only 89,000 people employed as production 
workers in these pl: ints. In Januar y, which was again the peak this 
year, we had a total of 104.600 people e mployed. 

" Senator Doueias. And in 1951, you had how many ? 

Mr. GREATHOUSE. 160,800 people. There has been this ste: ady 
decline since. 

Senator Dovcras. There has been a decline of over 50,000 then, or 
one-third ¢ 

Mr. GREATHOUSE. A ately ei third. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Greathouse, I do not want to influence the 
rice of farm implement stock, but I would like to have your fresh and 

candid judgment as to whether you ever expect the farm-implement 
industry to come back to the Te vel that it occupied in 1951? 

Mr. GrearHousre. We do not expect it to come back as far as the 
number of people is concerned. The companies have said to us that 
they expect to do the same dollar volume that they have done, because 
of higher prices, because of larger farms and heavier equipment, and 
so on: bu t ther do not ever expect to use the floorspace or the em- 
plovees which they used in the past. 

Senator Douaras. This creates ve ry serious problems for our big 
farm implement centers in Illinois, such as Rock Island, Moline, East 
Moline, Canton, Rock Falls. as well as Chicago. 

Mr. Grearnouse. That is right. 

Senator Dova as. Have the people in Rock Island. awakened to 
this fact yet ? 

Mr. Bopinr. I think some are aware of it, sir. It is a question of 
how to get around it. I think they could be more aware of it, and I 
think this implement task force Mr. Greathouse referred to has 
helped a lot. 

Mr. Greatuouse. T might say Mr. Bodine is prepared at the time 
when I finish my statement to elaborate on the specific problem in 
Rock Island, and what that city has been doing about it, and what 
they propose to do about it. 

We are concerned, because the phrase “various parties in interest” 
which appears in that section of the bill, is not spelled out. I am 
sure that this must have been an oversight, since in the case of the 
public committees referred to elsewhere in the bill, it is made clear 
who the parties at interest are, and that labor is such a party at 
interest. We urge that the same procedure be followed in this case, 
and that the bill make it perfectly clear that when such a group is 

called together to confer on the problems of an industry, the repre- 
sentatives of the workers in that industry shall be included. 

Senator Doveras. In other words, you want this phrase, “various 
parties in interest,” defined more closely ? 

Mr. Greatnouse. We think it should be. We think it should be. 

Senator Doveras. That should be done quite readily. 

Mr. GrearHouse. So we think it should include industry, the 
public, and the workers involved. 

The basic structure of the plan set up in this bill would require 
that the Federal Government put up the sum of $325 million. Of this 
sum, $275 million is to be used for loans under eee controlled 
conditions which insure that the money will + used productively 
and eventually repaid. The purpose to which the money is put must 
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be carefully screened by both local and national agencies. The bil] 
contains a canny provision that Federal loan money shall be repaid 
before local loans are paid off. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Greathouse, that is a canny provision, and 
it was put in because there were a number of Scotsmen on the committee 
which drafted this, including myself. There was testimony yesterday 
that if this were done it would be almost impossible to get local finane- 
ing if local financing were subordinated to the Federal claim. This 
argument, I think, convinced me, and I am personally ready to make 
local private financing the first obligation, and then to have the Fed- 
eral claim either secondary, or to share the secondary position with 
the State and local contribution. U think perhaps we were over- 
canny and overconcerned. It is hard to repress a Scotsman when he 
is pinching pennies, but [I think perhaps we went too far. 

Mr. Grearnovuse. I might say I think if the Federal Gover nent is 
prepared to move further than what the bill provides, that is fine. 
However, if the Federal Government wants to protect itself, then 
certainly the provision that it provided gives adequate protection to 
the Federal Government. 

If any one of America’s major corporations were to plan a $325 
million investment in ie and equipment, we would give it our 
enthusiastic approval: we would talk about the increase in wealth, 
In product ion, and in jobs that this repres nted. I beleve that we 
ought to look with at least equal approval and equal enthusiasm on 
the investment that this bill will bring about. Asa matter of fact. our 
enthusiasm for this help from the Government ought to be even 
greater than it would be in the case of private investment, because it 
will make possible investment in plant and machinery which will not 
take place unless Congress acts. 

Let us be clear about one thing: We are not proposing that the 
Federal Government become a maior partner in an enterprise that 
the State and local people are shirking. The record of the hearings 
held last vear contained ample evidence that the States and local 
governments are trying hard to do their share in meeting this par- 
ticular problem. . is also a fact that since the sharp increase in 
defense spending by the Federal Government, the State aan local 
governments have had to take up the slack in providing nondefense 
services in general. The percentage of the nondefense services paid 
for by State and local Seeks has increased markedly since 
before World War IT. 

some people argue we are wanting the Federal (yovernment io do 
everything for us. I am sure the mayor of Des Moines and the eity 
manager oO f Rock Island here with me know that their local govern- 


ments are doing more th in has ever veen done In the past 





It is not too much, therefore, to ask the Federal Government to 
provide This miu h h Ip in meeti oe the nie and | rsistent »yrob- 
lem of mw employment in the distressed areas. whic] ; aaa I: beyond 


the ability of the individual cities and we Sahin: to solve. 

For years, we have been told that technological progress ought not 
to be resisted or blocked. We have been told that relocation of mndus- 
try, international trade, and a lot of other factors which have helped 
cause imemployment and dislocation ought nevertheless to be en- 
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a whole and none should interfere for reasons of his personal con- 
dition. 

But, having said these things, we have turned our backs on the 

yeople who were made to suffer for the good of the country as a whole. 
We have abandoned them to the harsh eventualities of something called 
the long run. 

To some extent, the distress in these areas has been hastened and 
increased by the opening up to industry of the newer areas in the 
South, the Southwest, and the West. We believe that this new indus- 
trialization has been a good thing for America. If anything, it was 
too long in coming; now all of us should benefit from this new wealth 
and productive ability. 

However, there is little gain for America ’ new wealth in one place 
is offset by new poverty somewhere else. If we allow people to go 
needlessly idle in the older centers, the employment in the newer 
centers is less of an improvement than it ought to be. 

We inthe UAW have supported and will continue to support genuine 
increases in America’s productive strength and living potential. It 
may be that technological change, decentralization, and relocation of 
industry and similar shifts are necessary for the more efficient use of 
manpower and resources, for better distribution of plant and goods, 
and for a higher standard of living. Nevertheless, our responsibili- 
ties to ourselves and to the communities of which we are citizens require 
that we demand that men, women, and children in one place not be 
made to suffer needlessly for the benefit of those in another, or even 
for the benefit of the country asa whole. 

We recognize that this bill will not cure all the problems which 
make up the situation we are discussing. However, the bill does recog- 
nize the responsibility of the Federal Government to help out in this 
area, and it will accomplish many good and desirable things for those 
affected by economic distress of the kind we have been “discussing. 
For this reason, we urge that it be approved by this committee and 
passed by Congress in this session. 

Enactment of the bill will show that what is good for all of us will 
be paid for by all of us. It will mark our willingness to assume as a 
Nation at least a part of the burden, that has too long been carried 
by some, in behalf of all. 

We hope that this bill will be approved and passed without any 
unnecessary delay. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much, Mr. Greathouse. That is 
avery good statement. 

(The documents submitted by Mr. Greathouse follow :) 


PROGRAM TO RESTORE AND MAINTAIN FULL EMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENT COMMUNITIES—PROPOSED TO CONGRESS JANUARY 30 AND 31, 1957— 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS TASK FORCE 


INDUSTRIAL AND RURAL AREA REDEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE 


Adoption of the Douglas area redevelopment bill, applying to both urban and 
rural areas, or similar legislation of at least equal effectiveness, to provide: 

1. Loans to assist in financing the purchase and development of land for 
industrial or commercial usage and the construction or rehabilitation of 
industrial facilities, or for the purchase of machinery or equipment. 

2. Loans to assist in financing the purchase or development of land for 
public facility usage and the construction, or improvement of public facilities. 
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8. Grants to any State (or political subdivision thereof), Indian tribe, or 
private or public organization representing any redevelopment area or part 
thereof for land acquisition or development, for public facility usage, and 
the construction or improvement of public facilities. 

4. That Federal procurement agencies shall award negotiated procurement 
contracts to firms located within redevelopment areas to the extent that the 
procurement objectives will permit. 

5. That Federal and State and local agencies shall make training and 
retraining facilities available to individuals in the redevelopment areas, 
Workers undergoing training for a new job shall receive weekly training 
payments if-they are unemployed while they undergo the training and they 
are not receiving unemployment compensation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Immediate enactment of minimum Federal standards of unemployment com- 
pensation, to assure that all States will provide adequate benefits, duration, and 
reasonable eligibility requirements. 


MEASURES FOR IMMEDIATE USE, WHEREVER AND WHENEVER NEEDED 


1. Accelerate public construction: Schedules on public construction in rural 
and urban distressed areas, for which contracts have already been let, should 
be telescoped to provide maximum employment opportunities immediately. Other 
projects planned for such areas should be gotten under way with a minimum 
of delay. 

To prepare for future contingencies, Federal public construction programs 
should be planned and prepared well in advance so that construction may begin 
without delay whenever needed to avoid unemployment. In addition, Federal 
assistance should be made available to States and municipalities on terms which 
will encourage similar advance planning on their part and compensate them for 
any additional costs involved in advance planning. 

2. Accelerate production schedules on defense contracts currently in production 
in distressed areas to provide maximum employment with a minimum of delay: 
Such action will give immediate relief and bridge the period necessary to place, 
and get into production on, new defense contracts. 

Action and not mere lip service in the allocation of defense contracts to relieve 
unemployment is needed. Present procurement practices should be liberalized 
to permit effective use of defense contracts for that purpose. 


FARM INCOME EXPANSION 


A constructive program to expand farm buying power must make use of 
several legislative devices in a workable combination. Among these are price 
supports, payments, credit, national reserves, consumption-expanding activities, 
and marketing adjustments. 

1. Price supports and marketing adjustments: Price supports should be main- 
tained at 90 percent of parity on all crops and products, up to a reasonable level 
of family income, using production payments as well as loans and other devices 
to provide the price support. 

The soil bank should be used to adjust production to market requirements, 
and acreage reserve payments should therefore be made on lands used for the 
production of any commodity in surplus, whether cultivated or grazing. 

A specific emergency faces the corn producers of the country. They face dis- 
astrously low-price supports on a crop greatly reduced in volume by the ex- 
tremely low-acreage allotments announced for 1957. 

These allotments should be increased by legislation to about 49 million acres. 
This increase should be apportioned, first, among those who have cooperated 
with allotments in the past and, second, to those suffering inequities, such as 
small farmers whose allotments have been cut to only a few acres. Also, the 
price support for corn should be raised to $1.60 a bushel, which is 90 percent of 
price parity, and other feed grains should be supported on a comparable basis, 
using their feed value equivalent to corn. 

Income from livestock can be improved by making premium payments on 
the marketing of livestock at lighter weights during periods of cyclical over- 
supply. 

2. Expanding consumption: At home, consumption can be expanded by enact- 
ment of a food-stamp or food-allotment program to supplement low incomes 
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for the purchase of food and fiber. Also, the school-lunch program and the 
school-milk program should be expanded to reach every school child. 

Abroad, consumption can be expanded by increased sales for soft currency, 
by increased donations through relief and charitable organizations, negotiation 
of more international commodity agreements, and by establishment of an inter- 
national raw materials bank from which underdeveloped countries could with- 
draw the surpluses deposited by countries with an abundance. 

3. Rural credit: Many family farmers face conditions which cannot be met 
by present credit programs, They need better provisions for debt refinancing, 
farm development loans, emergency or disaster loans and farm-ownership loans 
at rates no higher than the average cost of such funds to the Federal Government. 


Appropriations for loan funds are less than one-fourth large enough. 
MAINTAINING A STRONG AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS INDUSTRY 


1. Permanent commission on technological change: Establishment of a perma- 
nent commission on technological change composed of representatives of farmers 
organizations, labor, management and Government to keep under constant re- 
view changes in technology and developments in automation, atomic and solar 
energy and other innovations of the era of the second industrial revolution, and 
to make appropriate recommendations to Congress and the President to assure 
that the fruits of technological advance are fairly shared and full employment 
achieved and maintained. 

2. Wage-price-profit investigation: A congressional investigation of wage-price- 
profit relationships to determine the real reasons for existing prices of farm im- 
plements and farm products, and to deter further inflation. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT, & AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENT WORKERS OF AMERICA (UAW) 
March 8, 1957. 
To: Pat Greathouse, vice president. 
From: Research department. 
Subject : Detroit plant closings. 

The following is a list of Detroit plants which have closed in the last year or 
two. These are in addition to those enumerated in the international executive 
board’s September 20, 1956, statement on preferential hiring: 

Normal 


Company: employment 
IK. L. Jacobs Co. (Detroit plant) __ de iain nia a aaa mae 600 
Universal Button Co . rs i i ie lt ici a a a in tant 
Detroit Brass & Malleable (Detroit plant) call at ti eakcacilendsietaa ce ae 
American Brake Shoe Co., American Brakebloe Division-_____________ 350 
Peni MICKionh. MGnUIACtUUTING COs. scien co nnmaccieietsmeccicie@hiaidiiedmebes 325 
BCU CE TUES EURRE PRC TARE MINI CO sinc ccs sects eninge tensa ements eanicieeeideaeat ochoataaiaae 
Vinco Corp., industrial stamping division_- sacs cinsd ai dhe alacabs canis tetas ale 
Equipment Manufacturing Co., metal fabricating division____.__._______ 200 
Aetna Industries Ser : ; sisinin bikin nich = Te 
Pace Corp si ‘i as anadnisatemasapanammeaede I 


There also has been a considerable number of smaller plants which have closed 
their doors, but time does not permit a thorough check of each one. 


Une mployment as percent of labor force, Detroit labor-market area 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

January 1.7 9 7 3.9 5.9 
February 1.6 0) 1.3 7.2 16.0 
Marc! 13 8.7 4.3 Jel bev chattel 
Ap 1.0 8. 6 3. 2 8.0 aS 
May l 8.6 2.8 8.7 a 
June 1.3 SS 3.4 Tian dtereichahaalesasate 
July 2.2 10.1 4.1 9 seuniena 
August : 3.8 10.0 6.0 11.5 be anaes 
September 1.9 12. 1 6.6 11.2 iit 
October 4.7 9.2 3.0 7.0 tee 
November is 6.5 2.3 5.3 ae 
December 5.3 5.5 2.9 5.4 


! Preliminary. 


Source: Data from Michigan Employment Security Commission. 
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Agricultural-machinery and tractors industry, production-worker employment? 


{In thousands] 








Month 1955 1956 1957 || Month 1955 1956 1957 
NE a iacicitdinmme mam 112.1 |} 125.5! 2104.6 || July aca 117.4 100. 6 ps 
EY inca bitentn oa 117.6 | 122.1 ee August 9 109. 7 96. 3 
I cig neemaletnes: 121.4 114.3 September 86. 5 97.0 . 
/  . Reese eae. 119.3 112.3 ‘j ; October 118. 6 89. 0 
May... es 119.3 107.7 .-.. || November 121.3 94.5 
June._- Ahielncalhs atic’ 118. 6 106. 3 i December ‘ 124, 4 99. 1 


1 Postwar peak—Date: June 1951. Employment: 160. 8. 
2Preliminary. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


(The following were received for the record :) 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 19, 1957. 
PAT GREATHOUSE, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The Area Redevelopment Act (S. 2663, amended), known as the Douglas bill, 
which provides assistance to communities, industries, enterprises, and individuals 
in areas needing redevelopment, is within the framework of the program of the 
Illinois Farmers Union and, therefore, in my absence of testifying before the 
subcommittee, will you kindly read this night letter into the records? I am 
completely familiar with the assistance that this bill would give to many blighted 
areas and feel that it is a good bill that is needed in many areas of Illinois. As 
member of the Midwest Task Force, I wish to be on record supporting you in 
your testimony as chairman of the committee. 

RAtpeu S. BRAvDLiy, 
President, Illinois Farmers Union. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT, AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA—UAW, 
Chicago, [ll., March 1, 1957. 
Hon. Paut H. DovuGtas, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR DouGias: Please be advised that the membership of the United 
Automobile Workers of region 4, which constitutes about 120,000 people, is whole 
heartedly in support of your area-development bill. 

We hope that favorable action will be taken, so that this type of legislation 
can immediately be put to work for the benefit of the people of America. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT JOHNSTON, 
Director, Region 4, UAW. 


City oF CANTON, ILL., 
March 4, 1957. 
Hon. Paut H. Dovetas, : 
Senator of Illinois, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR DovuGLas: I wish to state that I am in favor of the area re- 
developinent bill and that I am anxious to aid Mr. Pat Greathouse, chairman 
of the Agricultural Implement Task Force Committee, in whatever manner 
possible to warrant its passage. 

Please advise if I can be of any further assistance, or if it is necessary to 
direct correspondence regarding my support to any other Senator or Congress- 
man. 

Very truly yours, 
W. Paut Woops, Mayor. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT, AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA (UAW-CIO), 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 5, 1957. 
Hon. PAUL DouGLAs, 
Senator From Illinois, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I have been informed that the area redevelopment bill has 
been referred to a subcommittee headed by yourself, and that hearings are 
scheduled on this bill beginning about March 4. 

Further, I understand that Pat Greathouse, vice president of our interna- 
tional union, has made arrangements to be heard on this bill on March 11. I 
would very much like to appear before your committee in person in support of 
this bill, but my schedule is such that I find that impossible. 

Nevertheless, I want you to know, Senator, that I am supporting your bill 
and certainly hope that the bill will be acted upon favorably, not only by your 
committee but eventually by the Senate. 

In the meantime, wishing you the best of success, I am 

Fraternally yours, 
HARVEY KITZMAN, 
Director, Region 10, UAW. 


Ciry oF CHARLES CIry, 
Charles City, lowa,:March 4, 1957. 
Hon. Patt Dovua.as, 
Nenatle Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Doveras: Mr. Pat Greathouse, the chairman of the task force 
committee on unemployment in the implement industry, is going to testify before 
your committee on March 11. I am a member of the task force committee but 
will be unable to attend. 

I assume the area redevelopment bill which has been referred to your commit- 
tee is quite similar to the one that you introduced in the last session of Congress. 

Charles City is a community of 10,000 people and the principal industry here 
is the Oliver Farm Equipment factory which manufactures tractors. Periodi- 
cally this factory, which employs 2,500 men at its peak, practically shuts down. 
This creates a tremendous hardship upon the men they lay off. The entire com- 
munity suffers in these layoffs since we do not have any other industry to absorb 
these unemployed people. It is difficult to raise a sufficient amount of capital to 
aid and assist other small industries to locate here. 

As an example, let me illustrate. The turkey growers in this area are inter- 
ested in a modern turkey viscerating plant since there is a need for this plant 
in this area because there are insufficient processing plants in northeast Iowa. 
A group of turkey raisers feel that we could raise $100,000 from the turkey 
people and another $100,000 from the local business people and we have contacted 
the Bank of Cooperatives of Omaha, Nebr., who would lend us another $100,000 
providing we meet certain criteria. This total would be $300,000, but a modern 
dressing plant, we are all fearful, would cost in excess of $500,000. This leaves 
a deficiency of $200,000 and in the event this cannot be raised, we will have 
to go without this plant, which will reflect back into the number of turkeys 
raised in this area. 

Iowa has a distinctive and decided advantage in producing high quality tur- 
keys because of the climate and availability of fats, carbohydrates, and pro- 
teins. The turkey industry, of which I am a member, has consistently shown a 
healthy growth in Iowa, which could be stopped by the lack of dressing facilities. 
This plant would probably employ approximately 100 people for 6 months out 
of the vear and 25 people the year around. It would indeed help in absorbing the 
shock of unemployment that periodically strikes the town. 

There is a reluctancy among our business people to advertise our adversity, 
which is understandable, even though they are also run through the economic 
wringer. My personal stand on this question is to discuss it openly and candidly 
and present our economic plight to anyone who will listen to us. The chamber 
of commerce invariably takes the opposite view and dislikes to create the im- 
pression that we are anything but prosperous. This condition has existed here 
in Charles City for many years, and was not created by the wars or postwar 
programs. We are in the process of trying to obtain some small industries to 
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locate here, but as you know the competition is fierce in this field of obtaining 
new or old industries for a community. 

A statement of the statistics of unemployment, business activities, relief load, 
unemployment compensation, etc., could be submitted to your committee if you 
so desire. In 1954 the county had budgeted $150,000 for poor relief and out of 
this $150,000 they used $147,000. In the year 1954, 35 percent of our people in 
Charles City were out of work. 

The surrounding territory and also the small towns suffer considerably in 
these periods of unemployment, since many workers commute to their jobs here 
in Charles City. Many people are going out of business in these small towns 
that surround larger towns, since the people who reside in these small t Wns, 
after becoming unemployed move to metropolitan areas after they find a job, 
Farmers also are in competition with town people for the existing jobs that are 
available. The farmers have to supplement their farm income with income 
made as a wage earner in town. This creates dissension as the town people 
resent having farmers enter the community to compete with them for jobs. It 
is not a healthy situation. Naturally, the employer enjoys such a relationship 
because it does create competition for jobs. 

We have embarked upon a large public works proeram here in Charles City 
which has been badly needed for many years, but that will be ended in 1958, 
The question of paying for these public works in the event that we have more 
unemployment will have to be faced by the community. 

Please send me a copy of the area redevelopment bill when you have it 
completed. 

Hoping that this information will be of some use to your committee, I am 

Yours truly, 
MIcHAEL Micicn, Mayor. 

Senator Dovenas. Mayor Mills, do you want to make a statement? 
If so, we will be very glad to have you do so, 

Mayor Minis. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator and members of the committee, I have no prepared state- 
ment. 

Senator Doveias. Well, you just talk off the cuff. 

Mavor Miutus. However, I subscribe to what Mr. Greathouse has 
proposed here, but there are a few items that I think maybe might be 
of interest to you. 

Of course, you know that our State is quite a corn and hog State, 
although I see your State surpassed us last year. I do not know 
how that happened. 

Senator Dovenas. It is going to be 
I}linois. 

Mayor Mitzs. Anyhow, while this bill covers many things that 
would be of benefit to us in the future, I feel that it is one of those 
built-in insurances we hope we never need, but might pe ssibly need 
in the future. 

As Mr. Greathouse stated, the farm 1} lement dealers do not expect 
to use the manpower that they have used before due to the larger size 
of the — nt which will be used on the farms. Of course, in our 
State, in Iowa, that brings more people to the cities. In addition to 
what Mr Greathouse has stated about the cities shirking in wanting 
to use the Federal Government as a means 0 f getting money, I might 
state that our budget for the city of Des Moines has more than dou bled 
in the last 10 years. We are using much more money for the things 
we are trying to do for our citizens than ever before. For these pub- 
lic facilities I feel that we are increasing in our popul: ition very much. 
You know, that on the population basis in the State of Towa we have 
lost really the cream of the crop of our manpower, with our young 
people moving to other States, and we feel as though we have to do 
something to retain that. 
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I checked a couple of years ago and discovered that from our Ames, 
Iowa, engineering class that was graduated, every single engineer 
was hired and left the State of Iowa for other employment some- 
where else. We feel that we should have facilities to keep those people 
in our State. 

We have the agricultural plant there that is working very part- 
time. As for the administrative aids, I feel that could be of great 
assistance to our cities, because it would give us the experience and 
the technical assistance. 

On the matter of financial assistance, I agree perfectly that it 
should not be used, except where we are unable to finance and get 
the proper financing locally. 1 feel as though the local financing 
should come first, if it is at all possible to get it. 

For those reasons I am in full accord with the presentation by 
Mr. Greathouse on that. I do not believe that the amount of money 
that is set up in the original appropriation is adequate for a nation- 
wide program such as this, but, of course, if it is successful I am sure 
that the Congress will see fit to change that, so it would be more 
fitting for the entire Nation. 

Senator Doveras. You think the $325 million is not enough ? 

Mayor Mitts. I think that is more in line, but, of course, Senator, 
when you are dealing with problems as vast as we have in this coun- 
try, I might say that the figure of $325 million is insignificant, when 
you see some of the figures that are used for many of the things that 
come out of Washington. 

Senator Doveias. Of course, S. 1433 only provides $50 million. 

Mayor Mitts. I know; yes. But I feel like if it is a good program, 
and it looks to me 

Senator Dovetas. If $325 million is insignificant, what would you 
say of $50 million ? 

Mayor Mis. I mean, Senator, if the program really works for a 
nationwide basis. 

Don’t take me that I mean it is insignificant. I mean that if we 
get into a problem like we had in many years past it could prove to be 
an insignificant amount. I hope it does not. 

That is about all I have. 

Senator Dovenas. Thank you very much. 

I am very glad also to have the city manager of Rock Island, Cor- 
nelius Bodine, with us. Mr. Bodine, we are very glad to have you. 

I think this is the first time you have testified before a congressional 
committee in behalf of the city of Rock Island, so we want to give you 
aparticularly warm welcome. 

Mr. Boptnr. Thank you very much, sir. 

My name is “Connie” Bodine, city manager in the city of Rock 
Island. I represent the mayor and the city council there. 

I would like to just make a comment on four points, namely, first, 
that we have a problem in Rock Island and that we are trying to do 
and we think we are doing what we can to solve it at the present time. 
But we do need some help, and we believe this bill will offer some of 
that help. 

Briefly, on those points, our problem seems to be not local in source 
that is, in basie cause—and, therefore, we think that something out- 
side of our local area should be brought to bear to help us out to some 
extent. 
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We do not think the Government should solve all our problems, 
But when you come across an economic problem of this consequence, 
we think there is more ground for it. 

The indexes of our problem are various, and one of the main ones, 
of course, is unemployment. I have here a 30-month statement of the 

quad cities’ employment broken down by the 6 cities in that area, 
ne thing that interested us particularly is that this unemployment 
is not general necessarily or evenly spread throughout the entire 
metropolitan area but hits Rock Island more than others. And I am 
sure this particular review here monthly for 30 months will show that. 

Right now, our pe nae in the quad cities is about 6 percent less 
than last year, but in Rock Island it is 19 percent less. And if you go 
back monthly you go back to where it was 48 percent less in Oc tober, 
whereas the whole area at that time was only 14 percent less than a 
year ago. 

Senator Dova.as. Is that the difficulty of the Case plant in Rock 
Island ? 

Mr. Boptne. I could not tell you exactly which firm has let off the 
most men. I am sure there is material here that would show that. 
We have International Harvester and Case, and, of course, a lot of 
our people are employed also in John Deere, which is in Moline. ‘They 
have been hit also but not nearly to the extent Rock Island has. 

I would like to leave this here with you in case anybody wants to 
make reference to it, because it does show precisely what I am talking 
about. And this Bureau of Employment Security survey which con- 
siders areas, standard metropolitan areas, on a 6-percent basis is all 
very well for the area but no good for Rock Island. If we were classi- 
fied by ourselves, the picture would be quite different. 

If I could just leave that here, maybe somebody could use it. 

Senator Dovueias. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Boprne. There are other indexes of the difficulty. For instance, 
in 1950 Rock Island’s population was 48,710. We had a special census 
last year in order to try to get some more motor fuel tax money from 
the State, ana our population had increased less than 1,000 in 6 years. 
That is, we are not keeping our own normal increase in population. 
Our people are going out of town, in addition to those that already 
have jobs in other pla uces. 

That is an important little index that should be considered in ad- 
dition to unemployment, because when you talk about percentage of 
labor force, the labor force may gradually be going away, may not sit 
around without a job endlessly. 

Likewise, in retail sales, our retail sales are far less than the other 
cities in that area. 

Another index might be the volume of low- and medium-cost hous- 
ing which is being built i in the city. We have a considerable amount of 
housing going up but not much low- and medium-cost housing that 
perhaps the type of employment we are talking about would want. 

So these are some of the effects of our problem, and we believe that 
the causes of it may be various, but one of the main ones is the nature 
of the farm-imple ment industry. It is true that the farm-implement 
industry is going through basic changes and that this affects the 
amount of its employment. Actually, the farm-implement industry 
is having a long-rung change evidently, but it always has had a 
seasonal problem, and sometimes it is more seasonal than others. 
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Also there is a lack of diversification in the area and particularly in 
Rock Island. 

It is these two problems that we hope that we can get some assistance 
in solving. 

As regards our local effort, we feel that the community has done a 
great deal. In 1954, for instance, the citizens of the city won the 
All-American City Award put out by the National Municipal League 
for intelligent citizen action in trying to improve their government. 
We have adopted a planning program; we are in the third year of it; 
$44,000 it has cost the city to try to figure out the facts of our com- 
munity and economy, methods of planning, street location, public- 
works programing, and so forth. 

Public works actually has also been sizable. For instance, just in 
streets we have paved 17 miles of streets costing over $2 million. 

I have here a copy of the city’s annual report for 1956 which does 
to some extent itemize the major accomplishments. 

I would like to put on record that report to show the type of thing, 
to illustrate the type of thing being done locall 

We have developed the pr of Rock fk which has been lying 
dormant, you might say, for almost 30 years. 

Thanks to the Federal Government, we have been able to obtain a 
Federal building, a Federal building and post office, under the lease- 
purchase program, and we are the only city in the United States that 
has done so. 

Senator Doveias. Has construction started on that building? 

Mr. Bovine. Yes, it has, sir. It is at least 30 percent along. That 
particular project was done on an aor enareT ee with the city whereby 
the city provided the land. It was quite a legal battle, which has 
been going on for ye are, as a matter of f: But it is a major accom- 
plishment, I think, when _ you cons ider no one else has done it and that 
you really had to put out to accomplish it. 

‘The annual report mania that point and others also. 

In regard to solving this particular problem of diversification and 
increasing job opportunity, last year there was formed the Rock Island 
Development Committee, which aims to explore possibilities for bring- 
ing in new industry, finding locations for them, making it attractive 
for then 

The same thing has also started in the city of Davenport and in the 
city of Moline within the last year. 

In partic ular: the city of Rock Island has annexed a — mile of 
land which is highly suit able for industrial development. There is a 
picture in \ there on the inside of the front cover. This is a rather 
unusual annexation inasmuch as the city had to jump a river to annex 
it, and we had qi tite a battle to do so. 

Incidentally, we would like to have the laws of Illinois changed 
somewhat to make it a little simpler for cities to annex land. It isa 
little cumbersome now. There are 5 or 6 additional square miles just 
to the west of the particular picture which is in the process of coming 
in to the city 

Senator Douctas. Is this an island ? 

Mr. Bopine. No, sir3 that is mainland. That is south of the Rock 
River. here is good high ground and good level ground as well as 
some low ore wad. We had to jump the low ground to get to the 
higher iy eround. 
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In this particular area across the river the city has in the last 6 
months made a special contract of $14,000 for det: ailed planning of an 
industrial park. I have just been to Chicago yesterday to try to 
arrange for a public works advance planning loan from the C ommunity 
Services Administration I believe of the HHFA in regard to water 
and sewer. Both of those projects we can finance by revenue bond 
issues but we have to get over the hump of the initial engineering costs, 
which we can do, and it looks promising that that can occur. 

In addition to that, the city has received Federal approval for 
refunding the Centennial Bridge bonds. Those will be paid off in 2 
years. 

On the sheet following the center page in that booklet you will see 
the outline of about a 3-mile stretch of road in the city to be financed 
by Centennial Bridge bonds, the bridge bonds which are being re- 
funded, w hich bridge i is owned by the city now. 

The main point ‘there is to connect with the Interstate Highway 
System south of the city, which Interstate Highway, incidentally, runs 
right through the middle of this newly annexed territory which we 
plan to develop. It also has a railroad and additional access streets in 
it. So we feel we have taken some major steps recently to try to pull 
ourselves out of this dilemma which we really do face there. 

We do feel that some help is needed. 

Utilities we can take care of. We may need some help for things 
like railroad spurs and some access roads which would come under the 
grant section—I hope—of this particular bill. 

In addition to that, of course, we do aim to get industry in there, 
and if something can be done if local facilities cannot provide the 
funds, we do hope that some more attractive way can be brought 
about to attract it in this vicinity where it is needed as against some 
other place which may not need it so much from an economic stand- 
point. 

This bill, I feel, will help. It recognizes the localness of unemploy- 
ment problems. In other words, it gets around this overall metro- 
politan problem situation where it falls in class C and we do not. We 
fall below that. I think it is good in that it does hit three aspects of 
the financing problem—loans to industry or committees there and to 
the locality, to the cities, and an outright grant if it is really neces- 
sary. 

I like it particularly because it aims not at a temporary remedy. 
Our people do not want handouts. We want something to help us 
invest money which we can repay back. But we must get over this 
hump, which is rather serious. 

IT like the idea a using local committees to help analyze our local 
situation. The adequacy of the money provided, I cannot apnraise. 
Somebody else has to do that. I hope we can get there first. That is 
about all I can say. That seems to be what the problem is in most 
of these programs. I do think the bill should be passed. And it is 
not a matter of an insurance policy for us. It is a matter of now. 
We would like to have it very much and would appreciate anything 
that can be done to afford its passage 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Doveras. All right. I appreciate your testimony very 
much. 

Off the record 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Doueias. Do I understand that the general nature of your 
testimony has been approved by the City Council of Rock Island? 

Mr. Boprne. Yes, sir, it has. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you. 

Mr. Boprne. I do not have it in writing, as you know, however. 

Senator Dougias. I mean the general approval of the plan. 

Mr. Bopine. That is correct. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very, very much indeed, gentlemen. 
We are much obliged to you. 

Mr. Grearnouse. If I may, Senator, I would like to make one more 
comment. While I did not submit it for the record, we have some- 
thing you might like to have—a study which we have made of the 
reports of the Defense Department, which we think answers very 
conclusively those people who would say that many of these wnem- 
ployment problems can be taken care of by preference given on de- 
fense orders. 

You will note this is a study from July 1, 1955, through December 
31, 1956, and in going down the report you will find that the con- 
tracts which have been placed in areas on a preference matter basis 
by the Defense Department are very, very small. Most of them are 
complete zeros. 

I think this study is worth while not only in the consideration of 
what could happen, what needs to be done, but what is not being done 
in the present allocation. 

Senator Doveias. What distinction do you draw between the next 
to the last column and the last column? The next to the last column 
says “Total placed.” 

Mr. Grearnovse. This was placed in that area by the Defense De- 
partment. The last- 

Senator Doveras. How does that differ from the total preference ? 

Mr. Greatnouse. What ? 

Senator Doveias. How does that differ from the last column ? 

Mr. Greatnouse. It is a question of whether it was on a preference 
basis, whether the contract was placed in the area because of the 
preference due to labor surplus; and the other column shows the 
value of the contracts placed in the area for all reasons, including 
preference. 

Senator Dovenas. I see. In the State of Illinois apparently the 
total preference in a year and a half is a $114,000 contract placed at 
Litchfield, 

Mr. Grearnouse. That is right. The only preference given in that 
period in Illinois. Any other contracts that were let were let on a 
competitive basis. 

Senator Dovernas. Well, thank you very much, gentlemen. We 
deeply appreciate it. 

Mr. Minis. Thanks a lot for your kindness. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you, Mayor, for coming in. 

I am very happy to have a number of witnesses come on from my 
home State of Illinois, and I am going to ask “% distinguished Con- 
gressman of the 25th district, Mr. Kenneth J. Gray, to introduce 
them. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH GRAY, A REPRESENTATIVE In 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Gray. Thank you very much Senator, As always, it isa great 
pleasure for me to be able to come over and watch the distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois leading the fight to try to find the answers 
to this knotty problem of distressed areas. 

We have with us today an aggregation of gentlemen from southern 
Illinois, the 25th Congressional District that I have the honor of 
representing. These gentlemen are representing organizations that 
have over the years tried to work for the inducement of industry to 
take care of the job losses that we have suffered in the coal mines and 
other areas of southern Illinois. I think all of them will attest to 
the fact that everything is being done on the local level that can be 
done, consistent with what we have to work with. 

I am going to introduce each one of these gentlemen for the record, 

We have with us today Mr. Goftfrey Hughes, executive secretary of 
Southern Illinois, Inc. We are mighty glad to have you, Mr. Hughes, 

We have Jack Wenzel, an attorney at law from Gillespie, Il. We 
are glad to have you, Mr. Wenzel. 

We have Dr. William Tudor, who is the director of the division of 
area services of the Southern Illinois University. Dr. Tudor, we 
are happy to have you. 

We have Mr. Al Imle, of Hillsboro, an attorney at law. Mr. Imle, 
we are certainly happy to have you with us this morning. 

We have Mr. Howard Mendenhall, who is the manager of the Rend 
Lake Conservancy District of Benton, Ill. 

As I said a moment ago, all of these gentlemen are doing everything 
they possibly can to raise the social and economic well-being of all 
of the people of southern Illinois. However, I think all of them 
will testify here this morning that legislation is needed to give them 
the necessary tools with which to work. 

The first witness that we have this morning, Senator, is Mr. Goffrey 
Hughes, who is the executive secretary of Southern Illinois, Ince., a 
nonprofit organization that is bending every effort to help southern 
I]linois in its economic ills. 

Senator Dovcias. Mr. Hughes, we are very glad to have you here. 

Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Gray. If I may be indulged for a moment—I have here a tele- 
eram from one of the mayors of one of our cities. It says: 

Senator Paut H. Dovetas. Please give them your best. You have our whole- 
hearted support for this legislation. 

K. NEIL THURMOND, 
Mayor, Johnson City, IN. 


Senator Dovenas. Mr. Hughes, we are very glad to have you. 
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Illinois, Inc., and in behalf of my board of directors and the mem- 
bership of our organization, I want to express our appreciation for 
the privilege of this appearance and the opportunity to reiterate our 
support of area redevelopment legislation. 

Southern Illinois, Inc., is a nonprofit organization, incorporated 
June 17, 1940, with its objectives defined as follows: 

To preserve present industry located in southern Illinois; to publicize and 
promote the industrial advantages of southern Illinois; to publicize and promote 


the recreational advantages of southern Illinois; and to promote the educational 
advantages of southern Illinois; and particularly to promote the expansion and 


growth of Southern Illinois Normal University. 

In order that you may have an unbiased or neutral appraisal of our 
efforts and understand more fully the approach we take to our prob- 
lems, and that you may learn of our efforts at finding solutions for the 
vexing problems of chronic unemployment, with attendant heavy 
general assistance relief loads, I submit the following quotation from 
Depressed Industrial Areas—A National Problem—A Policy State- 
ment by the NPA Special Committee on Depressed Areas and a Report 
by William H. Miernyk: Planning Pamphlet No. 98, National Plan- 
ning Association, Washington, D. C., January 1957, pages 27-28: 

A situation similar in many respects to that described for the anthracite area 
of Pennsylvania exists in the bituminous coal area of southern Illinois. Between 
1920 and 1950, employment in Illinois coal mines declined from 85,000 to 28,000, 
and by 1954 there had been a further drop to 15,000 workers employed in the 
mines. 

Senator Dove as. Mr. Hughes, do you have any estimate as to how 
many there are now / 

Mr. Hucues. I think we are holding at just about that figure. I 
am going to say that a little later, Senator Douglas. 

Senator Dovenas. I see. 

Mr. Hucues. The quotation continues: 

At the end of 1955, it was estimated that there were almost 20,000 unemployed 
persons in the 16 southern counties of Illinois. <A survey conducted by the 
Llinois State Employment Service, in cooperation with Southern Illinois Uni- 

ersity, revealed that about 75 percent of the unemployed had held their last 


jobs in southern Illinois. All but 8 percent regarded southern Illinois as their 
permanent home, and more than half—52 percent—owned the homes in which 
they lived 


A number of smaller communities in this area are among the chronically 
depressed. These include Herrin— 


Iam reading a direct quotation. Herrin, as an individual community, 
would hardly qualify, but because of its surrounding area and because 
it is the office of the employment service, it shows up in this report. 


These include Herrin, Murphysboro, West Frankfort, Mount Carmel, Olney, 
and others. The situation in southern Illinois has been aggravated by depressed 
conditions in local agriculture. It has been estimated that during a recent 1/)- 
year period there was a decline of more than 6.000 farms in the 16-county area. 
The problems of this region are again not as highly localized as those of the 
textile communities of New England, but encompass the entire area covered 

the 16 southernmost counties of the State. 

To develop a coordinated program of rehabilitation, a development organiza- 


tion known as Southern Illinois. Inec., was established soon after the end of 
World War II Local chambers of commerce, and the industrial development 
departments of railroads and utilities serving this region have cooperated with 
Sonthern Tilinois. Inc., in its efforts to attract manufacturing jobs to the area. 


It has been estimated that the combined efforts of these organizations have 


added an average of about 1.000 new manufacturing jobs per year since 1946. 
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In spite of this, however, the area remains dotted with communities classified 
as areas of substantial or very substantial labor surplus. 

Individual communities appear to have taken the initiative in trying to attract 
manufacturing establishments. Some have been more succesful than others. 
The town of Herrin, for example, has succeeded in attracting 5 major plants, 
which employ approximately 3,000 persons. According to Southern Illinois, 
Inc., development activities are being retarded by a lack of capital, and funds 
to purchase sites and to finance buildings have been inadequate. 

The outlook and attitude of this organization differ in one important respect 
from those of development organizations discussed thus far. The redevelop- 
ment of the 16 southernmost counties of Illinois has been viewed specifically 
as an area problem. Nor has there been emphasis solely on the attraction of 
new manufacturing facilities to the area. The five southern counties, in par- 
ticular, are known to have extensive coal reserves. At present, however, the 
area is at a transportation cost disadvantage. Southern Illinois, Ine., has 
proposed the construction of an inland water barge route from the Mississippi 
up the Big Muddy River to the Franklin-Jefferson County line. This organiza- 
tion has also advocated the development of a pilot plant for the extraction of 
chemicals from coal, and for exploring new uses for coal carbon residues. 

Along with this, Southern Illinois, Inc., hopes to encourage the expansion of 
industry to take up the slack created by the decline of employment in coal min- 
ing and agriculture. Leaders of the organization have also advocated a pro- 
gram of retraining for displaced workers, although no positive steps have been 
taken to implement this recommendation. The significant feature of Southern 
Illinois, Inc., is its area approach and viewpoint, and its proposals for area 
redevelopment to correct the unfavorable employment situation in the specific 
communities involved. 

That is a sort of recapitulation of our position from last year as 
picked up by the National Planning Association. We reiterate all 
that and continue. 

Continuously since September 1951 the 15 southernmost counties of 
Illinois have been classified as areas of labor surplus or of substan- 
tial unemployment. In September 1956 the Herrin-Murphysboro- 
West Frankfort, Ill., State employment service offices reported an 
August 1956 civilian labor force of 66275, with 9,700 unemployed, 
or 14.6 percent of the total. On February 15, 1957, the State em- 
ployment office at West Frankfort reported that in’ Franklin 
County—with a labor force of 14,500—we have 4,200 men and 800 
women or more than 34 percent unemploved. 

Senator Doverias. That is the current figure ? 

Mr. Hueues. That ts the last figure I have. 

Senator Doveras. For just a month ago / 

Mr. Hvuenes. I doublechecked that both in Murphysboro and in 
the West Frankfort office. , 

On January 6, 1956, I appeared before the Subcommittee on Labor 
of the Senate Com mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and gave a 
rather comprehensive report on the history of our southern [linois 
economic prob sae On April 24, 1956, T eave substantially the same 
to the House of Representatives Committee on Banking and Cw 
rency. The conditions have not changed materially since those re 
ports were recorded except that as we exert all possible energy to 
alleviate the conditions our efforts are feebly rewarded by some in- 
dustrial additions that give us encouragement to believe that if we 
could’ have the benefits proposed in S. 964 we could make real 
progress 

] belie ve the passage of an Area Redevelopment Act would permit 
the leadership of southern Illinois to find answers to cha problems 
that exist there. In a Pilot Study of Southern Tllinois, Dr. Charles 
C. Colby, of the University of Chicago, an internationally prominent 
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geographer who was a consultant in land planning with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, 1934-38, a member of the Land Committee, Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, 1938-42, and has had other impor- 
tant national assignments, said: 


Southern Illinois is neither a backward nor a blighted area. It is undeveloped. 


Southern Illinois residents generally approve that observation. 

I firmly believe that if our area h: 1d not depended on the one indus- 
try—coal—so long we could have become a great manufacturing area 
in time to have shared in the millions and even billions of dollars that 
the Federal Government has been directing to the manufacturing 
communities lucky enough to be favored with one continuous series of 
defense contracts, even overlapping at times. 

I heard a predecessor witness say a while ago that the channeling 
of contracts to some communities was not the answer. I agree most 
wholeheartedly with him, because we just have not yet developed the 
facilities to take advantage of those contracts to any helpful degree. 

I try to imagine what the economy of the area would have been like 
if we could have had an Oak Ridge, a large aircraft factory, or an 
industrial plant capable of working 10,000 to 15,000 people supplying 
the defense needs of this country. Since we were not so favored, even 
though we have resources attractive to such developments, it is time 
that we seek Government help in establishing industries that will 
make such contributions as will attract defense contracts and also 
supply our share of the domestic production as the national and world 
markets will purchase. 

If, as Dr. Colby says, southern Tllinois is undeveloped, let us con- 
sider some constructive suggestions that will completely change the 
classification from undeveloped to a fully developed area, depending 
on its basic resources for that recovery. 

The first basic resource that should be treated is the people them- 
selves. With as high as 20 percent unemployed for too many years 
that group has developed a feeling of insecurity and needs ec “ultiv ation 
and guidance. May I quote from an article I wrote for Public Aid in 
Hlinois, published in the August 1956 issue. 

I now suggest that consideration be given to a program of reeducation for our 
trainable relief clients and other unemployed people whose physical and mental 
qualifications are such that such training could be justified. It has been my 
observation that educated people, for the most part, are employed—even in our 
distressed labor area. It is the unskilled and uneducated that create our 
problems. We need a change in programs set up by our public assistance 
laws—from one of continuous or perpetual relief to one of rehabilitation. Why 
should relief money when spent not be used to enhance the recipient’s ability 
to reenter the labor market with a knowledge, trade, or skill that will make 
such a person self-supporting? I think the Public Aid Commission should 
be authorized to enter into training agreements with existing qualified training 
schools for the purpose of teaching practical vocational skills that industry and 
society will buy. Many of our people are ex-coal miners or ex-farmers and are 
stranded between older industries that did not require close tolerance skills 
and newer ones that require much technical knowledge. Such a program could 


greatly reduce the relief and unemployment rolls within 2 years. 


In this report I will go a step further and suggest that area rede- 
velopment plans might include some program for our elderly citizens 
so their energies and skills may be satisfying to themselves and pro- 
ductive to society. However, until I can get the stranded workers 
in the 40- and 50-year age brackets rehabilitated and back into the 
labor market, T shall not press the suggestion. 
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Next to people our most valuable resource is coal. There seems to 
be some brightening of the coal future, but our area is landlocked 
and not easily accessible to barge transportation. On short hauls 
of coal, railway transportation has advants ages and offers conveni- 
ences not attainable by barges. We are now enjoying all the business 
available to that transportation but in a recent study by the United 
States Corps of Engineers it was estimated—and I w ant to eer there 
“by qualified experts contributing to that report,” and to say it was 
not the Corps of Engineers that estim: ated, but qualified expe ia con- 
tributing to that report did report that barge transportation on Bi 
Muddy ‘River and Beauc oup Creek would give 5 southern Illinois 
counties an additional 5 million tons of the consumers’ annual pur- 
chases of coal. 

Think of the economic impact that would have on the area and 
consider the benefits to be derived directly and indirectly by the 
people of the area, the consuming public, and the savings to the tax- 
payers in general. It is easy to anticipate a benefit-to-cost ratio of 
4 or 5 to 1 when the canalization project is completed. 

Five million additional tons of coal will be shipped over and above 
the amount now marketed—at a freight saving benefit alone of 
$2,300,000. 

An anticipated rail freight rate increase of 15 percent—and it is 
generally taken for granted it will come—will give us an additional 
benefit of $750,000. 

Senator Dovenas. Is that a benefit there, Mr. Hughes? 

Mr. Huaues. We are anticipating an increase in freight rates. 

Senator Doveras. Yes; but how is that a benefit to the community? 

Mr. Hucues. Inasmuch as there will be 15 percent added, and the 
barge transportation will not be in this 15 percent. This is by the 
railways. 

Senator Dovetas. I should think that would mean a barrier to the 
community if they have to pay higher freight rates. 

Mr. Hveues. I will put it like ‘this: I am t: alking about the freight 
savings to the consuming public. 

Senator Doveras. Yes: but if there is an increase of 15 percent, 
that is not a saving. 

Mr. Hueues. What did you say, Senator Douglas? 

Senator Dovenas. If there nai an increase of freight rates of 15 per- 
cent, that is not a saving. 

Mr. Hueues. If the coal were shipped by barge that did not have 
the 15-percent increase on it, that would be a saving over this addi- 
tional increase that the railroads are going— 

Senator Doveras. I see. At present rates the saving would be 
$2,300,000. 

Mr. Huaues. I did not make that so very clear, Senator Douglas. 

Senator Dovetas. That is all right. 

Mr. Hueues. At present rates it would be $2,300,000; and when the 
15-percent increase we anticipate—and it is taken for granted—will 
come to pass, that will add to those benefits $750,000. 

Seantor Dovenas. I think the record is clear. 

Mr. Huaues. I am glad you called my attention to that. The wage 
benefits on 5 million additional tons of coal produced, computed at 

$1 per ton—that is what the experienced coal people tell me that 
wages amount to, about $1 per ton of coal produced-—would amount 
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to $5 million. Money tends to circulate in a community, and real 
wages are reflected in supplementary wages for services, et cetera, 
4to 7 times original benefits. These benefits are not included in this 
computation. 

Additional income tax receivable—deductions generally would be 
aid from regular income and the increased amount of wages, $5 mil- 
ion—would yield an income-tax benefit back to the Government of 
some 20 to 25 percent, which could very easily be $1,250,000. 

The 5 counties most directly affected have 8,504 men and 2,561 
women listed as unemployed, and the annual public-assistance costs 
are approximately $6,660,000. It is reasonable to assume that the 
completion of the canalization project could reduce that cost by at 
least 20 percent, which would give benefits of another $1,332,000. 

That makes an annual direct benefit tot: ling $10,632,000. 

Along with the tangible and direct benefits just reported, we antici- 
pate the location of heavy freight-using industries along the proposed 
eanalization route to employ at least 3,000 new employees, and I think 
that is very conservative. We visu: alone inland-bound cargoes of salt, 
sulfur, fertilizer, alumina, and other metals to supply heavy coal- and 

water-using industries that have already indicated an interest in locat- 
ing along such waterways. 

Our farms offer hopes for our recovery. The trend in southern 
Illinois is for people to abandon their farms and migrate to the large 
industrial centers. If we can get the assistance anticipated in the 
Area Redevelopment Act, we can reverse that trend. Our people 
would like to live on their small southern Hlinois farms and work in 
the area factories. Such part-time farming and factory work would 
assure them a good family income, and a living in uncrowded, whole- 
some environments conducive to the best possible conditions for their 
growing families. 

We need benefits as proposed in S. 964 for establishment of food 
and fruit processing plants. We lost just such a plant this spring, 
because, after two unprofitable fruit vears in a row, the fruitgrowers 
just could not raise the $200,000 necessary. 

We think of timber as a farm crop, and southern Illinois is growing 
several thousands of acres of timber. At this time we are trying to 
promote a wood-chipping mill. Within 5 years we hope to have enough 
wood to attract a pulp mill. To start the chipping mill will require 
$250,000. It is difficult to get small sawmill operators to undertake 
such an operation, and yet such an investment would solve the unem- 
ployment in such timber-producing counties as Pope, Hardin, and 
so forth. S. 964 would make such an investment neeliblle 

We have great quantities of limestone, silica, fluorspar, and valuable 
deposits of clay. Weare constantly urging the development = mar- 
keting of these resources, and some results are noticeable, but more 
capital is needed to develop sources and market the products. My 
proposals to this point are by their nature such as will require 2 to 5 
years to realize any actual benefits to the people. 

We need to initiate necessary public construction projects immedi- 
ately. Every informed person is concerned about the water shortage 
facing the people of this Nation. It is reported by Mr. Fred A. Seaton, 
Secretary of the Interior, that by 1980 we will require twice the amount 
of water we now consume. The heavily populated counties of south- 
ern Illinois are facing serious water shortages. 
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Senator Doveias. Mr. Hughes, I wonder if we could discuss that q 
little bit, in more detail? If you look at the average rainf: alls over 
Illinois, they range from around 33 inches a year in C hicago, increas. 
ing as you go south to an aver age of somewhere around 39 inches or 40 
inches at Cairo. I am speaking of the longtime average, not the 
average for the last 10 years. 

The curious thing is that the water shortages are worse in the areas 
of higher rainfall. There are very few water shortages north of 
Springfield. It is in the area south of Springfield. I wondered if this 
was connected with the composition of the soil, that you have a clay 
soil there which does not absorb water and where the water inste; ud 
runs off. 

Mr. Huaues. That is quite true. We have a very tight soil, and we 
have a hardpan, and it is not pervious to the water. In other words, 
the water, as you say, runs off. And then our terrain is a little more 
inclined to be rolling and hilly, and the water runs away faster, and 
that causes us to have these serious shortages in the summer. 

Senator Dovetas. That strengthens the case which you are going 
to make in just a few sentences for reservoirs. 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, it does. Thank you. 

Senator Doveias. For reservoirs in this region to hold the runoff, 

Mr. Hugues. It surely does. Thank you for calling that to my 
attention. " 

Senator Doweras. Not at all. 

Mr. Hucues. The heavily populated counties of southern Illinois are 
facing serious water shortages. A proposal is now being studied and 
I believe favorable reports are forthcoming to dam the Big Muddy 
River near Benton and inundate several thousand acres of land. That 
project holds great hopes for Franklin and Jefferson Counties to 
reestablish their economy. 

Senator Douetas. As you well know, Mr. Hughes, one of the moving 
spirits in that proposal has been Mr. Harold Brown, who is now one 
of my legislative assistants. 

Mr. Hucues. I know he has been. 

Senator Doveras. He has been sitting here, listening. 

Mr. Hucues. I was hoping that would fall on favorable ears, cer- 
tainly Mr. Brown’s. 

It is most conceivable that big water-using industries that also need 
coal will locate there. Such a project will depend largely on such leg- 
islation as is proposed by the Area Redeve lopment Act. There are 
other proposals that when ae will greatly improve the economy 
of southern Tlinois. The Big Saline River should be cleared and 
canalized. That will give southern Illinois coal a direct outlet to the 
Ohio River and all points east. A whole chain of lakes should be 
constructed. Kinkaid Lake near Murphysboro offers great attractions 
and potentials. The United States engineers are studying Cache 
River now. They should recommend a chain of flood-control lakes. 
All of these proposals could be encouraged by an effective redevelop- 
ment program. 

Other works of a public nature, such as Federal buildings and post 
offices, could be started in areas of high unemployment. We are inter- 
ested in the construction of a new Federal maximum-security peniten- 
tiary. Our area has suitable sites to offer for that project and its 
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construction and maintenance would have a similar effect as is pro- 
posed in S. 964. 

In conclusion, I want to refer again to the report of the special 
committee on depressed areas of the National Planning Association. 
In their statement of policy—page v of the prefix—they summarize 
their findings. I concur and recommend them to this committee. 
They are: 

1. Chronic local unemployment is a national problem. 

2. The Federal Government should assume the responsibility for a 
vigorous program to remove chronic local unemployment, in collabora- 
ee with local and private programs directed toward the same end. 

A positive Federal program for ending chronic local unemploy- 
oad should undertake new and expanded activities providing for 
technical assistance, certain kinds of financing, and specific types of 
tax exemptions which would stimulate the expansion of business enter- 
prises, or encourage new businesses, suitable for the respective areas. 

4. Migration and relief may often be necessary palliatives to chronic 
local unemployment, but cannot be accepted as solutions to the 
arene 

Areas of chronic unemployment are more than a challenge to 
Sacity or to expediency. They offer exceptional opportunities for 
economic and administrative progress in our society. 

Gentleman, an adequate Area Redevelopment Act would not cost. 
It would pay. 

Thank you. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much, Mr. Hughes. That is very 
good testimony. We deeply appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Hueues. Thank you. 

Senator Dovearas. The next witness is Mr. Jack Wenzel, attorney 
at law, and I believe that Mr. Wenzel and Mr. Al Imle, of Hillsboro, 
have a joint statement they are going to submit. 

I am very glad to welcome you gentlemen. Mr. Wenzel, we met 
when we held a hearing in Benld last year. I am very glad to have you 
here. 

Mr. Wenzet. Thank you. Do you have my statement before you? 

Senator Dovatas. Yes, I do. 


STATEMENTS OF JACK WENZEL, ATTORNEY AT LAW, GILLESPIE, 
ILL,; AND AL IMLE, ATTORNEY AT LAW, HILLSBORO, ILL. 


Senator Dovetas. Mr. Wenzel, I understand you are also the at- 
torney for the Progressive Mine Workers. 

Mr. Wenzev. I am, sir. It is not in the statement, and I want the 
record to show that the Progressive Mine Workers of America, who 
have unions in three States, Pennsylvania, North Dakota, and Tli- 
nois, have asked me to represent them here this morning. The facts 
as outlined in my statement are probably true in the areas in the other 
States in which we have unions. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wenzev. It is seldom that you can keep an attorney outlined 
directly to the text of the statement he is about to make, so I have 
several comments I would like to make this morning. 

I listened with interest to the Senator’s remarks about the leading 
Chicago newspaper. I do not know whether the Senator is aware 
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of the most recent editorials of that paper, but they have begun to 
sat crow to the extent that they now know that a one-way ticket can 
certainly hurt the other areas. 

Within the past 15 days, there have been two editorials in that 
paper—I would say “groaning” about the fact that there are at least 
10,000 to 12,000 persons per week coming in from the southern States 
and from southern Illinois into Chicago. It has made the relief burden 
of Cook County almost prohibitive— so much so that they asked for a 
tremendous increase in welfare funds. 

The paper is now supporting a program on a broad basis that people 
would have to be in the State of Illinois for 2 years instead of 1 before 
they go on relief. So that no longer ties in with the one-way ticket 
idea. They have found what the one-way ticket idea can do. 

I want to again repeat two things that Pat Greathouse, who testified 
here this morning, said in his statement. We have found them to be 
very, very true in our area, so I thought it would be worth while to 
emphasize them. 

He stated that the unemployment we are talking about in this evi- 
dence concerning the bill is not the type of temporary unemployment 
that we might expect, in the coal-mining industry especially, and that 
that is permanent unemployment. As the Senator well knows, he 
drove with us from mine to mine and saw that these shafts have been 
filled permanently. That is no longer a temporary status. It is 
permanent with us, and we have got to do something to bring these 
coal miners into other industries. That follows what he said about 
the automobile industry. 

The second thing that he stated was that these people who do move 
from the perm: anently unemployed areas eventually saunter back to 
their homes. We have found that to be true also, Senator. Of at 
least a hundred or more persons that we personally know who have 
moved to Chicago, Detroit, and other areas, I would say that at least 
60 families are now back, even though there is no work for them at 
home either. 

Before we go into the statement, I am going to hand the chairman 
of the subcommittee some statements written by people from home, 
various chamber of commerce groups, and so forth. I will merely 
call attention to them at this time, and I will hand the statements to 
you directly. 

We have one from Elmer Droste, attorney at law at Mount Olive, 
Ill., prepared for that particular area—a very fine statement. 

We have another one from George Cooper, secretary-treasurer of 
the Carlinville Chamber of Commerce, outlining their difficulties. 

We have another one from Maurice Sullivan of the Gillespie Busi- 
ness & Professional Men’s Association. 

We have another statement from Roy Hoehn of Gillespie, who was 
a chief surveyor in the coal-mining industry for four mines and who 
has told what happened to the coal miners. 

And we have a statement from John Gibbons who is a supervisor 
of one of the townships in which he outlines a tremendous increase 
in the relief load. 

Senator Doveias. Would you like to have all these made a part 
of the record ? 

Mr. Wenzet. I certainly would. 

Senator Doveras, That will be done. 
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to Mr. Wenz. I believe Mr. Imle has one from his area. 
in Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 


(The material referred to follows :) 


st STATEMENT OF EMER H. Droste, Crry ATTORNEY, MOUNT OLIVE, ILL. 
BS I might say in the beginning, Senator, that we have this statement prepared. 
n | think in Mount Olive we are a little bit different than the areas which you 


will find here in Hillsboro and Litchfield. 


’ The gentleman sitting to my right is Martin Luecht, who is president of 
Local Union No. 549, Fraternal Hodearriers Union and Labor Union of America. 

e My name is Elmer H. Droste. I have been a resident of Mount Olive all of 

8 my life. 

t Mount Olive, LIL, is located in the southeast corner of Macoupin County. It is 

traversed by three railroads, the Wabash, the Illinois Central, and the Litchfield 
& Madison, and United States Highway Route 66 is at its west door. 

d It has a population of 2,400 at this time, which is 1,103 less than its population 

ie in 1920 and 1921. 

0 This town was incorporated in 1874. Since that date, we were an industrial 


city. I use the word ‘were’ because since 1951 we are no longer designated as 
such, since the coal industry has been terminated. 

fa I told you that Mount Olive was incorporated in 1874 and that was the year 
when our first coal mine commenced its operations. Quickly in turn, other 
mines were sunk: No. 10 within the city limits of Mount Olive in 1878; Anchor- 
age Mine just south of the city limits in 1880; No. 8 in 1882; Madison Coal Mine 
just north in 1887, and what we call the big mine, mine No. 15, about 1 mile west 
of Mount Olive, I1., in 1904. 

Mr. Chairman, I want you to know that of all these mines above listed, none 
are in operation at this time. Some of the mines are classified as being “worked 
out.’ while the others shut down because the cost of operation was far greater 
than their tonnage or output could be sold for. 

From the year of its incorporation, it was a coal-mining center, so it was 
natural that the people who migrated to our city were coal miners. 

Let me say now that we are proud to say that we have in our community 
all nationalities, who live with each other without difficulty, and who try to be 
neighborly at all times. It is no wonder then, that since coal mining was the 
industry in Mount Olive, and since it continued to be until 1951, that everyone 
who came to Mount Olive or lived in Mount Olive, had someone in their family 
or a relative working with the “black gold.” 

Under these circumstances, it is natural, is it not, that since this was our 
only industry, that as our young men graduated from hig): school, who were 
unable to attend college, they would seek employment in our coal mines. The 
opportunity of work was there for them, and because of this. few learned any 
other trade that would give them specialty in another work. 

) In 1933. with the economical situation as it was in the United States, our 
mines worked but little. Some of them shut down completely. Those men who 
worked in the mines and those men who were now graduated from our high 
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) schools who were ready to take their place in this industry, could not find work 
here or any other place. This situation existed until World War Il. Our mines 
began immediately to work. The coal miners who had been doing odd jobs, or 


who were on WPA, immediately went back to the mines to work. The young 
men who did not enter the service, also found employment there. 

Sad it was when these men returned from the war, that they found that 
mechanization had been so increased in the operation of the coal mines, that 
the big mine, mine No, 15, which at one time employed SOO men was now getting 
iimost the same outpnt of coal daily with less than 564 men. 

Almost every available man was employed in the coal mines in Mount Olive, I1., 
from the day Word War IIL began, until the year 1947. The young men who 
returned from the war could not find work in the city limits of Mount Olive, 


Lll., because we had no itdustry. It was then that the citizens of Mount Olive 
began to be disturbed about the coal industry. They organized a commercial 
cub and an industrial association, the sole purpose of which was to promote 
the civic interests of the community and to do everything possible to bring 
industry to this community. 
Money was collected from all of the people in this community. Approximately 
$20,000 was raised. From these efforts, there came to this city the Slide 
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Rule Scale & Engineering Co., which is now known as the Acu-Rule. Later 
the Mount Olive Industrial Association was dissolved and a new organization 
known as the Mount Olive Development Association was organized. This 
association was able to bring to Mount Olive, the Hano Co., which is located 
about 1 mile south of Mount Olive, Il. 

In addition, we have one other civic organization in town known as the 
chamber of commerce. With the members of the Mount Olive Development 
Association and the chamber of commerce, we feel that the interests of the 
city of Mount Olive are in capable hands. 

Senator DouGLas. Have you joined with Benld and Gillespie, with their agso- 
ciation, or is your association separate? 

Mr. Droste. At the present time, we are separate. I might say, Senator, that 
we felt that we are in the Wrong area; that our association should be over 
in Benld, Gillespie, Staunton, because the things that exist there, all those people 
were coal miners. That is what we were in Mount Olive. We felt that we 
should be in that area, and I have told that to Mr. Brown the other day, 
but he felt that since we had been directed to report here, that our association 
should come in separately. 

Senator DouGcLas. What I was speaking of, has your development association 
mingled with their development association ? 

Mr. Droste. We have not as yet; no, sir. 

Senator Douatas. I see. 

Mr. Droste. At the present time, we have in our town but two industries; 
1, the Acu-Rule, which employs 25 people and which has 75 applications on 
hand; and 2, the Hano Co., who employ 15 persons, with 170 applications on 
hand. All of these applications are from persons who live in Mount Olive, Il. 

It is interesting to note that many industries and manufacturing agencies 
have writen our organizations for references regarding the city of Mount Olive. 
Most all of them require floorspace, for greater than any building which we 
have in our city. At present, we have 13 vacant buildings; most of them in 
need of repair and all of them too small to accommodate a manufacturing plant, 

What, then, has become of the young people of Mount Olive, who have graduated 
since the last mine shut down, and those coal miners who were physically 
qualified to do labor and who, by necessity, must earn a living since they have 
not reached the age of 65 years, when they are eligible for a pension from 
the industry with which they worked and social security? 

In these 6 vears, there have been 229 high-school graduates. Of these 229, 
27 boys, or 11.8 percent, are in college; 15 girls, or 6.54 percent, are in college. 

Ten boys, or 4.25 percent are working in Mount Olive; 46, or 28.08 percent 
girls are in Mount Olive. Of these 46 girls, 5, or 10.86 percent, have married 
boys who work on farms; 7, or 15.22 percent, have married boys who are working 
in Mount Olive; 16, or 34.8 percent have married boys who are working away 
from home; 12, or 26.08 percent have married boys who are commuting from 
Mount Olive to other destinations for work; 1 is married to a boy in the armed 
services, and 5, or 10.87 percent, have not married but are staying at home. 

Twenty-six boys, or 11.35 percent, are commuting to and from work; 1 girl, 
is commuting to and from work. 

Thirty-three boys, or 14.41 percent, are working and living away from home, 
and 44 girls, or 19.25 percent, are working and staying away from home. 

Twenty-seven boys, or 11.8 percent, are in the Armed Forces. 

When our last mine shut down, it was necessary for the Wabash Railroad, 
who handled all of the coal mined from these mines, to discharge 7 persons who 
were car Cleaners, 6 persons who repaired them, a yardmaster who directed 
them, a telegraph operator, 1 bill clerk, and 4 section men; making a total of 20. 
In other words, 20 men who were from this vicinity who were employed by the 
Wabash Railroad had to seek work elsewhere. 

These are the facts with reference to 3 coal mines which employed a great 
portion of the people who worked in Mount Olive, Ill, as of March 15, 1941. 

Hoosier mine No. 5 closed on March 15, 1941. At that time they had approxi- 
mately 155 men at work. 

Mine No. 15 closed officially on April 26, 1951. At that time they had approxi- 
mately 364 men employed. 

Of these two mines, the greatest percentage of workers were from Mount 
Olive, Ill. 
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The last mine within the vicinity of Mount Olive, Ill, known as mine No. 7, 
closed on August 1, 1951, with approximately 100 men employed at the time 
of closing. At one time this mine had 650 employees. 

It is easy, then, to understand that it became necessary for the men who 
formerly worked with the “black gold” that they and their sons must seek 
employment outside of the area of Mount Olive, Il. 

Since we can find only industry along the Mississippi River and Springfield, 
Ill.. it became a necessity for the citizens who needed employment to find work 
in the various industries in those areas. 

Senator DouGLas. You would suggest that these be put in the record? 

Mr. Droste. Yes; just as they have been written. I do want to say one thing, 
and that is the following: 

When our last mine shut down, it was necessary for the Wabash Railroad 
to discharge 20 men. Then I would like to incorporate the other statements 
and go back to these remarks. 

The statement that I made just now, all of these men were coal miners, or 
the sons of coal miners, who have not reached the age where the employment 
that they had gave them a pension, or they are not on social security. 

We find now that there are approximately 367 men working with AOS, Shell 
Oil, Standard Oil, Granite City Steel, Allis-Chalmers, a few at the coal mines 
at Pana, Livingston, Farmersville, O’Fallon, others with McDonald Aircraft, 
Western Union, and miscellaneous construction jobs which are being had in the 
various industrial areas along the Mississippi River. 

In the city of Mount Olive, Ill., there is local union No. 549, Fraternal Hod- 
carriers, Building and Common Laborers Union of ‘America, This organization 
is affiliated with the Illinois State Federation, representing 12 counties, South- 
western Illinois District Council B13. 

The peak membership of this organization was 128 men. The present mem- 
bership is 108 men. Of these 10S men, 35 are unemployed, 6 part-time em- 
ployed, 1 regularly employed, 17 unable to work, and 49 seeking other 
employment. 

Now, I think, Senator, we might conclude the rest of the statement. That is 
not my statement, but it was a statement presented to me by Rev. Eugene 
Guenther, the pastor of the Immanuel Lutheran Church of Mount Olive, IIL, 
which, I think, is very important. Without religions in the city, we are abso- 
lutely lost, and I think the statement that he makes is quite important. 

Senator DouGLaAs. Would you like to read it? 

Mr. Droste. I would like to: ves, sir. 

Senator DouGLas. Proceed. 

Mr. Droste. Our parish comprises 405 adult members. Of this number, 69 
are employed away from home. A breakdown of this figure reveals that 
39 are employed in areas from 25 to 50 miles from Mount Olive, 30 are employed 
in areas from 4 to 20 miles from Mount Olive. In this group of 69, we have 
62 of whom we can be reasonably sure that they will remain in Mount Olive; 
they own their homes and have family ties, and so forth. The remaining 27 
will, in time, leave our city. They will leave when they can find a home nearer 
to their place of employment, or when their parents have passed away, or upon 
marriage. 

In our parish we have 90 persons who are 65 or older. The majority of 
these people are no longer employed. 

The majority of our young people leave Mount Olive upon being graduated 
from high school or college, because they cannot find work here. As a result, 
we are a parish of older people; we believe that if this trend continues, it will 
become increasingly difficult to support and maintain the many services we 
now render to the community and to the church at large. 

Senator, I would like to submit the rest of it as it is written. I have five 
copies for your committee, and I want you to know that we are deeply grateful 
for the privilege of appearing before you. 

We feel that the bill is a good one. I am like most people. I think we should 
help ourselves some. We certainly have tried that, but we are in an unusual 
situation, in that our total industry was coal mining, and unless we do have 
industry there, there is not any question; as vou can see, in 1920 we had 3,503 
people ; now we have 2,424. I think that is the exact figure. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. That was very constructive 
testimony. 
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THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Carlinville, Iul., March 7, 1957. 
Hon. Paut DovuG.Las, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The Carlinville Chamber of Commerce, as well as public spirited individuals, 
are seeking assistance in obtaining industries and/or activities to relieve the 
unemployment situation in Carlinville and the immediate area of Macoupin 
County. 

The coal mine in Carlinville has closed, and individuals employed there were 
unable to find jobs in their craft because of the closing of a major portion of all 
coal mines in Macoupin County. 

There has been a decrease of approximately $2,500,000, and the trend is stil] 
downward in the assessed valuation of the Carlinville School District No, 1. 
Also, there is a marked increase in the Macoupin County relief rolls from a 
monthly average of 276 in 1952, 308 in 1955, 328 in 1956, and presently 341. 

Many of our young people are required to seek employment in the industria] 
area of East St. Louis to Alton, Ill, and that market is saturated at the present 
time. 

Carlinville, as well as other communities in Macoupin County, have formed 
organizations which are trying every method known to induce small industry 
to come into our areas. One of the first requisites is to have sufficient building 
or buildings available to house the industry, and usually because we do not have 
a proper building available the industry seeks location outside this area. 

The citizens of this area feel that with some financial assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government we would be able to induce industry to locate in Macoupin 
County, thus helping the unemployment situation. 


GEORGE F.. Cooper, Secretary-Treasurer, 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE BE. SULLIVAN, CHAIRMAN, GILLESPIE BUSINESS & 
PROFESSIONAL MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


It is with a great deal of encouragement that I have learned of the recent 
introduction into Congress of Senate bill 964. While the prime purpose of this 
bill, which is designed to assist areas of excessive and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment to recover their economic stability through self-help meas- 
ures, may not be of importance to a lot of areas in this country, to us here in 
central Illinois, where mining was our chief industry, with four mines, all of 
which are permanently closed, the situation becomes quite serious. 

Conditions have not improved materially in this community since my last ap- 
pearance before the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

At a recent meeting of the Gillespie Business & Professional Men’s Association, 
of which I am chairman, the members were unanimous in their approval of 
passage of Senate bill 964. The passage of this bill will be appreciated, not only 
by the members of this association, but by all the people in this community who 
are in need of some worthwhile legislation. 


STATEMENT OF Roy HOEHN, PRESIDENT, GILLESPIE, ILL., ROTARY CLUB 


I am Roy Hoehn, president, of the Gillespie, Ill., Rotary Club. 

In my report I am trying to summarize the high points and stress some of the 
most important reasons why our area needs assistance. 

Coal mines have closed. The largest were the 4 Superior Coal Co. mines 
which employed as many as 3,550 men and had a payroll of 7 to 9 million dollars 
and was the major industry of our area. When these mines closed our economic 
picture became very bleak and dismal. 

Some of the resulting consequences have been: 

1. An increase in unemployment in the Macoupin-Montgomery »County area 
which reached 13.5 percent in August 1954, and was still at the high level of 9.2 
in February 1957. 

2. A decrease of approximately $3144 million, and the trend is still downward, 
in the assessed valuation of the Gillespie-Benld-Mount Olive area. 

3. An increase in the Macoupin County relief ro!ls from a monthly average of 
289 in 1952 to 505 in 1955. 
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4, A sharp decrease in real-estate values, in Gillespie alone, there are 20 
empty buildings ana offices and many homes are unoccupied. 

5. An exodus of our people, hundreds are being forced to leave the area to seek 
employment elsewhere. 

6. More than 60 percent of our male workers making round trips of from 80 to 
120 miles a day to the Alton and Springfield areas to work. These men will 
be forced to leave unless industry can be brought nearer home. 

7. The discontinuing on March 5, 1956, of passenger service by the Illinois 
Terminal Railroad, which is the only railroad furnishing passenger service to 
Gillespie and Benld, has further hampered the area. 

Families are suffering because the breadwinner is not employed, businesses are 
closing, school funds are curtailed, and the overall economic picture is bad. 

In the face of this disheartening situation the various towns have formed or- 
ganizations, to induce industry to come into our area. Thus far we have not been 
successful because we lack water and buildings. 

We need assistance badly. We feel that a depressed area bill which would give 
us financial assistance and inducements to industry to come into our area is 
necessary to help us to help ourselves. 


GILLESPIE, ILL., March 6, 1957. 
Mr. J. E. WENZEL, 
Gillespie, Ill. 

DEAR JACK: The statistics listed below are the best I could do on short notice 
concerning the relief load in Gillespie Township and Macoupin County. 

In April 1953 the general assistance caseload in Gillespie Township was 14 
cases with 29 persons. At the present time, March 1957, it is 23 cases with 638 
persons, an increase of 64 percent in cases and an increase of 117 percent in 
the number of persons. 

For Macoupin County the only figures available are for the number of persons 
receiving general assistance. The earliest figure available is for August 1952 
when there were 240 persons receiving general assistance, and the latest figure 
is for January 1957 when 448 persons were receiving general assistance, an 
increase of nearly 81 percent. 

In all other assistance categories the recipients are not considered employable, 
so I don’t feel that any figures concerning them would be of any help to you 
in this matter. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN R. GIBBONS, 
Supervisor, Gillespie Township. 


STATEMENT OF JOE LONG, Mayor, City OF HILLSBORO, ILL. 


Chairman Douglas and members of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
I welcome the opportunity to make a statement for your committee and know 
that many persons throughout the area surrounding Hillsboro and Litchfield 
are watching with great interest the progress of Senate bill 964 which is de- 
signed to alleviate conditions of substantial unemployment in economically 
depressed areas. 

I have lived in Hillsboro, Ill., almost all my life and have had intimate knowl- 
edge of economic, social, and political conditions of this area, having served 
as a city commissioner for 8 years, and as mayor of said city for 14 years. l)ur- 
ing much of my adult life I have been employed in and around the coal mines 
of this part of Illinois and my present work as an inspector for the department 
of mines and minerals has given me an excellent opportunity to observe the 
slackening in economic activity which is slowly but surely stifiing the economy 
of this entire region. 

Iam reliably informed that Hillsboro had a population of about 6,100 persons 
shortly after construction of the 2 smelters in or near Hillsboro early in World 
War I, and that our industrial suburbs of Schram City, Kortkamp, and Taylor 
Springs had populations at that time of 1,100 and 750, respectively, or a com- 
bined population of 7,950 in the Hillsboro area. During the 40 years ensuing, 
Hillsboro has declined by about one-third to about 4,100, while Schram City 
has declined to 780 and Taylor Springs to about 600, leaving an area total of 
about 5,840 persons for a net loss of about 2,470 persons, or a loss of about one- 
third of our former population—and this loss has occurred during 2 of the 
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greatest periods of boom, expansion, and prosperity ever recorded in this Nation 
following the 2 great wars. 

Having been connected with municipal affairs, one of the first things I thing 
of in a discussion of the economic depression of this area is the constantly 
shrinking tax base which makes it harder for governments at all levels to fune. 
tion. As times goes by, more and more demands are made on government to 
provide more and better services for the taxpayers, yet with economic activity 
on the downturn and with many people leaving the area to seek employment 
elsewhere, we find that the tax base is shrinking and before many years we wil] 
be in such a shape that we will no longer be able to help ourselves. 

In this connection, for example, the Hillsboro water system is now operating 
at its very maximum capacity, yet we are being constantly asked to provide addi- 
tional water service for demands such as commercial and residential air condi- 
tioning, and we are also being asked to commit ourselves to furnish large sup- 
plies of water in the event that new industries will locate in Hillsboro, or in the 
event of expansion of existing industries, and we find that we are unable to 
provide the additional expansion in service. We are told that one of our major 
industries in Hillsboro could be greatly expanded today if we were able to furnish 
the additional capacity of water necessary to their expanded operation. 

Another thing which is noticeable to me as a city oflicial is the large amount 
of unemployment and the great number of workers who are forced to drive from 
25 to 100 miles, round trip, every day in order to obtain employment in coal 
mines or factories away from Hillsboro and Montgomery County. In addition 
to those who have been forced to commute or to leave permanently to find em- 
ployment, we have a large number of currently unemployed, many of whom are 
constantly besieging council members for employment by the city on its various 
construction and maintenance projects. I am informed by the president of the 
International Hodearriers’ Union, Laborers’ Local 1084, that in 1953 the local 
had a membership of 112, most of whom were gainfully employed during most 
of the year, and that because of the general economic downturn there are only 
37 members in the local today, and the unemployment situation is very serious. 
J am told further that only 8 of the 67 men are employed and that 4 of them are 
employed permanently by one of the utilities, while the other 4 are only tem- 
porarily employed doing construction work. 

I am very glad to say that it now appears that businessmen, city officials, Ja- 
borers, and farmers throughout the Hillsboro-Litchfield area think alike and 
realize that ours is a community problem which was brought on largely by cir- 
cumstances peculiar to this area. More than a dozen mines have been mined out 
or closed for reasons of obsolescence during my lifetime and that only the Crown 
Mine at Farmersville is operating. Many of the younger miners have been forced 
to commute to other mines located many miles away, or to employment in the 
East St. Louis-Granite City-Alton area at the large steel companies, refineries, 
and manufacturing concerns. A great many from Hillsboro and Litchfield work 
regularly at the mines in Pana or Taylorville or in manufacturing concerns in 
Springfield, a driving distance of 30 to 50 miles away. Because our problem is 
similar throughout this area, the solution must lie in the joint efforts of all of us 
to improve our lot, and I want to go on record in offering my help both officially 
and personally to the common cause of the dozen or more towns in the Hillsboro- 
Litchfield trade area. 

We have many of the natural resources required to attract both large and 
small industries, with large bodies of coal lands, many of the finest railroads and 
highways in the country, and an abundance of standby electrical power We 
particularly need to join hands in alleviating the water shortage which prevents 
any industry from investing large sums for plants in our towns. We know that 

survey was made many years ago by the Illinois Planning Commission and 
University of Illinois which determined the feasibility of creating a large reser- 
voir between Hillsboro and Litchfield by damming up Shoal Creek at Panama, 
and which could furnish water to all of the smaller towns surrounding. Sucha 
reservoir could be relatively inexpensive in cost if the towns were able to jointly 
borrow the necessary funds from the Federal Government on a long-term basis. 
We feel sure that the money could be repaid from water revenues. Such a reser- 
voir would be twice the size of Lake Springfield and about five times the size 
of Lake Decatur and would provide a tremendous area of resort sites as well as 
for industrial and municipal water supply. Members of the chamber of com- 
merce inform me that such a lake will be necessary in order to attract a sizable 
industry to either Hilisboro or Litchfield. Of course, farmers would be greatly 


- 


benefited by such a project through improvement in the rain cycle in the area 
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and as a supply during periods of drought. The water table would undoubtedly 
pe raised for miles around. 

From talking with Mr. Ernest Tuthill, the principal of the Hillsboro High 
School, I have learned certain things in regard to the employment afforded the 
pupils that are educated in the Hillsboro High School. I quote Mr. Tuthill in 
this regard : 

“During the last 10 years about 97 percent of the pupils who left our high 
school and finished + years of college, left the Hillsboro community to seek 
employment. 

“About 80 percent of the students who dropped out of college with less than 4 
years of college, have also left the Hillsboro area. 

“About 60 percent of the pupils who actually finished high school and had no 
college training left the Hillsboro area for employment. 

“The class of 1956 graduated May 29, 1956. There were 105 pupils in that 
craduating Class. There were 130 that entered high school in this class as 
freshmen; 25 dropped out of school. Of these, 9 moved from the community 
because of change in family employment; 7 quit to go to work; 6 girls were 
married. There is no information concernnig the others that left school. Of 
this number 6 are unemployed, 12 work at home, 14 are employed in Hillsboro, 
are married, 30 are in college, 24 work away from home, 10 are in the Armed 
Forces and there is no information in regard to the others. 

“The class of 1957 will graduate on May 29, 1957. There are 113 mmebers 
inthis class. There were 151 that entered high school in this class as freshmen ; 
38 dropped out of school. Of these, 22 moved from the community because of 
change in family employment, 8 girls are married, 3 are in the Armed Forces and 
there is no information on the other 5 

“The class of 1958, the present junior class has 116 members in the class. 
There were 150 that entered high school in this class as freshmen; 34 dropped 
out of school. Of these, 10 moved from the community because of change in 
family employment, 5 girls are married, 6 are in the Armed Forces, 3 quit to go to 
work, 7 quit and are unemployed and there is no information on the other 3. 

“The class of 1959, the present sophomore class, has 146 members in the class. 
There were 160 that entered high school in this class as freshmen; 11 have 
dropped out of school and 3 were retained. Of these, 4 moved from the commun- 
ity because of change in family employment, 3 quit to go to work, 2 are in the 
Armed Forces, and there is no information on the other 3. 

“The class of 1960, the present freshmen class, has 173 members in the class. 
There were 182 members that started in this class in September 1956; 9 have 
dropped out of school. Of these, 2 quit for health reasons, 2 dropped on reaching 
6 years of age, 4 moved because of change in family employment, and 1 quit for 
no reason.” 

In closing may I say that we will continue to hope for the passage of S. 964, 
hecause we see the real and practical need for such a program on which com- 
munities as ours may rely for help in relieving unusual economic distress. 

Mr. Wenzev. Mr. Imle and I have been invited to test ify before this 
committee this morning as ren ives of two adjacent counties in 
central Illinois—Macoupin and Montgomery Counties. These two 
counties make up an area hit hard by the abandonment of many coal 
mines, and at least one other major industry, as well as several minor 
industries. 

Within the past 5 or more years, at least 8 coal mines have closed in 
the 2-county area. Approximately 5,950 miners have been thrown 
out of employment in the 2 counties. 

Senator Dovetas. That is in the last 5 years alone? 

Mr. Wenzeu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. And prior to that time there had also been a slow 
closing ao dow n of the mines? 

Mr. Wenzec. That is correct. And although the statement does not 
give those facts, I remember them well. Approximately 5.000 men 
had been thrown out of employment in the 5 years prior to that time. 
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So you have a total of almost 9,000 coal miners in the past 10 years who 
have been thrown on the market. 

Senator Doueuas. If I remember rightly, it was in the coal mines 
of Montgomery County that John L. Lewis got his start. 

Mr. Wenzex. That 1s correct; yes. 

Mr. Ime. That is correct. 

Mr. Wenzet. In the closing of the one major factory of the area, 
the American Radiator Co., at Litchfield, Il]., approximately 550 per- 
sons were thrown out of employment. In addition to the “American 
Radiator Co. closing, the General Canvas Co. abandoned operations, 
throwing 200 workers into unemployment, and the Litchfield Pre- 
cision Co., with a high of 200 workers at one time, now employs 10 or 
12 persons. Some of these factories had defense contracts during the 
Second World War, as well as during the Korean conflict. However, 
after the conclusion of the Second Ww orld War and the truce of the 
Korean conflict, these firms were unable to negotiate any defense con- 
tracts, and as a result of that failure were forced to give up all efforts 
at continued operation. 

As a result of so many persons being forced out of employment in 
the mines, as well as in the factories, the percentage of unemployment 
in the Macoupin-Montgomery area has increased enormously and at 
times has been as high as 1314 percent for all employables in the area, 
The exact percentage of unemployment at this time is 9.2 percent, a 
percentage compiled as of February 15, 1957. Since last August, 
unemployment has been on the rise again, and the percentage of unem- 
ployed has been steadily increasing. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Wenzel, is it not true that a very large pro- 
portion of those who are employed have to drive long distances to their 
work in the Alton region and also in the Springfield region ? 

Mr. Wenzev. Yes, sir. Asa matter of fact, somewhere in the state- 
ment I believe Mr. Imle will show that our people have no industry at 
home. I think that the average distance per day is in excess of 80 
miles of driving. 

Senator Doverias. That is, 40 miles each way ? 

Mr. Wenzex. Forty miles each way to the surrounding areas. 

As a result of this continuous high percentage of unemployment, 
neither of the counties has been able to keep pace with the normal 
popul: ition growth so evident in the State of Illinois as well as in the 
Nation. For instance, the State of Illinois in 1950 had a total popula- 
tion of 8.753.000, In 1955, to cover a 5-year period, the total popula- 
tion of Illinois had grown to 9,361,000. There was a gain in popula- 
tion for the State of Illinois of approximately 608,000 persons, or a 
percentage growth of approximately 6 percent over the State. 

Over that same period of time, our two counties actually showed a 
loss of population. In 1950, the total population of the 2 counties was 

00 persons. In 1955, 5 vears later, the total population of the 2 
eountion had dropped to 75,500 persons, an actual loss of 1,000 persons 
during the 5-year period. 

If the two counties had enjoyed the normal growth of the other 
counties in the State of Illinois, the 2 counties would now have a popu- 
lation of 81,090 persons, rather than the 75,500 we have. These figures 
are correct based upon a printed population report for the 5-year 
period prepared by the Illinois State Employment Service. 
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As this Senate committee well knows, the Federal Government, in 
cooperation with the various State employment services, conducts con- 
tinuous statistical compilations of employment and unemployment in 
allareas. Asa result of studies that have been made for this area, the 

Macoupin-Montgome ry area, in August 1956, the area was designated 
a D rated area. This condition has now again changed, and the two- 
county area, since February 15 this year, now bears an E classification, 
a classification which is much worse than the D. 

This lack of employment has had repercussions on the social life 
and activities of the entire area, and, of course, this committee can 
easily visualize the difficulties of the people unemployed, the prob- 
lems of the welfare departments, the continued strain on the business- 
men, and, above all, the steady deterioration of possibilities of em- 
ployment for the youth of the area. There is no reasonable hope 
whatever of the area offering any employment to the graduates of our 
high schools or to those students who go away for higher education. 
As a typical example of graduate students, we would like to offer sev- 
eral of the studies made for us by school superintendents. 

At the Hillsboro High School, for example, over the past 5-year 
period, there have been approximately 100 graduates per year. Of 
these eraduates, 30 begin a college education, although only 15 actually 
acquire a college degree. Of this 15, only 1 person per year has man- 
aged to come back to the area for work. That has been to teach in 
some school system. 

Departing from my text again, Senator, that 1s probably one of 
the saddest facts of the entire testimony we are to give—the fact we 
have absolutely nothing for either the high-school graduates or the 
college graduates. As they leave the family home, there is no such 
thing as them a, and living in the same community. They 
have got to leave. We have nothing for college graduates and noth- 
ing for high-school graduates. 

Senator Dovetas. I wonder if you have any figures on the high- 
schoool graduates who did not go toe ‘ollege. 

Mr. WENzEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. An average of 70 each year. What are the facts 
on that ? 

Mr. Wenzev.. My next paragraph will cover that to some extent 
from Mount Olive, but that is not, of course, conclusive for the whole 
area 

Senator Dovucuas. I see. 

Mr. Wenzet. Mount Olive, IIl., has made a complete study of the 
youth of that area. The study includes the period from 1950 through 
1955, inclusive. 

In these 6 years, there have been 229 high-school graduates. Of 
these 229, 27 boys, or 11.8 percent, are in college. Fifteen girls, or 
6.54 percent, - in college. 

Ten boys, or 4.25 percent, are working in Mount Olive. Forty-six, 

or 28.08 decked ae are in Mount Olive. Of these 46 girls, 5, or 
10.86 percent, have married hens who work on farms. Seven, or 15.22 
percent, have married boys who are working in Mount Olive. Six- 
teen, or 34.8 percent, have married boys who are working away from 
home. Twelve, or 26.08 percent, have married boys who are com- 
muting from Mount Olive to other destinations for work. One is 
married to a boy in the armed services, and 5, or 10.87 percent, have 
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not married but are staying at home. Twenty-six boys, or 11.35 per- 
cent, are commuting to and from work. One girl is commuting to and 
from work. Thirty-three boys, or 14.41 percent, are working ‘and liy- 
ing away from home, and 44 girls, or 19.25 pere ant, are W orking and 
stay ing away from home. Twenty-seven boys, or 11.8 percent, are in 
the Armed Forces. 

Dr. Droste in conjunction with the people of the Mount Olive 
school system worked that out, and from reading the statistics very 
carefully you will find roughly 25 percent of that graduating class— 
now, that is male—have moved out of the area entirely, and another 
35 percent still live in the area but drive completely out of the area to 
work. 

Senator Dovenas. And it is peneran that after some time a very 
large proportion of those will move away because the strain of the 
driving each day will make them th to be nearer their place of 
employment; i is that not true? 

Mr. WenzeEL. Yes; it is true, and I would like to tell you why they 
are moving. 

These people from this area have to drive on highways to the indus- 
trial areas, and the accident toll is terriffic. For instance, in Mount 
Olive alone last year 7 workers were killed on their way to work, 
3 at 1 time. 

Senator Dove.as. Is that on Highway 66? 

Mr. Wenzext. On Highway 66. Of course, it now is a four-lane 
road. But people do become afraid to drive a distance of 40 miles 
on such a heavily traveled highway, and they do move to Edwards- 
ville, Granite City, and the other areas. 

The Litchfield schools show a similar pattern. So do the schools 
of Gillespie, Benld, Staunton, Mount Olive, Nokomis, and other com- 
munities of the area. There is no future for our youth, and they 
are leaving the area, oftentimes before graduating from high school. 

Speaking of studies, some of our groups have m: ade studies of vacant 
business buildings in specific communities. Mount Olive, a town of 
about 2,200 persons, now has 15 vacant business buildings on Main 
Street. That does not mean the side streets. That means on the 
street you travel through town. Benld, with 1,900 persons, has 12 
vacant buildings on Main Street. Nokomis, with 2,600 people, has 
11 vacant buildings. 

Senator, at this time I am going to ask Mr. Imle to complete the 
statement. As you will notice, I merely have given the sad situation 
we find ourselves in. We have been doing something about it. And 
from there on Mr. Imle will complete the statement. 

I thank you. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Imle. 

Mr. Ime. Thank you. I should like to add just these figures with 
reference to the graduates of high school and college who were forced 
to leave the area. We completed a 10-year study for Hillsboro. In 
the community of Hillsboro in 10 years, up through 1956, 1946-56, 
we determined that 97 percent of the students of both high school 
and college left the Hillsboro community to seek employment. 

Senator Doucias. Ninety-seven percent / 

Mr. Ime. Ninety seven percent. 

Senator DovuGuias. So it is a hemorrhage of ability; is it not? 
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Mr. Imre. That is correct ; yes. 

About 60 percent of the pupils actually finishing high school had 
no college training and left Hillsboro area for employment imme- 
diately. 

For example, take the class of 1956 that graduated May 29, 1956, 
from Hillsboro High School. There were 105 students. There were 
130 that entered high school in this same class. Twenty-five dropped 
out of school to seek employment either for themselves or to help 
maintain their families. Of these, nine moved out of the community 
because of the change of family employment. Seven quit to go to 
work. Six girls were married. 

The class of 1957 shows a similar situation. That will graduate 
May 29, 1957. In this class there are 113 members. There were 151 
who entered high school as freshmen. Thirty-eight dropped out of 
school to obtain employment either for themselves or to help maintain 
their families. ‘Twenty-two moved out of the community immediately 
in change of family employment while they were enrolled in high 
school. 

A similar situation has been found in the case of the class of 1958 
which is still m school. 

At this juncture we want to point out that the area has been at- 
tempting programs of self-help up to its capacities, both economic 
and social. The inhabitants of this area have not given up during 
this trying time of high unemployment. Each of the counties has 
made every effort to attract industry to the area, individually and 
as cooperating units. The first great attempt to bring in industry 
areawide was the formation, approximately 6 years ago, of a corpora- 
tion called the Ten-Town Development Corp. Ten communities in 
the two counties originally met and continued to meet for approxi- 
mately a year, combining their talents and attempts to land industry 
for the entire area, no matter where the industry might want to 
locate. 

This effort failed completely. Then all of the towns turned their 
attention to individual industrial organizations, dedicated solely to 
attempts to attract industry for the areas. These organizations have 
been called by various names. One is the Litchfield Chamber of 
Commerce. All have hired paid executive secretaries. Voluntary 
groups of citizens in three cases have built factory buildings at their 
own expense. The Gillespie Industrial Association has been doing 
the same thing. The same can be said of Carlinville, Staunton, and 
Hillsboro. In Hillsboro we raised $72,000 to build a building which 
brought a tool and die company from Chicago with a promise of 
approximately 175 employees. We find that they are now employing 
approximately 32 people. 

Senator Doucuas. In other words, the realization was not as great 
as the expectation ? 

Mr. Imue. That is right. 

Recently, about 3 years ago, a new corpor ation was formed, called 
the Be nld- oe? Development Association. This group took in 
Tareas, and the businessmen of the area assess themselves $5 or $10 
per month each, with which they provide an office and a paid, capable 
executive secretary and a director. Even the service organizations 
in these towns annually ine ate substantial sums to these organizations 
in an attempt to do something about this situation. 
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Some of these efforts have borne results. Carlinville has a small 
steel-fabricating plant. Gillespie has a small precision plant as well 
as a cabinet factory now operating, as does Staunton. Mount Olive 
has a printing factory as well as a  slide-rule factor y employing some 
40 people, and more recently a huge welding shop in an abandoned 
mine which repairs and rebuilds Government trucks. Hillsboro has 
a new-parts factory, which I mentioned. Nokomis has a new ski 
factory. Litchfield has been more fortunate than the others and 
now has won an aluminuin-parts factory. They also now are working 
on a proposed paper-manufacturing plant. 

Without these new industries, the percentages we have quoted, 
which are now 9.2 percent unemployment, would have been much 
higher, indeed. 

In addition to the newer plants, our employables have gone to neigh- 
boring towns to work, as we have mentioned heretofore. They are 
driving up to 150 miles per day. 

In the town of Nokomis, the population now being 2,600 people, 
an accurate check made last week discloses that there are 225 men 
who leave Nokomis each morning at 7 o'clock and drive from 50 to 
75 miles each way to employment in Springfield and Decatur—Deeatur 
at Caterpillar and Springfield at Allis-Chalmers. 

In addition, there are 60 men in the city of Nokomis who leave on 
Sunday nights and return on Friday nights, spending an entire week 
away from their families, to secure employment in other towns in the 
nearby areas. 

We want to add that our development associations have actually re- 
mained active at all times and at any cost. Our groups often send 
delegations to all parts of the United States following up any and 
all leads to attract possible industry. Most of these organizations 
have made house-to-house drives in raising funds to maintain them- 
selves and to carry out this work and to build proposed buildings. 
Unemployed members of our areas have actually been partic ipating to 
the limited means of their income or their funds available in giving 
small amounts to these projects 

At the other end of the scale, the businessmen at home have donated 
heavily and have invested as high as $2,500 each per occasion. 

These two counties have been unanimous in their efforts, we feel, 
from the unemployed themselves to the most substantial merchants, in 
binding themselves together in an attempt to do something about this 
thing and to otherwise rebuild and redevelop this area from within. 

The voters of the two counties have voted for sewers and water 
projects, better schools, and a higher tax rate for public-school con- 
struction. Asa matter of fact, they have often gone to the maximum 
permitted by law. 

And:I want to note here particularly that the aforementioned loss 
in population has brought with it attendant loss in valuation that has 
contributed to a continuously shrinking tax base which has further con- 
tributed to our economic difficulties and our inability to solve this 
problem from within. 
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Asa result of the voluntary tax raises, most of our cities now have 
or will have adequate sewers and water. Some, however, donot. But 
the schools in fact have been modernized, and we feel now that the 
school boards can take care of any new increase in school population 
due to any new industries coming into the area. 

The inhabitants of these 2 counties have over the past 5 or more 
years done everything individually, collectively, and financially possi 
ble to better their own lives as well as to attract industr Ay hey now 
have reached the maximum in the amount of taxes that can be levi ied, 
the bonds that can be sold, as well as the amount of money that they 
can personally donate and collectively invest in new buildings to at- 
tract industry. 

Our maximum effort, Mr. Chairman, has been made. 

The various combined groups in the 2-county area who have sent us 
to Washington here today to pre sent this testimony before this com- 

j 7 é 
mittee have also given a great deal of thought to the 3 bills before this 
croup, and we h: ave given a ereat deal of thought to the effect. or what 


= 


S. 964 would do to our 2 ‘county area. We still have a large skilled 


and unskilled supply of labor in the area for industry which could 


come in. The schools are ready to absorb any new influx of students. 


The churches are adequate for new inhabitants. Housing and the new 
construction could be quickly supplied. We have fought for and have 
won better highway repair. We have now selected industrial sites 


available, and we have even found industries willing to come into the 
area if we could provide them with buildings in advance either on a 
lease or purchase arrangement. Wecan and will build more buildings, 
but our funds, as we have said, are completely limited. We can fur- 
nish our own funds, as I said, to some limited extent now only. We 
do not want anything which resembles something for nothing but, 
rather, a program which will on a businesslike, sound basis provide 
long-term loans for industrial and other facilities. 

Our local groups have met collectively and have studied these pro- 
posals before this subcommittee. Mr. Chairman, it is their conclusion 
that S. 964 provides a hard-hitting, a nsible attack on these area soft 
spots in our Nation’s economy. We believe the program as outlined in 
S. 964 will assist us in regaining our forward motion in the growing 
economy of our Nation. 

We are particularly impressed now, at this late hour, by the provi- 
sions of the bill which establish a separate administrator and by the 
provisions of the bill for the attendant dispatch, Mr. Chairman, and 
concentration of attention which we feel this problem deserves. 

We also are particularly struck here, may I add, by the use of local 
committees, which we think could more effectively and better evaluate 
each local situation and bring these things more effectively to solution. 

We certainly urge, therefore, and it is the unanimous vote of these 
12 organizations which sent us here, the early passage of S. 964. 

Senator Doucias. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. William Tudor, director of the area services 
division, Southern Illinois University. 
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Mr. Tudor, I regret I shall have to leave very shortly after 12 o’clock, 
so if you can ‘abbrev late your testimony and then file such material for 
the record as you may wish 

Mr. Tupor. I wonder if Mr. Mendenhall could come up here also? 


Senator Dovetas. Mr. Mendenhall, will you come up and sit with 
Mr. Tudor? 





STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM J. TUDOR, ACTING DIRECTOR, DIVISION 
OF AREA SERVICES, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY; AND 
HOWARD MENDENHALL, MANAGER, REND LAKE CONSERVANCY 
DISTRICT, BENTON, ILL. 


Mr. Tupor. Chairman Douglas and members of the Subcommittee 
on Production and Stabilization of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, it is a privilege to appear before you and present addi- 
tional testimony concerning our area redevelopment problems in south- 
ern Illinois. Today I am appearing before you as a member of the 
Illinois Public Aid Commission and as a member of the staff of 
Southern Illinois University, where I direct the activities of the Area 
Services Division. 

As you well know, public-assistance costs have risen greatly through- 
out the United States. It is a major problem facing the Illinois Legis. 
lature at the present time. Recently, a special committee of the 
legislature was appointed to study this problem. 

In the State of Illinois, two areas, Cook County and southern 
Illinois, account for the major part of the costs in public assistance. 
This is particularly true in general assistance, or relief, which is par- 
ticularly sensitive to changes in employment. Although Limited by 
legislative authority, and by funds appropriated for this purpose, the 
public aid commission has made valiant efforts to secure employment 
for those employables on the public-assistance rolls. These efforts 
have included the hiring of specialists who seek employment, not only 
in the area where the recipient lives, but even attempting to secure 
employment and to move the recipient to localities of labor shortage. 
In some instances, training has been developed to enable the recipient 
to become employable due to having specialized skills. Outstanding 
results have been achieved in these projects. Unfortunately, the 
limited resources of the commission have not made possible more 
satisfactory gains. 

For the past several years, Southern Illinois University has had 
a program designed to redevelop the southern third of the State of 
[llinois. Here again, there are some evidences of success. For exam- 
ple, there has been some narrowing of the gap between the per capita 
costs of public assistance in southern Illinois with that of the State 
as a whole. 

I will not deal with the table. 

Senator Dovenas. You may submit that for the record. 

In view of the limited time, may I suggest you submit this for the 
record and then proceed to discuss, if you would, the question as to 
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whether national capital is desirable and necessary to help to start 
these local industries. 

Mr. Tupvor. We have several situations I think that will atiest to 
that that I have included in my testimony. We, for example, had an 
experience in Cairo, Ill., that I refer to in my prepared statement 
where we had an industry, a factory, located on the west coast that 
had agreed to locate in Cairo. After making this decision, because 
of the difficulties the people of Cairo had in raising funds to build 
the builiing and due to a community in another State offering to 
provide such a building, that factory was moved out of Cairo before 
it even got underway. 

Had we had funds such as indicated in your bill, Senator, this 
community would have had the benefit of this factory which would 
have provided some 500 jobs. 

You will see in this testimony that I have given evidence of the 
kind of population problems we are having in Cairo, where, since 
1920, when we had 15.203, we have declined to a total in 1956 of 9,443. 

Senator Doveras. I wondered if you would put into the record, 
and I think it is important enough to make a verbal statement, the 
material you have on pages 5 to 6, beginning with the second para- 
graph on page 5 of your statement. 

Mr. Tupor. Some would say that the State of [llinois, with its great 

salth, should resolve this problem itself. It 1s my contention “that 
this is not a local problem but a national problem. The mobility of 
people today is of such a nature that in-and-out migrations in a given 
area are interrelated with in-and-out migrations in other geogr aphic 
and political areas. The costs of training workers in southern Illinois 
to be employed in the Detroit motor industry, who, in turn, return 
to southern Illinois for public assistance during periods of high 
unemployment in the motor industry, should not be an expense borne 
entirely by the State of Illinois but should become a problem of 
national expense. 

Another important justification for Federal assistance in a program 
of area redevelopment in the so-called economically depressed areas 
of the United States is that of the inadequacy of economic resources 
in these areas. Southern Illinois is definitely a capital-deficiency 
area, he is necessary to supplement local funds for education, high- 
ways, ublic assistance, and numerous other governmental activities. 
Futhermore, the size of the communities in the area are such that banks 
are small, and, hence, limited in the amount and types of loans avail- 
able to local industrial development. 

There is definite evidence that agencies who usually make industrial 
loans are hes ae to loan money for industrial cde velopment beeause 
the area is economically deprosmedt 

Senat xr Dowenas. You have had a oreat deal of experience, Dr. 

and you make this as a statement of fact’ Is that right? 

i Tupor. That is right. It is difficult to document such evidence, 
but we have real reason from personal experience to know that this is 
afrue fact. 

Senator DovuGias. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Tupor. Do you want me to continue from there? 

Senator Dove.as. Yes. 

Mr. ‘Tupor. Interest rates are higher on bonds sold for public ae- 
tivities. That is particularly true in bonds for building schools and 
similar facilities. And many other factors make it difficult to finance 
industrial activity. Certain ‘limitations on the Smal! Business Admin- 
istration, particularly relating to new industrial activity, make this 
source of finance inadequate. 

Senator Dovetas. Then you give the Cairo example. 

Mr. Tupor. I give the Cairo example and the Eldorado example 
where we had an industry all ready to go, and, unfortunately, the 
building burned as we were ready to start it. We are now try Ing to 
find a source of funds to rebuild the building and get this ceramic 
industry underway. 

It is hard to tell how many people this kind of industry could even- 
tually employ, but I am sure that alone could make Eldorado a well 
city again. 

Senator Doveras. Since we must close very shortly, I wonder if 
vou would be willing to have the rest of your testimony made part of 
the record ¢ 

Mr. Tupor. All right. 

Senator Dovenas. There is one question I would like to ask you. 
You are a member of the Ilinois Public Aid Commission, are you not? 

Mr. Tupor. That is right. 

Senator Doverias. Would it be a violation of confidence to ask how 
much the commission intends to ask the legislature for, for public 
assistance in Illinois, for the next biennium ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Tupor. That has been made public, Senator. 

Senator Dovetas. It has? 

Mr. Tupor. We are asking $367 million for the—— 

Senator Dovenas. What is that? 

Mr. Tupor. $367 million for the biennium. 

Senator Doueias. How does that compare with the last biennium? 

Mr. Tupor. We had $282 million last biennium. 

Senator Doveras. Well, now, if you could put a portion of those 
people to work and reduce the costs, it would pay for itself just in 
dollar terms. Is that not true? 

Mr. Tupor. It would seem to me that that would be true. 

All public assistance recipients would not be removed from the 
rolls through this program. 

Senator Dovetas. I understand. 

Mr. Tupor. But it certainly would reduce the amount, particularly 
in general assistance, and also probably in aid to dependent children 
and perhaps even in some of the old-age recipients. ‘They might pos- 
sibly find sources of income and sidelines that might develop as a re- 
sult of increased industrial development. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Tudor follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF W. J. Tupor, AcTING DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF AREA SERVICES, 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
Chairman Douglas and members of the Subcommittee on Production and Sta- 
bilization of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, it is a privilege 
to appear before you and present additional testimony concerning our area- 
redevelopment problems in southern Illinois. Today I am appearing before 
you as a member of the Illinois Public Aid Commission and as a member of the 
staff of Southern Illinois University, where I direct the activities of the area 

services division. 

As you well know, public-assistance costs have risen greatly throughout the 
United States. It is a major problem facing the Illinois Legislature at the 
present time. Recently, a special committee of the legislature was appointed 
to study this problem. 

In the State of Illinois, two areas, Cook County and southern Illinois, ac- 
count for the major part of the costs in public assistance. This is particularly 
true in general assistance, or relief, which is particularly sensitive to changes 
in employment. Although limited by legislative authority, and by funds appro- 
priated for this purpose, the public aid commission has made valiant efforts to 
secure employment for those employables on the public-assistance rolls. These 
efforts have included the hiring of specialists who seek employment, not only 
in the area where the recipient lives, but even attempting to secure employment 
and to move the recipient to localities of labor shortage. In some instances, 
training has been developed to enable the recipient to become employable due 
to having specialized skills. Outstanding results have been achieved in these 
projects. Unfortunately, the limited resources of the commission have not made 
possible more satisfactory gains. 

For the past several years, Southern Illinois University has had a program 
designed to redevelop the southern third of the State of Illinois. Here, again, 
there are some evidences of success. For example, there has been some narrow- 
ing of the gap between the per capita costs of public assistance in southern 
Illinois with that of the State as a whole. Table 1 gives the actual figures, and 
figure 1 presents this information graphically. 

It will be noted in 1954 and 1955 that a reversal of trend occurred. A study 
of this reversal indicates that this condition resulted probably from industrial 
areas following the cessation of hostilities in Korea. Since many people had 
migrated from southern Illinois to work in war industries, when this form of 
industrial activity reduced in.intensity these people returned to southern Illi- 
nois, Which they consider home. As soon as these people had exhausted their 
unemployment-compensation resources, they joined the public-assistance rolls. 


TABLE 1.—I Illinois Public Aid Commission: Number of recipients, and total and 
per capita cost of public assistance in Iilinois and in 31 southern Illinois 
counties, by years, 1947-56 


Southern Dlinois Total State 


Assistance costs Recipients Assistance costs 
(monthly 


| 


Total Per capita fotal | Per capita 


1947 Bt; 7 $19, 941, 654 4, 

1948 5s, 21, 487, 534 y 273, 3 | 5, 573, 884 | 
1949 fj ) ; 854 3 313, ! 36, 305, 348 
1950 8, 0068 3, 503, 062 23. 2! 316 31, 959, 
1951 57, 045 22, 844, 960 22.5 274. ; | 27, 950, O86 
1952 AB, 487 : 51, 332 23 264, 763 39, 433, 030 
1953 50, 17 2 3, 149 249, TSK , 131, 404 
1954 55, 289 2 860 2! 269, 550 5, 377, 835 
1955 7, 8E 26, 934, 243 5.7 282, 630 56, 797, 001 


1956 54, ) 26, 304, $43 24. 96 275, 511 59, O87, YI 16 


Note.—The per capita costs of assistance in each year for the State are based on population estimates of 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census; those for southern Illinois are based on intercensal interpolation for the 
years 1947-49, and on estimates of the Nlinois Department of Public Health for the years 1950-55, as of the 
middle of each year. The 1956 rate is based on our population estimate for that year 

State totals include amounts by which the commission reimbursed Cook County for care of the medically 
indigent from Chicago and Cicero, but not the number of persons for whom such payments were made 
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Dollars 


30 


aa Southern Illinois 


State of Illinois 


4 g & g 


Figure ls: Per Capita Costs of Public Assistance in Illinois and 
Southern Illiriois, 1947 = 1956 


It should be noted that, in 1956, an important change took place. This, we 
believe, can be attributed to the fine cooperative efforts of Southern Illinois, Inc., 
local chambers of commerce, industrial-development groups, and the community- 
development program of Southern Illinois University. A number of industries 
have been attracted to southern Illinois. This is a very encouraging develop- 
ment. However, the problem still remains, due to the fact that the resources 
for this kind of activity are greatly limited. 

Some would say that the State of Illinois, with its great wealth, should resolve 
this preblem itself. It is my contention that this is not a local problem, but a 
national problem. The mobility of people today is of such a nature that in and out 
migrations in a given area are interrelated with in- and out-migrations in other 
geographic and political areas. The costs of training workers in southern Illinois 
to be employed in the Detroit motor industry, who, in turn, return to southern 
Illinoisof public assistance during periods of high unemployment in the 
motor industry, should not be an expense borne entirely by the State of Lllinois, 
but should become a problem of national expense. 

Another important justification for Federal assistance in a program of area re- 
development in the so-called economically depressed areas of the United States 
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is that of the inadequacy of economic resources in these areas. Southern Illinois 
is definitely a capital-deficiency area. It is necessary to supplement local funds 
for education, highways, public assistance, and numerous other governmental 
activities. Furthermore, the size of the communities in the area are such that 
panks are small, and, hence, limited in the amount and types of loans avail- 
able to local industrial development. 

There is detinite evidence that agencies who usually make industrial loans are 
hesitant to loan money for industrial development because the area is economic- 
ally depressed. Interest rates are higher on bonds sold for public activities, and 
many other factors make it difficult to finance industrial acivity. Certain 
limitations on the Small Business Administration, particularly relating to new 
industrial activity, make this source of finance inadequate. To emphasize this 
point, I would like to cite two examples: 

Recently, efforts were made to locate a factory in Cairo, Ill. This was an in- 
dustrial concern, located on the west coast. They wished to establish a Midwest 
manufacturing center. This was an expansion of an existing industrial con- 
cern. It would have meant new jobs and would have helped the employment 
situation in Cairo, where in February we had 2,106 persons listed as seeking em- 
ployment with the local office of the Illinois State Employment Service. The 
potential 500 jobs, due to the location of this industry in Cairo, would have 
greatly eased the situation there. This concern agreed to locate their plant 
in Cairo, and it actually started moving materials and equipment into the city. 
Because of difficulties in financing the building of the plant for this concern, they 
have now decided to move to another State, where they were able to give the 
company a much better offer. Tad there been available to Cairo a source of 
funds such provided in the area-redevelopment bills before the United States 
eSnate, they would have been able to have adequately and rapidly financed the 
building of this plant, and Cairo would have benefited greatly. 

In Eldorado, l., a community that has, through its own efforts, attempted to 
raise itself by its own bootstraps, a similar problem has been experienced. In 
this instance, however, the people are trying to establish a new industry, 
which from our investigations, would seem to be a natural development, as all 
the fuctors necessary for a successful ceramics industry seem to he present in 
Eldorado, <A training program through the art center, sponsored jointly by the 
Eldorado community, Southern Illinois University, and the Illinois Publie Aid 
Commission, has been providing training in ceramics. The local people had put 
in as much as they could of their own resources in an attempt to develop this 
industry. Unfortunately, a fire destroyed their building and equipment. They 
have not given up, but were funds available through a program such as that 
provided by the bills before the United States Senate, dealing with economically 
depressed areas, this program could develop into an industry that would employ 
many people and probably could make Eldorado a self-sufficient, self-respecting 
community again. 

As I indicated last year, we have a large supply of persons in southern Illinois 
seeking employment. The Illinois State Employment Service has indicated to 
me that in February 1957, we had 19,315 people, of whom 14,840 were males and 
4475 were females, registered with the local employment offices. There are 
many more who are unemployed, but have not registered with these offices. 
This figure is slightly lower than in February of 1956 when we had 20,529 
people registered as seeking employment. Part of this decline is no doubt due 
to the outmigration of some of the people. If I may use Cairo as an example 
again, we find a rather drastie reduction in the population of that citv. Table 2 
shows the population of the city of Cairo for the past 50 vears. 


TABLE 2.—Population of Cairo, I1l., 1910-56 


Population 


Source: 1910-50, U. S. Census Bureau; 1956, local census, 


Recently, a census was made of the city, using the procedures followed by 
the United States Census Bureau in taking the decennial census. The results 
of this recent census indicate Cairo now has a population of 9,433 as compared 
to a population in 1920 of 15.203. We also find from this census that there 
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is a drastic movement in and out of the community. There is evidence that 
Cairo is a waystation for people stopping there for a period of time, from a 
few weeks to 2 or 3 years, as they migrate from the South into the industria] 
centers of the North. This produces a real drain on the economic and social] 
resources of the community, since these people usually do not become full. 
fledged members of the community. 

It is my contention that we have passed the stage of writing bulletins and 
preparing do-it-yourself kits for local communities in depressed areas to resolve 
their economic and social problems. Let me say positively that I am not 
opposed to writing bulletins, because I have written some myself, but it seems 
quite evident that more drastic action is necessary. We must provide economie 
resources, technical assistance and training to these communities. They need 
guidance, encouragement, and stimulation. This can be done by the Senate 
passing an act to provide this kind of assistance. 

As to the bills now before the Senate of the United States, it is my personal 
feeling that they provide many excellent features. I feel that these bills, in 
some instances, do not go far enough. For example, a restriction—‘Such as- 
sistance shall not exceed 25 percent of the aggregate cost of acquiring or 
developing land and facilities, and of constructing, altering, converting, rehabili- 
tating, or enlarging the building or buildings of the particular project” in one 
bill, and in another one. “No loan under this section shall be for an amount in 
excess of 75 percent of the aggregate cost of the project for which such loan 
is made” would in certain instances prevent the development of sound industrial 
activity. The Eldorado ceramics industry would seem to be a case in point. 
It might prove advisable, under certain circumstances, to permit the Admin- 
istrator of the program to make exceptions. 

In conclusion, let me say that in a period when there is national concern 
of a widespread depression, every effort should be made to reduce the depressed 
economie conditions in the various areas of high unemployment. The passage 
of a bill by Congress to correct these conditions now could very well avert a 
nationwide economic depression. 

Let me strongly urge that this committee expend every effort possible to see 
that legislation of this type be passed by this Congress. 


Senator Doveras. Mr. Mendenhall, do you have any statement you 
want to add? 

Mr. Menpennart, I would like to sum up mine perhaps, in that I 
am particularly concerned with the public works phi ses of the project 
and the possibility of long-range improvements of national resources 
in the area that could put people to work and improve the benefit of 
the area. 

The biggest lack in that is water, of course. There are proposals to 
build a lake which would store water in adequate quantities to serve 

large number of communities. There are also plans for subsidiary 
lakes in the tributaries. 

We have an organization known as Rend Lake Conservancy Dis- 
trict which could carry those plans out and also have an agency 
which can cooperate with other State or Federal governmental units 
since it is a governmental body itself. 

The biggest need, however, is for some risk capital, because a ven- 
ture of that type is not normally financed by insurance companies or 
other- sources of long-term capital. 

Right now we have more interest of the publie good incorporated 
than there would be—that could pay off in the next 2 or 3 years on 
bond issue. 

Senator Dovenas. They are what the great English economist 
Alfred Marshall termed “external economies,” and a large portion of 
these external economies have to be furnished by the community as a 
whole since they are beyond the resources of any particular plan. 

Mr. Menpennarn, That is very true. The situation is very com- 
parable to what was done in eastern Ohio in the thirties and many of 
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the same benefits that are so in evidence today in that section of 
eastern Ohio could accrue if there were the risk sapital available. 
That is the big thing that is lacking. We can raise a portion of the 
money locs ally. We can raise some from State agencies. But we do 
not have the big chunk that is necessary because ‘the payoff is over a 
90-, 30-, 40-year span. It is there because the area has a high poten- 
tial. It is rich in natural resources. If the risk capital were avail- 
able to put the existing resources to work there would be improvement. 

Senator Dovetas. You will notice that S. 964 provides for the 
revolving-fund loans on the 40-year basis of $75 million and an out- 
right one-shot grant, so to speak, of $50 million for these public facili- 
ties. The two purposes, or three purposes, which we had directly 
in mind when we made these provisions were, first, for industrial 
water, which I understand is what you are primarily working on, 
second, the industrial parks, and third, access roads to the industrial 
parks so that a new concern could be set up with a park, roads, water, 
and so on, and its problems would be much less. 

Mr. MenvenuHALL. The thing that appals me in this area that we 
are considering is that 34 percent of the population is unemployed in 
this one county alone—that is, of the employable population—and 
have been for a number of years. The load has been increasing. 

The thing that impresses me so much is the hope that the people have 
expressed that this thing can become a reality. It is amazing how 
many people have gotten behind this program and are willing to sup- 
port it to the limit of their means. But it is impossible unless some 
large long-term risk capital is available. 

I would like to file with my statement, or make provisions for receiv- 
ing, a resolution which is before the Illinois Legislature today and 
should be received by me mabers of this committee in the near future 
memorializing the support of certain phases of this bill. We in our 
section of southern Illinois feel ver ‘Vv strongly that this type of legisl: i- 
tion as represented by this bill could be very, very helpful in helping 
us to he Ip ourselves, which is what the people want. 

Senator Dovuanuas. That is the purpose of the bill. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Mendenhall follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD MENDENHALL, MANAGER REND LAKE CONSERVANCY 
District, BENTON, ILL. 


Gentlemen, my name is Howard Mendenhall. I am the manager of the Rend 
Lake Conservancy District in Benton, Ill. I am here to speak in favor of Senate 
bill 964, an area redevelopment bill. After having read a goed portion of the 
thousand pages of testimony presented on a similar bill last year, I would like 
to try and bring out something different if possible. 

To set the stage, I would first like to point out that the problems this bill has 
set out to solve are the result of that great American habit of “locking the doo: 

‘ter the horse is stolen.” That is just what has happened in our so-called chron- 
ically depressed areas. We have waited so long to recognize the problem that it 
has become quite critical in some areas. 

There are two types of economically depressed areas. One, the recently hit 
area that has suffered a sudden severe economic loss, such as the permanent 
shutdown of a large industrial plant or losses from flood, fire or dro ught. In this 
type of area, the blow hits hard and many individuals and supporting businesses 
ire hurt. Fortunately, if this is a healthy community, it can fight back aud in 
a few years, recover. This type of blow is spectacular, and we feel sorry for 
the people. If the disaster has been caused by a natural phenomenon, we are 
quick to send economic and other aid to the victims. 
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The other type of depressed area has come about over a longer period of time 
and has been the cause of a great loss of wealth to our Nation. In our profligate 
pioneering days we established towns and cities in reckless abandon and when 
sudden changes in economics or the forest, oilfield or other sources of wealth 
were exhausted, the towns folded up and moved on. 

Fortunately, most of these ghost towns and cities were not of too permanent a 
nature and the abandonment in many cases did not result in a serious capital 
loss to the Nation. Besides, land and lumber were cheap and plentiful and some 
of the old towns hadn’t been wisely located in the first place. In some areas, the 
towns had been built and were owned by the company, which made money out 
of the resouree exploitation in the area and had in many cases anticipated and 
written off the costs of such communities. 

The chronically depressed areas of today are somewhat different from the 
ghost towns of yesteryear. The majority of the towns in this category today are 
in the coal mining areas of the country. In most cases there is still a substan- 
tial coal reserve in the area. In some cases there is as much or more coal being 
produced as there ever was. However, it is being produced by a fraction as 
many men. Fortunately, or maybe unfortunately, the transition from hand to 
machine mining has been gradual, but relentless. The towns and cities were 
called on to absorb a few hundred unemployed. They tightened their belts a 
notch. Then, a year or so later, another hundred or so unemployed had to be 
taken care of and the belt tightened another notch. New industries that em- 
ployed a few were started, public works were accomplished within the limits of 
shrinking tax collections. Sut the next year came another mine shutdown, then 
a mine supply company would reduce its force, then the railroads would cut 
down. The belt tightened until there were no more notches left in that belt. 
When the unemployment checks gave out, the relief rolls grew. Public works im- 
provements ; schools, streets, sewers, and the like were postponed, at first tenta- 
tively, always with the hope that the promised new industries would employ 
enough more people to compensate for those laid off by the latest mine shutdown. 
Then the postponement became almost automatic because no funds were avail- 
able and, except for dire emergency, even needed maintenance was postponed 
and improvements were forgotten. 

Let’s look at a typical small city in this predicament. Today’s towns and 
cities represent large capital investments. The abandonment of a small city 
of 5,000 could mean a capital loss of many tens of millions of dollars. In a city 
of 12,000 to 15,000, the capital loss, if the city were completely abandoned, as 
many laissez faire advocates recommended, could be as high as $100 million. If 
one takes the replacement costs of the houses, business places ; streets; gas, water, 
electric, and phoue lines; sewers, wateiworks, parks, railroads, schools, churches, 
lodges, factories, fire protection facilities, courthouse, city hall, post office, 
armory, radio station, hospital, and the many other facilities of a modern town 
or city, the capital loss to the Nation could add up to several billion in a short 
time. 


We have in this country today, several areas where this slow death by starva- 


tion has been occurring over a period of years While the most widely known 
reas are in the coal regions of Pennsylvania, Iinois, West Virginia, Ohio, and 
Kentucky, there are more areas that hive had prolonged economic illness. 
ortunately, the number of cities of over 20,000 population which have reached 

point of prolonged ill health beyond the capacity of their own resources is 
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smnall. For that matter, so relatively is the number of smaller towns and cities 


iti 
in this unfortunate category These towns are like people who have been on a 





prolonged starvation diet Many are so weak that they are unable to get out 
of their predicament without help. To help people it takes food: to help a town, 
a shot of long-term risk capital at reasonable terms. After a few yveurs reputa 
tion as a declining area, private risk capita i the aren like a plagne and 
a chicken and egg dilemma confronts the town. The prospective new industry 


says, “We like your location, your labor supply and transportation facilities; 
provide us with a new building and we will move in if you fix up your streets and 
schools and water system.” The town that has already reached the last notch 
on its belt and needs the plant desperately can’t comply with the terius. If 
can't raise the money by bonds because its credit rating has been impaired by 
its condition, and the situation continues to get worse. The local citizens who 
several years earlier might have been able to raise the money themselves have 
aiready consumed much of their savings and extended their credit. What can 
be done to preserve the capital investment that these areas represent? One thing 
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very important that can be done is to make risk capital avaialble in the necessary 
quantities and on reasonable-enough terms for projects that can offer some 
long-term benefits, not only to the immediate locality, but to the region, State, 
and Nation. Unfortunately, insurance companies that we have contacted have 
advised us private capital is not available. 

If such loans and grants in aid as are proposed in Senate bill No. 964 are 
made available and wisely administered, they can provide the necessary shot in 
the arm to restore many of the areas where chronic unemployment has seriously 
undermined the economic health. The bill will not only provide for assistance 
to distressed areas of recent origin, but will help prevent the creation of more 
chronic areas and, even more important, it can provide, with wise administration, 
a means for many of the chronic areas of high potential to get back on their feet. 

Let’s see how it might work in one of the more critical areas in southern Ili- 
nois. The center of the area I have in mind lies about 90 miles southeast of 
St. Louis, in Franklin and Jeflerson Counties, which have a population of 84,577. 
In these 2 counties there remains over 10 billion tons of coal reserve. In addi 
tion there are oii and gas pools and clay deposits. The soil is not as naturally 
fertile as in northern Illinois, but neither is it as poor as further south. It’s 
heavy clay texture, being similar to that of the Muskingum country of Ohio. 
Furthermore, it is proving responsive to fertilization. There is a splendid net- 
work of highways and railroads. There are good hospitals in the area. The 
Jargest city in the area, Mount Vernon, with a population of 16,000 was holding 
up fairly well in spite of the decline in the surrounding areas, but the loss of a 
railroad car shop employing 2,000 men and a 3-year drought which knocked the 
surrounding agricultural area to its knees made it join the ranks with Benton, 
West Frankfort, Zeigler, Christopher, Sesser, Valier, and the towns to the south 
in Franklin County, where the 17 coal mines employing 20,000 miners had been 
reduced to 5 employing less than one-fourth as many workers yet producing 
just as much coal. This decline has been gradual over a period of years and 
the forces of decay have been at work for a long time. Some new industries 
came in, but not fast enough to keep pace. 

At the present time 10.2 percent of the total population are unemployed in 
Franklin County and 5,2 percent in Jefferson County. Mr. Hughes’ figure of 
34 percent represents an even more startling one because it is the percent of 
employables and does not include children and aged. ‘There are two things needed 
to help out the area which can be arranged for under this bill. One is a tem- 
porary boost in employment to stimulate civie action and rejuvenate hope. The 
other is that the area be so improved as a result of the moneys invested as to be 
attractive to capital and industry. One excellent solution for this area would be 
in developing the potential of water resources. Despite being in a 40-inch-rain- 
fall belt, water is one of the critically short resources available in the region. 
There is very little ground water available and the Muddy River that drains the 
area fluctuates from a low of 0.8 cubie feet per second to an uncontrolled high 
of 28,000 cubie feet per second. There are some excellent reservoir sites where 
water could be impounded. All of the towns and cities in this area are, even in 
years of normal rainfall, short of water. The recent 8 years of drought and 
the decision of a major plant not to locate in this area because of lack of water, 
so accentuated the need for water that the local communities forgot their petty 
rivalries and banded together in a citizens’ association, some 3,900 strong, under 
the leadership of a rising young attorney to work out a solution to their des 
perate need. This association might well be compared with the Brandywine 
Valley Association of Delaware and Pennsylvania or the earlier but very effective 
Muskingum Tuscarawas Improvement Association formed in 1930 in eastern 
Ohio. In studying the problem they found many similarities to the problems 
that formerly existed along the Muskingum River in Ohio where water shortage, 
flood control, community rehabilitation, and area redevelopment had been worked 
out by the local people by the formation of the famed Muskingum Watershed 
Conservaney District. 

After a study of its success, the Illinois people discovered that their own 
State had a similar conservancy district law that would permit people along a 
watershed to band together to work out water problems. They conducted a 
special election and created a conservancy district in the headwaters of the 
Muddy River watershed. They requested help from the State, and a preliminary 
engineering survey of the possibilities of building Rend Lake will be finished by 
the State division of waterways within the next few weeks. Meetings have been 
held with the local soil-conservation districts, Agricultural Conservation Service 
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committees and the county agents advisory boards to develop local soil and 
water conservation programs. A meeting of 19 Federal, State, and local organi- 
zations was held in Springfield on February 18, 1957, to discuss the develop- 
ment of the natural resources in the Muddy River watershed. I have brought 
copies of the proceedings of that meeting with me should you be interested in 
details of such projects as Rend Lake, Muddy River canalization, and other 
reservoir projects, highway plans, status of public assistance in the area, agri- 
cultural and research programs that affect the area, and the potentials of recrea- 
tion and wildlife developments in the area. Of 21 speakers, there was only 
1 pessimist in the crowd. The others felt strongly that the wise coordinated 
development of the water resources in the area offered a great potential source 
of economic development for the area. It offered hope for a whole new way of 
life for these communities. Just income from the recreation potential alone 
could come close to justifying the long-term investment needed without even 
considering the far greater potential public good that would stem from flood pro- 
tection, municipal and industrial water supply, stabilized streamflow, the recla- 
mation of now nearly worthless bottom lands, and new-found feeling of self 
respect that could be generated within these sick communities that have been 
slowly, but surely, starving. 

That way to create wealth is to blend a mixture of labor, raw materials, and 
capital together with careful planning and come out with a useful and salable 
product. In the Muddy River watershed we have the labor, the raw materials, 
and the plan. Through the conservancy district, we can raise some of the capital 
needed locally and have a legal agency which can carry out the plan. Our goy- 
ernor and the State legislature have demonstrated their willingness to help us, 
having already financed preliminary engineering studies. 

I have with me copies of a resolution that is before that body today memo- 
rializing the Congress to support the type of legislation that this bill represents. 
Copies should be in your hands shortly. As you would expect, citizens’ groups 
like the Rend Lake Association are in favor of this type of matching assistance, 
but when a professional organization like the Southern Illinois Chapter of Pro- 
fessional Engineers spontaneously and unanimously resolve to support the pro- 
posed developments of the Muddy River watershed then the proposition must be 
well conceived. 

In conclusion, when working in an area where the median family income is 
only $2,456 per year, where less than 8 percent of the population has $5,000 per 
year income, where it would take a tax rate for schools alone of $4 per $100 of 
valuation to raise them to the standards of a city like Philadelphia, you’ve got 
problems. The way to solve them is to take what assets you have and apply them 
to the problems. There are two chief exports in this southern Illinois area— 
coal and brains. Both are sorely needed right in the area to heip it continue 
to be able to supply either. Long-term capital risk wisely invested in this area 
will pay big dividends not only in cash but in human values for many genera- 
tions. Because this area is not a cut-out, mined-out, farmed-out, biological desert, 
but an underdeveloped area, Senate bill 964 offers us the hope that we will find 
that missing link that will help us to help ourselves. We sincerely hope that it 
may be prompty passed. 


Senator Dovcias. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

We will recess and meet again after the Ist of April. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, subject to 
the call of the chairman.) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 8, 1957 


Unrrep STatres SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRODUCTION AND STABILIZATION, 
Washington, eu, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 301, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Paul H. Douglas (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Douglas. 

Also present : Senator Clark. 

Senator Doucias. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Mueller, we are delighted to have you here this morning. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK H. MUELLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF COMMERCE FOR DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Moetier. Thank you, s 

Shall I proceed, sir? 

Senator Douaras. Yes, please. 

Mr. Muetier. We are glad to have the opportunity to discuss with 
this subcommittee legislative proposals pending before it relating to 
area redevelopment and area assistance. 

The chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency has 
requested that the Department of Commerce make arrangements for 
presentation to this subcommittee of the views of other departments 
and agencies of the executive branch most directly interested in the 
subject. We have made these arrangements and following my pres- 
entation, representatives of the Department of Labor, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tion, and the Department of Health, Edueation, and Welfare will 
appear to diseuss activities which are of particular interest to them 
in this matter of area-assistance legislation. 

Despite the general high economic well-being of our Nation, there 
remain a number of areas of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment. The President in his economic report urged enactment of leg- 
islation to help such areas to develop and maintain sti ate and diver- 
sified economies by a program of technical and financial assistance 
by the Federal Government. He said: 

The high employment levels of the last few years have facilitated economic 
adjustments needed to correct persistent unemployment conditions in various 
areas. Although the Federal Government makes its greatest contribution to the 
solution of local unemployment problems by following policies which promote 
stable growth for the economy as a whole, there are many ways in which it helps 
local areas with more or less chronic unemployment. In awarding Federal 
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procurement contracts, preference has been given to businesses located in sueh 
areas. Also, defense facilities constructed in the areas are accorded special 
accelerated tax-amortization privileges. Increased appropriations for the Office 
of Area Development in the Department of Commerce have made it possible tw 
extend improved and augmented services to many such areas. The Department 
of Labor, through affiliated State agencies, has expanded community-employ ment 
programs and services. 

But greater efforts are needed to help certain localities strengthen their econo 
mic base. In some cases the forces responsible for persistent unemploylient are 
so strong and so varied that they will vield only to comprehensive me 
taken jointly by private groups, State and local governments, and the Federal] 
Government. ‘To supplement the efforts of local and State groups, which in a 
number of areas have already achieved marked success in stimulating sound 
economic development, an enlarged Federal program of aid to areas of persistent 
unemployment was proposed to the Congress in 1956. The program provided 
for Federal loans to pay for part of the cost of purchasing and developing land 
and facilities for industrial usage, for grants for research to help communities 
evaluate their resources and needs for economic development, and for an ex 
panded program of technical assistance through field consultation. In addition, 
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the proposed legislation would assure better coordination of existing Federal 
brogranis so as to make them more useful in the revitalization of areas with 
longstanding unemployment. Under the proposed legislation an Area Assistance 
Administration would be established in the Department of Commerce to ad- 


minister the expanded Federal services. The Congress is urged to enact legi 


tion for this program, including the necessary appropriations. 
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S. 1453, introduced by Senator Martin and others, would provide 
necessary authority for carrying out this program of the President. 

This bill provides for the Secretary of Labor, upon request from 
appropr late Sti ite governments, to determine whether or not the area 
in question is classified as an “area of substantial and persistent 
inuienent” 

If an area is so classified, it would, under S. 1433, be eligible for 
certain benefits from the Federal Government. Grants could be 
made of Federal funds for technical assistance including the study 
of the assets and liabilities of the area. Loans of Federal funds 
could be made, on a second-mortgage basis if necessary, to help estab 
lish new industries in the area, The Secretary of Labor would un 
dertake or assist in studies of the potenti als of the labor force, pro- 
vide advice and technical assistance in improvement of the use of 
the labor force, assist in determining the vocational tr aining and re 
training needs in the area, and notify the Secretary of Health, Edu 
cation, and Welfare of the vocational retraining needs of the area. 
The latter official is authorized to provide assistance, including finan- 
cial assistance, to State vocational education agencies in their pro 
viding such services. The areas would also be given certain special 
benefits under provisions of the housing laws. 

Areas she may not be classed by the Secretary of Labor as 

“areas of substantial and persistent unemployment” for one reason o1 
another may nevertheless _ ave problems of surplus labor. Illustra 
tive of this group would be rural areas and communities which be 

cause of predominantly agricultural characteristics of the area suffet 
from seasonal underemployment. All such areas, as well as areas 
designated by the Secretary of Labor, would be provided with tech 
nical assistance and field consultation to help in development of 
manufacturing, processing, and service activities to supplement sea 
sonal agricultural activities, and in establishment of new industri 
based on local resources, in anaes of existing industries and i. 
economic diversification 
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I have set forth in general terms authority provided by S. 1433 
for carrying out the program of Federal assistance to areas which 
have not rec ceived their share of our Nation’s economic blessings. I 
will now talk in some detail about the functions of the Department 
of Commerce under the bill, leaving to other agencies the detail con- 
cerning their operation. 

Because the aim of this program “to assist areas to develop and 
maintain stable and diversified economies by a program of financial 
and technical assistance and otherwise” is closely related to the pri- 
mary responsibility of the Department of Commerce—to foster, pro- 
mote, and develop the commerce of our Nation—S. 1433 would center 
responsibility for the proposed program in the Secretary of Com- 
merce. We believe this is proper and wise. Establishment of an 
independent organization to administer this program would be con- 
trary to sound prine iples of Government organization announced by 
this administration, the three preceding Presidents of the United 
States, and of both Hoover Commissions on Organization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government. IL refer to the principle against 
establishment of independent agencies to carry out programs closely 
related to main responsibilities of existing departments or agencies. 

In the Department of Commerce we do not in any way desire to 
be empire builders, but we do believe the proposed program to assist 
business is part of our responsibility to help all businesses be they 
small, medium, or large businesses. Since 1947, there has been a unit 
in the Department of Commerce devoted to assisting these unfortunate 
areas to the extent of the authority presently available. Last year the 
Congress on the recommendation of m any Congressmen greatly in- 
creased the appropriation for this activity. A separate bureau in the 
Office of the Secretary has now been established to emphasize the 
importance we and the Congress place on this expanded function. 

To make clear to everyone the importance of the program, specific 
provision is made in the bill for an Administrator, to be appointed 
by the President with advice and consent of the Senate, who is to 
devote his entire time to the program. Such an Administration 
would also be assigned the duty of coordinating the functions of the 
Secretary of Commerce under this bill with programs of other Fed- 
eral agencies affecting local conditions. 

The Secretary of Commerce would be authorized to make grants for 
technical assistance including studies evaluating the needs and po- 
tentialities of areas classed by the Secretary of Labor as areas of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment. This grant program up to 
$1.5 million annually would enable local organizations such as State 
universities to look into potentialities of a particular area including 
amounts and kinds of natural resources, and characteristics and skills 
of human resources in the area. 

A technical assistance program would be available under S. 1433 to 
all areas with an unemployment or underemployment problem, re- 
gardless of whether or not they have been classified by the Secretary 
of Labor under section 102 (a) (1). An active program for this pur- 
pose exists at this time in the Department of Commerce. The Office 
of Area Development in the Department of Commerce has assembled 
considerable know-how in the field of assisting areas with surplus 
labor forces. The program would be substantially expanded under 
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S. 1433. Under the bill and on an expanded basis, informed Federal 
officials would meet with leaders of the community and with State 
groups to consider what should be done. Under the program there 
would be consultation in the area by persons skilled in techniques 
which have demonstrated practical benefit elsewhere in putting such 
communities on their feet. 

The Secretary would also be authorized to make loans to help areas 
of substantial and persistent unemployment to purchase and develop 
land or facilities for industrial usage, to construct new factory build- 
ings, to rehabilitate old factory buildings, or to alter, convert, or en- 
large existing buildings for industrial use. Under the proposal, funds 
to attract new lasting and diversified industries by providing facilities 
would be obtained in this manner: 15 percent. or more of the cost 
would be supplied locally. This share, which would be on an equity- 

capital or third-mortgage basis is venture capital necessary to assure 
that the project is of re: al interest locally and that there is local belief 
in the project. Under such circumstances, experience has shown that 
up to 50 percent of the cost is available from the nongovernmental 
sources on a first mortgage basis. There would remain a maximum of 
35 percent to be raised elsewhere. 

Here is where the lending authority of the Secretary of Commerce 
would assist the areas. On a second-mortgage basis, in a security 
position junior to the loan from private sources, loans could be made 
for a maximum of 35 percent of the cost of the project. We believe 
that these loans will be of considerable assistance to these areas under 
these circumstances and that this is particularly true of areas which 
have already “dug ‘til it hurts” and cannot finance more than 15 
percent of the venture on a risk-capital basis. 

Where will the 50 percent come from necessary to make up the 
difference? We have discussed this matter with representatives of 
banks and insurance companies—private lenders—and understand 
such loans are feasible. Other sources are the State development 
credit corporations and community industrial foundations. These 
organizations reflect the will of the people of the community to face 
up to problems the solution of which is primarily the re sponsibility of 
the community. This community action is truly deserving of respect. 

In earlier t testimony before this subcommittee on this subject, Mr. 
Edward G. Neel, executive vice president of the Fayette County Re- 
development. Council in Pennsylvania, outlined steps which the coun- 
cil had taken to alleviate —_ problems. He stressed local activities 
help, guidance, and time o local leaders, and investment of local 

capital funds—as the sine ad non for effective action in solving these 
problems. Importance of local action was also stressed by Governor 
Leader and the Pennsylvania secretary of state. Encouragement of 
such logal action is a precise aim of S. 1433. 

Special attention is invited to activities of the Massachusetts Busi- 
ness Development Corp, which in a recent report to its stockholders 
proudly announces as highlights of 3 years of operation : 

Approval of, or participation in, 80 loans totaling $11,207,000. 

Borrowers, including an industrial development project in Lawrence, were 
responsible for over 12,000 jobs with an annual aggregate payroll in excess of 
$45 million producing almost $125 million in annual sales. 


Participation in the financing of 16 new buildings encompassing over 400,000 
square feet of space. 
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Ten loans have resulted in the utilization of 3,500,000 square feet of formerly 
yacant buildings now housing over 6,000 employees. 

Approximately $1 million loaned to assist 4 concerns to move into Massa- 
chusetts. 

Assistance in the establishment of four new concerns. 

Loans have made possible the use of $2 million in first-mortgage money other- 
wise unavailable. 

Thirty-four different industries represented among approved loans. 

Loans made basically to small-business concerns. Average loans $140,000. 
Average maturity 6% years. 

Only one loan delinquent on principal payments. All other loans current 
both as to interest and principal payments. 

Because the program set out in S. 1433 involves the use of tax- 
payers’ money and because it also involves an interference with normal 
economic processes, certs iin safeguards are written into the proposed 
legislation. Financial assistance should not be provided by the Fed- 
eral Government when it is available otherwise from private lenders 
on reasonable terms. The Federal Government should not compete 
with private persons or organizations willing and able to supply a 
service on a re: — basis. 

There should be a reasonable assurance of repayment. Only by 
supporting projects with an expectation of survival for a reason: able 
time can the proposed program be effective in its purpose of helping 
to maintain stable and diversified economies in these unfortunate 
areas. Neither may a loan be made unless it is clear that, together 
with the Federal funds, suflicient funds will be forthcoming from 
other sources to pay the aggregate cost of the project. Sharing cost 
of an unfinished work would provide a lasting specter to haunt all 
people involved. 

Another provision which is necessarily included is a restriction 
against assisting establishments to relocate from one area to another 
when the effect of the relocation will be substantially detrimental to 
the area of origin: ul location by increasing une mployment. The idea 
of using taxpayers’ money to jump these areas of hardship from one 
place to another is not only wasteful of money and pe rsonal security, 
but can only result in waste and cynicism. Inclusion of this provision 
is important. 

I have given considerable thought to views expressed at earlier 
sessions of this hearing and I would like to anticipate a question 
which recurs. Hlow can an effective program be administered with 
$50 million, or, more accurately, $53 million, available for the pro- 
gram? QOur answer is that the facts as they are known and the aim 
of the program simply do not square with a larger outlay of tax- 
payers’ funds such as would be provided by 8S. 964. I do not believe 
that the superiority of one proposal over another is to be measured 
by the amount of money authorized to be appropriated. We are not 
talking about a program of temporary relief—of made work—but 
an effort to bring stability in the form of productive industry and 
services to these communities. Another provision of S. 964, the grand 
program of $50 million, does not in our opinion square with either 
the responsibility of the local citizenry nor with the principle of help- 
ing the community help itself. It is true that such a grant under 
S. 964 must be initiated by a proposal from local groups, but it is 
equally true that once received the Administrator may unilaterally 
after consultation with the proposer, “modify all or any part of such 
proposal.” Iam not urging against S. 964 on the grounds of economy 
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only, but also on the basis of need. The realistic long-term program 
requested by the President will not, in our opinion, require more 
funds than would be authorized under S. 1433 

There is another general aspect of S. 1433 to which I invite your 
attention. Under that bill, the Secretary of Labor determines 
whether or not an area is classified as an area of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment only upon request of the appropriate State 
government. That official undertakes or assists in a study of the local 
labor force only upon request. The Commissioner of Education in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare provides assist- 
ance including financial assistance to the State vocational educational 
agency in the training or retraining of workers. The Secretary of 
Commerce may make loans only when there has been a finding by 
the State or appropriate agency thereof that the proposal to be 
financed conforms to an overall program for the economic develop- 
ment of the area provided locally. 

{ want to emphasize the cooperative nature of the program pro- 
posed by S. 1433. The first major principle announced by the Presi- 
dent, in his Economic Report of last year, to govern legislation in the 
field, was that Federal assistance should aim at helping communities 
help themselves and that major responsibility in planning and finan- 
cing the economic redeve ‘lopment of their _communitie S must remain 
with local citizens. The provisions of S. 1433, referred to above, 
clearly carry out this principle. One of the lessons learned in the 
thirties was that economic assistance to local areas should not be 
undertaken unilaterally by the Federal Government on a “Father 
knows best” basis. Federal action in this field must be on a coopera- 
tive basis to be effective and to get the most benefit from each Fed- 
eral dollar. 

Senator Sparkman in his testimony before the subcommittee stated: 

It was emphasized during our hearings that the expansion of economic activity 
provides the only long-run solution to the problems of industrial areas with a 
chronic labor surplus. * * * It will require constructive cooperation between 
all levels of government, business, industry, and labor, and local groups. And 
perhaps most important of all, the depressed areas and communities themselves 
must provide the will and the sustained interest in improving their economic 
status. Without such, help provided from without cannot provide a lasting 
cure. 

In closing, I would like to give this committee my philosophy con- 
cerning the problem which faces these communities. 

W hat makes jobs ? 

Just what and how are jobs created? Jobs, especially in new ven- 
tures, are the result of ideas which first must be formulated in the 
minds of men; usually one man. 

This man, or these men, must be motivated by an overwhelming 
desire to create, or to serve—to make a better mousetrap, if you please. 
This inherent drive in man is best represented by our free-enterprise 
system where the opportunity to thrive and to grow is the dominant 
force that permeates our economy. 

Unless there are men with vision, with courage and the ability to 
do a job well, and the driving ambition to be successful, all the money 
in the world cannot make a successful business venture. 

Only where there are such men—such ideas—are jobs created. 

To merely pour money into a community may stimulate activity for 
a while—so did leaf raking 
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But for a community to really reconstitute itself requires the stimu- 
lation of men of vision. There are times and circumstances where 
from local conditions of one kind or another, situations are almost 
insurmountable even to the most enthusiastic and capable people. ‘To 
these men the administration bill says, “Your Government stands 
ready to help you help yourselves. We will aid you in analyzing your 
potentialties— we will help you in mobilizing your resources—and 
we will loan you money on favorable terms to enable you to get under 
way—from there on its your venture—your responsibility. 

“But the main stimulus must be yours—and the responsibility as 
well.” 

Someone or some group in every community must take the initia- 
tive—it cannot be the Government. 

Someone who stands to gain or to lose. but who is imbued with an 
overwhelming desire to prosper and to see his community do likewise. 
That is how this job will be done, and only in this way can it be 
successful in the long run. 

I have abiding faith in the American individual with driving power, 
aided by know- -how available to him from accumulated knowledge 
from all sources, doing this job in each and every community where 
there is the proper ¢ limate for profitable oper ation. 

Unless this climate is responsive, unless the people of the area are 
cooperative and have the will to help themselves, no governmental 
aid can be effective. 

To think otherwise is in my mind abhorrent to our concept of free 
enterprise. 

Senator Douveias. Thank you, Mr. Mueller. 

You consider that there is a real problem of distressed areas in 
the country ¢ 

Mr. Murtier. I do, sir. 

Senator Dovucias. Would you give the committee some idea of the 
magnitude of this problem ? 

Mr. Mvuertter. There are, I believe, approximately 19 of what are 
known as major areas, and 57 to 60 minor, or smaller, areas, that are 
so classified by the Department of Labor. Of course, as has been 
brought out, there are— 

Senator Doucias. How many areas are there which have more than 
9 percent unemployment and have had more than 9 percent unemploy- 
ment for a considerable period of time ? 

Mr. Muetier. I would have to refresh my memory on that. 

Senator Dovenas. I think the last report shows five as of March 
1957. 

How many major areas are there which have substantial unemploy- 
ment, namely between 6 and 9 percent? The report shows 17 major 
areas. 

How many minor areas are there which have substantial unemploy- 
ment? The report shows between 40 and 50. 

Mr. Muetier. My statement was that offhand I said 19 major areas. 
That was from my memory, and you say 17. 

Senator Doveras. That is substantial, but in addition to that there 
are 5 areas with unemployment over 9 percent. Those include Scran- 
ton and the Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton area, Atlantic City, N. J.; and 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
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So you think that there is a real problem ? 

Mr. Muetier. Undoubtedly. 

Senator Doveias. And you feel that the National Government has 
some responsibility for this? 

Mr. Muruuer. | do, sir. 

Senator Dove.as. This cannot be left entirely to the localities? 

Mr. Muriter. It cannot. 

Senator Doverias. You are not afraid of undermining the inde- 
pendence of the local communities by giving them assistance ? 

Mr. Muetuer. I am not, as long as—we have given it considerable 
study, Mr. Chairman, and we feel that the manner in which it is out- 
lined in our bill—and when I say that, I mean the administration 
bill—is the right way to approach this problem. 

Senator Doucias. So that you are now in favor of Federal aid to 
help these communities ? 

Mr. Muezer. Mr. Chairman, with all due respect to you, you say 
IT am now in favor. I have never been any other way. 

Senator Doveias. How long have you been in the Department of 
Commerce / 

Mr. Mueuter. I have been here about 18 months, sir. 

Senator Doveias. Of course, you are aware of the history of this 
legislation ? 

Mr. Mvetier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dova.as. I introduced S. 2663 in July 1955, and we held 
hearings on that in the winter of 1956. The administration sent up 
a bill at that time which did not provide Federal aid, but which pro- 
vided advice and assistance but not financial grants. 

I want to welcome this improvement on the part of the admin- 
istration and express my appreciation for their being willing to 
change their minds and to accept, even though they do not acknowl- 
edge, advice and suggestions emanating from the other side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. Mueller, with 22 major depressed areas in the country with un- 
employment over 6 percent, and between 40 and 50 minor areas in 
the country, do you think that the $50 million which you fix as the 
maximum is adequate to meet the need ? 

Mr. Muetxer. I do, sir 

Senator Doveras. I would like to hear you develop that. 

Mr. Muetier. Pardon ? 

Senator Dovucras. I would like to hear you develop that point. 

Senator CLarK. Perhaps you can tell us how many jobs you think 
that amount could be made to provide. 

Mr. Moetter. Let us put it this way: I have noticed in the testimony 
it ranges all the way from $15,000 per job, or, I should say, that 
figure was the onc that was mentioned. It said that it required $15,000 
for the establishment of an industrial job. I do not agree with that 
figure. 

Senator Doveras. What figure would you fix ? 

Mr. Muetier. I would fix a much lower figure, because the $15,000 
per job figure is one of the large capital-investment-type industries, 
one of the mass-production industries, re quiring a great deal of capi- 
tal investment. I happen to have been in an industry in which the 

capits il investment can be as low as 2 to 3 thousand dollars per worker. 

Senator Doucias. What industry was that? 
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Mr. Mvueuier. The furniture industry. 

I will also say that we are not talking necessarily about these large 

capital- investment industries. Also when you say how many jobs are 
going to be created by this, you not only have primary jobs that will 
be created by est: ablishment’ of the manufacturing industry, but you 
have the coordinate or correlative jobs. 

Senator Doveuas. That would be true with any. 

Mr. Mvetxier. That would be true with any. 

Senator Dove.as. How many jobs do you think $50 million would 
create ? 

Mr. Muetier. The $50 million, if entirely invested by the Govern- 
ment or loaned by the Government, would be 35 percent of the total 
investment of the companies that would be involved, which, of course, 
would be 35 percent of approximately—— 

Senator Doveras. $145 million? 

Mr. Muetier. About $145 million. 

Senator Dovaias. That is assuming you could get private partici- 
pation for the other 65 percent. 

Mr. Mvuetter. That is right. 

Senator CLark. Excuse me for just a minute. Are you doing this 
for the first time now? Does not the Department of Commerce have 
any estimate as to how many jobs the $50 million would provide? 

Mr. Mvetier. We have not an: alyzed it exactly because of the state- 
ment I have made that you cannot pinpoint the amount of investment 
per worker that 1s necessary, because you do not know the type of in- 
dustry of which you are talking : about. 

Senator Doveras. The average is about $10,000 per worker per 
manufacturing plant, is it not? That is about a rough average— 
$10,000 per worker. 

Mr. Muetier. No. I would not agree with that. I can get the exact 
figure for you from the Office of Business Economics. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Mueller, if you do not know how many jobs 
this $50 million will provide, how did you ever fix the figure at $50 
million ? 

Mr. Muetier. We fixed it because, in our interpretation of the 
amount of money—this was developed in the various areas where 
investment has heen made and employment secured as a result of such 
investment—it was our best estimate of the amount of money that 
would be necessary to do this job. 

Senator Douctas. In other words, you made this estimate because 
you made the estimate. Is that correct, sir. 

Mr. Mvuetcer. Well, sir, I think in the minds of men you must at 
some time or other make a good guess. 

Senator Doverias. You must have some facts on which to make it. 
Were you assuming that it took $10,000 for a job, or $7,000, or $5,000, 
or how much ? 

Mr. Muetier. We made no particular assumption as to the amount 
of money per job. 

Senator Doveras. I noticed that you make a passing reference to 
5. 964. Have you studied that bill at all? 

Mr. Mueturr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovueias. You know that S. 964 provides for $200 million 
in revolving-fund loans to local industries instead of $50 million ? 
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Mr. Muetter. Right. 

Senator Doveias. And while it fixes 75 percent as the maximum 
Federal participation, that percentage need not come up to that figure 
in each loan, so if $50 million can do something of a job you will 
admit that $20 million can do much more of a job. Is that not true? 

Mr. Muetter. If it would be essential that you would have that 
amount of money, yes. Merely saying that X amount of dollars will 
do twice as much as half X amount in any field is something we cannot 
agree with. 

“Senator Doveras. Therefor e, $200 million would do 4 times as much 
as $50 million? 

Mr. Muetier. Yes, but my contention is it is not necessary. 

Senator Dovcias. Why is it not necessary? Here you have 22 
major areas in the country with unemployment of over 6 percent, 
5 of which have unemployment of over 9 percent, and between 40 
and 50 areas in the country with unemployment over 6 percent. This 
has continued in these localities for long periods of time. It is not 
merely during the recession of late 1953 and 1954, but during the 
boom of 1955, and most of 1956. 

Mr. Mvetrter. The assumption is if you are going to analyze the 
number of jobs that would be ¢ reated—the inference is that it is en- 
tirely with Government or Federal funds. It is my contention that 
if Federal funds may be used on a conservative basis it will stimulate 
other private investment in the same area. 

Senator Douetas. That is also provided in S. 964. It was not the 
intent of S. 964 that the Federal loan shall be the entire loan. 

Mr. Mvetter. No, but it is not necessarily provided in either bill, 
I believe, sir, that it is entirely, or that all of the stimulus is to be 
developed by Federal funds. 

Senator Doveias. No. I quite agree with you. What I am trying 
to say is, if S. 964 gives four times as much money to meet this prob- 
lem as S. 1433, do you think that S. 1433 is adequate to meet the 
problem ? 

Mr. Mvuetier. We do, sir. 

Senator Doveias. Why do you? 

Mr. Mvetier. Because, in our analysis, it is not the function of the 
Federal Government to finance all activities, even in this ares 

Now, as I stated before, it is my behef that the stimulation in any 
area by the new companies coming in, or the new projects starting up, 
stimulates other people who will not need Federal aid. 

Senator Dovue.ias. That would be true under any loans. 

Mr. Mvetter. Right. 

Senator Dovueias. Under any made by S. 964? 

Mr. Mvetier. Right. 

Senator Dovcias. The secondary effect would be true in both cases. 

Mr. Mvetter. Absolutely, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. The question is, How much priming of the pump 
do you havetodo? Yousay $50 million is adequate ? 

Mr. Mvetier. Right. 

Senator Crark. What I cannot understand is what analysis you 
have made. It does not seem to me that you have made any analysis 
at all, but have just pulled this out of the air. I may be doing you a 
grave injustice. Please correct me if I am. 
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From what you said to Senator Douglas, it looks to me as though 
you have not made any analysis at all. 

Mr. Mvztuer. I have tried to bring out that I do not believe you can 
use any figure for the cost of establishing new jobs on an average. 

Seantor Doveras. You have the Bureau of the C ensus, do you not, 
in your Department? 

Mr. Muetter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dove.as. It collects figures on the amount of capital in- 
vested in industry. 

Mr. Mvettier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovuatas. You also have figures on the numbers employed ? 

Mr. Muetier. We do. 

Senator Doveras. Dividing the former by the latter, what is the 
average that you get / 

Mr. Mvuertter. I would have to refer to my figures to get that 
accurately. 

Senator Doveias. Would you supply that for the record? 

Mr. Mueturr. Yes, we would, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. It seems to be a very fundamental fact in this 
whole connection. 

(The information furnished by Mr. Mueller follows:) 


Capital invested per production worker, all manufacturing 


Industry 


Food, beverages, and tobacco 
Food and beverages 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textiles and their products 
Textile-mill products 
Apparel and fabrie products 
Leather and products 
Rubber products 
Lumber and furniture products 
Lumber and wood products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Paper and allied products 
Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Metal products and processes 
Iron and steel, nonferrous metals 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products (including ordnance) 
Electrical machinery 
Machinery, except electrical 
Automobiles 
Transportation equipment, other 
iscellaneous manufacturing 
Instruments and related products 
Other 
Total manufacturing 


The Conference Board; Treasury Department; Bureau of Labor Statistics;*Interstate Com- 


mission 


Senator Dovucias. How long have you had a program of so-called 
technical assistance for industry, Mr. Mueller? 

Mir. Mvuevter. We have the Office of Technical Services which pro- 
vides mainly printed matter, of various forms of the Government—a 
bibliography. It is really a library where any interested citizen can 
obtain information as to the type of material that is provided by the 
Government and all of its agencies. I think we have had that since 
right after the war. 
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Senator Dove.as. That is, if a community is in trouble you offer 
them a pamphlet? 

Mr. Mvetier. No. Do not confuse the Office of Technical Services 
with the Office of Area Development. We have an Office of Area 
Development. 

Senator Dovenas. Oh, yes. The Office of Technical Services will 
offer a pamphlet. What will the Office of Area Development do? 

Mr. Mve.uer. Personal services, advice, and recommendations as 
to the best manner of proceeding to obtain new eee’ If you 
would like, we can introduce as evidence the program that we have, 
which is very elaborate. 

Senator Doveias. We will be very glad to have you do so. 

How many jobs has this office been able to he ‘Ip to call into being 
in the last few years / 

Mr. Muretier. We have no figure on the number of jobs, but we do 
have figures on the number of communities that we believe we have 
aided and who have themselves stated that we have aided them. That 
has been in approximately 500 different areas last year. 

Senator Dovetas. You mean 500 areas in which you went in and 
held conferences ? 

Mr. Muetiter. We went in and gave some assistance. 

Senator Doveias. How many jobs were created as a result of those 
conferences ? 

Mr. Mveuier. We have a limited staff, sir, of approximately 45 
at the present time. I doubt if we could make a complete survey of 
the number of jobs, and I do not think we could claim credit for en- 
tire responsibility for that. We believe we have been 

Senator Doveras. What can you claim credit for? I would be 
very glad to have youc laim as much credit as possible. 

Mr. Mvetier. We can introduce again letters from Congressmen 
and Senators from both sides of the aisle that we have assisted in their 
communities, in which they have stated it has been of great assistance. 
If you would like that, we would be glad to introduce that. 

Of course, we have letters from chambers of commerce and indi- 
viduals. 

Senator Doveras. But you now feel that mere counseling is not 
enough: that there must be Federal loans in addition ? 

Mr. Muetirr. We do, sir 

Senator Doveras. Do you think the $114 million which you provide 
for technical assistance is enough ? 

Mr. Mueriuer. I think experience will demonstrate that, sir. 

Senator Doveras. You mean demonstrate that it will be enough? 

Mr. Mvetier. We hope it will. 

Senator Dovetas. Are you aware of the provisions in S. 964 with 
regard to technical assistance ? 

Mr. Muewier. Yes. 

Senator Dovetas. How much is that ? 

Mr. Mvuetier. I think you have $414 million. 

Senator Doveias. That is correct, $414 million. 

Do you find that communities have to provide facilities in order 
to attract new industry in many cases, notably the provision of indus- 
trial water ? 
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Mr. Mvetier. I would put it this way: I believe that any industry 
that is proposing to locate in a certain area wants to feel sure that they 
have proper facilities for their operation. 

Senator Doveras. And increasingly, industry needs water; is that 
not true‘ 

Mr. Mueiier. Certain types of industry. 

Again, I happen to be in one, sir, that does not need water. 

Senator Doveias. The major portions of industry. Industry as a 
whole is demanding more and more water per unit of profit. 

Mr. Murrirer. As a total; yes. 

Senator DovucGias. Suppose a community suffered a — period of 
unemployment and lost population : debts are high, the tax rate is 
high, and it has used up its bonding facilities, and so on. An industry 
says, “Well, if you can provide us with water or access roads we will 
come in.” However, the community is flat on its back and cannot 
do so. 

Do you think in these cases a Federal grant would be appropriate to 
the community / 

Mr. Muriurr. I do not know, sir. I cannot answer that question. 

Senator Dovueias. Your bill, as you describe it, does not have that 
in, it? 

Mr. Mveteier. It does not. 

Senator Dove tas. S. 964 has a provision 

Mr. Muetter. I appreciate that. 

Senator Dovuanas. It has a provision for $75 million in loans and 
$50 million in grants. 

Mr. Mitier. I will put it this way: It is entirely possible that if 
Federal grants of that character were available. and facilities were 
provided, that it might attract industries that might otherwise not be 
attracted, 

Senator Dovueias. In other words, this may be one instance in which 
you would be willing to adopt some of the provisions of S. 964? 

Mr. Mvenier. I am speaking personally, sir, and I do not believe 
I would like to make that as a categorical statement. 

Senator Doveias. | eadeetand that, but you are not adamant in 
your refusal ¢ 

Mr. Mvetrer. Let us put it this way again: That T could conceive 
of an industry willing to relocate in a community if such facilities 
were provided, 

Senator Dovetas. You can conceive of an industry willing to start 
in a community if such facilities are provided / 

Mr. Muenier. Well, I do not want to pick it as to whether it is 
starting or relocating. It does not make any difference. 

Senator Dovenas. That is true. I notice you say if training facili- 
ties are inadequate, that the Department of Commerce can call on the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and advise them of 
that fact. After you have informed the Department of Health, Edu 
cation, and Welfare, is there any obligation on the part of that Depart- 
ment to respond ¢ 

Mr. Mvetier. I would think so. In other words—— 

Senator Dovuegias. With what would they respond ? 

Mr. Mvetter. The provision is through the State agencies of 
which the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare—— 
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Senator Dovatas. This all costs money. To train people costs 
money. Where do you get this money / 

Mr. Mvruurr. I think Health, Education, and Welfare has provi- 
sion for retraining of workers in their regular appropriation. 

Senator Dovenas. I would like to have the staff investigate that 
matter in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. Murztirr. May we leave that to Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare? They will be here to testify. (See p. 406.) 

Senator Doveias. Oh, yes. Surely. 

Your bill, as I understand it, provides for loans for plant and build- 
ings, but not for machinery; is that correct / 

Mr. Murtuer. That is right. 

Senator Doveras. How do you feel on the machinery question ? 

Mr. Mureiter. Well, as we state, or as I stated in my presentation, we 
should be reasonably sure that the money that is loaned would be re- 
turned. Now, there are certain chattel mortgages in which the se- 
curity would be immediately available, but by and large equipment as 
such is of questionable value as a salable item upon recapture and fore- 
closure of a mortgage. It has its difficulties. 

Senator Criark. I am sorry, Mr. Mueller. I cannot hear you. 
Would you mind repeating that? 

Mr. Mueuuer. I said that the equipment as security for a chattel 
mortgage has, shall we say, difficulties which are involved in disposing 
of same in the event of the necessity for recapture under foreclosure. 

Senator Cuark. There are hundreds of millions of dollars being 
loaned all over the country by private institutions on machinery and 
equipment. 

Mr. Muetier. They are,sir. There is no question about that. But 
it is on a different basis, and generally on a basis in which the loan is 
repaid fairly promptly; whereas we are talking about long-term 
loans. 

Senator CLark. Would it not be possible to write a provision in the 
statute which would make a shorter term loan for machinery and 
equipment available ? 

Mr. Muenier. I think it would. 

Senator Doveras. If the financing of machinery and equipment 
must be conducted privately, then the share of Government partici- 
pation in the total effort would be reduced very much below 35 per- 
cent; would it not ? 

Mr. Muetcter. That is right. 

Senator Doveras. Do you know what the average division of capi- 
tal is as between plant and building on the one hand, and machinery 
and equipment on the other hand ? 

Mr. Mvetier. I would have to give a horseback opinion on that. I 
would say about one-third of the investment, on the average now—and 
again IT am not talking about certain specific industries, but the 
average of the machinery and equipment—would probably be from 
one-third to one-half of the total value. 

Senator Doveras. So that fhe 35-percent limit of Government par- 
ticipation for building and plant would boil down to a 171% to 23 
percent loan for tot: al fixed ¢ apital. Then working c: apite al, of course, 
would be required in addition, and is outside the provisions of both 


bills. 
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Mr. Muetier. Mr. Chairman, I think one of the things we ought to 
recognize is that most of the industries that would be starting in these 
communities, or be attracted to them, would be the so-called handic raft 
or comparatively small type industries I do not believe we are talking 
about the large, mass production industries, which require— 

Senator Dovuetas. I understand, but you are not proposing to con- 
fine it completely to handicraft industry ? 

Mr. Muetuer. No, sir. 

Senator Dova.as. There will be some capital required. 

Mr. Mvetier. There will be some capital, some equipment and some 
machinery. 

Senator Douctas. Your estimate is it will be from one-third to one- 
half of total capital ? 

Mr. Mvuetuer. I would think so. 

Senator Dovetas. So my statement was correct that your figure of 
35 percent for plant and building would be from around 171% to 2314 
percent, to be precise, of tot: al fixed capital and, in addition of course, 
as I said, there is working capital which lies outside the provisions 
of both bills. 

Mr. Muetter. Yes. 

Senator Dovenas. Do you think this provision of 1714 percent to 
9314 percent of the total capital is adequate? 

Mr. Muetuer. Yes; we do. 

Senator Doveias. You do? Where would you get the other 77 
percent, or 82 percent of capital? Do the insurance companies come 
in and make loans of that magnitude ? 

Mr. Mvuetter. No; but I believe loans could be made on the time- 
payment basis on capital equipment on a short-term basis, and 
purchase-money mortgages. 

Senator Doveras. Up to 100 percent ? 

Mr. MvE.LueR. No; but up to a considerable percentage. 

Senator Doueias. How much? 

Mr. Mure tter. I would say 75 percent probably would be the 
maximum. 

Senator Dovueias. These loans would be made by whom? 

Mr. Mvetier. Well, banks. 

Senator Doveras. Local. banks? 

Mr. Mvetter. Either local banks, or correspondent banks in the 
larger cities. 

Senator Dove.as. Of course, you know it is a fact that we have had 
witnesses tell us that while banks try to help out, that after a com- 
munity starts to slip, local capital gets depleted and outside capital 
is reluctant to come in. 

Mr. MUELLER. It is assumed, sir, that any program that would be 
started would have a good measure of success, or it should not be 
started. Is that not right? 

Senator Doueias. That is true, but sometimes babies need to be 
nursed over an initial period before they can grow into strong and 
virile men. I have known a great many strong men who started out 
as rather feeble children and to whom care in the early years was 
vitally important. In other words, the virility of the child does not 
always determine the virility of the man. Or, to use a more poetic 
illustration, great oaks from little : acorns grow. 
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Senator Clark, do yeu have any questions? 

Senator CLark. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Mueller, I wonder if you 
would mind turning to the first page of your testimony where you 
were quoting President Eisenhower, about 7 lines from the bottom, 
where I find the sentence: 

In awarding Federal procurement contracts, preference has been given to 
businesses located in such areas. 

Meaning in areas where there is substantial unemployment. I am 
wondering if the administration is opposed to the procurement pro- 
visions in S. 964? 

Mr. Murtier. That does not lie in my field, sir, so I do not feel I 
can properly answer that. We do not have anything to do with pro- 
curement contracts, 

Senator Ciark. Then you do not know why procurement provi- 
sions were eliminated from S. 1433? Mr. Mueller, if one of the other 
witnesses can cover that I will be perfectly happy to wait. 

Mr. Muetier. | am not too sure, Senator, there is going to be a wit- 
ness from the Defense Department here who would probably be 
better qualified to answer that. 

Senator Ciark. I do not think there is anybody here from the De- 
™ nse Department. It was our underst: anding that the administration 

as going to present all of its witnesses this morning to comment on 
these two bills. Perhaps if you would not mind making it your 
responsibility to let the committee know whether the administration 
does object to the procurement provisions in 5. 964 and, if so, why, 
we would appreciate it / 

Mr. Mue.ter. We will be very glad to do so. 

Senator CiarK. Thank you. Mr. Mueller, I listened with very 
great interest to your most eloquent defense of the American system 
of free enterprise and rugged individualism and I am in complete 
accord with what you say. I am wondering what occasioned it and 
what was its relevance in connection with this bill# Perhaps it is 
because you feel 5. 964 violates some of those philosophical points of 
view. It had not seemed to me it did, but I am wondering if you 
think it does. 

Mr. Murtuerr. I feel it goes beyond the necessity to solve this prob- 
lem. It does in that way become more and more a Federal imposition. 
If you will examine—and I believe I am right—the bill you will see 
the Administrator under S. 964 is given a whole lot more power from 
the standpoint of the Federal Government than in 8. 1433. He can 
im pose—— 

Senator Crark. Perhaps you would be specific. 

Mr. Muetier. Yes. He has the right to appoint a committee in a 
locality, even if that might be against the wishes of that community. 

Senator CLark. You think that is a mistake? 

Mr. Muetuer. I think that is absolutely a mistake. 

Senator Crark. But 8S. 964 does require a local request before an 
authorization is made; does it not ¢ 

Mr. Muetuer. Right. But after it is made the Administrator has 
full authority to appoint a separate committee; to change or modify 
under the grant program, I believe it is. He has a chance to modify 
any plans that may have been developed by the local community. 
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Senator Ciark. Would it not be wise for him to have the power to 
modify in order to minimize the Federal participation and perhaps 
protect against extravagance ? 

Mr. Muriurr. I will agree with that, sir, 100 percent, and I feel it 
does that, but also there is a danger the other way. 

Senator Ciarx. But if you do not give him that power might not 
his hands be tied ? 

Mr. Murturr. I think it could be given in a different way so that 
his hands would not be tied, and so that it would correct the abuse we 
feel would be imminent. 

Senator CLark. I am not at all sure I do not agree with you in that 
regard, and I think we will take another look at the bill to see about 
that. However, I particularly have in mind your comment about 
“Father knows best,” in your testimony and I wonder if you think 

that S. 964 exemplifies the theory that father knows best. I am sure 
Senator Douglas and I felt we were relying to the greatest extent 
feasible on local initiative when we drafted this bill. 

Senator Douauas. | may add if any requirement imposed by the 
Administrator under 8. 964 is obnoxious to the locality they can refuse 
to go along, so that any plan will require joint participation and joint 
agreement by both the Federal Government and the local community. 

“Mr. Murturr. Yes. 

Senator Cuark. I wonder if you would comment, Mr. Mueller on 
why you believe the 35-percent provision, or the limitation to that, for 
loans, is preferable to our 75-percent provision. 

It has been our thought that the distress in many of these areas, 
particularly in my State of Pennsylvania, was so heavy that even with 
the substantial State participation which our local legislation provides 
we would not be able to move in and assist local industry if the rela- 
tively low limit of 35 percent which is in the Administration bill was 
imposed. 

Mr. Muetier. We feel, No. 1, Senator, that the local community 
must have some measure of financial interest. 

Senator CLark. Of course, we do too. It is just a question of how 
much. 

Mr. Muetuer. We say 15 percent minimum. 

Senator CLark. I wonder on what analysis that figure was based. 

Mr. Muetier. Again, sir, these things are very difficult to analyze. 

Senator Crark. I am suggesting that really the only difference 
between us is the judgment factor. There is not any real analysis 
behind your bill any more than there is detailed analysis behind our 
bill. 

Mr. Muetier. [ think you are right. 

Senator Ciark. So it really becomes a question of judgment, does 
it not ? 

Mr. MveiiEr. It becomes a question of judgment. 

Senator Crark. Right. 

Mr. Murtier. Let me go a little step further, sir. We discussed 
with a number of banks and a number of insurance companies as to 
their thoughts with respect to the amount they would be willing, in 
situations of this kind, to loan their money 

Senator CrarK. Do you recall whether any of them were in Penn- 
sylvania ? 
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Mr. Muetter. No, I do not believe so. 

Senator CLark. Before you proceed, I want to give you the benefit 
of my thinking, which is that having been in and out of those areas 
pretty recently, in my judgment we just will not get the loans made 
where they are badly needed in Pennsylvania in the depressed areas, if 
we put on the 35-percent limit. 

Mr. Mvetier. You mean you do not believe on a good project they 
will loan 50 percent ? 

Senator Ciark. I do not think they have that kind of money around 
some of these areas. Hazleton and Wilkes-Barre do not have that 
amount of local capital left. 

Senator Dovueias. We had testimony from the head the Rede- 
velopment Corporation in Scranton, which is one of the areas which 
has unemployment of over 9 percent, and it has had it rs a consider- 
able period of time. They testified that they felt anything less than 

75 percent participation by the Federal Government would not help 
ain. That is a community which has raised large amounts of money 
locally and almost bled itself white in the effort to restore employment. 
Here is a community where I suppose there is as large a private par- 
ticipation as we could have in the country and yet they say they want 
75 percent. When they were asked whether 35 percent would be ade- 
quate, they dismissed that very strongly. 

Senator CrarK. Quite frankly, the feeling in Pennsylvania is with 
the 35 percent limit there will not be any loans made. 

Senator Doveras. Senator Clark, the 35 percent is on plant and 
building and not machinery and equipment, so from the standpoint of 
the total capital needs it is 1714 percent to 231% percent. 

Senator Ciark. It is my guess private industry, in our State at least, 
could meet the requirements for loans on machine tools and light 
machinery and equipment which will have to be bought. We have not 
only chattel mortgages, but leases and other means of protection as 
liens on machinery and equipment which are as good as any State in 
the country. That is why I am very much concer ned about the failure 
of the administration bill to permit loans on machinery and equipment. 

Senator Doveias. The Defense Department is supposed to have 
120, 000 machine tools leased out or available to be leased out to pri- 
rate industry without charge to be used in the productive process. It 
would seem some of these could be given to new enterprises to start 
in new fields. 

Senator CiarKk. We do not want to do the testifying, Mr. Mueller. 
You go ahead. 

Mr. Muetter. It is perfectly all right. I do not think I want to be 
put in the position of asking you questions because I do not think it 
is my prerogative. 

Senator CrarK. That is the protection we have on this side of the 
table. 

Mr. Mvetier. With the utmost respect I would like to ask you if 
I can, why the State of Pennsylvania, which is putting in its bill for 
their development corporation, practically followed what the adminis- 
tration bill was last year? 

Senator Crark. I think if you want a frank answer, it is because the 
legislature is Republican. 

Mr. Mvetier. Let me ask you this: I am on the other side of the 
fence so I cannot sit here and interrogate you. 
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Senator CLark. We are not going to plead any fifth amendment. 
Go right ahead. 

Mr. Mvuetier. What I did want to do, and I believe I did, is to com- 
plete thi it as to why we hit on the 35 percent. 

Senator CrarKk. Perhaps you can tell me why you stick to 25 years 
for the term of mortgages when in the college-housing program and 
displaced-persons legislation in the housing field the Government has 
been willing to go to 40 years. 

Mr. Murer. Let me answer that by saying one is supposed to be 
the free-enterprise system, with a profit-type corporation, and housing 
loans are not for profit. 

Senator Crark. Do you think that is a good reason for making the 
mortgage a shorter term ? 

Mr. Mvuetuer. I think unless a firm can pay off a mortgage im 25 
years they should not start. 

Senator Crark. You really believe that ? 

Mr. Mvuettrr. Yes. Don’t you? 

Senator Crark. No. Do you think that is true for securities ad- 
missible on the stock exchange? Do you not have hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars if not billions of dollars invested in mortgages with 
far greater maturity than 25 years all over the country as part of this 
rugged American free-enterprise system. 

Mr. Muetier. Not on industries; no, sir. You may have on real- 
estate mortgages, but you do not have them on industries as such. 

Senator CrarKk. Are not the loans to be on real estate ? 

Mr. Mvetirr. Yes, but for industrial plants. 

Senator Crark. For industrial use. 

Mr. Muriier. But I do not think you will find any private money 
available in longer terms than 25 years. 

Senator Cuark. You have debentures that go far longer than 25 
years, do you not? 

Mr. Mvetxer. You will find debentures from large corporations. 
Yes, you do have that. 

Senator Crark. In 8. 964 there is a requirement that the Adminis- 
trator will make no loan unless he believes there is a reasonable pros- 
pect that it will be repaid. We can assume, I think, an intelligent 
Administrator is going to be interested 1 in seeing the agency loses no 
money. My suggestion is, at 25-year mortgage will mean that you will 
not make the minimum loans. 

I want to ask you to comment on that. 

Mr. Mvettrr. I will say, sir, you notice what they are doing in 
Massachusetts, where the average length of their loan is only 614 
years. 

Senator Ciark. I noticed that fascinating testimony, but that was 
not for loans which had Government participation, was it? 

Mr. Murttrr. No. You think if they have Government partici- 
pation they should be for much longer ? 

Senator Crark. I think the Government should not move in at 
all until the situation is critical. When the situation is critical, if 
you make ground rules under which you cannot make any loans at 
all, you are not perpetrating a fraud—I would not go that far—but 
you are suggesting solutions which you will not be able to meet, and 
raising expectations which will never be satisfied. 
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Mr. Mvuetier. It is my opinion, and I have had a little experience, 
as I have been on a bank board for many years, and I have done quite 
a little in that field, that 25 years is 5 years beyond the limit that pri- 

vate money usually will invest in mortgages on industrial property, 

Senator Crark. Could we leave it this way: Again it is a question 

of judgment? 

Mr. Muerter. It is a question of judgment. 

Senator Ciark. Perhaps it 1s a question of how much we really 
want to get this job done. 

Mr. Muetier. No. I would not say that. I think we are just as 
anxious, if I may be so bold as to say it, to have this job done as any- 
one else. 

Senator Crark. We certainly yield to you in your complete sin- 
cerity in this regard, and I think our differences are in judgment. 

Mr. Muetrer. Right. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Mueller, I note that S. 1433 permits the Ad- 
minisirator to fix the interest rate on these loans. I am wondering 
whether the policy of the Department of Commerce, if this bill is 
enacted, would be to continue the tight-money policy which is pres- 
ently in existence, with respect to loans made under this act? 

Before you answer, I call your attention to the fact that in S. 964 
the interest provision is somewhat different and would undoubtedly 
make cheap money available for this sort of thing. 

Mr. Muetuer. Of course, the Department of Commerce does not 
have anything to do with what the Federal Reserve Board or the 
‘Treasury Departme nt set as a policy with respect to tight money. 

Senator CrarK. Perhaps I could then rephrase my question by ask- 
ing if your bill were to pass, would it be the policy of the Department 
of Commerce to fix the _— rate on these loans in accordance with 
the policies laid down by the Federal Reserve Board for private 
industry generally ? 

Mr. Mvetier. I would think, as my own personal opinion, that 
naturally the interest rate that would be laid down would be in accord- 
ance with the policies of the Federal Reserve Board and the Treasury 
Department. 

Senator Crark. Therefore, in all likelihood we would be faced 
with 5 percent, or even higher rates of interest, assuming present 
conditions continue. 

Mr. Muetirr. Under present conditions I would assume that would 
be the case, sir. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Mueller, I am wondering why the adminis- 
trati - fixed 8 percent as the unemployme nt figure in this bill, where- 
as, as I understand it, the administration uses 6 percent when it is 
determining areas where there is surplus labor? 

Mr.’ Muetter. Because it is assumed that 4 percent is a normal 
figure, if you have such a normal figure, for unemployment as a 
whole. 

Senator Ciark. It has been our understanding that 3 percent was 
that figure, and that is why we fixed it at 6 percent instead of 8 percent, 
as you do, Again, that is a matter of judgment, I suppose. 

Mr. Muerte. Again that is a matter of judgment, sir. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Mueller, you made some references in your 
testimony once or twice to your zeal in protecting the taxpayers’ 
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money. Of course, Senator Douglas and I share that zeal, but you 
would agree, would you not, that with respect to every cent appro- 
priated in S. 964, except $50 million of grants, the taxpayer would 
get his money back with interest ? 

Mr. Muetier. Yes. I would assume that any servant of the Gov- 
ernment would be zealous in protecting it to the greatest degree. 

Senator Ciark. I think you would agree too that these loans under 
either bill would create wealth ? 

Mr. Mvetier. I think all loans do. 

Senator Crark. The loans would make possible the collection of 
taxes which are not presently collectible because there is no income 
on which they can be assessed. 

Mr. Muetier. Right. 

Senator Crark. So really we are not concerned about the taxpayer 
here. The taxpayer is thoroughly protected under both bills, except 
insofar as our grant provision might put taxpayers’ money into creat- 
ing wealth which he would only indirectly benefit from. Is that not 
a fair statement ? 

Mr. Mvetter. That is a fair statement. Yes. Although I would 
like to add, in any program of this kind the more money there is the 
greater risk you run. 

Senator Ciark. That applies also to the national debt 

Mr. Mvetxer. That is right. 

Senator CiarK. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Dovueias. Mr. Mueller, we appreciate your coming. I 
wonder if you would supply for the record two things: First, would 
you or your Office of Area Redevelopment tell us specific cases where 
help has been given by your Department, and with what results. And 
give us specific cases where loans would help. We would like to have 
these pinpointed to individual concerns. If you do not want to give 
the names of concerns, you can designate them with some symbol. 
That is No. 1. 

Mr. Mvuetter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovatas. No, 2 in your testimony you referred to State 
development credit corporations. Would you furnish for the record 
the number of such corporations, and their method of financing, their 
powers, and a certain summary of their activities 4 

Mr. Mvuetier. We will. 

Senator Dovuenas. Thank you very much. 

(The information requested follows :) 


I, FUNCTIONS AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF AREA DEVELOPMENT 


The Office of Area Development assists local, State, and regional organiza- 
tions and groups in developing and diversifying their economies. The Office pro- 
vides on-the-spot consultations to development groups on problems and oppor- 
tunities for industrial and business development. Involved are advices on ways 
and means other communities are using in solving their economic problems, 
on the developmental possibilities of local resources, on assistance available from 
outside sources, and how to organize and conduct a local program of develop- 
ment effectively. 

The Office also conducts research into the possible uses of the resources of areas, 
industrial location advantages of areas, and successful methods of financing com- 
munity and industrial development programs. The results of this general and 
specific research are used by the personnel engaged in advising States and com- 
munities. 
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The results of Government research and technology on new products and 
methods are made available to one-industry communities, labor surplus areas, 
and other areas attempting to diversify their economies. This work is done 
largely through regional exhibits and shows in cooperation with other Federa] 
agencies, State, and local groups, and private industry. 

The Office also provides a clearinghouse of technical and governmental infor. 
mation on industrial location problems for local groups, manufacturers, and 
cthers. This includes advice on planning and conducting industrial site surveys, 
critical location factors, dispersion adequacy under the national industrial dis- 
persion program, industrial zoning problems, and the development of planned in- 
dustrial parks. 

AREA DEVELOPMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise indicated, the following OAD publications may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., and also through the United States Department of 
Commerce field offices. 

AREA DEVELOPMENT BULLETIN 


A bimonthly aid to State and local development groups facing the many prob- 
lems that arise in economic and industrial development programs. Regularly 
calls attention to pertinent Federal Government programs and information of 
value to State and local efforts; gives details of the methods and experiences of 
development groups successful in solving unemployment and other industrial 
problems ; 50 cents per year (75 cents to foreign addresses ). 


BASIC INDUSTRIAL LOCATION FACTORS 


A guide designed primarily to assist State and local development organiza- 
tions in appraising the resources, facilities, and economic advantages offered by a 
State or community in relation to the factors affecting the location of manufac- 
turing activities. 1947. 18pp. 25 cents. 


COMMUNITY AND AREA DEVELOPMENT CHECKLIST 


Designed to assist community and area groups to decide what they can best 
do to develop industry and trade. Sets forth the actions that communities can 
take, what State organizations can do to help, and the technical assistance avail- 
able from the Office of Area Development. BSB-145. 4 pp. 10 cents. Avail- 
able only from the United States Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
or its field offices. 

DEVELOPMENT AND SELLING NEW PRODUCTS 


A tool which community development groups can use to assist industry to de- 
velop new products. Based on information obtained from some 100 business 
firms which have successfully developed and sold many new products. Provides 
many step-by-step accounts of how market research has been used by these com- 
panies to find ideas and to guide product design and development. LDublished 
jointly by the Department of Commerce and the Small Business Administration. 
1955. 105 pp. 40 cents. 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR COMMUNITY ASSISTANCE 


Catalogs programs of the Federal Government which can be of assistance to 
community development efforts. Contains brief descriptions of the various pro- 
grams, provides the names and addresses of regional branch offices of govern- 
mental agencies where information in greater detail is available and lists the 
titles of publications which provide fuller descriptive information on these pro- 
grams. Revised January 1957. 2 pp. 15 cents. Available only from the 
United States Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or its field offices. 


HOW TO LOCATE INDUSTRIAL PROSPECTS FOR YOUR COMMUNITY 


Suggests various methods for locating names of firms considering building new 
facilities. Includes: (1) Sources of new plant location information; (2) Ten 
suggestions on how to build up and maintain a list of industrial prospect; (3) 
Other lists, services and publications, and (4) Directories useful in compiling 
prospect lists. 1957. 4 pp. 10 cents. Available only from the United States 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or its field offices. 
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INDUSTRIAL USES OF SELECTED MINERAL RESOURCES 


Lists some 200 of the commercially significant minerals with their principal 
industrial uses. Designed to help the community determine some of the specitic 
industrial processing possibilities of its mineral resources. 1954. 60 pp. 65 cents. 
Available only from the United States Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or its field offices. 


INDUSTRIAL USES OF SELECTED TIMBER SPECIES 


Lists some 40 species of commercial timber, indicating their industrial utiliza- 
tion possibilities. 1954. 29 pp. 35 cents. Available only from the United 
States Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or its field offices. 


LOCATION FACTORS IN THE PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Examines the forces affecting the future geographic pattern of the petrochem- 
ical industry within the United States. Presents a location analysis for each 
of the various petrochemicals derived chiefly from methane, ethylene, and acety- 
lene. 1955. 105 pp. $38. Available from the Office of Technical Services, 
United States Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Order PB 
111640. 

THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL DISPERSION PROGRAM 


Discusses the operation of the national industrial dispersion program under the 
revised Federal policy (Defense Mobilization Order I-19 dated January 11, 1956). 
Contains information on the program having application to communities, indus- 
try, and Federal agencies. 1957. 4 pp. Free of charge. Available only from 
United States Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or through its 
fields offices. 

NEW PLANT LOCATION AND LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


Points out the reasons why manufacturers planning new branch branch plants 
should consider the labor surplus areas as locations. Describes Federal policies 
which relate to industry located or locating in these areas; lists major and 
smaller areas. 1956. 3 pp. Free of charge. Available only from United States 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or through its field offices. 


ORGANIZED INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS—A TOOL FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


A study of industrial districts designed to assist development groups planning 
an industrial district and organizations who would like to investigate the feasi- 
bility of forming an industrial district to meet industrial planning requirements 
of their particular area of interest. 3ased on the experiences and tested 
techniques of developers of successful organized industrial districts throughout 
the country. 1954. 111 pp. 65 cents. 


WHAT WILL NEW INDUSTRY MEAN TO MY TOWN? 


A summary of two case studies undertaken to determine what impact the 
arrival of new industry will have on a small town or rural area and to find what 
adjustments the community must make. 1955. 20 pp. 15 cents. 


II. EXAMPLES OF ASSISTANCE TO AREAS 
MOBILIZING ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE FOR A LOCAL AREA 


An example of how the Office of Area Development works with State and local 
groups in bringing available Federal assistance to bear on their surplus-labor 
problems can be illustrated by a 1955 survey in eastern Oklahoma. This territory 
had been affected both by drought and by the inactivity of its coal mines. Com- 
munity and county groups in this area appealed to their congressional repre- 
sentatives to help solve their problem. The two Congressmen from this area 
then met with the Under Secretary of Commerce, who directed the Office of 
Area Development to make a survey and assist in whatever way it could. The 
following actions took place: 

The Office of Area Development arranged with the Oklahoma Planning and 
Resources Board to share leadership responsibility for the survey and made sug- 
gestions as to other State and Federal agencies which should have representatives 
on the survey team. 
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The Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board, in cooperation with local leaders, 
made arrangements for meetings in the area, and invited the concerned State and 
Federal agencies to participate. 

Prior to the local meetings, representatives of the Office of Area Development 
and the Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board met with the members of the 
survey team and worked out a pattern for conduct of the meetings. A get- 
together immediately following the meeting was suggested in order to draw up 
a followthrough report of recommended action. 

Following the meetings, a representative of the Office of Area Development 
again met with the members of the survey team and presented a report outline 
which covered: 

Explanation of survey ; 

Economie conditions and causes; 

State and Federal agency programs helpful to the area; 

Actions suggested by local people and recommendations concerning these 
actions. 

On adoption of the report outline by the survey team, agency assignments 
for the preparation of specific sections were made and responsibility for report 
coordination and publication was lodged with the Oklahoma Lanning and 
Resources Board. 

All agencies submitted their sections to the Oklahoma Planning and Re- 
sources Board. Along with consultation from the Office of Area Development, 
the board prepared the final coordinated report. 

In this way, responsibility for leadership and followthrough was fixed 
locally, the technical and program resources of the Federal Government were 
coordinated with State and local resources in an effective and orderly way, 
a constructive program emerged, and the Office of Area Development was able 
to withdraw its limited personnel and time to give attention to problems of other 
areas. Since then, the Director of the Oklahoma Department of Commerce 
and Industry has reported some of the concrete results from recommendations 
made in the report, entitled “Drought Relief and Area Development Recom- 
mendations :” 

(1) Several million dollars in road contracts were let many months in advance 
of planned schedules in order that immediate employment could be provided 
in the area. 

(2) At least six firms are now reviewing Muskogee and Pittsburgh counties 
which were declared class IV labor surplus areas, as possible sites for new 
manufacturing installations. The total investments in these rew plants would 
exceed $100 million. 

(3) As a result of the recommendations pertaining to water supplies, the 
citizens in the eastern portion of the State are coordinating their efforts to 
develop many large water reservoirs in northeastern and southeastern Okla- 
homa. The report has helped in this phase of development because it sum- 
marized the status of all the projects under consideration by the United States 
Army Engineers as well as the Bureau of Reclamation. 

(4) At least six communities in the eastern section of the State have asked 
this department to assist in the formation of industrial development programs. 
This service is now being performed. Other communities have asked for this 
Same service and we will get to them just as soon as we ean. 

(5) Far greater consideration is being given to the recreation potentials of 
eastern Oklahoma. Several cities have launched advertising programs and 
are developing accommodations to serve the tourist rade. 


LARG® CITY INDUSTRIAL DIVERSIFICATION 


The solution to replacing a wornout economic base in local areas of unemploy- 
ment does not rest entirely in establishing new industries or branch plants. 
The Office of Area Development recognizes the fact that much can be done in 
expanding existing local industry through opening up new markets, introducing 
new products, or improving old products by new processing methods or design. 

A Michigan group concerned with its areas of substantial labor surplus—De- 
troit at that time was one of them—sought suggestions from the Office of Area 
Development on their objective of stabilizing, as well as expanding, local econo- 
mies through diversification. From their initial conference with the Office of 
Area Development emerged the idea of a regional exhibit of new products and 
processes with Federal, State, and local governments, and private industry and 
labor unions cooperating. Since the Federal Government spends several Dil- 
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lions annually on research—mostly related to defense requirements—such an 
exhibit provided an opportunity not only to let businessmen generally in on the 
results of this research, but also provided a medium for the Department of 
Defense to broaden the mobilization base, to encourage civilian production capac- 
ity and know-how with respect to newly developed noncritical materials, new 
processes, and new items having defense significance in time of mobilization. 

Followins the pattern of cooperation, the various units in the Department 
of Commerce worked with the Michigan Department of Economic Development. 
Michigan leaders formed a nonprofit corporation to undertake the detailed 
planning of the exhibit and encourage manufacturers from the region to par- 
ticipate. Funds were raised legally by voluntary contribution from business 
and labor organizations and private individuals. 

Over 5,000 people, representing 1,258 firms located in 158 Michigan communi- 
ties, viewed the exhibit. Representatives from 18 other States and 4 foreign 
countries also were present. On exhibit were some 25 displays of federally 
developed new products or processes and some 70 displays by private exhibitors. 

A number of months after the exhibit personal interviews were conducted 
with 269 businessmen who attended the show. Of these, 61 (over 20 percent) 
indicated that they had already adopted a product of process which they had 
examined at the exhibit, or had definite plans for doing so. 

Because of this gratifying result, plans are being made to extend the exhibit 
to other regions under a similar cooperative pattern. 


STABILIZING EMPLOYMENT IN A ONE-INDUSTRY TOWN 


sy assisting firms in single-industry towns to find and develop new products 
or to obtain manufacturing rights to products new to the company, the Office of 
Area Development helps communities to diversify and stabilize employment. 
How this program works can be illustrated by the case of a small community in 
Maryland. The only industry in this community, a manufacturer, employed 350 
people and was the principal source of year-round income to the people of this 
community. Foreign competition and other factors so adversely affected sales 
of the plant’s one product that most of the labor force was forced into unem- 
ployment. 

Following a community request for assistance in restoring employment in the 
plant, the Office of Area Development sent representatives to meet with com- 
munity and company officials. Before this meeting, the Office of Area Develop- 
ment took the following steps: 

(1) Obtained directories of industries located within the State and in nearby 
industrial areas; 

(2) Called Federal procurement officers regarding planned purchases of the 
type item being manufactured by the firm ; 

(3) Arranged for other agency representatives to accompany the Office of 
Area Development representatives to explain the loan and procurement assist- 
ance available from the Federal Government. 

At the meeting, Office of Area Development representatives suggested that 
firms in nearby industrial areas be contacted for the purpose of securing sub- 
contract manufacturing business. Directories of industries in Baltimore and 
Philadelphia were loaned to the company for developing information on firms 
to contact. 

During the next month the firm contacted more than 100 firms for subcontract 
business. As a result the company obtained a 10-year contract to manufacture 
a line of small automobiles, a garden tractor, farm implements, and a power 
golf caddy from a large Baltimore company. The president of the firm which 
had been assisted reported that the new contract made it possible for the com- 
pany to operate at a stable level throughout the year—the operation had previ- 
ously been highly seasoned—and to increase employment by about 100 people. 
The plant is preparing for near-capacity operation. 

In addition, the company is also following out other suggestions of the Office 
for securing subcontracts and other new products. Following several confer- 
ences, the community itself has initiated an area development program to develop 
additional industries. All these developments are resolving the unemployment 
problem with which this small community was confronted. 
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HELPING THE ANTHRACITE AREA 


The Office of Area Development assisted the anthracite industry by cooperating 
with the Anthracite Information Bureau in its efforts to maintain and increase 
the use of anthracite for heating Government and commercial buildings. Follow- 
ing a request by the Northeast Pennsylvania Industrial Development Com- 
mission to the President to take action to alleviate the serious economic situation 
in the anthracite area, the President asked the United States Department of 
Commerce to examine the various proposals for Federal action made by the com- 
mission. Among them was a suggestion that in the heating of Federal Govern- 
ment buildings within the anthracite shipping area a greater use be made of 
anthracite coal. 

Following the preparation of a report by the Office of Area Development re- 
sponding to suggestions of the NPIDC, the Anthracite Information Bureau con- 
tacted the Office of Area Development. The AIB pointed out that there were 
many new developments in anthracite stokers and burning equipment which 
could effect economies in the heating of Government buildings which should be 
brought to the attention of heating engineers responsible for preparing heat- 
ing specifications for Government buildings. The Office of Area Development then 
suggested that a meeting be arranged at which new developments in the 
burning of anthracite would be presented directly to Federal heating engineers by 
the Anthracite Information Bureau. The AIB accepted the invitation for such a 
meeting. 

The Office of Area Development then invited Federal agencies to send heat- 
ing engineers to a conference on new anthracite heating equipment to be held 
under the Office’s sponsorship in the Department of Commerce. The meetings 
purposely were kept small and informal so that there could be a ready exchange 
of ideas between the technical personnel on both sides. The AIB based its pre- 
sentation upont he belief that anthracite, because of new and anpublicized tech- 
nical improvements, was well able to qualify on both cost and suitability grounds 
in a variety of Government installations. The bureau made no special pleas but 
simply asked that the Government engineer give consideration to anthracite in 
seeking the most logical fuel for a given heating problem. 

The main presentation was made by an independent fuel consultant, who 
called attention to the various factors that should be reviewed in a survey 
to select the proper fuel for a given situation. With the use of specially pre- 
pared charts and graphs (which were also made available in reduced size with 
his remarks to each attendee) the consultant called directly upon his experience 
with various fuels to show that anthracite did enjoy certain advantages, al- 
though a careful survey would need to be made in each case. Engineers from 
the bureau cited from their extensive experience numerous instances where 
heating deficiencies could be improved by inexpensive and practical means re- 
gardless of the fuels used. 

Some of the immediate items of interest to the anthracite industry which re- 
sulted from the conference were: 

A number of conversions to anthracite fuel have been made in Govern- 
ment installations. In most cases these were traceable to the contacts be- 
tween Government engineers and experts of the anthracite industry made in 
the above conference. 

Development of useful information on the nature of particular heating 
problems of individual agencies and installations. 

Development of information on new installations in preparation. 

Opportunity to present advantages of anthracite to a potentially large but 
widely dispersed and decentralized customer. 

The Anthracite Information Bureau was also able to make preliminary arrange- 
ments with the National Bureau of Standards of the United States Department of 
Commerce for the conduct of certain heating efficiency tests to supply reliable data 
lacking on heating devices. The research would fill a present gap in which United 
States data actually lags behind that of Europe. The proposed investiga- 
tion was conducted by the Bureau of Standards, with the anthracite industry 
furnishing equipment and sharing in the expense. 
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HELPING A COMMUNITY ORGANIZE AN AREA DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Each year several hundred communities and area groups request Office of Area 
Development assistance in outlining the steps which can be taken by commu- 
nities to develop new employment opportunities. An example of the area de- 
velopment suggestions and technical aids provided by the Office of Area De- 
velopment in response to requests of this type follows. 


Industrial development suggestions for (the name of the Vermont community has 
been deleted) 


The following suggestions are provided for — : , to assist 
the community in providing new job opportunities. The closing of the 
_.-.-~ plant indicates that a communitywide problem exists, and that the whole 
community should participate in its solution. 


A. Formation of an industrial development corporation 


Many communities throughout the Nation have found an industrial develop- 
ment corporation or foundation a valuable tool in handling the financing of a 
locally developed industry, the construction of a factory building, or the acquisi- 
tion and subsequent sale or lease of industrial property. The enclosed publica- 
tions, How To Organize an Industrial Development Corporation, Industrial De- 
velopment Corporations and Foundations—Their Functions and Formation, and 
Community Experience With Organized Industrial Foundations describe the ob- 
jectives, formation procedures, and operation of such organizations. 

The employees of the ________~_- _ plant and community leaders should exam- 
ine the possibility of forming an industrial development corporation on a com- 
munitywide basis. 

B. Examine alternative uses of plant facilities 

The community of ~-.-..---- and the employees of the ____~_- ae 
plant should carefully examine alternative actions that might be taken. If a 
corporation is formed and the plant is purchased at least two alternatives are 
open. 

(1) The plant may continue producing the products now being made. This 
action, however, should be thoroughly investigated relative to the competitive 
position of the existing plant and equipment. If the present plant is now 
inefficient through reasons of obsolescence of plant or machinery, depletion 
of resources, the loss of market to competing products, or for other reasons 
the operation is not economically feasible, the community would then have to 
bear the cost of modernizing the plant and changing over to production of new 
products. For this reason, the community should have the plant and equipment 
sarefully appraised before purchasing it. 

(2) The plant buildings and property may be purchased by the community 
and held for sale or lease to other manufacturers who might be interested in 
locating a new manufacturing facility in The experience of 
Manchester, N. H., may prove instructive in this matter. When a large manu- 
facturing plant in Manchester closed down, the community formed a local de- 
velopment corporation called Amoskeag Industries, Inc. They purchased the 
buildings and property and developed a strong program designed to attract new 
industry to the area to utilize the available facilities. Several small manu- 
facturers are now in operation on the property formerly occupied by one manu- 
facturer. The community leaders of ~----------.._._ might contact Col. W. 
*arker Straw, or Mr. John R. McLane, Amoskeag Industries, Inc., Amoskeag 
Savings Bank, Manchester, N. H., for any advice and information they might be 
able to provide. 


C. How to finance the local plan 


The principal advantage of a local development corporation is that the corpo- 
ration can assume the risk in a business venture that normal lending agencies 
are unwilling to assume. For this reason, it is almost essential that some 
community funds be raised locally. 

Local funds may be raised through public subscription, or through sale of 
stock in the corporation. 
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Another possible source of funds is the Small Business Administration. An 
industrial development corporation can, under certain conditions, obtain a 
loan from the Small Business Administration for construction of a factory 
buildings or for purchasing a business if the loan will materially affect the 
continuing successful operation of the business. For full details the Small 
Business Administration Regional Office, 131 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
should be contacted. P 

The Vermont State Development Credit Corp. may be able to assist finan- 
cially. Also, financing arrangements may possibly be made through the State 
Development Commission with the largest banks and investment bonuses in 
your State. For further information, we suggest contacting the Vermont 
Development Commission, State Office Building, Montpelier, Vt. 


D. Look into other opportunities 

A community, of course, has an obligation to assist in the expansion and the 
welfare of its existing industries. However, it often happens that conditions 
within an industry, such as shifting markets, increased competition, or tech- 
nological changes, render a plant in a particular locality obsolete or make the 
location of the plant unsuitable for continued economical operation. The com- 
munity then must look elsewhere for a replacement of the economic activity it 
has lost. It must seek new industries to replace the older, declining industries, 

Many communities throughout the Nation have developed strong, aggressive 
programs designed to attract new industries to their area. Usually a separate 
community organization is formed, composed of leading citizens, businessmen, 
labor, the press, civic officials, and other interested persons. 


E. Make a survey 


Once a community organization is established, one of the first projects it 
should undertake is to make a comprehensive survey of the community's assets 
and the industrial location advantages of the area. The survey is essentially 
a self-analysis of the community to determine what its strong points are and 
what improvements can be made. 

The enclosed Checklist for Community and Area Development, suggests tech- 
niques and sources of information to advise community and area groups in 
their efforts to encourage industrial and trade development. It indicates how 
the community can organize its resources to establish new industry and trade, 
and improve opportunities for development of existing industry. It also points 
out what assistance in carrying out their trade and industrial development 
program is available for State and Federal agencies. 

The enclosed Industrial Location Facts specifies types of information on 
area resources which a community should make available to manutacturers 
as an aid to appraising an area for location of a new plant. The release 
suggests what information the community should develop on such industrial 
location factors as: population and labor force; types of products presently 
manufactured; proximity to market; transportation facilities; power and water 
supply; available factory space; industrial tax structure; and general living 
conditions. 


F. Contact prospects in growth industries 


One of the most difficult jobs faced by industrial development groups is that 
of identifying and contacting firms which are planning new manufacturing 
facilities. The enclosed How To Locate Industrial Prospects for Your Com- 
munity, suggests how a community can prepare and maintain an industrial 
prospects file. 

Helptul in this respect are the enclosed publications, Expanding Industries in 
Manufacturing-—-A Source of Industrial Prospects and Expanding Industries: 
The Eléctronics Industry: The Electrical Machinery and Equipment Industry: 
The Conveyor Equipment Industry: and The Air Conditioning Industry. 

Most community organizations prepare a brochure or “fact sheet” setting forth 
the pertinent economic facts of their community and describing the locational 
advantages of the area; emphasizing unique features which make the com- 
munity particularly well suited for a specific industry. The brochure may be 
inexpensively printed and is useful as a mailing piece in contacting industrial 
prospects and arousing initial interest. 
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G. Investigate Federal programs useful in community development 

The enclosed publication, Federal Programs for Community Development, cata- 
logs some 380 Federal Government programs which can effectively supplement 
community development efforts. Of particular interest are the community plan- 
ning grants and urban renewal program of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Also, the business loan programs and products assistance program of 
the Small Business Administration may be particularly helpful to —_- 


| Publications, What Will New Industry Mean to My Town, Metropolitan Area 
Shi.ts in Sales Growth, and Industrial Possibilities for Whitfield, N. H., were sup- 
plied for the record and will be found in the files of the committee. ] 


STATUS OF STATE DEVELOPMENT CREDIT CORPORATIONS 


Information on the 11 State development credit corporations now in operation 
is provided in the accompanying tabulation. In general the authorized activity 
of these organizations is “any legitimate business.” There is one exception: 
The New Hampshire Industrial Development Authority, which is supported by 
public funds, was set up to create industrial parks and erect one structure in each 
park. ‘The Pennsylvania Industrial Development Authority, also is financed by 
appropriated monies, and may also be permitted to operate any legitimate busi- 
ness activity. The Vermont Development Credit Corp., although author- 
ized, has not yet become active. * * * State credit corporations have been con- 
sidered by seven other States and the Territory of Alaska. The Alaska Develop- 
ment Credit Corp. was proposed in a recent legislature but no action was 
taken. * * * Florida authorized a credit corporation and later abolished it 
on the ground of doubtful constitutionality. * * * In Michigan, Minnesota, and 
New Jersey, credit corporations have been proposed by recent legislatures. In 
each case the status is nnknown. In Montana the recent effort to establish a 
credit corporation was defeated by the senate. * * * Finally, the Georgia In- 
dustrial Development Corp. is a private corporation that needs no legislative 
authorization. 
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Senator Ciark. I have one more point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mueller, in your prepared statement you referred to the testi- 
mony of a cert ain Mr. Neel of Fayette C ounty. I wonder if you know 
Mr. Neel’s testimony caused quite an uproar when he got back to Fay- 
ette County, and Mr. Herman Buck is coming down representing all 
of the redevelopment agencies of Fayette County. He will be here on 
April 12, and I think he will take considerable issue with Mr. Neel 
with respect to his testimony. Did you know that? 

Mr. Mvuettier. I did not. 

Senator, again may I say, as you and I both agree, a lot of this isa 
matter of judgment. 

Senator Ctark. Yes. My only suggestion is, perhaps someone from 
your department would like to be here on Friday morning when Mr. 
Buck testifies, to see whether his views might change your enthusiastic 
endorsement of Mr. Neel. 

Mr. Muetier. My enthusiastic endorsement of what Mr. Neel said 
is because it was in line with our own thinking. I do not believe 
what would be said in the testimony on April 12 would change my 
mind. 

Senator Ciark. It is always well to have an open mind, thoug! 

Mr. Mvetier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much, Mr. Mueller. 

The next witness is Mr. True D. Morse, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


STATEMENT OF TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Morse. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have prepared a statement, Mr. Chairman, if I may proceed to 
read it ? 

Senator Douatas. Very well. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to appear before you in connection with “area 
assistance” legislation which you have under consideration. It should 
be helpful to discuss the objectives and progress of the rural develop- 
ment program to show what is already being done in rural areas. 

The Committee for Rural Deve ‘lopment Program shows the broad 
scope of the assistance being extended. It is mi ude up of the following: 

Under Secretary, Department of the Interior ; 

Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture (chairman) ; 

Under Secretary, Department of Commerce; 

Under Secretary, Department of Labor ; 

Under Secretary, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 

Administrator, Small Business Administration ; 

Member, Council of Economic Advisers. 

Within the Department of Agriculture, the administrators of the 
following agencies work together as a committee, while each agency 
appropriately assists States and counties in carrying forward their 
programs: 

Agricultural Conservation Program Service; Agricultural Research 
Service; Farmer Cooperative Service; Federal Extension Service; 
Forest Service; Soil Conservation Service; Agricultural Marketing 
Service; Commodity Stabilization Service; Rural Electrification Ad- 
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ministration; Farmers’ Home Administration; Office of Information ; 
Budget and Finance. 

Also, the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration meets with 
the committee. 

The rural development program is moving forward in 57 pilot 
counties and areas in 24 States. There is activity in additional States. 

On January 11, 1954, President Eisenhower in his message on agri- 
culture called for special attention to the needs of low-income farm 
families. He stated: 

The chief beneficiaries of our price support policies have been the 2 million 
larger, highly mechanized farming units which produce about 85 percent of 
our agricultural output * * * Special attention should be given to the problems 
peculiar to small farmers. 

About 1.5 million of our farm families have total incomes of less 
than $1,000 a year. 

Senator Doveras. How many people would that be in those 114 
million are 

Mr. Morse. I do not have the average. It would be my guess it 
would average around four per family. 

Senator Dove.as. So it would be a minimum of 6 million people? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. I would judge so. I would be glad to get that 
information for you. 

Senator Dovetas. With an average income of not more than $250 
per person per year? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; or below that figure. 

Senator Dovetas. And if the families ran above four—and rural 
low-income families quite commonly have large number of children— 
then the total numbers included would be greater and the per capita 
income would be less? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. Although, we have been interested to find 
that in some of these areas the low-income families are elderly couples, 
and couples without children, as in Choctaw County, Okla., for in- 
stance, and in Michigan, where there are a good many retired elderly 
people without children. 

Senator CLark. Could I ask a question born of ignorance? When 
you talk about $1,000 per family, are you talking about cash income? 

Mr. Morse. $1,000 or less. 

Senator CLark. That is cash income? 

Senator Dovueias. You said total income in your testimony. 

Senator CLark. You say total income. 

Mr. Morse. Let me ask an assistant. 

I understand it is total money income. 

Senator Ciark. That would not include crops grown on the farm 
for their own food. So there would be that additional living 
assistance. 

Mr. Morse. That is right. (Proceeding with prepared statement.) 
The study which followed took many months, and involved many 
private organizations and individuals from every broad region of the 
United States. Many State authorities contributed their judgments. 
Task forces from the Department of Agriculture and other Federal 
departments and agencies prepared bac kground material. The Na- 
tional Agricultural Advisory Commission provided facilities for re- 
view. There was substantial agreement in the findings and 
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recommendations which appeared in the report, Development of Agri- 
culture’s Human Resources, April 1955, by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The program recommended in the report was long range in nature, 
Parts of the program were new; other parts had been operating, 
though not fully developed, for a number of years, The following 
objectives were emphasized—— 

Senator Dovaias. As I read the statement which you have prepared 
and the statement which you made on low-income families before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on the Economic Report, pages 
312 and 313, these following objectives are identical. 

Mr. Morse. These numbered items. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovaias. Virtually word for word ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

I felt it important to have it made a part of this record. 

Senator Doveias. We would be glad to have them made a part of 
the record, and we want them made a part of the record, but I would 
like to call attention to the fact that this was offered by you in the 
middle of November 1955. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. I felt, to complete the record here, they should 
be repeated. 

Senator Dovetas. I think it very interesting. It would be worth 
while to make it a part of this record. You may read it and start 
with point No. 1. 

Mr. Morse. ‘Thank you, sir. 

(1) Farm incomes must be increased, the land made more produc- 
tive, and soils built up in fertility. Increased productivity will pay 
off in many ways: reduced family living costs, better nourished fami- 
lies wi'h stronger bodies and improved health, and more cash income, 

(2) More efficient-sized farms will often be needed. 

(3) Farm timber is a neglected opportunity on most low-income 
farms. In many communities one-half or more of the land is in 
timber—producing very little income. Land should be put to its 
most constructive use. 

(4) Credit needs for small farmers and part-time farmers must be 
met. 

(5) Industries need to be expanded in areas of underemployed rural 
people. Industrial expansion should increase where people can live 
on small farms and work full or part time in factories. 

Senator Dove.as. Mr. Morse, it is with particular reference to this 
recommendation which you made, that S. 964 has been drafted to 
provide $100 million in loans to industries to be located in rural areas 
where farm incomes are low and underemployment is high. So, you 
see, we are trying to implement this very excellent recommendation 
that you made, and we appreciate very much your testimony as to the 
need. 

Senator CiarKk. I would hope Mr. Morse would comment on it— 
so far as I can make out, his prepared statement does not—and give 
us the benefit of his views on the provisions of S. 964 which provide 
for assistance in rural communities in the amount of $100 million. 
I am hoping Mr. Morse can give us the benefit of his views on 8. 
964, as it does not appear to be in his statement. 

Senator DoveLas. You may proceed, Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Morse. Thank you, sir. 
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(6) There must be more adequate vocational training for young 
people. A higher level of skills and technical ability is urgently 
needed for our rapidly developing industrial era—for farms, industry, 
and defense. 

(7) Job opportunities must be made known to more low-income 
farm families. 

(8) Health and nutritional needs must be more adequately met. 
This is especially important for young people. Whether the people 
remain on the farm or go to our cities and industrial centers, too often 
their health has been impaired because diets were inadequate, or 
because there were no doctors, or too few doctors, dentists, and clinics 
where they grew to young womanhood and young manhood. 

(9) Character, morals, and religious quality of our future workers 
and leadership must be strengthened. Unless our future citizens get 
religious training as children and young people, there is less chance 
of making them strong moral leaders as they grow older or move to 
cities. There is a big job for churches as part of this total program. 

Senator Dovauas. I am sure Senator Clark and I join you in this 
belief. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

(10) Aggressive farm, business, civic, and other leadership must 
team up in local efforts to aid in increasing the incomes of small 
farmers and raising their educational and living standards. 

Early in June 1955, leaders from States with the most serious 
problems of low-income farming met in Memphis, Tenn. There were 
representatives from the State land-grant colleges, also from the 
Federal Departments of Commerce, Labor, Agric ulture, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The meeting suggested a practical plan of 
action in individual States and counties. 

The result was the Rural Development Program. It is based on 
State and local leadership and effort. It is not being run from Wash- 
ington. Federal departments and agencies do, however, stand ready 
to help. 

More details on the early progress are shown in the first issue of 
the Rural Development Program News of August 1955, which is 
attached to the copies furnished to the subcommittee. It is out of 
print, on the second run, so there is only this limited number of 
copies. 

The amount of assistance to States and counties from the Federal 
Government was limited during fiscal 1956 because operating funds 
were not appropriated as requested June 21, 1955. An additional 
$15 million for farm loans was made available. 

Senator Dovatas. Where was that made available from, Mr. Morse? 

Mr. Morse. The Federal Government, through our request to the 
Appropriations Committee. They authorized the additional $15 
million. 

Senator Doveras. For what pur poses were the loans made? 

Mr. Morse. We had requested $30 million—$15 million to be used 
especially in the pilot county areas; and that was the $15 million that 
was first made available. 

Senator Doveras. For what specific purposes were the loans made? 

Mr. Morse. To improve the farms and the homes of these low- 
income farmers, and also to enable them to expand in acreage and 
productivity. 
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Senator Doveras. But not to provide industrial employment dur. 
ing the off season for the farmers themselves? 

Mr. Morse. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you. 

Mr. Morse (continuing with his prepared statement). The interest 
was sufficient, however for work to move forward on a volunteer basis, 
This refers to the fact that we did not have operating funds this first 
year. Ten States showed progress with pilot counties during that 
period and 10 other States began program planning. 

The De »partment of Agric ulture asked the 84th Congress for about 
$2.5 million in direct appropriations for fiscal vear 1957, and for addi- 
tional extension and lending authority for the Rural Development 
Program. The requested authorities were granted, along with the $15 
million loan funds—this $15 million and the authority In connection 
with this lending authorization was to enable our Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration to loan to people who had off-farm employment, or part- 
time employment—people on farms. We did not have the authority 
previously, and the authority was granted and the additional $15 mil- 
lion in loan funds was made available. 

Senator Dovatas. Is that available to industry ? 

Mr. Morse. No. Again, it is—— 

Senator Douaetas, Is it available to help people go to the cities? 

Mr. Morse. This would be loans to farmers who are living on small 
farms but who have substantial employment off their farms. 

Senator Dovetas. Someone else has to furnish them employment? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. That is right. 

Of the $214 million in direct appropriation requests, we received 


slightly more than $2 million that was made available in direct 


appropriations. 

Leaders in 24 States have named a total of 57 pilot counties and 
areas for the Rural Development Program during 1956-57. These 
counties are receiving special educational, technical, administrative, 
and farm credit aid in moving forward with balanced farm-industry- 
community development. 

Most pilot counties have set up rural development committees to 
provide direction for their programs. These committees evaluate 
resources, establish long-range goals, and coordinate with the State- 
level committees. 

The Choctaw County, Okla., Rural Development Committee, for 
example, consists of leaders from all major segments of the county’s 
economy, including the chamber of commerce, city planning commis- 
sion, agricultural agencies, county government, he: uth service, schools, 
farmers’ organizations (Farm Bureau and Farmers’ Union), Indian 
Service, ministerial alliance, banks, and newspapers. 

A total of 1,102 individuals are regular members of these commit- 
tees. Private individuals outnumber Government agency representa- 
tives about 2 to 1 on these organized rural development committees in 
45 pilot counties. 

A total of 525 State leaders, representing both agricultural and non- 
agricultural interests, are members of St: ate rural development com- 
mittees. Eighty of these individuals represent private agencies and 
154 of them 1 nonagricultural agencies and organizations. 

To assist these local leaders in the program, educational and Gov- 
ernment agencies have added 87 associate county agents or specialists; 
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full- or part-time conservation technicians in 42 counties; and 23 em- 
ployees to staff 8 new Farmers’ Home Administration offices in pilot 
counties. Nonagricultural agencies—State departments of labor and 
vocational education, boards of health, development commissions— 
have contributed special services in several counties. 

Balanced economic development in the pilot rural areas is making 
progress. The large number of varied economic development projects 
include vocational training classes in industrial skills for adults, ren- 
ovation of small industrial plants, promotion of new industries, better 
established rural community clubs, night classes in improved farming 
practices, and market development. 

Forty-seven basic surveys covering farm family living, manpower 
resources, employment needs, industrial sites, and so forth, have been 
started or completed in the pilot areas; 30 more are planned. 

The variety of development projects being planned in pilot coun- 
ties and the continuing, growing interest throughout the program 
areas on the part of farmers, businessmen, and organization repre- 
sentatives indicate their intention to use the Rural Development Pro- 
gram as an effective new method for achieving economic and social 
progress. 

S. 1483 appears to provide adequately for Federal assistance in 
economic development to urban areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment. 

As now worded, the proposed Area Assistance Act of 1957 (S. 1433 
would, in effect, authorize funds for technical assistance and loans 
mainly in urban areas. In the act the Secretary of Labor is directed 
to designate areas on the basis of a stated percentage of unemploy- 
ment. In rural areas unemployment rates as defined by the Depart- 
ment of Labor or the Department of Commerce seldom reach the re- 
quired minimum. This occurs because persons living on farms or 
small tracts of land are usually listed as employed by virtue of labor 
performed on the place in absence of other employment. They may, 
in fact, have little cash income and be very desirous of nonfarm em- 
ployment, or they may be badly underemployed by having access only 
to seasonal nonfarm work. The need for public funds to supplement 
those available from private sources and banks in the promotion of 
new industries is often as great in distressed rural areas as in urban 
areas. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Morse, then you think a bill dealing with 
this problem should confine itself to urban areas? 

Mr. Morse. At this stage; yes. You will notice that this is a pilot 
program we have underway. 

Senator Doveras. No, but I am speaking of legislation. This para- 
graph refers to S. 1433. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. As you say, S. 1433 confines itself almost ex- 
clusively to urban industrial areas where there is unemployment. Do 
you feel that there should also be a similar program for rural areas? 

Mr. Morse. At this point, with this program that we have under 
way, and until we know more about the ability of these local counties, 
areas, and States to meet such financing as may be needed, we would 
feel that it would be well to proceed with the program we have under 

yay on a pilot operation basis. 
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Senator Dove.as. In other words, that program providing finan- 
cial grants for redevelopment should not include the rural areas at 
this time, but merely include the industrial areas ? 

Mr. Morsr. We would feel it would be well to wait, as I say for 
more experience. We know that many of the needs for the financing 
of industry and industrial expansion in areas of small farms are 
being met through private capital and through State development 
agencies. 

Senator Dovucias. Then it is your feeling there should not be any 
Federal loans for these purposes ? 

Mr. Morse. We would question whether we are ready for it in con- 
nection with this rural program. 

Senator Doueias. Are you ready to make any de finite statement 
that you do not believe there should be Federal loans? 

Senator Crark. Before you answer that I would like to point out 
in regard to your testimony where you talk about the need for indus- 
trial expansion in underemployed rural areas, and your statement on 
page 6 which Senator Douglas was discussing with you, where you 
say, “The need for public funds to supplement those available from 
private sources and banks in the promotion of new industries is often 
as great in distressed rural areas as in urban areas.” I suggest to 
you that that testimony is completely inconsistent with the instrue- 
tions you have from the Bureau of the Budget on page 7. It even 
went through my mind to wonder whether the Department of Agri- 
culture did not have a different point of view from the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. Morsr. Senator, the point I am making is, that thus far it 
appears that the industry expansion in and adjacent to these areas of 
small farms is taking place with private capital; is taking place 
through assistance of State development corporations; and is taking 
place through local financing. Until we know more of the need, if 
any, for Federal assistance, we feel it would be well and sound to let 
this present program move forward. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Morse, I just cannot reconcile that with this 
sentence from your statement, and I quote : 

The need for public funds to supplement those available from private sources 
and banks in the promotion of new industries is often as great in distressed 
rural areas as in urban areas. 

What you just said is quite inconsistent with what you have there. 

Senator Doveras. Does this mean you are opposed to 8. 1433 and 
think there should be no legislati ion ¢ 

Senator Crark. I think we will have to let him answer one question 
at a time. 

Senator Doueias. Excuse me. 

Mr. Morse. Public funds may come from State sources as well as 
Federal. State sources, I believe—— 

Senator CLark. Yes, but you say elsewhere in your statement you 
think there are many distres ssed rural areas, where States cannot well 
contribute. 

Mr. Morse. Have I made such reference to States? 

Senator Ciark. Let me see if I can find it. 

Mr. Morse. I know in some instances States are helping out. When 
we were at the drought meeting at Wichita, Kans., we were par- 
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ticularly impressed with the statement made by a business leader from 
Oklahoma City, for example. He pointed out the thousands of jobs 
which had been created and which were being filled to a large extent 
by people off of small farms in eastern Oki: ahoma. The industrial 
expansion was carr ied forward in Oklahoma City by pr ivate financing. 

Senator Cirark. What I had reference to was point 2 on page 7 
of your statement, where you quote from the Bureau of the Budget, 
and they said, and I quote here: 

The proposed program requires substantial State or local financial partici- 
pation; there is strong doubt whether most rural areas could adequately meet 
these self-help qualifications. 

It does seem to me, Mr. Morse, that you cannot have it both ways. 
Either you need Federal assistance because the States and localities 
cannot help, or the States and localities are giving an adequate amount. 
It cannot be both. Therefore I suggest again, there is a fundamental 
inconsistency between your position and that of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Morse. We realize that industrial development and expansion 
in areas of small farms, and low-income farms, will need to be 
financed. First of all we feel that there should be the opportunity 
for these problems to be solved by the States and by the local areas 
and by private capital and by industry. 

Such financing is taking place. 

Senator Doveras. Are you testifying in support of S. 1433 or 
against S. 1433 ? 

Mr. Morse. No. We are supporting S. 1433. 

Senator Dovenas. S. 1433 provides loans—I think inadequate 
loans—but it provides $50 million in loans to start new industries 
in areas of urban undere smploy ment. But then you say— 

The need for public funds to supplement those available from private sources 
and banks in the promotion of new industries is often as great in distressed 
rural areas as in urban areas. 

So why not put a provision in for such loans in rural areas? 

Senator Cuiark. Or else the alternative. Why have any help at 
all for anything ¢ 

Senator Dovatas. Yes, but he says he is in favor of S. 1433. It 
would be consistent, if you opposed it, to say you should not have 
loans to either place; but you say you are in favor of loans to urban 
areas, and then you say the need is as great in rural areas as it is in 
urban areas, but nevertheless you are opposed to having any loans 
for rural areas, although the need is as great as it is in the urban areas, 
where you do favor loans. 

I think there is a contradiction there, Mr. Morse. I will be much 
interested in seeing how you get out of that one. 

Mr. Morse. We feel that we should have the opportunity to move 
further ahead with the broad rural program that is now underway. 

Senator Doueras. Let me ask you this question then. You are 
opposed, therefore, at this time, to loans to private industry to help 
reduce underemploy ment inrural areas? At this time? 

Mr. Morse. Federal lending? 

Senator Doveras. Federal lending. 

Mr. Morse. To private industry. In that regard I would associate 
myself with the statement of the Bureau of the Budget. 
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Senator Doveras. No. This can be answered “Yes” or “No,” Mr, 
Morse. Are you opposed at this time to Federal loans to private 
industry in rural areas where there is substantial unemployment or 
underemployment and low-farm incomes? 

Senator Cirark. Or do you merely yield to higher authority, as I 
suspect ¢ 

Mr. Morse. I would like to see exhausted first the effort and ability 
of the States, areas, and communities in which this problem exists. 

Senator Dovetas. In other words, you are opposed to this at this 
time ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doueras. That could have been answered very readily, 
It did not need 15 minutes of fencing to bring that out. 

Mr. Morse. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you. Go ahead. 

Mr. Morse. Leadership in rural areas may question whether areas 
of severe underemployment in farming communities should not be 
equally eligible for assistance with other labor markets, if such legisla- 
tion is to be enacted. 

Senator Dovatas. This seems to me to compound the contradiction, 
because now you are saying you exclude the rural areas and the leader- 
ship there is going to question their exclusion, but you do not question 
their exclusion, apparently ¢ 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

Senator Dovue.ias. So you are at variance with the leadership in the 
locality ? 

Mr. Morse. I believe what I said is a statement of fact, Senator. 
If the Congress moves forward with the enactment of an area assist- 
ance bill—— 

Senator Dovexias. That omits agriculture. 

Mr. Morse. It isa statement of fact. If agriculture is not included, 
there will be some question about it. 

Senator Doveras. But that is precisely what you are recommending. 
You are recommending that agriculture be excluded. So what you 
are saying is, “The leaders in agriculture are going to question the 
validity of my testimony here this morning.” 

Senator Crark. I think we have to be a little tolerant, Mr. 
Chairman, 

Senator Doveras. I understand. 

Senator CLark. Because I suggest his lips are sealed on this question 
by higher authority. 

Senator Dovaetas. I think they should be tolerant of us, too, on 
occasion. 

Mr. Morse. Senator, there are many unanswered questions in get- 
ting at this age-old problem of low income that has existed in agri- 
culture. It is a difficult problem and it is a long-term problem. It 
has existed for years and years and we are now attacking it on a broad 
front. 

Senator Dovetas. But with no money. 

Mr. Morse. With such money as Congress has given us, Senator. 
Therefore we feel that until we can get further with the work which is 
under way and which offers such oreat promise, we could well proceed 
without Federal assistance in the financing of industries until we can 
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determine what, if any, financing is needed that cannot be met by the 
States and by the counties, and then take another look at the question. 

We are glad to note that the bill provides for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to be a member of the Area Assistance Advisory Board, refer- 
ring to S. 1433. 

In connection with our report on the bill, the Bureau of the Budget 
advises as follows—I think that can be inserted. 

Senator Doveuas. I think it would be worth reading for the record, 
as it has not yet been made a part of the record. 

Mr. Morse. All right, sir. 

While there is no objection to the submission of these views to the committee, 
amendment of the bill at this time to authorize loans and grants for rural low- 
income areas is not recommended, for three reasons: (1) The proposed area 
assistance program of the administration is selective and is designed primarily 
to deal with chronic unemployment; (2) the proposed program requires sub- 
stantial State or local financial participation—there is strong doubt whether 
most rural areas could adequately meet these self-help qualifications; (3) ap- 
propriate methods need to be developed first for encouraging industrial types of 
economic development in rural areas—experience under the rural development 
and area assistance programs may well in time lead to adaptations meeting the 
special requirements of rural areas. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Morse, like most letters from the Bureau of 
the Budget, this is a cagily and generally written letter. I notice they 
say they have no objection to the submission of your views to the 
committee, but they do not want the bill—and in this instance they 
are referring to S. 1483—at this time to authorize loans and grants 
for rural low-income areas. Does this mean you have recommended 
that the bill be amended to that effect, and that they turned you down? 

Mr. Morse. There have been discussions of the advisability of 
including rural areas. There has been agreement on the fact that this 
type of area assistance with Federal le nding would in itself, be break- 
ing into a new area—would it not? 

Senator Douc.ias. I want to know whether the Department of Agri- 
culture recommended that loans be made to private industry in these 
areas of substantial underemployment and low-farm income. 

Mr. Morse. The matter was discussed because it appears in some 
of the bills that are before Congress. 

Senator Dovenas. Was a recommendation made by the Department 
of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Morse. I do not recall that we made a categorical recommenda- 
tion. We have suggested consideration of the advisability of includ- 
ing rural areas. 

Senator Doucias. You mean that they should begin to consider the 
possibility of the advisability of initiating the program of considera- 
tion? Or did you recommend outright Federal loans? 

Mr. Morse. We have not initiated the area assistance bills in agricul- 
ture, sir. 

Senator Dovcias. But you were asked to comment on it? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. Obviously you had correspondence with the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

Mr. Morse. In the preparation of the reports to be made on the 
bill, of course, we worked with the Bureau of the Budget as represent- 
ing the executive branch of the Government. 
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Senator Doveias. Did you recommend that the loans be provided 
for industry in rural areas of low income and severe unemployment? 

Mr. Morse. We have suggested their consideration. 

Senator CiarK. Let me as you this, Mr. Morse: You are familiar 
with S. 964, Senator Douglas’ bill, are you not ? 

Mr. Morse. In a general way, Senator. 

Senator CLark. Were you asked by the Bureau of the Budget to 
comment on the provisions in 8. 964, which would provide $100 million 
of loans for rural areas where there is substantial underemployment? 

Mr. Morse. We have submitted a report on that bill. 

Senator Ciark. Did you recommend against the rural loan provi- 
sion in S. 964? 

Mr. Morse. We recommended that S. 1433 be considered— 

Senator CiarKk. That is not what I asked you. I asked you if you 
recommended against 8S. 964, and I would appreciate your answering 
that question. 

Mr. Morse. I do not recall that we went on record recommending 
against including rural areas in the bill. 

Senator Ciark. There would not be any way to refresh your recol- 
lection? Did you make any recommendation in writing in respect to 
the rural aid provisions of S. 964? 

Mr. Morse. Our position in reference to that was that this bill is 
in another area of the Government. The administrative responsi- 
bility and 

Senator CiarK. Are you trying to tell us that the rural provisions 
of S. 964 are in another area of Government ? 

Mr. Morse. Perhaps you are more familiar with S. 964. Is the 
proposed lending authority of Agriculture or Commerce? 

Senator Doveas. It provides for separate administrators. 

Senator Ciark. Perhaps it would be well if you read it. I am eall- 
ing your attention to section 5 (b) of S. 964. Take plenty of time to 
read it and then tell us whether your coke has recommended 
for or against that provision. 

Mr. Morse. In reference to this bill, since the administration would 
be lodged in a separate administrator, and further, since this deals 
with financing of industry, and industry is not a direct responsibility 
of the Department of Agriculture, we did not make specific recom- 
mendations that I recall with reference to this specific provision in 
the bill. 

Senator CrarK. Could I ask you, with the consent of the Chairman, 
to search not only your memory, but your files, and to furnish this 
committee, if you are permitted to do so by higher authority, with 
any recommendations, whether specific or gener: al, with respect to the 
provision in S. 964 which calls for a loan of $100 million to rural areas 
where ‘persistent aig sr exists. 

I suggest, Mr. Morse, as a spokesman for rural America, if you have 
not made any such ncundaiaailigtines it would be very helpful if you 
did. 

Mr. Morse. I will be glad to respond to that for the record, 

Senator Ciark. Thank you, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 





(The only recommendations we have been able to locate regarding S. 964 
are those contained in the letter to the Honorable J. W. Fulbright, Chairman, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, United States Senate, dated April 5, 
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1957. The committee now has the Department of Agriculture’s written reports 
under the same date on S. 1433 (see p. 41), S. 104 (see p. 24), and 8S. 946 (see 
p. 31). 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Morse, do I understand that the views of the 
Bureau of the Budget are now your own in this matter? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovctas. They are? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. So the first objection of the Bureau of the Budget 
was that the proposed area-assistance program of the administration 
is selective and is designed primarily to deal with chronic unemploy- 
ment. This is given as one of the reasons why the administration bill 
should not be broadened to include rural areas. 

Do you think that the administration bill should be selective and 
deal only with chronic unemployment and not with low farm incomes 
or underemployment on the farm? 

Mr. Morse. It is our feeling at this time that if there is to be area- 
assistance legislation that it would be well to gain experience and to 
go to select areas where the problem is most acute. 

Senator Doucias. That is the urban areas? 

Mr. Morse. That is the urban areas. And, at the same time, we in 
the rural field, with the assistance of the Commerce Department, the 
Labor Department, the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the Small Business Administration, which has lending au- 
thority and a financing program, should carry forward in the rural 
areas until we have more experience. 

Senator Dovaias. At the same time, in your statement just a para- 
graph before this you say: 

The need for public funds to supplement those available from private sources 
and banks in the promotion of new industries is often as great in distressed rural 
areas as in urban areas. 

Despite that statement, you, nevertheless, say it should not be ex- 
tended to rural areas and that the program should be selective and 
not general; it should confine itself to urban areas of high chronic 
unemployment and not have anything to do with rural areas of high 
underemployment and low farm income? 

Mr. Morse. We believe, Senator, that much of the need for financ- 
ing in rural areas—and we have many demonstrations of that fact—— 

Senator Douetas. Can be met locally ? 

Mr. Morse. And much of these needs can be met by industry itself— 
by the States, counties, and communities. 

Senator Doveras. And they can do it better in the countryside than 
in the cities. You approve of it for the cities, but you do not approve 
of it for the country. 

Mr. Morse. I am not prepared to discuss the problem in the indus- 
trial centers. 

Senator Dovetas. But so far as the country is concerned, you think 
they can meet the needs? 

Mr. Morse. In the rural areas the types of industry are often small, 
and often it is a matter of expansion of present industries that are 
there. 

Senator Doveras. You think local banks and local governmental 
authorities can meet the needs? 
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Mr. Morse. I know they are in many, many instances. 

Senator Doveras. You think in gener: ul they are adequate to meet 
the needs. 

Mr. Morse. I would think, in general, that financing can be met 
locally. 

Senator Dove.as. I call your attention to the next objection of the 
Bureau of the Budget, then, where it says 

The proposed program requires substantial State or local financial participa- 
tion ; there is strong doubt whether most rural areas could adequately meet these 
self-help qualifications. 

In other words, you say they have adequate resources and the 
Bureau of the Budget says they do not have adequate resources. 

Senator CLrark. And you both agree they should not be helped. 

Mr. Morse. We are relying, Senator and members of the committee, 
in the Rural Development Program, to a maximum extent upon the 
leadership and initiative and abilities of the people in the rural areas. 

Senator Doveias. Without financial assistance from the Federal 
Government ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. With the assistance of financing which can be 
provided by the States, by industry and by the communities and 
counties themselves. 

Senator Dovucias. But this directly contradicts the Bureau of the 
Budget. They object even to S. 1433 on the ground that— 

The proposed program requires substantial State or local financial participation ; 
there is strong doubt whether most rural areas could adequately meet these 
self-help qualifications. 

That is a direct contradiction of the statement you have been making, 
but you both agree for opposite reasons that there should be no help 
given to the rural areas by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Morse. I think you need some interpretation on their statement. 
You may want to go into it further with the Bureau of the Budget. 

The rest of my statement, Mr. Chairman, is: The challenge in areas 
of low farm income is to help farm people adjust to changing condi- 
tions. Those who want to stay in farming should be helped to improve 
their operations; those who want to supplement their income with 
off-farm work or to work in cities should have reasonable opportunity 
to do so. The younger people especially should be assisted in finding 
and developing their best opportunities. 

The rural development program has been widely endorsed as sound 
and as a way to lift the income of farm families and to promote the 
economic progress of communities and areas. More people will be 
enabled to live on small farms and tracts of land in rural areas and 
enjoy more adequate family incomes. It is a long-time program from 
which great benefits will flow to low-income people and in strengthen- 
ing our entire Nation. 

I have appreciated this opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee. 

Senator Dovetas. I hope you do not believe we will be insulting you 
by asking you if this is a conversation program intended to give the 
low-income farmers a great deal of conversation ? 
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Mr. Morse. No, Senator, it is far from that, and it has been very 
stimulating to us to see the extent to which volunteer help moved for- 
ward when there was no appropriation by Congress the first year. 

I have pointed out there is action in 24 States ; alres idy and in other 
States they are active in development work because of this program. 

There are attachments to my testimony, Mr. Chairman, which you 

may want to consider putting in the record. 

Senator Doucias. Would you like to have them in the record?) We 
will do that, if you wish. 

Mr. Morse. I think it would be helpful. 

Senator Doucuias. They will be made a part of the record at the 

conclusion of your testimony then. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morse. One item or attachment repeats what is in the other 
printed volume or publications to which you previously referred but 
I think it would help complete this record if it also appeared here. 

Senator Doueias. Which one is that ? 

Mr. Morse. ‘The August 1955 copy of the News. 

Senator Dovcuas. That will be done. 

Mr. Morse. Thank you, sir. 

(The attachments to which Mr. Morse referred follow :) 


[Rural Development Program News] 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., August 1955. 


NEWSLETTER WILL REPORT RDP PROGRESS 


This is the first issue of a newsletter on progress in the rural development pro- 
gram, aim of which is to “open wider the doors of opportunity” for more farm 
families. It is written for community, government, and agricultural leaders 
who are taking part in the program and for the members of interested organ- 
izations, representatives of news media, and private citizens who want to keep 
informed about what is being done. 

The newsletter will contain information and ideas important to the people 
whose efforts will make the rural development program succeed. It should act 
both as a channel of communication and a means of coordinating a widespread 
program in which many people take part. 

The letter will appear as developments in the program warrant. The Depart- 
ment would like to hear from these who have items of interest to others in the 
field of rural development, or who wish to comment on the material they find 
here. 

ACTION TO DATE 


Late in April, Secretary of Agriculture Benson sent his report, The Develop- 
ment of Agriculture’s Human Resources, to the President with a series of 
recommendations for improving incomes and living standards in low-income rural 
areas. He presented a picture of the hardship and privation suffered by many 
families because of inadequate incomes. He pointed out that in 1950 about 15 
million farm families had cash incomes from all sources of less than $1,000, and 
that there are “nearly a thousand counties in the United States where more 
than half of the farmers are mainly dependent on the income from small, poorly 
paying farms.” 

Secretary Benson’s recommendations call for increased credit, extension, and 
technical aid for these small farmers; special research; better education and 
training for their children; more industrial development in the areas they live 
in: and the maximum of local initiative and control. He recommended pilot 
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operations in 50 of the 1,000 counties in fiscal year 1956 in order to gain experi- 
ence for a broadened program. 

Since the Secretary’s report and recommendations went to the President, the 
fullowing major actions have been taken: 

1. Secretary Benson named Under Secretary True D. Morse as the major 
Department official responsible for coordination of the program. 

2. A committee was formed within the Department with representatives from 
all agencies directly concerned in the program. 

3. An interdepartmental Rural Development Committee was formed consisting 
of the Under Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries of the Departments of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Labor; Commerce; and Agriculture. 

4. A bill was passed by Congress to authorize concentrating certain funds for 
cooperative extension work in areas of low-income farmers. 

5. Bills were introduced in the House and the Senate to amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act to permit making loans to part-time farmers. Congress 
did not act on this legislation. 

6. Representatives of the Department of Agriculture and other Federal depart- 
ments met in Memphis June 7 and 8, with representatives from the land-grant 
colleges and universities of 28 States to discuss the rural development program. 

7. The deans of agricultural colleges have been asked to outline procedures 
they plan to use in moving forward with the program. Additional meetings are 
being called to firm up State plans. 

8. The Southeastern County Development Association met July 20-22. Under 
Secretary Morse in addressing the meeting said, “Our Nation is deeply indebted 
to the constructive leadership which has been pressing forward with area develop- 
ment programs. You have pioneered—and shown the way to more prosperity 
and a fuller life. Now we must challenge the leadership in all areas to become 
more effective in projecting programs ahead—and then move more vigorously 
toward new and higher goals.” 

APPROPRIATIONS 


Congress was asked to appropriate $3 million for work with low-income farmers 
and to provide $30 million in lending authority for the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration for loans to small farmers and part-time farmers. 

On June 21, Under Secretary Morse testified on the proposed program before 
the House subcommittee. “The modesty of our request,” he said, “is not a 
measure of the size of the problem. Neither is it attributable to a lack of zeal in 
its solution. * * * The rural development program has in it a substantial ele- 
ment of pioneering and should provide for some scouting before a full-scale 
project is undertaken. We wish to avoid the errors that come from expanding 
too rapidly on the basis of limited experience. * * *” 

The House Appropriations Committee recommended passage of the proposals 
submitted by the Department—but floor action took out funds totaling $380,000 
for some research activities—and took out all of the $30 million of lending 
authority. 

Thus, funds totaling $2,620,000 for research, education, and administrative 
work in behalf of low-income farmers were approved by the House. But in the 
Senate, only authority to increase Farmers’ Home Administration production 
and subsistence loans by $15 million was approved along with $350,000 to ad- 
minister the additional FHA loan activities. Only the two FHA funds were 
passed by Congress and are available. 

No money was appropriated for the special extension research, soil conserva- 
tion, marketing and information services—nor for the proposed 50 pilot opera- 
tions. 

An appropriation of $1,350,000, requested for the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the Department of Labor to strengthen that agency’s facilities 
for assisting low-income and part-time farmers in securing available employment 
opportunities, was also denied by Congress. 


PILOT PROGRAMS 
As a key part of the work for this year, Secretary Benson recommended “the 


launching of pilot operations in not less than 50 of the 1,000 low-income 
counties. * * *” 
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“Thus practical experience can be gained in a limited number of areas, and 
those elements of the program which proved most successful can be utilized 
as the program is broadened. In the pilot operations, efforts will be made to 
develop the best practical program of action, having in mind the people, the 
resources, and the whole range of opportunities.” 

Since no funds were appropriated to finance this special work the original 
recommendation cannot be fully carried out. 

At the Memphis meeting some State leaders said they would carry forward 
pilot operations regardless of whether additional funds were available. It 
is the hope that there will be many such programs carried forward within the 
limits of local resources and funds already available. 

The FHA will be able to cooperate with such efforts with the assistance of 
the $15 million additional funds provided for production and subsistence loans. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Another part of the program is: “Request the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to encourage the States to expand vocational training in 
areas of low income, instituting as many as 12 pilot operations during the school 
term starting in the fall of 1955 in order to gain experience needed for broad 
expansion of this extremely vital part of the total program.” 

This calls for State and local action. Doors must be opened for youth of low- 
income farm families to get more vocational training. Without this opportu- 
nity they start life with a handicap which may never be overcome. Industries 
and businesses are penalized for lack of well-trained workers—and the whole 
Nation suffers along with the local communities. 

We are a great industrial Nation—s6.5 percent of the people are not on 
farms. As youths move into the offices and factories of the Nation, they must 
be better educated and have training in trades and skills. 

An executive of a large company reported that in seeking a location for 
a new factory, “we turned our search to communities which had not yet been 
industrially developed, but which offered good vocational training which would 
assist us in developing the needed skills.” 

A new school year is just ahead. The leadership of every community should 
review the extent to which their schools will this year be doing a better job 
of giving youth the training needed in our mechanized and largely industrial 
Nation. The question should be asked, Will our vocational training help 
attract industries—or cause us to be passed by? 

Whether youths remain on farms or leave for other employment—they need 
more voeational training. 


ORGANIZING FOR THE PROGRAM 


At the Memphis conference, a working group discussed the kind of organi- 
zation that would permit effective coordination of the rural development pro- 
gram and encourage action. 

The two committees at the Federal level, one within the Department of 
Agriculture and one of representatives from Federal departments concerned in 
the program, will continue to function. 

It was suggested that each State set up a committee of agencies servicing 
agriculture to coordinate operations and advise on them. The dean of the 
school of agriculture of the land-grant college or the person to whom the 
directors of extension and the experiment station report would take the lead. 
As first action, he might call together representatives of agencies or organiza- 
tions that can contribute to the program. ‘These representatives would elect 
officers and expand membership in the committee to include other organizations, 
if necessary. 

The Memphis working group suggested that these State advisory committees 
might help in the determination of leadership in the county programs. ‘The 
county leader would arrange for a meeting of representatives of local agencies 
and organizations. 
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Instead of describing detailed methods of coordinating the Federal, State, 
and local phases of the rural development program, the Memphis working group 
cited three basic concepts: Local people should take the initiative in making 
decisions. The agency people should fit their operations to the actions of 
local groups. There should be broad general understanding of the role of each 
agency in this program. 

LOCAL LEADERS COMMENT 


Since information on the proposed rural development program was made 
public, many local leaders have written to Members of Congress and to Secre- 
tary Benson and Under Secretary Morse about the program and the need in 
their communities for the kind of cooperative effort described. LTlere are some 
excerpts from typical letters : 

The executive vice president of a community development association in West 
Virginia—‘‘Your new plan is down the center line of exactly what we have been 
striving to do for the part-time farmers in this distress labor area. * * * One 
of our objectives is to achieve a pooling of resources in particular areas so such 
farmers can manage the equipment and fertilization necessary to build them up 
into satisfactory profits. All this is tied in with an overall land use plan for 
the county.” 

A school superintendent in Arkansas * * we are already on the way doing 
many of the things the report to Congress suggests, we have the technical 
know-how to do some of these things, but we need some help. 

The secretary of the chamber of commerce in a Michigan town—“There are 
many people living on farms in this area who are well prepared and adapted 
to the rural life. With modern machinery, they can operate their farms with 
time to spare. If there was some sort of industry centrally located where it 
could be reached easily, these people could do a good job of producing in such 
industry along with their farm operations and their standard of living cculd be 
improved immensely.” 


6 634 


THE ROLE OF HEW 


The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is planning to coordinate 
its programs with those of the USDA and the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor in rural counties where there are development programs. Vocational 
education, public assistance, public health, and rehabilitation of the disabled 
all will be used as the situation warrants. The expansion of old age and sur- 
vivors insurance coverage to farm operators and farm workers is, of course, 
a program in which interdepartmental cooperation also will continue to be carried 
forward. 

INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


The Department has material available for distribution that provides back- 
ground information on low-income farming in the United States and on the 
rural development program: 

1. The Development of Agriculture’s Human Resources, the 48-page report 
of Secretary Benson giving information on the problem and a detailed discussion 
of possible action. 

2. Low-income farm people, a list of selected books, pamphlets, bulletins, and 
periodicals on low-income farming. 

3. Summary of discussions at the Memphis conference on rural development 

4. Testimony before the House Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations 
and copies of addresses on the subject. 

5. List of counties in generalized low-income areas. 

If you wish any of this material, write the Office of Information, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 





[Rural Development Program News] 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., February 1957. 


At present more than 34 members of farm organizations (Farm Bureau, 
National Grange, and Farmers Union) are serving on State-level rural develop- 
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ment committees. Further evidence of the support major farm organizations 
are giving the new program are two important policy statements recently issued. 

Addressing the annual meeting of the American Farm Bureau Federation in 
mid-December, President Charles B. Shuman said, “the new experimental rural 
development program is providing a pattern which can help bring about the 
adjustments needed to improve the opportunities for low-income families either 
within or outside agriculture.” Mr. Shuman pointed out that farmers had made 
great progress during recent years, yet many opportunities exist for further 
improvement. He cited the 1954 census of agriculture which shows that more 
than 2.5 million families living on farms have gross sales of less than $2,500. 
Half these families are part-time or residential farmers, but for 1.2 million of 
them farming is the major source of income. The Farm Bureau head observed 
that the problem of many low-income farmers is “largely a social-educational 
problem.” 

Urging support of the rural development program, he said, “county and State 
farm bureau organizations can do much to speed up this program and to develop 
similar activities wherever the problem exists. By working with business, civie, 
and other organizations, much can be done to improve off-the-farm job oppor- 
tunities in rural areas.” 

In its recently published list of legislative policies and programs for 1957, the 
National Grange states, “We support the rural development program sponsored 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. We favor voluntary partici- 
pation by farm people and rural communities, and urge that local direction be 
encouraged,” 











TIPPAH COUNTY, 
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D PROJECTS TO MEET FARMING PROBLEMS 





People in Tippah County, one of Mississippi's three pilot counties, are doing 
something about the serious farm probieins that they list in a recent report: too 
many small, inefficient farms, shrinking cotton allotments, inadequate farm 
financing and marketing facilities, lack of motivation for on-the-farm betterment. 

They're meeting these problems through the work of the broadly representative 
rural development committee and through other cooperative projects within the 
farm-business community. For example, the committee organized a trade day 
awards program, with a registered Jersey cow as first prize. Nineteen registered 
Jerseys have been placed with county farmers through this project. They are 
constantly adding communities to their vigorous organized community program, 
Which includes prizes of $2,000. A labor survey has been completed to gain 
information for increased industry, and a small clothing factory, employing 250 
people, has already located in the county. Money raised by local subscription 
financed a milk receiving plant, which will not only employ county workers but 
also provide a new market for dairy farmers. 

The county rural development committee includes farm, business, civic, youth, 
and Government representation. Three Extension Service employees are working 
part time on the program, and one SCS specialist has also been added to the 
county staff. 





MICHIGAN 





APPOINTS PROGRAM LEADER FOR PENINSULA AREA 











Dr. Daniel W. Strut, an extension economist with broad experience in 
the United States and abroad, has been appointed to head Michigan’s resource 
development program covering the entire Upper Peninsula. The continuing edu- 
cation service of Michigan State University has joined with its extension service 
to provide administrative leadership for a unified economic and social develop- 
ment program in this area, where there are many small, low-income farms. 
Using the resources of Michigan State University, leaders in the program are 
aiming at broad-scale development in the area, adapting adult education tech- 
niques to requirements of the program. Dr. Strut will have a staff of two people 
from the Extension Service. Five members of the continuing education service 
will also be attached to his office. 











TENNESSEE ADDS 2 COUNTIES; TOTAL NOW 5 


Two additional pilot counties in Tennessee—Marion and Houston—have joined 
the rural-development program, bringing the total to five for the State. 
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Marion, in the southeast part of the State, has some 900 farms, more than half 
of which are part time and residential. The county’s recently formed rural 
development committee is broadly representative, includes farmers, teachers, law- 
yers, businessmen, and employees of both agricultural and nonagricultural 
agencies. 

Houston County, a small county in the northwest, had only 622 farms in 1954. 
A merchant, Carlisle Mitchum, heads the representative rural development com- 
mittee and the county agent, J. D. Lewis, is secretary. To help people maintain 
adequate homesteads in the county, its leaders are seeking industry which will 
provide off-the-farm jobs. Members of the Tennessee Rural Development Com- 
mittee assisted leaders in both counties to organize their programs. 

Green Gold is the title of a report on timber resources in the Cumberland 
Plateau region of eastern Kentucky which was issued through the cooperative 
efforts of the Kentucky Bankers’ Association, the State departments of eco- 
nomic development and conservation, and the United States Forest Service. At- 
tractively illustrated with photographs of the region’s fine stands of timber and 
easy-to-read charts and maps, the report invites businessmen to look into wood 
industry prospects in east central Kentucky. Green Gold is similar to another 
cooperative forest resources report titled ““Micova,” covering the middle Connect- 
icut Valley region. A third report is in preparation describing forest resources 
in the area where Virginia, West Virginia, and Kentucky meet. Effective presen- 
tation of area resources is a big step toward area development. These cooper- 
ative United States Forest Service development group reports are models of re- 
source salesmanship. (For information, contact regional foresters of the U. S. 
Forest Service. ) 


PROGRAM AIDS AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT, SAYS PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


Calling attention to the tremendous productivity of the Nation, $412 billion 
worth of goods and services in 1956, and urging alertness to possible inflation 
dungers, President Eisenhower sent his annual economic report to the Congress 
early in January. Ina section, Promoting Agricultural Adjustments, the report 
singles out the rural development program for special mention. “Progress will 
come in part through better farming (in low-income areas)” says the report, 
“but education and vocational training, improvement of health and personal 
security, information on full-time job opportunities off the farm, and part-time 
farming supplemented by other employment also have important roles to play.” 


IN BRIEF 


With two formal meetings already held, Florida’s planning committee is dic- 
cussing a rural development program for the State and naming a pilot county. 

During 1956 farmers working part time in trades and industry in the United 
States obtained 7,390 land-bank loans totaling almost $34 million through local 
national farm-loan associations. The Farm Credit Act was amended in 1955 
to enable lending to this group of farmers—a major aid in achieving more rural 
development. 

A current publication of the Federal Civil Defense Administration, Ten Steps 
to Industrial Survival candidly states the need for dispersion of industry as an 
essential national defense step. According to the CD booklet, dispersion “is a 
necessary means of industrial survival” although it creates many difficult prob- 
lems, affecting the lives of workers, the community, and the economy of 
metropolitan areas. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service has prepared a list of marketing and 
processing operations best suited to low-income rural areas. Many industries 
on the list would provide off-farm employment and also better farm marketing 
facilities in an area. (To get a copy, write Rural Development Program News, 
Office of Information, Department of Agriculture, Washington 24, D. C.) 

Hardin County, Ill., in an almost completely rural Ohio River area, has 
published a pamphlet giving a thumbnail sketch of the county’s resources, which 
include fluorspar, timber, rock products, coal, Ohio River water. The pamphlet 
is a model of concise presentation. 

An article in a recent issue of Fortune magazine stressing the need for objective 
evaluation of areas being considered for plant location has high praise for rural 
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areas. Entitled “Where To Put Your Plant,” the article states: “The primary 
advantage of country labor is not so much lower hourly rates, but higher produc- 
tivity * * *.” In rural areas “a factory job offers relatively high and regular 
pay and shorter hours (in relation to other jobs in the area). Country factories, 
therefore, usually get the pick of the local labor market.” 

On many small farms the conservation reserve part of the soil-bank program 
offers an added source of regular income plus real long-term conservation benefits. 
A new USDA publication. The Soil Bank’s Conservation Reserve, tells all about 
it. (To get a copy, write Office of Information, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C.) 

Note: In some copies of the December News, A. E. Triviz, associate director of 
the New Mexico Extension Service was referred to as the dean of agriculture. 
Dr. Robert A. Black is dean of agriculture in New Mexico. 


PILoT COUNTIES AND AREAS IN THE RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 1956-57 


Alabama: Chilton, Fayette. 

Arkansas: Ouachita, Phillips, Van Buren. 
Georgia: Habersham, Meriwether, Twiggs, Wayne. 
Illinois: Alexander-Pulaski area. 

Indiana: Perry. 

Kentucky: Butler,’ Elliott,’ Metcalfe.’ 

Louisiana : Avoyelles, Franklin, Washington. 
Maine: Washington. 

Maryland: Garrett. 

Michigan: Delta, Mackinac. 

Minnesota: Carlton, Hubbard, Itasca. 
Mississippi: Covington, Holmes, Tippah. 
Missouri: Dent Douglas, Taney. 

New Mexico: Sandoval, Santa Fe. 

North Carolina: Anson, Bertie, Watauga. 

Ohio: Guernsey, Monroe. 

Oklahoma : Cherokee, Choctaw. 

Pennsylvania: Fayette. 

South Carolina: Berkeley, Chesterfield, Bamberg. 
Tennessee : Grainger, Hardin, Macon, Houston, Marion. 
Texas: Camp-Franklin-Titus area, Cherokee, Shelby-San Augustine area. 
Virginia: Carroll, Cumberland. 

West Virginia: Lewis,’ Raleigh.’ 

Wisconsin: Price, Sawyer. 


1 Area center. 
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See Rural Development Pilot Counties 
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[In addition there was supplied and placed in the files of the com- 
mittee a publication, Progress in the Rural Development Program, 
September 1956 and a special report, Rural Resource Development, 
February 1957. | 

Senator Dovcrias. The next witness is Mr. Rocco Siciliano, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor. 

I had not realized, Mrs. Wickens, that you were Mr. Rocco Siciliano. 


STATEMENT OF ROCCO SICILIANO, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
LABOR, AS PRESENTED BY MRS. ARYNESS JOY WICKENS, DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR FOR MANPOWER AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


Mrs. Wickens. Senator, this is not a case of mistaken identity, but 
a case of conflict between two Senate committees. 

Senator Doucras. Very well. 

Mrs. Wickens. If the committee will permit, I should like to pre- 
sent Mr. Siciliano’s apologies; but at this moment he is testifying 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations at a meet- 
ing which was postponed for a week, due to circumstances beyond 
either their control or ours. 

Senator Dovenas. We are very glad to welcome you here. 

Mrs. Wickens. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Siciliano has prepared a rather 
long statement for the record, and, in view of the time, I think it 
might save the committee’s time, if it is agreeable to you, if this were 
introduced for the record and if I read a brief summary of these 
remarks, which was also prepared by Mr. Siciliano. 

Senator Dovucias. Very well. 

Mrs. Wickens. We will address ourselves primarily to those mat- 
ters in the bill with which the Department of Labor is primarily 
concerned. 

It is my underst: — at this time that the committee is interested 
principally in three bills, S. 104, S. 964, and S. 1433. 

Senator Douauas. Yes. 

Mrs. Wickens. As you know, the Department of Labor is very 
much concerned with the problem of labor- surplus areas and with 
helping to design measures for dealing with it. This concern stems 
from our legislative mandate to foster and promote the welfare of 
wage earners. Our studies during the postwar years and the de- 
velopment of our labor-market information program have made the 
Department the authoritative source of knowledge about local employ- 
ment conditions. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a rather lengthy prepared statement here. 
If it pleases the subcommittee, I will limit my remarks today to the 
matters of greatest concern to the Department of Labor and file the 
full prepared statement for the record. 

The problem whic h prese ntly gives us concern is the existence of 
small pockets of relatively substantial une mployment in the face of 
unpar: alleled national prosperity. The problem is not a sectional one. 
It is not confined, as some suppose, to a few regions or States. The 
19 major areas and the 59 smaller areas which were on the substantial 
labor-surplus list for March 1957 are located in 22 States and in 
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Puerto Rico. Combined, these areas represent only 5 percent of the 
Nation’s labor force, but they account for approximately 10 percent 
of the Nation’s unemployed. 

Many of the major areas presently on the labor-surplus list have 

ersistent unemployment problems. Relatively heavy unemployment 
in other of the areas is due to temporary cutbacks in the production 
of autos, nonelectrical machinery, and railroad equipment. In smaller 
labor- surplus areas, long-range employment cutbacks in coal mining, 
textiles, and ordnance, as well as lack of an adequate industrial base, 
are the most common causes of substantial unemployment. On the 
average, unemployment in these labor-surplus areas represented over 
8 percent of their labor force early this year. 

The persistence of this degree of unemployment in some areas is 
properly a matter for Fede ‘al concern. Legislation of the type pro- 
posed by the bills before this committee is a recognition of the growing 
feeling that the Federal Government must take bold steps to assist 
these areas to alleviate conditions of substantial and persistent un- 
employment. We are happy that this is not a partisan objective. 

Mr. Chairman, with regard to the responsibility for administra- 
tion of the program, I would like to make a comment. 

Both S. 104 and S. 1433 would establish an Area Assistance Admin- 
istrator in the Department of Commerce. S. 964 proposes the crea- 
tion of a new independent agency within the executive branch, an Area 
Redevelopment Administration. The creation of an independent 
agency runs counter to what I believe is sound policy—to avoid a 
proliferation of independent executive agencies. 

Senator Dovenas. You favor having this in the Department of 
Commerce ? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. You do not want it in the Department of Labor? 

Mrs. Wickens. No, sir. 

Senator Dovexas. This is something unusual for the Department 
of Labor. 

Mrs. Wickens. May I reserve my answer, sir? 

Senator Douaias. Surely. 


AREAS ELIGIBLE FOR ASSISTANCE 


Mrs. Wickens. To continue, S. 1483 and S. 964 propose somewhat 
different tests or criteria for determining whic h areas shall be eligible 
for assistance. I believe the criteria included in S. 1433 are better 
designed to identify those areas which have serious and long-term 
unemployment problems, and I emphasize the words “long-term un- 
employment problems.” 

S. 1433 specifies that the Secretary of Labor designate as areas 
of substantial and persistent unemployment, labor market areas in 
which unemployment is currently at least 8 percent of the labor force 
and has been 8 percent or more for most of each of the preceding 2 
years. 

The criteria of S. 964 are somewhat different. There are four 
aspects of the criteria in S. 964 about which we are quite concerned. 
I shall just mention them now, as they are treated at some length in 
my prepared statement. 
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First is the matter of the designation of areas to be eligible for 
financial assistance. We feel the Secretary of Labor should be charged 
with this responsibility. The Labor Department, in the course of 
many years of study and analysis of the problem of localized unem- 
jloyment, has accumulated unique experience and resources which 
would enable it to carry out this part of the program most expedi- 
tiously. 

Senator Dovenas. You want this program administered by the De- 
partment of Commerce, but you want the Department of Labor given 
the authority to specify the areas in which the Department of Com- 
merce can carry out its activities ? 

Mrs. Wickens. Senator, under the terms of S. 1433, as I read the 
bill, the criteria are quite specific. What is therefore given to the 
Secretary of Labor is a factfinding undertaking under which, as we 
are now presently finding the facts in this case, he would presumably 
report to the Administrator the facts in this matter, and it does not 
give the Secretary of Labor administrative judgment in this matter. 

Senator Doucias. Would the Secretary of Commerce, or whoever 
is delegated within that Department to administer S. 1433, have the 
power to designate any areas which have not been certified by the 
Department of Labor ? 

Mrs. Wickens. I am not a lawyer. I would not wish to speak from 
a legal point of view, but it does not seem to me that he would, sir. 

Senator Doveras. In other words, he would be confined to adminis- 
tering the program in those areas which have been certified by the 
Department of Labor? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes. 

I would ask your permission, sir, in the event I am incorrect legally 
here, that a further statement be made for the record at that point. 

Senator Ciark. As I read S. 1433 quickly, I get the impression that 
the Department of Labor would have the final say-so on whether an 
area was in surplus unemployment, and there would be no discretion 
vested in the Administrator. Is that in accordance with your views? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir. That is in accordance with our views. 

Senator Ciark. I gather you do not think there should be any dis- 
cretion left with the Administrator? , 

Mrs. Wickens. No. We believe insofar as it is practicable to do so, 
criteria should be set forth in the law; and I make this point a little 
further in my testimony, if I may, Senator. 

Second, we are fearful that the specific unemployment rate criteria 
in S. 964 are not sufficiently restrictive; that they would permit areas 
to be certified for assistance on the basis of temporary rather than 
only long-standing unemployment problems. In addition, disere- 
tionary authority is conferred upon the Administrator to designate 
industrial redevelopment areas when in his opinion “there has existed 
substantial and persistent unemployment for an extended period of 
time.” This is the basis of my third point. 

Senator CLrark. Would you prefer to finish the statement before 
we question you? 

Mrs. Wickens. I do not mind, sir. Please proceed. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Chairman, may I? 

Senator Douetas. Surely. 
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Senator CrarK. This second point which you raise, at least to some 
extent, Iam responsible for. In coal areas in Pennsylvania we have 
this problem that there is substantial male unemployment. That is 
alleviated to some extent by the women in the family getting work in 
garment factories, which I feel to be soci: lly undesirable in the long 
run. Therefore, at least in my judgment, that kind of an area ought 
to be available for area redevelopment assistance in order to make jobs 
for the men so that the women can go back to taking care of their 
families. But unless you would have these relatively nonrestrictive 
criteria for determining the existence of the unemployment, and un- 
Jess there is a good deal of discretion left in the Administrator, it 
would be my fear we would not be able to get the help in that respect 
when it is needed. 

I wonder if you would care to comment on that ? 

Mrs. Wickens. If I may proceed to the next paragraph it answers 
this in part, and then I would like to return to it. But in substance we 
have been dealing with the classification of these areas in the Depart- 
ment of Labor for many years. They are used now administratively 
in a number of programs. One case is the Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4. Another has to do with some of the foreign trade acts. We 
find that there is great pressure applied for the classification of an 
area in a particular category. 

So it seemed to us it would be advisable to have criteria which were 
as clearly specified as possible. 

I would say if you wished to take account of this other fact, it 
might be advisable to handle the language a bit more specifically. 
Otherwise it appears to us that there are too many doors open here 
and that, in fact, the Administrator would be subject to a lot of quite 
difficult pressures and would have so little upon which to go, if I 
may say so, in determining oy: y: 

Senator CrarK. Of course I think you may have a point there. We 
had intended to leave that to the discretion of the Admini istrator, 


thinking it would be unwise to try to put him in a straitiacke by cle- 
fining specifically in the legislation what he must look to. Bu would 
the Department of Labor have any objection to a provision in this bill 


which would make it possible to put these funds to work in areas such 
as those in Pennsylvania which I just outlined to you, where these 
conditions exist ? 

Mrs. Wickens. I should not wish to express a perso! nul opinion on 


that, sir. To the best of my knowledge this particular point has not 
been raised. I do not mean the discretionary point, but the point of 
7 . : 1 

the social problem you are raising, which I am sure we are all aware 
of. Ishould only say that the simpler your criteria, ‘the more clear- 
cut they are; and the less this becomes a football the easier it is for 


the Administrator to handle it. 
If, therefore, there are other conflicting criteria, then I would : 
as a matter of years of experience in trying to deal * vith this ] oat of 
program, that it is important it be written specifically into the bill. 
Senator Crark. The thine that concerns me < ‘that your present 
criteria fail to meet the need which this bill is intended to meet, not 
only with respect to this business of unemployment among the males 
and undesirable employment, as a whole, among the females; but = 30 
because the areas are so big a number of the most important places 
where help is needed would be missed. 
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If, for example, we use as a general area all of southeastern Penn- 
sylvania, that makes it impossible for areas within the city of Phila- 
delphia, where there is intense and chronic unemployment and obso- 
lescence, ever to qualify, because you throw in Chester and other 
counties around there that bring the level up. Yet there is a really 
shocking social need. 

The same thing would be true in western Pennsylvania where Wash- 
ington County is ; desper: itely in need of this kind of help, but because 
it is part of the greater Pittsburgh area for your statistical purposes, 
it will never be able to qualify. Perhaps I am anticipating your testi- 
mony a little bit. I did cheat and look at page 4 of your statement, 
but it does seem to me you do not meet either of those problems that 
confront us. 

Mrs. Wickens. Let me take this one and complete the statement a 
little later more specifically. The reason why these areas are as large 
as they are, or so defined as they are, is that these are areas which have 
been determined to be commuting areas. They are determined on the 
basis of standard areas cee ignated by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Here again, Senator, we have endeavored to follow est: ablished lines 
where the Bureau of sh Rudgel goes to considerable trouble to try to 
define an area in terms of the commuting distances and trading area, 
and so on. We have found, again reverting to the same kind of 
pressures I discussed with you a little earlier, that we must have some 
objective criterion on which to base the determination of the area. 
They are, therefore, not determined solely by us. 

I see your point and I can see there would be pockets here which 
might be more diflicult than the area as a whole. Yet our experience 
is—taking the Lowell and Lawrence areas—that people were commut- 
ing from there way into Boston daily, and were employed there. So 
the area of employment is much wider. 

Senator Ciark. I am suggesting that that is socially undesirable. 
In the coal areas of P ennsylvania we had men driving 100 miles over 
mountains, over icy roads in broken down jalopies, to get work some- 
where because they did not want to eave their homes and families. 
To me that seems to be a pretty bad thing 

Your criteria require a wo ane to have an automobile to get back 
and forth, because he cannot go by mass transportation any more in 
these big urban areas. For example, people go from Washington 
County all the way across Pittsburgh to pick up a job on the other 
side. I do not mean to be critical of you, but your criteria or statistics 


establish that. All Iam sa’ vine iat stants al basis of S. 1433, which 
oe are advocatins r, does not seem to me to vive re ‘lief at alk: 
Mr: . WwW ickeNns. This accounts for another point which I intended 


to re! * ‘to, and which I come to later, which has to do with part of a 
munic ipality. This was my next paragraph. This concerns us very 
much because we have no way of getting anything like these reliable 
data for a part of a county ora municipality. 

Senator Crark. Let me ask you this. Can you not use census tr chee 
Mrs. Wickens. But you see these determinations are made every 
months, and they are based on the best current information we can wei: 
Those are not tabulated by census tracts but come from une mployment 
compensation records, and from the employment records compiled by 
the State employment security agencies in cooperation with the Bu- 
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reau of Labor Statistics on a sample of firms. Hence, the fact that 
we do not have complete and comprehensive statistics on every firm in 
the area; nor does anyone on a current basis. 

Senator Cuark. But under our bill the Administrator is permitted 
to make a specific survey to obtain that data in areas which are so 
small that they do not even get covered in your present statistics. 

Mrs. Wickens. That is quite true, but I am saying something differ- 
ent. [am saying to you where you have a test of persiste nt unemploy- 
ment, that is, over a period of time, unless your costs are to be virtu: lly 
prohibitive, you will want to tie this up to some established reporting 
system. I grant you the reporting system should not be the con- 
trolling criteria. Weall grant that. 

Senator Doveras. But you would make it so. You would make 
your reporting system the controlling factor. We want to take it into 
consideration but not make it the exclusive factor. 

Mrs. Wickens. I think you are going to have very considerable 
difficulty in getting objective criteria. 

Senator Cirark. Let me make this suggestion: Would not the public 
assistance rolls, which are usually kept maybe not on a census tract 
basis, but it seems to me on a ward, or at any rate, less than a county 
basis, can give you the information in many instances ? 

Mrs. Wickens. I doubt that they would, but I should say I am not 
expert on those ee as I have not looked into them for many 
years. But this is one point, in which, in all honesty, we did disagree 
with S. 964. If I may proceed I will finish those two paragraphs and 
then say to you the problems of providing any objective criteria here 
are very difficult problems. 

Senator Crark. Which is why we left it to the discretion of the 
Administrator. 

Mrs. Wickens. That just shifts the trouble. It does not end the 
trouble. 

Senator Crark. I think you have to say that almost everyone of us 
in public life, whether on the legislative or executive side, has to use 
our best judgment. 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crark. And if you give general criteria I think we are in 
pretty good shape without putting on a straitjacket, which is, I am 
afraid, your suggestion. 

Mrs. Wickens. If I may explain, sir, statistics are my business. I 
have been in this business for long acute to know that when statistics 
become criteria for the determination of anything with a dollar value 
on it, they often prove a protection to the person administering what- 
ever is involved, providing you do have the statistics which serve 
your ends. If they do not, then this is another matter. 

Senator Crark. But you see, we did not want to provide a welfare 
state for administrators. We do not think they need any more 
protection. 

Mrs. Wickens. I do not think I should comment on that. Continu- 
ing with my statement, lastly, the bill gives the Administrator a great 
deal of nespecd = determining the geographical boundaries of rede- 
velopment are It states that such areas “may include one or more 
counties, or one or more municipalities, or a part of a county or munici- 
pality.” We believe that this authority is broader than is needed and 
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could open the door to the designation of segments of areas on an 
arbitrary and unrealistic basis. 

Senator Doveras. This is a very important point you now give us. 
You would confine the field to the areas which the Department of 
Labor certifies as having more than a given percentage of unemploy- 
ment for a given period of time; but, of course, you are aware of the 
fact that your areas do not cover the entire country. 

Mrs. Wickens. Certainly. 

Senator Doveras. If I may just give you an illustration from my 
own State of Illinois. We have two counties on the Ohio River, Pope 
and Hardin Counties, which are dependent on the fluorspar industry, 
but they are not covered in your labor market area. The nearest is 
Herrin, Murphysboro and West Frankfort, although that is at least 
50 miles to the north of these areas. Yet Pope and Hardin Counties 
are two counties which have as high a rate of unemployment and 
underemployment as, I suppose, any two counties in my State. 

Simil ar ly, we have had test imony from Walsenburg, Colo., which is 
an old mining community and not m any labor market area, and yet it 
is in great distress. I am not certain Trinidad, Colo., is in a labor 
market area. 

So you have needy areas with high unemployment which are not 
covered by your figures. Am I wrong ? 

Mrs. Wickens. That list to which you are referring is the regular 
survey list but it is our policy to survey any area such as the ones you 
are referring to, on a special basis upon request. We have tried to 
confine our surveys to industrial areas rather than purely agricultural 
areas for obvious reasons, I think. 

Senator Dovugias. This is a mixed mining and farming area. 

Mrs. Wickens. Mr. Coates, who is with me and in charge of our 
community employment program in the Bureau of E mployment Se- 
curity, tells me that other areas are sur veyed but they are not surveyed 
continuously, but are surveyed on a spot basis and for inclusion in the 
Defense Manpower Policy No. 4. 

Senator Doveras. I have been reading your area classification sum- 
maries for a number of years and you always stopped at the Herrin, 
Murphysboro, West Fr: inkfort boundary and never got south. Nor 
have I ever seen any references to Walsenburg, Colo. 

Senator Ciark. Could I ask Mrs. Wickens this question? I havea 
letter addressed to the committee under date of April 2, from Mr. 
Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, in your Departinent, in which, in response to an inquiry by me 
with respect to the surplus labor situation in Bedford and Huntingdon 
Counties, Pa., he reported that— 


While these areas have relatively high rates of unemployment they do not meet 
certain criteria with regard to minimum size areas eligible for classification 
under the Department of Labor’s area classification program. These criteria 
require that an area must have a total labor force of at least 15,000 in order to be 
considered in the classification as an area of substantial labor surplus, and the 
surveys submitted by the Pennsylvania agency show that the labor force in each 
of these two counties totaled approximately 13,200 on February 20, 1957. 


I suggest that unemployment criteria which make it impossible, as it 
would be under S. 1: 433, to provide any help in Bedford and Hunting- 
don Counties, is not sound. 
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Mr. Wickens. Senator, the best I can say to you is that it is not my 
understanding that it was our assumption that the present cutoff 
points would “necessarily be retained in the administration of such a 
bill as is proposed in S. 1433. If there were reason to survey smaller 
areas of an industrial type, as opposed to an agricultural type, I see no 
reason why we could not do so. 

Senator Ciark. In other words, your Department would be flexible, 
too’ 

Mrs. Wickens. Be flexible with reference to an employment figure 
which determined the areas to be surve »yed, certainly, in response to 
the wishes of Congress. Our reason for not surveying the smaller 
areas on a continuing basis is one of staff time, and the staff time of the 
State and local people ; but I would not say we would hold rigidly to 
these three classifications. 

Senator CLarK. I am sure you would not need to. 

Mrs, Wickens. It is not necessary at all to do so. It is a question 
of the policy of the Congress and of the Administrator. I would not 
feel, and in fact I am sure that the Secretary of Labor would not wish 
to be arbitrary on this point. 

Senator Ciark. I am sure he would not either. All Senator Doug- 
las and I are suggesting is we believe in order to meet this need we 
have to provide legislation which will provide greater flexibility than 
presently exists. 

Senator Doveras. Yes. And if you limit the certification of these 
areas to unemployment figures going back over a period of time during 
most of which time they were not collected at all, then even if you 
have a little bit of reason and include them, the retroactive tests which 
you apply would disqualify them, even though actual conditions 
require treatment. 

Mrs. Wickens. No, sir. We have certified to such areas as being 
areas of substantial unemployment. 

Senator Doveras. Have you ever certified Pope and Hardin Coun- 
ties ? 

Mrs. Wickens. If I may finish. They are now certified as part of 
the Harrisburg, Ill., area. 

Senator Douvetas. Have you ever certified Walsenburg, Colo. ? 

Mr. Coates. We have surveyed it but have not certified it. 

Senator Doueias. You have? 

Mr. Coates. Yes. 

Senator Doveias. When was Walsenburg surveyed ? 

Mrs. Minter. The most recent survey of the Walsenburg and Trini- 
dad areas was made in March 1954 upon request. At that time the 
areas were identified as having relatively substantial unemployment. 
In these situations it is our practice to give the information to the 
Small Business Administration and the Department of Commerce for 
priority application of their assistance programs. 

Senator Dovenas. Have you ever collected unemployment figures? 

Mrs. Minter. Yes, we have. 

Senator Doueias. How long ago? 

Mrs. Mitter. As long as 5 years ago I know we had a survey. 

Senator Douetas. But the test is in the last 2 years. 

Mrs. Wickens. Senator, I was about to say, if I may finish this 
comment with reference to the smaller areas where there are not con- 
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tinuing statistics, we have in the past surveyed a number of areas 
under Defense Manpower Policy No. 4. An area may be too small to 
classify regularly, but if there is heavy unemployment, the area can 
request a speci ial survey, which will be made. If an employer in such 
an area is bidding on a Government contract or filing an application 
for special tax amortiz: ition, he can request a special certification re- 
garding surplus labor in the ares 1, and this will be given by the State 
employ ment service. He is then eligible for the same set- aside provi- 
sions under Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 as an employer in a larger 
area regularly classified by the Bureau of Employment Security. The 
areas in which special surveys are made are not regularly listed in 
our reports. 

Senator Doveras. You used judgment then yourselves, and not mere 
unemployment percentages. 

Mrs. Wickens. We endeavored to reach an unemployment per- 
centage and get the best information running back that we could, with 
reference to those facts. 

Senator Dovenas. Then why do you object to the Administrator 
being given the power to do this? Are you the only ones who can use 
judgment and discretion in these matters? 

Mrs. Wickens. No, sir. Obviously not. 

Senator Douctas. Good. 

Mrs. Wickens. But I still would like to say that I think there 
should be as specific guides as can be put into this law. 

Senator Dove.as. I agree, but not so specific as to tie the hands 
of the Administrator and preclude the use of judgment and informal 
figures where the formal figures on unemployment are lacking. 

“Mrs. Wickens. I wish to say we do use some informal figures, if 
you like, because there is not, as the Senator knows, a precise tally 
of the number of persons unemployed at any one point in time except 
those getting unemployment compensation. Hetce, a certain amount 
of judgme nt 1s bound to be exercised. 

What you are substituting—and perhaps it is not your wish—is the 
judgment of some fact finders, or statisticians, if you like, or local em- 
ployment service people familiar with the area, for the judgment of 
the Administrator. Presumably he would act on the facts also, but it 
is essentially our feeling that this should be as precise as it can be, 
because when you begin to carve up areas you run into very real difli- 
culties of having the data. 

Senator Douctas. The first person who called our attention to the 
need for subdividing areas was the junior Senator from Vermont, 
Mr. Flanders, who pointed out the fact that he had a county in Ver- 
mont, one portion of which was relatively prosperous and the other 
portion, separated by mountains, extremely poor, and he insisted he 
must have smaller units than counties. 

Are you opposing the proposal of the Senator from Vermont and 
saying we must take the county as a whole? 

Mrs. Wickens. I have great respect for the junior Senator from 
Vermont. I should hate to oppose him. I do still think, thongh, 
that the commuting area is a matter which ought to be taken into 
account because it is one of the facts in any event—— 

Senator Doveias. Now you say the commuting area. You have an 
area in Illinois, the one at Litchfield, Mount Carmel, or Mount Ver- 
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non, Are those separate areas? Litchfield is separated from Mount 
Carmel. 

Mrs. Miter. I believe it is. 

Mrs. Wickens. I am sorry. I do not know. Mrs. Miller says she 
believes it is. 

Mrs. Mier. I believe they are separate areas. Mount Vernon is 
Bi irate from Litchfield. 

Senator Doveuas. If they are separate this objection of mine does 
not hold, but if they are, as I thought from the publication, one area, 
then that would be an area which sprawled all over Illinois, from an 
area 50 miles south of Springfield and close to the Illinois River, or 
relatively close to the Illinois River, being 40 miles from it, way over 
to the Wabash and then down on the Wabash still further. If that 
is one area there certainly should be the power to subdivide within it. 

I would say I respect your competence, Mrs. Wickens, but I would 
not say you deve ‘loped the labor market area to the point where that 
should be the sole and exclusive test as to whether or not an area or 
a locality is in distress. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the difference of 
opinion between you and me and Mrs. Wickens is that she still seems 
to feel that the commuting area is the proper criterion for a labor 
surplus area. I must say I dissent very strongly from that view 
for the reasons I have already indicated. I do not think it is realistic. 

Mrs. Wickens. Senator, this is not simply a commuting area. It 
has to do with the area within which people trade as well. 

Senator Douerias. The census area is much smaller. 

Mrs. Wickens. The census criteria, which I should be glad to sup- 
ply for the record, are more complex than the commuting area. 

Senator Ciark. I am sure of that. Take two specific instances. 
It would be my strong view that the labor area which you create in 
western Pennsylvania around Pittsburgh, and the labor area you 
create in southeastern Pennsylvania around Philadelphia, are both 
areas which do not meet the need at all as far as the purposes of this 
bill are concerned. They may meet many another need. 

Mrs. Wickens. Asa matter of fact, of course the area criteria which 
we set up, were designed for another purpose than this. 

Senator Ciark. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. That is just the point. These standards you set 
up in determining whether or not given geographical communities 
are in an area may be perfectly correct for your purpose, but they 
need not be correct for our purpose. What you are saying is you 
must consider our classification as not only persuasive but absolutely 
controlling in the administration of any program of laws. I would 

say it is very valuable evidence, and we are very glad we have this 
materinl, but I feel very strongly as Senator Clark does that it should 
not be made the sole test, and that all of these statistics should be our 
servants and not our masters. 

Mrs. Wickens. Well, sir, I could not disagree with you that sta- 
tistics should not be controlling. On the other hand, I am sure you 
are aware that this is the one systematic body of data existing, and 
that for many of these smaller communities we made surveys over 
past periods of time, although we do not make them every 2 months. 

You are also aware—and I do not mean to labor this point—that 
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unemployment figures are collected on the basis of where people live, 
but their employment figures are where you work, so you do have a 
bit of a problem. 

Now if I may proceed ? 

Senator Doveras. I would make one more point, if I may. 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes. 

Senator Doveias. Here you have an area of Herrin, Murphysboro, 
and West Frankfort, and we have had a lot of trouble on this one 

oint because the newspaper in Marion, a sister town, reports there 
is no unemployment there and everything is fine. It is true there is 
very little unemployment in Marion and not so much unemployment 
in Herrin, but a few miles to the north, in West Frankfort, is a com- 
munity in which there is virtually little employment. The whole 
community is on its back and the population fell from 14,000 to 8,000 
over a period of a few years, 

It is quite possible, although it is a high figure for the area as a 
whole, you might have the area disqualified from receiving any assist- 
ance, but West Frankfort could be in terrible condition. The same 
thing is true in Johnston City, or south of that in Cairo. 

Mrs. Wickens. I should like, if I may, to return to another point. 


INFORMATION AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


One of the most beneficial things that can be done by the Federal 
Government is to help community groups develop economic informa- 
tion and provide them with technical assistance. We place great 
emphasis on local responsibility in combating unemployment. But 
ii local efforts are to be successful, it is necessary that they be based 
on factual knowledge of local conditions and sound interpretation 
and analysis of those conditions in terms of their potential for 
economic development. 

Senator CLrark. You would not take the position that the only sta- 
tistical data from which the local communities can determine their 
own position can come from the Federal Department of Labor, would 
you! 

Mrs. Wickens. No, sir. Presumably a good deal of information 
such as the gentleman from the Department of Commerce referred 
to, is involved here. The resources of the community; the variety of 
things relating to their business, like industry and employment, and 
so forth. 

Senator Crark. And there may well be local sources of informa- 
tion which may be very helpful indeed. Is that not true? 

Mrs. Wickens. For the most part when it comes to statistics of 
employment and unemployment, they come through the mechanism 
of the Federal-State employment security system and State employ- 
ment services. ‘There is virtually nothing else that is reliable. 

Senator Crark. Again I suggest that the public assistance rolls 
cannot be entirely disregarded. 

Mrs. Wickens. Section 12 of S. 964 seems to require that all in- 
formation available in Federal agencies that may be useful in local 
economic development. be channeled to community groups, ete., solely 
through the Area Redevelopment Administrator. We feel that this 
would be unwise. 
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For example, if I may refer again to this, the Department of Labor, 
through its Bureau of Employment Security, shares in the oper ‘ation 
of the Federal-State employment security system. This system has 
component parts at the Federal, State and local levels of Govern- 
ment. We have established relationships with many community 
groups and are continuing to develop our program of making avail- 
able detailed manpower information and technical assistance on man- 
power utilization. We would not like to see this very useful relation- 
ship disrupted. Such programs of assistance to local groups, con- 
ducted by other agencies as well as the Labor Department, have much 
to contribute and should be strengthened, as provided in S. 1433. 

Senator Ciark. As I take a quick look at section 12 of S. 964— 
and it is a very quick look, so I can easily be wrong—it seems to me 
what you are speaking of there is permissive and not mandatory, 
and would not prevent the continuation of your direct contacts with 
local authorities. I am wondering on what you base your st: rr 
that section 12 requires that all information that may be useful i 
local economic development be channeled to community groups, ae 
solely through the Area Redevelopment Administrator. I see no pro- 
hibition against continuing the present sources of information back 
and forth. 

Mrs. Wickens. I assume it is based on the word “shall.” 

Senator CLark. But—and this is probably an unfair question—you 
“ not a lawyer, are you? 

Mrs. Wickens. No,sir. [am nota lawyer. 

Senator Ciark. That is one of my disabilities, that I am. 

Senator Doveras. There is nothing in section 12 to prohibit the 
other Departments from furnishing such information. 

Mrs. Wickens. The point we are trying to make is, and perhaps 
it is better developed in the longer testimony—but it is simply this: 
As you know, the employm« nt offices of the State employment Sserv- 
ices affiliated with the Federal Employment Service have done a good 
deal of work in trying to provide economic information on employ- 
ment and a variety of other things to local developmental groups. 
They have set up a very fine rel: ationship and we have a long record 
of numerous areas in which our people in the Bureau of Employment 
Security and the State and loc ral employment people have been very 
helpful. 

Senator CrarK. I agree with you. 

Mrs. Wickens. The point is, we would not in any way wish to 
interfere. 

Senator Ciark. I agree with you. 

Mrs. Wickens. We would rather see a grassroots sort of thing than 
have it funneled out of Washington. 

Senator Crark. I could not agree more, but I merely suggest you 
misinterpreted section 12. 

Mrs. Wickens. I shall have to defer on this point to those of you 
who know the law. 

The next point I want to make relates to vocational training. 

Part of the problem of adjustment to changing economic condi- 
tions faced by areas of substantial and persistent unemployment is 
that of the lack of balance between the old existing labor skills and 
the new industrial labor demands which must be developed in the 
area. S. 1433 and S. 964 properly recognize this problem by provid- 
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ing for vocational training or retraining of unemployed individuals 
residing in the areas designated. 

I feel, however, that as presently drawn the section on vocational 
training in 8S. 964 would not be as manageable—nor as effective—as 
it should be. Determination of the vocational training needs and 
the establishment of local training programs to provide the needed 
training should be coordinated with and contingent upon the prepara- 
tion and adoption of an overall economic development program by 
each area, as provided in S. 1433. It should be understood that a 
comprehensive analysis of each area’s human resources, including its 
potential, is indispensable to the development of realistic recommen- 
dations on training needs, 

Senator Doucias. Mrs. Wickens, I would be much interested in a 
detailed statement as to why you think S. 964 does not do this. 

Senator CLark. So would I. 

Mrs. Wickens. Let me see if I can find it in the longer statement, 
Senator. 

Senator Doveias. Under S. 964 the Secretary of Labor determines 
the vocational training or retraining needs of unemployed individuals 
in redevelopment areas. 

Mrs. Wickens. I think the one point intended here, Senator, was 
this: That S. 1433 spells out a little more clearly that 
Senator Dovetas. In what way. Iam waiting. 

Mrs. Wickens. The training program should be contingent upon 
and related to the area redevelopment program. 

Senator Douctias. That is precisely the provision in S. 964. It 
says: 

Sec. 19. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall determine the vocational training 
or retraining needs of unemployed individuals residing in redevelopment areas 
and shall cooperate with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
with existing State and local agencies and officials in charge of existing pro- 
grams relating to vocational training and retraining, for the purpose of assur- 
ing that the facilities and services of such agencies are made fully available to 
such individuals. 

Then we have the provision that there is an additional benefit for 
13 weeks for those who have exhausted that, providing they take 
retraining, which is something S. 1433 





3 does not say. 

Mrs. Wickens. That is correct. It does not. 

I am trying to find the section in S. 1433 which has a particular 
phrase, which is the main point here, which makes that traming con- 
tingent upon the development of an approved redevelopment plan. 

Senator Dovexas. Is it in section 102 (d) on page 4? Is that the 
one? Did you mean that? 

Mrs. Wickens. It is subsection (d) at the bottom of page 4. That 
is section 102. 

Senator CiarK. I see it. 

Mrs. Wickens. It reads: 

Whenever the Secretary of Labor finds a need for vocational education services 
in an area certified under section 102 (a) and when such area has an economic 
development program as provided in section 107 (b) (8), he is authorized to 
assist interested agencies. * * * 

The whole point—and I do not wish to labor it because it is quite 
a simple one—is that if you have a training job to do you need to 
know what kind of skills you are training. This is not a controversial 
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one, but I do think it might improve the other bill were this pro- 
vided for. 
ry. 

You cannot provide training in a vacuum. Take the Lowell and 
Lawrence situations, for example. It was important there to know 
what type of industr y you had coming in to the general area. Maybe 
this is implied in the other bill. I do not mean to ‘make a controv ersial 
point out of it, Senator. 

Senator Dovcias. You were cracking up the superiority of S. 148 
over S. 964, and I was trying to find out what basis there was for it. 
I inv ite you to look at section 19 of S. 964 on pages 28 and 29, which 
you have before you. You will notice there—and this is our bill— 
that it says: 

The Secretary of Labor shall determine the vocational training or retraining 
needs of unemployed individuals residing in redevelopment areas. * * * 

That requires a survey based on past industry and future requirement 
figures. 

* * * and shall cooperate with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and with existing State and local agencies and officials in charge of existing 
programs relating to vocational training and retraining, for the purpose of 
assuring that the facilities and services of such agencies are made fully avail- 
able to such individuals. 

(b) Whenever the Secretary of Labor finds that additional facilities or serv- 
ices are needed in the area to meet the vocational training or retraining needs 
of such individuals, he shall so advise the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, through the 
Commissioner of Education, shall provide assistance, including financial assist- 
ance when necessary, to the appropriate State vocational educational agency 
in the provision of such additional facilities or services. If the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare finds that the State vocational educational 
agency is unable to provide the facilities and services needed, he may, after 
consultation with such agency, provide for the same by agreement or contract 
with public or private educational institutions: Provided, That the Secretary 
of Labor shall arrange to provide any necessary technical assistance for set- 
ting up apprenticeship, journeyman, and other job training needed in the locality. 


So I would say S. 964 has all of the provisions of S. 1433, and in 
manne broader powers with regard to financing and so forth than 

S. 1433. 

Mrs. Wickens. The point is when this becomes a redevelopment 
area certain types of surveys are important in determining the skills, 
and so forth, of people in the area; but once a redevelopment plan is 
laid out and you know what types of industry you are trying to 
accommodate, then you can be more precise about the type of training 
program. 

Senator Doveras. I would say that is provided in both. I do not see 
any superiority of S. 1433 over S. 964 in this respect. In fact, I rather 
think S. 1433 was copied from S. 964, since S. 964 was introduced 
first. . 

Mrs. Wickens. I would not know. 

Senator Dovueras. What do you think of this provision in 8. 964 
that is not in S. 1433 of retraining subsistence payments for 13 addi- 
tional weeks ? 

Mrs. Wickens. This is the next point in my testimony, and if you 
would like I will come to that if I may. 

Senator Dovetas. On the statement which I have it breaks off on 
page 5. Have you another sheet ? 
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Mrs. Wickens. Yes. Lamsorry. There is page 6. 

Senator Dover as. Oh, yes. I did not have it attached to mine. 

Mrs. Wickens. S. 1453 recornizes these prerequisites and provides 
for necessary investigation of training needs in each area and for co- 
ordination of such studies with the development of an overall area 
economic plan. It also more adequately delineates the areas of respon- 
sibility of agencies — erned with training, stipulating that the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare shall cooperate with the 
appropriate State vocational education agencies to provide needed 
classroom vocational training. 


RETRAINING SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS 


With respect to the retraining subsistence payments in S. 964, we 
have not found any demonstr: ated need for such a program. Further- 
more, we must not lose sight of one of the basic policies underlying 
all Federa! legixlation on unemployment insurance, which is that 
Federal moneys ere provided for benefits only if the problem is not 
properly within the State’s responsibilities. Thus, Federal benefits 
are provided for Federal workers and veterans. But benefits for pri- 

vate workers come within the scope of the Federal-State program in 
ahich State legislation determines the amount and duration of bene- 
fits. 

The need for training benefits, and the amounts of benefits which 
should be paid, differ from area to area and from State to State. In 
some States, whether or not such unemployment insurance could be 

paid to trainees is a matter of interpretation of State law. In others, 
logislation would be needed. I should say in my longer statement 
there is reference to the fact that two States, Michigan and the District 
of Columbia, have long had such provisions, and they have made very 
little use of them. Some 600 people were given training benefits in 
the State of Michigan, if my recollection is correct, over a period of 
20 years. There are a number of States according to the latest infor- 
mation, and Peunsylvania would be one and New Mexico another, 
where legislation would be required under existing law to make such 
benefits availabie through the unemployment compensation mechan- 
ism. 

Senator Doveras. Of course, States could refuse to enter into agree- 
ments if they did not wish to, or they have the power to do so. An 
agreement means that both p: ties s acquiesce, and if the State does not 
wish to agree or is not able to agree they can avoid agreement by the 
— ~ device of not agreeing. 

Wickens. That ¢ certainly would be true. There has been a 
ees I am told, over the years, within the States—and this is a 
matter of State law and interpretation—for unemployment compen- 
sation payments to be confined more and more to persons who are 
available for work; to be more and more restrictive. Therefore, in 
view of the fact that so little use has been made of this in our experi- 
ence we were not sure that it would contribute materially, and it 
would involve a good deal of administrative difficulty for a good many 
States. 

Senator Crark. I have been concerned, Mrs. Wickens, with the 
Department’s statement that you do not find any demonstrated need 
for a training program. 
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Mrs. Wickens. For subsistence payments, sir, not training pro- 
grams. 

Senator Crark. Isee. You would admit the need for the training? 

Mrs. Wickens. Tremendously so, yes. 

Senator CrarKk. That would be e Jear, I think. 

Mrs. Wickens. And not just for vocational education in the schools, 
but for such assistance as we can all ive for training on the job. 

Senator Crark. Training a coal miner to work at light industry 
would be an example; would it not ? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, indeed. 

Senator CLark. Your thought is they do not need unemployment 
compensation while they are doing it ? F , 

Mrs. Wickens. What we are saying is that in the States, in the 
jurisdictions where they have had such provisions—and Michigan 
certainly has had plenty of unemployment—they have not used it. 
The District of Columbia is another kind of jurisdiction, of course, 
but our point is simply that we believe that a great deal of training 
has gone on without subsistence payments while it went on. Let us 
take Lawrence, for example. I keep reverting to this, because I paid 
a little attention to what has been going on there. There has been a 
program of retraining in the new mills—Raytheon, for example—paid 
for by the company. 

Senator CLark. You said Lawrence? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes; Lawrence, Mass., where 
verted a textile mill, and they have paid for t 
themselves. 

Senator Crark. Would it be your thought, then, that any new in- 
dustry whic h set up shop unde r either one of these bills would it elf 
be able to provide the retr: aining for surplus labor in that area with- 
out the assistance of une mplo vyment-compensation payments? 

Mrs. Wickens. Apparently this has been the case, generally speal 
i ng, to the best of our k nowle ae 


Senator Clark. But, of course, we have not had tl] p ram 
voing, so we do not really know about that. 

Mrs. Wickens. That is true. 

Senator Doucrias. I will make two comments. First about Ray- 


i 
theon Co. I believe it has lar 
which, if thev are like other Government contracts. provide financial 


re bent its of Government contracts, 


‘ 
— 


ability to make such payments. seco » far as Mic] 12 il taking 
advantage of this law is concerned, the ‘departm: nt of education in 
M: Cc h wan has for a great many years b en unde r t } e lit etl Nh of a 


political party other than my own, and I think, therefore, it may 


well have sl pton the job. 


That ik you very much. Without objection, the full prepared stat 
ment of Mr. Siciliano will be made a part of the record at this peint. 


A eee tof Mr. Siciliano follows :) 
STATEMENT OF Rocco C. SICILIANO, ASSISTANT SEt ARY oF LAI 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to thank you for this 


opportunity to = sent the views of the Department of Labor on various pro- 
posals to establish a program of assistance to areas of substantial and per tent 
unemployment. It is my understanding that at this time the committee is 
interested principally in three bills, S. 104, S. 964, and 8. 1483. 

As you know, the ae rtment of Labor is very much concerned with the 


pro bleu: of labor-surplus areas and with designing measures for dealing with 
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it. This concern stems from our legislative mandate to foster and promote the 
welfare of wage earners. Our studies during the postwar years and the develop- 
ment of our labor market information program have made the Department the 
authoritative source of knowledge about local employment conditions. 

It is necessary to recognize at the outset the distinctive character of our current 
unemployment problem. During the 1930’s we had to deal with the problems 
of widespread unemployment resulting from a general depression. The problem 
which presently gives us concern is the existence of small pockets of relatively 
substantial unemployment in the face of an unparalleled national prosperity. 
The problem is not a sectional one. It is not confined, as some suppose, to a few 
regions or States. The 19 major areas and the 59 smaller areas which were on 
the substantial labor surplus list for March 1957 are located in 22 States and in 
Puerto Rico, Combined, these areas represent only 5 percent of the Nation’s 
labor force, but they account for approximately 10 percent of the Nation’s 
unemployed. 

The Department of Labor’s studies indicate that one or more of several per- 
sistent tendencies contribute to localized unemployment. In some areas, the 
dominant industry has been losing its competitive market position over a long 
period of time. For example, the anthracite coal industry has lost much of the 
home-heating market to gas and oil. Such coal-mining areas, as Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazieton, Pa., are atiected. Substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment in other areas resulted from technological changes. For example, the con- 
version of the railroads from steam to diesel engines affected an area dependent 
upon the production and maintenance of steam equipment such as Altoona, Pa. 
The ever-increasing use of synthetic fibers is one of the factors which has brought 
heavy unemployment to such New England textile centers as Lawrence and 
Lowell, Mass. Ixhaustion or depletion of basic natural resources has sometimes 
left mining or lumbering areas economically blighted. Elsewhere, the major 
difficulty may stem from the seasonal nature of the primary activity and lack of 
year-round employment opportunities. Among such areas are seasonal resort 
centers, such as Atlantic City, N. J., and tobacco-processing centers like Durham, 
N.C. 

Unless an area develops new job opportunities at least at the same pace as the 
population normally grows, by excess of births over deaths, the unemployed 
portion of the labor force may increase. Although areas of substantial and 
persistent unemployment usually lose some of their new labor force by migration 
to areas of better job opportunity, many workers tend to stay, or return to, where 
they have family ties. Since the growth factor persists, unemployment thus 
stays high as long as industrial activity lags. 

Some areas develop temporary unemployment situations as a result of cyclical 
cutbacks in demand for certain products. This has happened in areas like 
Detroit and Flint, Mich., when the auto industry has had a less prosperous season. 
Such situations usually reflect temporary unemployment problems that right 
themselves in due time. In designing a program of Federal assistance, it is 
necessary to distinguish between short-run problems such as these and the long- 
range tendencies I have described. 

Of the major areas presently on the labor surplus list, some are primarily 
coal-mining areas, some are textile centers, and several do not have an industrial 
base adequate to support a growing population on a year-round basis. Relatively 
heavy unemployment in other of the areas is due to temporary cutbacks in the 
production of autos, nonelectrical machinery, and railroad equipment. In 
smaller labor-surplus areas, long-range employment cutbacks in coal mining, 
textile, and ordnance, as well as lack of an adequate industrial base, are the most 
common causes of substantial unemployment. On the average, unemployment 
in these labor surplus areas represented 8.1 percent of their labor force early 
this vear, while the unemployment rate was 4.5 percent for the country as a whole. 

The persistence of this degree of unemployment in some areas is properly a 
matter for Federal concern. The cost, even in dollar terms alone, would more 
than justify Federal attention. One way to estimate a part of this loss is to 
look at the cost of unemployment compensation. For example, in 1956, a highly 
prosperous year, total unemployment compensation benefits paid out amounted 
to $1,409,812,000. If the rates of unemployment in the labor surplus areas could 
be reduced to the national average, we would reduce the national volume of 
unemployment by about 414 percent. If we realized a reduction of similar magni- 
tude in our unemployment-insurance payments, and assuming 1956 to be a fairly 
typical year, we could save some $60 million a year. 
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We should give full recognition to the heroic local efforts that have been made 
in many of these areas and to the genuine progress that has been made in the 
establishment of new industries. State governments have been active in this 
effort, through their industrial development boards, and a variety of bodies, 
State and local, public and private, have worked hard and imaginatively to foster 
economic development. Experience has shown, however, that for the most part 
local efforts have not been adequate to solve the problem. The history of many 
of these communities shows that their high level of unemployment has persisted 
during periods of general prosperity and even in times of labor shortage else- 
where. 

Legislation of the type proposed by the 
nition of the growing feeling that the Federal Government must take bold steps 
to assist these problem areas alleviate conditions of substantial and persistent 
unemployment. I am happy to say that this is not a partisan objective. Our 
present concern is with the specific techniques and policies to be used. In ap- 
praising the provisions of the various bills, I have as my guide four principles 
first stated by President Eisenhower in his 1956 Economic Report. In 1957 the 
President again called for legislation, referring back to his 1956 proposal. The 
four principles are: 

“First, Federal assistance should aim at helping communities to help them- 
selves. Major responsibility in planning and financing the economic redevelop- 
ment of their communities must remain with local citizens. Second, the program 
should aim at lasting improvement of job opportunities by the establishment or 
expansion of productive industries. * * * Third, Federal assistance should be 
contingent on the active participation of governmental authorities who are close 
to the troubled community; that is, the State or local government or a com- 
munity-sponsored development or credit corporation must provide part of any 
financial assistance required for specific projects. Fourth, Federal aid must not 
be extended to a community if the proposed project will create unemployment in 
some other area.” 

With these principles before us, I should now like to review the three bills 

and comment upon a number of their provisions. 
S. 104 is substantially the same as the bill the administration backed in the 
last Congress. Since that time a number of relatively minor changes have been 
made in order to strengthen the administration measure, as represented by 
S. 1433. We note that S. 964, too, has been changed to some extent from its 
predecessor in the 84th Congress. 

Because of the close correspondence of the provisions of S. 104 and S. 14383, 
my comments, in the main, will pertain to the latter and to its counterpart, S. 964. 


bills before this committee is a recog- 





RESPON SIBILITY FOR ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAM 


If Government action is to be successful, the various parts of the program 
need to be coordinated and responsibility centered in some one agency. Soth 
S. 104 and 8. 1483 would aceumplish this by establishing an Area Assistance 
Administration in the Department of Commerce. 5S. 964 proposes the creation 
of a new independent agency within the executive branch, an Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration. This organizational arrangement is open to objection. 
The creation of an independent agency runs counter to what I believe is a sound 
and growing view that it is desirable, wherever possible, to avoid a proliferation 
of independent executive agencies. In this respect, I think it more advisable 
to create an Area Assistance Administrator in the Department of Commerce, 
an agency which already has considerable responsibilities in this field. 

Other established agencies also have responsibilities in this field, including 
the Departments of Agriculture and Interior, the Small Business Administration, 
and the Housing and Home Finance Agency. My own agency, the Department 
of Labor, is very much interested in the sound economic development of the 
Nation’s labor-market areas. Most State employment-security agencies, affili- 
ated with the Department of Labor, have a statutory responsibility for such 
work to help “reemploy unemployed workers.” 

S. 964 appears to take little cognizance of the responsibilities such agencies 
have, nor of the contributions they can make to local economic development. It 
does not adequately provide for participation of the various agencies, each 
contributing to the overall program in its fields of special competence. 

For these reasons, we believe the coordination and administration of such a 
comprehensive and many-sided program should be entrusted to the established 
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department which has primary responsibility for fostering economic develop- 
ment and where harmonious interagency relationships already exist, rather than 
jncur the inevitable duplication of effort involved in making the program highly 
centralized in a newly created entity which would have to encroach upon the 
responsibilities of existing agencies to carry out its functions. 


LOCAL AND REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


I seriously question the wisdom of the proposal in section 6 of S. 964 which 
provides that the Administrator shall appoint a local redevelopment committee 
in each area, 

The only way this program can be really effective is through stimulating local 
initiative because the activities in each area must be tailored to fit the local 
situation. Economic development committees of various names and forms al- 
ready exist in practically all areas where there is substantial unemployment. I 
am very much in favor of active local committees. However, I do not think the 
Federal Government should come into a community, appoint a new local com- 
mittee, and thrust aside an old one. I think the local people would justifiably 
resent it. S. 1433 recognizes the existence of these local groups and envisions 
them as the originators of local projects, through State authorizations. 

8.964 does not require clearance through the States of proposals for construc- 
tion of industrial or commercial facilities, as does S. 1433, but would depend upon 
approval of such applications by its appointed local committees. A number of 
States already have industrial redevelopment programs and, indeed, have appro- 
priated substantial State funds for this purpose. The State of Pennsylvania is 
an example. We feel such State agencies should be brought into the programs. 

I believe there is much to be gained from the coordination with and participa- 
tion of such State programs as provided in S. 1433. State and local responsibility 
and initiative are essential, and I think local application for loans should be 
processed through State authorities who can make sure that the purpose of the 
loan is consistent with an overall program for the economic development of the 
area. 

AREAS ELIGIBLE FOR ASSISTANCE 


S. 1433 and S. 964 propose somewhat different tests or criteria for determining 
which areas shall be eligible for assistance. I believe the criteria included in 
§. 1483 are better designed to identify those areas which have had serious and 
long-term unemployment problems and which, therefore, require additional 
Federal assistance to balance their economies. 

8. 1433, in effect, defines such “substantial and persistent unemployment areas” 
as those localities in which the following two conditions are met: (1) 8 percent of 
the labor force is currently unemployed, and (2) unemployment has been at least 
8 percent for most of each of the past 2 years. This 8 percent cutoff figure was 
determined on the following basis. During both 1955 and 1956, when our economy 
yas generally operating at record levels, unemployment for the Nation on a whole 
averaged about 4 percent of the civilian labor force. Areas with an unemploy- 
ment rate of 8 percent—equivalent to double the national average of the past 2 
years—clearly appear to be characterized by unemployment substantial enough to 
warrant national concern. 

The provisions requiring that an area should have had this unemployment rate 
for most of each of the 2 preceding years establishes a test of the persistent na- 
ture of the local unemployment problem. The intent of this provision is to ex- 
clude from financial assistance under the program areas that may develop short- 
run unemployment problems from time to time. The basic problem in such areas 
is not a lack of industrial facilities, but fuller utilization of the facilities already 
available. 

S. 1433 also recognizes that there are differences between the type of historical 
unemployment data available for the major employment centers and data avail- 
able for smaller areas. A modified procedure is established to cover the certifi- 
cation of such smaller areas. 

S. 1433 places the responsibility for the certification of both major and smaller 
areas of substantial and persistent unemployment with the Secretary of Labor. 
It thus takes cognizance of the unique experience and resources accumulated 
within this Department in the course of many years of study and analysis of the 
problem of localized unemployment. 
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S. 964 directs the Administrator to designate an area as an industrial redevelop- 
ment area if it meets 1 of 3 tests: 

1. Unemployment of not less than 12 percent for a 12-month period. 

2. Unemployment of not less than 8 percent for 15 months of an 18-month 
period. 

3. Unemployment of not less than 6 percent for at least 8 months in each of 2 
consecutive years. 

We feel that the criteria established in S. 964 to identify areas eligible for 
assistance are less soundly based in many respects. The criteria listed in this 
bill do not give full or proper recognition to the various difficult administrative 
and technical questions involved in identifying areas with long-term uneimploy- 
ment problems. We believe these difliculties are compounded by removing the 
certification authority from the Department of Labor—which has had the great- 
est previous experience in this field. Our primary concern, however, is whether 
S. 964 criteria are sufficiently discriminative—whether the bill goes too far in 
opening the doors for areas to qualify for help. We believe that, as now writ- 
ten, the criteria established in S. 964 may permit areas to obtain assistance on 
the basis of temporary, rather than long-standing un ployment prebl 

For example, if the Douglas bill had been enacted into legislation by early or 
middle 1955, following the 1954 economic decline, the following major labor 
market areas would probably have qualified as eligible for assistance: South 
Bend, Ind.; Paterson, N. J.; Utieca-Rome, N. Y.: Portland, Oreg.; Erie and 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tacoma, Wash.: Huntington-Ashland, 
W. Va. 

Since that time, however, the normal recovery of the national economy has 
largley dispelled the conditions which had temporarily brought relatively heavy 
unemployment to these areas. Unemployment has dropped in these areas and 
their essentially short-term problems have been alleviated. None of them expe- 
rienced substanial unemployment during 1956. Thus they illustrate that the 
criteria in S. 964 would permit the designation of areas that have short-run 
unemployment problems. 


rhe specific eligibility requirements alone are significantly broader than those 
contained in §S. 1433. gut S. 964 does not stop there. As we read the bill, it 
also gives the Administrator discretionary authority to designate any other area 


as an industrial redevelopment area when he determines there has existed sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment for an extended period of time 





We are fearful that any Administrator—encumbered with this type of disecre- 
ionary authority—would find it very difficult to resist the pressures which are 
bound to develop for the desi ion of any area with he nel \ t—no 
matter how temporary—as eligible for assistance under the bill. We fee h: n 
any program which involves the expenditure of Federal 1 ev the aren within 
which administrative discretion operates should be made ;: } oW as possible,. 
For this reason, we believe the Congress should ell out in precise language, as 
is done in 8S. 1433, the administration bill, the types of areas to be given Federal 
assistance and to limit financial aid to areas meeting the ecifie criteria listed 


There is another provision in 8S. 964 re ra the des on ot eas that 
gives us concern Section 5 (e) of the } es the Ad trator a great deal 
of le \ nd ! ning the geographical boundaries the are ( e for 
iss nce he bill states that ich redevelopment ‘ may include one or 
more counties, or ¢ or e municipal ora ’ - 
pality.” We believe that t} power is broader than i eded and could open 
the door to the designation of segments of areas on an arbitrary and unrealist 
basi 

As we read the bill, the section permits the Administrator lesig? ¢ irt or 

segn t « local nol I ul ( ! ( 
a suburb of D rany I f \ edeve In¢ d 
given ins or ofl ssistar under the If th 1 were preted 
in this manner. if \ ld be completely unworkal r} | ! | » pro 
vide a program for al vi i \ I | b ding | Li ¢ iI 
is! technically possible to compile . mployme nd 1] ‘ if 
on bits and pieces of an inte ited a i lab ir] such ¢ 1 Wo | no 
meaning they would re the f it wv | I ( » jol in all 
part f the are 1 which the esids You cannot econ illv d resi- 
dential communities fr he « ime ul ¢ industrial distr s on which they 
are dependent for employment 
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For this reason, we prefer the language of S. 1433, the administration bill, 
which provides that designations would be made on a “labor market area” basis. 
A labor market area is defined as an economically and socially integrated geo- 
graphical unit within which workers can and do change their jobs without 
changing their places of residence. This provision of S. 1483 takes into account 
the recent trend toward suburbanization in most parts of the country and the 
effect of this trend on worker-commuting patterns in many localities. It recog- 
nizes that city boundaries do not provide an adequate basis for measuring the 
local demand for and supply of labor and that workers may commute to jobs 
in the central city from a wide, surrounding area. 


ASSISTANCE FOR PUBLIC FACILITIES AND URBAN RENEWAL AMENDMENTS 


S. 1433, section 104, would amend the Housing amendments of 1955 to make 
the financial assistance for public facilities construction, as provided under 
title II, available to counties, cities, municipalities, ete., located in areas of 
substantial and persistent unemployment. We believe this to be a desirable 
arrangement in that the agency with a reservoir of experience in this field would 
have the responsibility for carrying out the program. SS. 964 provides for a 
program of financial assistance for the construction of public facilities to be 
administered by the new agency. We would prefer to see this aspect of area 
economic development handled through the urban renewal program of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

S. 964, section 17, would itself bring the HHFA into the area economic assist- 
ance program by an amendment to the Housing Act of 1949, similar to that of 
S. 1433, section 103, providing that urban renewal projects in designated labor 
surplus areas need not be primarily residential in character. Both bills would 
provide urban planning grants for cities over 25,000 population. Having rec- 
ognized in S. 964 the value of employing HHFA know-how, you might consider 
whether it would not be wise to include HHFA administration of all com- 
munity facility assistance. 


LOANS (INDUSTRIAL) AND REVOLVING FUNDS 


A principal feature of the several area assistance proposals being considered 
is the provision for Federal participation in financing needed and economically 
sound industrial facilities when total financing is not available from traditional 
sources—private financial institutions. It is the objective of the administration 
bill, S. 1483, to supplement available private financing when necessary, not to 
supplant it by total Federal financing. 

S. 964 provides for Federal loans of up to 75 percent of the total cost of an 
industrial project. I think this is unwarranted. What is needed, and all that 
should be provided, is for the Federal Government to be in a position to supply 
the final portion of funds to bridge the gap that may be left when the maximum 
possible local equity capital has been subscribed and the normal financing insti- 
tutions have undertiken to provide the maximum amount of credit that they 
can reasonably extend. 

The proposal in 8. 1488 for Federal participation of up to 35 percent of the cost 
of an industrial project appears to be quite adequate to stimulate the necessary 
investment in these areas. Accordingly, the more moderate amount in the area 
assistance loan fund proposed in 8. 1483 should be fully adequate. 


INFORMATION AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


One of the most beneficial things that can be done by the Federal Government is 
to help community groups develop economic information and provide them with 
technical assistance. We place great emphasis on local responsibility in com- 
batting unemployment. But if local efforts are to be successful, it is necessary 
that they be based on factual knowledge of local conditions and sound inter- 
pretaton and analysis of those conditions in terms of their potential for economic 
development. 

It is good to see that S. 964 incorporates a feature proposed last year by the 
administration providing for specific funds for technical assistance for studying 
local economic problems. However, I favor a program of technical assistance 
grants to local groups so that they could be in control of their research studies, 
as provided in 8S. 1485. The system of contracting for economic studies with 
private research organizations, handled solely by the Federal agency, as S. 964 


. 
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proposes, may tend to remove the local people from an active role in determining 
the nature of their own problems and solutions. 

Section 12 of S. 964 seems to require that all information available in Federal 
agencies that may be useful in local economic development be channeled to 
community groups, etc., solely through the Area Redevelopment Administrator, 
We feel that this would be unwise. For example, the Department of Labor, 
through its Bureau of Employment Security, shares in the operation of the led- 
eral-St:te employment security system. This system has component parts at the 
Federil, State, and local levels of government. We have established relation- 
ships with many community groups and are continuing to develop our program 
of making available detailed manpower information and technical assistance on 
manpower utilization. We would not like to see this very useful relationship 
disrupted. 

On the contrary, such programs of assistance to local groups, conducted by 
several other agencies as well as the Labor Department, have much to contribute 
and should be strengthened. Some of the modifications of S. 104 were designed 
to help achieve this very thing. S. 14838 would strengthen the information and 
technical assistance functions of existing avencies and coordinate them properly 
so that each could make its maximum potential contribution to local efforts 

S. 964 restricts the provision of technical assistance to designated “redevelop 
ment areas.” S. 1423 would make general technical assistance, provided by 
the Area Assistance Administrator, available to any community group interested 
in strengthening its economy. Financial help under S. 1433—i. e., grants for 
technical assistance—would, however, be limited to designated “areas of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment.” We favor this approach of S. 14383. 
Technical assistance—except direct financial aid—should be extended to all 
areas to encourage them to become familiar with the conditions underlying the 
economic life of their communities and to enable them to take prompt corrective 
action when conditions warrant to prevent heavy unemployment from developing 
and becoming a chronic problem. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Part of the problem of adjustment to changing economic conditions faced by 
areas of substantial and persistent unemployment is that of the lack of balance 
between the old existing labor skills and the new industrial labor demands which 
must be developed in the area. You might call this the problem of obsolescence 
of the skills of the work force. 

This problem has two aspects: (1) The absence of skills needed by modern 
industry constitutes a deterrent to the economic development of labor surplus 
areas. In these areas the worker's acquired skills are frequently not suited to 
new industria! applications. (2) The individual workers, whose carefully 
learned skills are no longer in demand, are faced with serious problems, bearing 
as they do the brunt of the necessary economic adiustment. 

While a program designed to cope with this problem of adjustment must take 
cognizance of both aspects of the problem, it must necessarily concentrate on 
the occupational rehabilitation of individual workers. S. 1438 and 8. 964 prop 
erly recognize this necessity by providing for vocational training or retraining 
of unemployed individuals residing in the designated areas. 

I feel, however, that as presently drawn the section on vocational training in 
S. 964 would not be as manageable—nor as effective—as it should be. Deter- 
mination of the vocational training needs of all unemployed individuals in all 
designated areas should not be undertaken automatically upon the designation of 
the areas under the act, as appears to be required in S. 964. Rather, such deter- 
minations and the establishment of local training programs to provide the train- 
ing needed should be coordinated with and contingent upon the preparation and 
adoption of an overall economic development program by each area as provided 
in S. 14383. 

Much of the training needed is likely to be on-the-job training which, of course, 
must await the development of new industries so that training can be programed 
to meet specific needs. The Department of Labor stands ready to provide the 
necessary technical assistance in setting up such on-the-job training programs. 
It should be understood that a comprehensive analysis of each area’s human 
resources, including its potential, is indispensable to the development of realistie 
recommendations on training needs. 

S. 1433 recognizes these prerequisites and provides for necessary investigation 
of training needs in each area and for coordination of such studies with the 
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development of an overall area economic plan. It also more adequately delin- 
eates the areas of responsibility of agencies concerned with training, stipulating 
that the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall cooperate with the 
appropriate State vocational education agencies to provide needed classroom 
yocational training. 

RETRAINING SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS 


With respect to the proposed retraining subsistence payments, we have not 
found any demonstrated need for such a program. The State of Michigan 
unemployment-insurance law now contains provisions which directly or indi- 
rectly authorize the payment of benefits to persons while undergoing full-time 
vocational training. The Michigan law, for example, currently provides a maxi- 
mum of 18 weeks of extended benefits to persons who attend a vocational re- 
training program maintained by any public agency and take courses which have 
been approved by the commission. However, these provisions have been used 
only to a minor extent (about 600 persons in 20 years) and then mostly for han- 
dicapped individuals. Furthermore, we must not lose sight of one of the basic 
policies underlying all Federal legislation on unemployment insurance, which is 
that Federal moneys are provided for benefits only if the problem is not prop- 
erly within the State’s responsibilities. Thus, Federal benefits are provided for 
Federal workers and veterans. But benefits for private workers come within the 
scope of the Federal-State program in which State legislation determines the 
amount and durativun of benefits. 

The need for training benefits, and the amounts of benefits which should be 
paid, differ from area to area and from State to State. In some States, whether 
or not such unemployment insurance could be paid to trainees is a matter of 
interpretation of State law. In others, legislation would be needed. The pic- 
ture, thus, with regard to desirability or need, amount, and possibility of making 
payments, differs from State to State . These are matters for State action, and 
we would like to see the States consider them. But the special provision in this 
bill is not needed to enable the States to take action along these lines. 


PROCUREMENT 


Section 16 of S. 964 would require each department, agency, or other instru- 
mentality of the Federal Government engaged in the procurement of any sup- 
plies or services for the United States to adopt certain policies and practices 
which would be advantageous to bidders in depressed areas. Chief among these 
are the bid-matching procedures of paragraph 3 of that section and the set-aside 
provisions of paragraph 2. The bid-matching procedures have been tried before 
and were abandoned in 1953 as a result of severe protests from bidders who had 
spent considerable time and money to prepare a tight bid and found themselves 
suddenly cut out by a subsequent matching bid of a firm which might have spent 
no appreciable effort working out a bid of its own. The essential feature of 
the set-aside provision is that it permits procurement officers to set aside a por- 
tion of a procurement order specifically for bidders in distressed areas, pro- 
vided that they will meet the price established on the advertised portion of that 
order of supplies. This is presently done by operation of Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4, and I do not think it necessary to enact this provision into 
permanent legislation. 


Senator Doveias. The next witness is Mr. Richard L. Steiner, Ur- 
> Y . . . ~* ’ 
ban Renewal Commissioner, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Mr. Steiner, we are very glad to have you here. We have been cross- 
examining the previous witnesses at such length that our time is a little 
curtailed, so if you would be willing to agree to abbreviate your dis- 
cussion we will appreciate it. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD L. STEINER, COMMISSIONER, URBAN 
RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY 


Mr. Sretner. Mr. Chairman, would you like me to run quickly 
through this statement? 
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The Cuatrman. We will file the statement for the record. If you 
would like to highlight any points, that would be very welcome. 

Mr. Srerner. Let me see if I can get through it quickly. I might 
say that I am Commissioner of the U rban Re: newal Administration, 
Mr. Me ‘Nerney, who is C hief C ounsel of the Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration, is here with me in case there should be any que stions rel- 
ative to the community facilities features of the proposed legislation. 

Most of the first 3 pages are descriptive, sir, so 1 might start and 
just read from the beginning of page 4. That may be the quickest 
way of covering the points. 

In my judgm vent, the provisions of S. 1433 establish an effective 
framework for the application of the F ‘ederal assistance available un- 
der the urban renewal and urban planning assistance programs to the 
problems which exist in areas of substantial and persistent un employ- 
ment. This is also true of S. 104 except that I would like to point out 
that section 105 of S. 104, which deals with the urban planning assist- 
ance program, would repeal, inadvertently, I believe, the present pro- 
visions of section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954 respecting planning 
grants in disaster areas. 

[ would like to comment upon certain provisions of S. 964 which, 
while it is generally similar to S. 1483 insofar as urban renewal and 
urban planning assistance are concerned, does contain certain signifi- 
cant variations. 

First, I would like to point out that S. 964 would provide for the 
designation by the Administrator of the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration, which the bill would create, of “ind ust ial redevelopment 
areas” in which substantial and persistent unemployment exists and 
“rural redevelopment areas” in which substanti: al and persistent un- 
employment or underemployment exists. Section 5 (e) of S. 964 indi- 
cates that such a redevelopment area designated by the Area Redevel- 
opment Administrator “may include one or more counties, or one or 
more municipalities, or a part of a county or municipality.” The 
urban-renewal provisions of S. 964, contained in section 17 of the bill, 
make title I financial assistance for urban-renewal projects available 
without regard to the residential requirements of existing law in “any 
county, city, or other municipality * * * situated in an area desig- 
nated under section 5 (a) of the Area Redevelopment Act as an in- 
dustrial-redevelopment area.” From this language we would assume 
that, notwithstanding the fact that an industrial-redevelopment area 
consisting solely of a part of a city might be possib le under section 
5 (e) of S. 965, urban-renewal assistance of the broad type authorized 
by the bill could only be available when an entire city were situated 
within an industrial-redevelopment area. 

While I believe that the loan and grant assistance which is available 
under title I for local urban renewal projects may be justified for the 
redevelopment or rehabilitation of commercial or industrial project 
areas located within an entire labor market area which is subject to 
substantial and persistent unemployment, I would question the appli- 
‘ation of such assistance for the redevelopment or rehabilitation of 
deteriorated or obsolete commercial or industrial neighborhoods 
within an otherwise prosperous city or area. As I have stated, from 
the language of section 17 of S. 964, it appears to us that urban renewal 
assistance of this type would be authorized by the bill only with 
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respect to projects in a county, city, or other municip: ility situated 
within an industrial redevelopment area. On the other hi ind, if there 
were any intention to authorize Feder al financial assistance for re- 
newal of existing commercial or industrial areas for similar uses, 
within an otherwise healthy municipality not itself constituting an 
area of substantial and persistent unemployment, we believe that such 
a result should be accomplished only through a clear indication by 
the Congress that it intended to establish a special type of urban 
renewal project which would not have any housing significance such 
as is present in existing title I provisions. Also, any such authoriza- 
tion for a special type of urban renewal project, without a housing 
relationship, and with considerable potential for improving the loc al 
real-estate-tax base, might well be restricted to repayable Federal 
loans, without grant assistance. 

It should be noted that S. 964 also requires that urban renewal 
assistance be provided only upon a determination by the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator “that it will not result in a transferral 
to (ora relocation in) such area of business operations otherwise con- 
ducted in any other area of the United States.” Since aid is not pro- 
vided under the title I urban renewal program for the construction 
of new structures, and since disposition to actual redevelopers may 
under S. 964 be delayed for some time after the local public agency 
disposes of land to a public ageney or nonprofit corporation, the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator would have no way of 
knowing what new structures or new industries might be brought 
into a project area. We, therefore, doubt that it would in fact be pos- 
sible for the Housing Administrator to make the required determi- 
nation. 

I would also like to suggest that the terms “Area Redevelopment 
Act,” “Area Redevelopment Administration,” and “redevelopment 
area,” used in S. 964, are quite likely to cause confusion with the Urban 
Renewal Administration and the well-established programs of slum 
clearance, urban redevelopment, and urban renewal which it admin- 
isters. 

I have one final comment to make which is applicable to all three of 
the bills under discussion. (We have included in our discussion S. 
104, the Dirksen bill.) S. 1609, the “Tlousing Amendments of 1957,” 
which we have supported, proposes for fise ‘al year 1958 an additional 
$175 million of capital grant contract authorization for urban re- 
newal projects assisted under title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

Senator Doveias. That is a reduction of $75 million from the $250 
million originally proposed in the President’s budget. Is that right? 

Mr. Sterner. Yes, sir. The estimates upon which that figure was 
based did not include any contract authority for urban renewal proj- 
ects of the type which would be authorized under S. 1433, S. 964, or 
S. 104, and it is unlikely that they can be provided for during fiscal 
year 1958 within the requested amount. 

For the reasons which I have indicated in my statement, we believe 
that the provisions of S. 1433 pertaining to the urban renewal and 
urban planning assistance programs are preferable to the related pro- 
visions set forth in S. 964. 

Senator Dovucias. Thank you very much, Mr. Steiner. 
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(Mr. Steiner's complete prepared statement follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD L. STEINER, COMMISSIONER URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRa- 
TION, HOUSING AND FINANCE AGENCY 


Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, I would like to comment briefly 
on the bills before the committee which would authorize various types of assist- 
ance to areas suffering from substantial and persistent unemployment, with 
particular reference to those portions of the bills which would affect the urban re- 
newal and urban planning assistance programs administered by the Urban Re- 
newal Administration of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

I would first like to discuss the urban renewal and urban planning assistance 
provisions of S. 1433, the Area Assistance Act of 1957. However, since S. 104 
is quite similar to S. 1433, these remarks will apply also to that bill, with one 
exception which I will mention specifically. 

Section 103 of S. 1433 would amend title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, by the addition of a new section, designated “Section 112.” Section 
103 of the bill would authorize the financial assistance available under title I for 
urban renewal projects to be extended to local public agencies in areas of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment without regard to certain requirements 
and restrictions applicable under the existing provisions of title I. Such title I 
financial assistance may be extended under section 103 of S. 1433 upon the cer- 
tification by the Secretary of Commerce (1) that the county, city, or other mu- 
nicipality is situated in an area designated by the Secretary of Labor pursuant 
to the Area Assistance Act of 1957 as an area of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment, and (2) that there is a reasonable probability that with assistance 
provided under the Area Assistance Act of 1957 and other undertakings, the 
area will be able to achieve lasting improvement in its economic development. 

Section 103 would modify the “predominantly residential” requirements of 
title I. Under the existing provisions of title 1, with very limited exceptions, 
an urban renewal project area must either be clearly predominantly residential 
in character before the urban renewal project is undertaken or be predominantly 
residential after the urban renewal project has been carried out in accordance 
with the urban renewal plan for a project area. Section 108 of S. 1433 would 
make these requirements inapplicable to urban renewal projects in areas of 
substantial and persistent unemployment, and would further expressly authorize 
financial assistance for projects involving primarily industrial or commercial 
structures suitable for rehabilitation under the urban renewal plan. 

Finally, the proposed amendment would authorize disposition of land in an 
urban renewal project area designated for industrial or commercial uses to a 
publie agency or nonprofit corporation for subsequent disposition as promptly as 
practicable by such public agency or corporation for the redevelopment of the land 
in accordance with the urban renewal plan. Under the existing law, it is required 
that purchasers or lessors of project land covenant to commence and complete 
the construction of the improvements required under the urban renewal plan 
within a reasonable time, and conveyances of such land by the local public 
agency are confined solely to actual redevelopers. The proposed amendment 
will permit conveyance of project land to a public agency or nonprofit corpora- 
tion so that it may later dispose of the land for actual redevelopment for indus- 
trial or commercial uses. ‘This provision will allow communities greater flexi- 
bility in disposing of such land, and will allow adequate time for finding devel- 
opers for the land in areas of substantial and persistent unemployment. It 
should he noted that the ultimate disposition of the land to such redevelopers will 
still be subject to restrictions which will assure timely construction of improve- 
ments in accordance with the urban renewal plan. 

Section 103 of S. 1438 also provides that following the execution of any con- 
tract for financial assistance with respect to any project, the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator may exercise the authority vested under section 103 until 
the completion of such project, notwithstanding any determination after contract 
execution that the area is no longer an area of substantial and persistent un- 
employment. 

Turning from the urban renewal program to the program of urban planning 
assistance under section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954, section 105 of S. 1433 
would authorize the making of planning grants to cities, other municipalities, 
and counties having a population of 25,000 or more which are located within 
areas designated by the Secretary of Labor under the Area Assistance Act of 
1957 as areas of substantial and persistent unemployment. This would broaden 
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the existing law, which makes planning grants available for cities and other 
municipalities which are less than 25,000 population or which are located in 
disaster areas, but does not authorize grants for planning work to other munici- 
palities having a population of 25,000 or more. 

In my judgment, the provisions of S. 1483 establish an effective framework for 
the application of the Federal assistance available under the urban renewal 
and urban planning assistance programs to the problems which exist in areas of 
substantial and persistent unemployment. This is also true of S. 104 except that 
{ would like to point out that section 105 of S. 104, which deals with the urban 
planning assistance program, would repeal, inadvertently I believe, the present 
provisions of section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954 respecting planning grants 
in disaster areas. 

{I would like to comment upon certain provisions of 8. 964 which, while it is 
generally similar to S. 1433 insofar as urban renewal and urban planing assist- 
ance are concerned, does contain certain significant variations. 

First, I would like to point out that S. 964 would provide for the designation 
by the Administrator of the Area Redevelopment Administration, which the bill 
would create, of “industrial redevelopment areas” in which substantial and 
persistent unemployment exists and “rural redevelopment areas” in which sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment or underemployment exists. Section 5 (e) 
of S. 964 indicates that such a “redevelopment area” designated by the Area 
Redevelopment Administrator “may include one or more counties, or one or more 
municipalities, or a part of a county or municipality.” The urban renewal 
provisions of S. 964, contained in section 17 of the bill, make title I financial 
assistance for urban renewal projects available without regard to the residential 
requirements of existing law in “any county, city, or other municipality * * * 
situated in an area designated under section 5 (a) of the Area Redevelopment 
Act as an industrial redevelopment area.” From this language, we would assume 
that notwithstanding the fact that an “industrial redevelopment area” consisting 
solely of a part of a city might be possible under section 5 (e) of S. 964, urban 
renewal assistance of the broad type authorized by the bill could only be available 
when an entire city were situated within an industrial redevelopment area. 

While I believe that the loan and grant assistance which is available under 
title I for local urban renewal projects may be justified for the redevelopment or 
rehabilitation of commercial or industrial project areas located within an entire 
labor market area which is subject to substantial and persistent unemployment, 
I would question the application of such assistance for the redevelopment or 
rehabilitation of deteriorated or obsolete commercial or industrial neighbor- 
hoods within an otherwise prosperous city or area. As I have stated, from the 
language of section 17 of S. 964, it appears to us that urban renewal assistance 
of this type would be authorized by the bill only with respect to projects in a 
county, city, or other municipality situated within an industrial redevelopment 
area. On the other hand, if there were any intention to authorize Federal 
financial assistance for renewal of existing commercial or industrial areas for 
similar uses, within an otherwise healthy municipality not itself constituting 
an area of substantial and persistent unemployment, we believe that such a 
result should be accomplished only through a clear indication by the Congress 
that it intended to establish a special type of urban renewal project which 
would not have any housing significance such as is present in existing title I 
provisions. Also, any such authorization for a special type of urban renewal 
project, without a housing relationship, and with considerable potential for 
improving the local real-estate tax base, might well be restricted to repayable 
Federal loans, without grant assistance. 

It should be noted that S. 964 also requires that urban renewal assistance be 
provided only upon a determination by the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator “that it will not result in a transferral to (or a relocation in) such 
area of business operations otherwise conducted in any other area of the United 
States.” Since aid is not provided under the title I urban renewal program for 
the construction of new structures, and since disposition to actual redevelopers 
may under 8. 964 be delayed for some time after the local public agency disposes 
of land to a public agency or nonprofit corporation, the Housing and ilome 
Finance Administrator would have no way of knowing what new structures or 
new industries might be brought into a project area. We, therefore, doubt that 
it would in fact be possible for the Housing Administrator to make the required 
determination. 
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I would also like to suggest that the terms “Area Redevelopment Act,” “Area 
Redevelopment Administration,” and “redevelopment area,” used in 8S. 964, are 
quite likely to cause confusion with the Urban Renewal Administration and the i 
well-established programs of slum clearance, urban redevelopment, and urban 
renewal which it administers. 

I have one final comment to make which is applicable to all three of the bills 
under discussion. §S. 1609, the “Housing Amendments of 1957,” which we have 
supported, proposes for fiscal year 1958 an additional $175 million of capital grant 
eontract authorization for urban renewal projects assisted under title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended. The estimates upon which that figure was 
based did not include any contract authority for urban renewal projects of the 
type which would be authorized under 8. 1433, 8. 964, or 8. 104, and it is unlikely 
that they can be provided for during fiscal year 1958 within the requested 
amount. 

For the reasons which I have indicated in my statement, we believe that 
the provisions of 8S. 1433 pertaining to the urban renewal and urban planning 
assistance programs are preferable to the related provisions set forth in 8S. 964. 


senator Dovuauias. The next witness is Mr. James H. Pearson, As- 
sistant Commis sioner for Vocational Education in the Department ot 
] 
i 


Health, Education. and Welfare. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. PEARSON, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Pearson. Mr. Chairman, I would prefer to read this stat | 
The Office of alae ition, Departiment of i lth, education, and 


Welfare is very much interested in the bills under consideration be 
cause it administers the Federal-State cooperative program of voca 
ional edueation. These bill uld m: : ible xpand 
tional education. ese DIlls would make it possible to expan 


tional training to meet a particular need. 


Vocational education has been an effective part of publie education 
1] the United States since the passage of the Simith-Huehe Act in 
1917. Supplementary acts and additional funds have enabled the 
States to dev ‘lop further their vocational training progra to el 
increas y and changing need of their pe yple. The purpose of Vor 
tional education is to fit persons To ul ful Chi ploy iie Ls [t 
ten les i to meet the training needs of persons WhO are prepar! oe 7 
emp yment and to supplement or extend trai Ing tor those \ 
already employed in order that they may advance In their occup 
Programs are provided in the fields of trad nd industrm ericul 
ture, dist ee occupations, practical nursing, and home economic 


Voeational education proceeds from an analysis of community edu- 
cational havi adieehna s urvey of the local employment and indus 
trial situation. Pros orams undergo adjustments as changed needs 
grow out of changing social, economic, technological, and other con 
ditions affecting’ ao residents of the school area some of these 
training modifications result from the decentralization of indu try, 
shifts in population from rural to metropolitan centers, and new 
work processes Ww hicl 1 require empl ryees yacqtuire new skills, al bilitie S, 
and knowledge. 

It is customary for the schools to provide training facilities which 
approximate those to be found in ~ work situation of the employed 
person. Such facilities are found in local, area, or State-operated 
vocational schools. Usually the most completely equipped provisions 
for school training are found in the more populous centers vhere 
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funds have been available for this purpose. One positive effect on 
vocational education of a provision of these bills would be to enable 
schools in communities where unemployment persists to provide 
proper facilities, including teaching personnel that would be needed 
to serve the training needs of residents of these areas. 

Of the three bills under consideration, S. 964, S. 104, and S. 1433, 
we prefer the provisions of S. 1433, which embodies the recommenda- 
tions of the administration. Section 120 (d) authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Labor, when he finds a need for vocational education services 
in an area suifering from substantial and persistent unemployment, 
to assist interested agencies in determining what those needs are and 
to notify the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare of those 
requirements. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
acting through the Commissioner of Education, is then authorized 
to prov ide assistance to the State vocational education ageney in the 
provision of such service s in the area. This is completely sound in 
regard to the relations between the two departments, the legal respon- 
sibility of the Commissioner in the field of vocational edue ‘ation, and 
Federal-State relations. 

Section 102 (c) of S. 104 contains essentially the same provision, 
although the language is not identical. 

Turning to S. 964, several of the provisions contained in seetion 19, 
which relates to vocational education, require examination in lght 
of our experie nee with the existing voeational education programs 
and from the point of view of sound Federal-State relations in the 
field of edueation. 

Section 19 (a) provides that the Secretary of Labor shall cooperate 
with the Secretary of Health, Edue: ation, and Welfare, and with 
existing State and local vocational training and retraining agencies 
and officials for the purpose of assuring that the facilities and services 
ot such agencies are made avi all ible to wl employed i Indiv idu: als. Inso- 
far as vocational education is concerned, the F ede ‘ral agency desig- 
nated by law to cooperate with State authorities is the Office of Edu- 
cation. We do not think it sound edueational policy for other Federal 
agencies to operate in this area. Also, section 19 (b) would make 
it mandatory for the Office of Education to provide assistance to the 
State vocational education agency upon a finding by the Secretary 
of Labor, transmitted through the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, that vocational training or retraining is needed. We 
prefer a permissive provision, as set forth in S. 1433 and S. 104, which 
would allow for a de termination of need for Federal assistance by 
the Commissioner of Edueation in lielht of existing’ Federal at id, fise: 
practices, and vocational program operations. 

The proviso clause in section 19 (b) needs some clarification in 
order to avoid misunderstanding. It states that the Secretary of 


Labor 

shall arrange to provide any necessary technical assistance for setting up ap 
prenticeship, journeyman, and other job training needed in the locality. 

As “other job training” would appear to include vocational education, 
we believe that this technical assistance mio ht well be limited to that 
which would be provided for the educational authorities that would 
offer the training. These would usually be the vocational education 
authorities in the State or local areas and, for the reasons I have 
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stated, such Federal technical or other assistance as is offered their 
authorities should be afforded through the Office of Education. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Pearson, who now administers the appren- 
ticeship program, the Office of ‘Education or the Department of 
Labor ? 

Mr. Pearson. The Bureau of Apprenticeship has certain responsi- 
bilities, but for the related instruction, is usually provided by the 
schools. 

Senator Doueias. Let me ask you this. Is there a bureau or office 
of apprenticeship within the Department of Labor ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doueias. What do they do? 

Mr. Pearson. They work on determining needs for apprenticeship 
and help work on standards for apprentic eship, the hours of training, 
and other requirements. 

Senator Dovueias. Are you proposing that work be transferred to 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare? 

Mr. Pearson. No; but we think as soon as you get into the actual 
training of the people that this is a function of the educational author- 
ities of the « ‘ountry. 

Senator Doveias. What is the situation now? Who carries out the 
actual training or the arrangements so far as apprenticeship is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Pearson. The related instruction required for an apprentice- 
ship is carried out by the educational authorities. 

Senator Doue.as. Local educational authorities / 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir; the local authorities responsible for public 
education. 

Senator Doveéras. But in cooperation with the Department of 
Labor; is that not true? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir; the two agencies work cooperatively. 

Senator Dovetas. So the Department of Labor now deals direc - 
with the local authorities so far as apprenticeship is concerned; 1 
that not true? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir; but it does not provide the training. 

Senator Douctas. You are saying, however, that this should go to 
the Office of Education ? 

Mr. Pearson. No, sir; the present functions of the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship should remain in the Department of Labor. 

Senator DouG.as. Are you not disturbing existing relationships by 
that ¢ 

Mr. Pearson. No, I think my proposal is consistent with existing 
relationships. 

Senator Doveias. You think S. 1433, however, would give you the 
authority to deal with these appre ntic eship matters ? 

Mr. Pearson. No; I do not think my statement is inconsistent with 
the present operations. We do actually through the public schools 
provide the related instruction for apprenticeship and the Bureau 
of Apprentic eship has definite functions. 

Senator Douetas. What about the apprenticeship contract, the 
terms and length of the contract, the requirement for training on the 
job, of rot: ition from one operation to another, the provision of con- 
iinuation of school training? Is that not all under the Department 
of Labor now / 
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Mr. Pearson. That would continue the way it is. 

Senator Doverias. You want to transfer it? 

Mr. Pearson. No, I am not proposing a transfer. 

Senator Dovetas. You criticize the phrase in S. 964 which says 
“The Secretary of Labor shall arrange to provide any necessary 
technical assistance for setting up apprenticeship, journeyman, and 
other on-the-job training needed in the locality.” You are objecting 
to that. 

Mr. Pearson. We are raising questions about the technical assist- 
ance, what would be the nature of the technical assistance e, whether the 
Department of Labor would deal with educational authorities or with 
somebody else on this technical assistance. 

Senator Doveias. They would continue with the apprenticeship 
program as it now is? 

Mr. Pearson. That is right. 

Senator Dovetas. That was the purpose of this clause in S. 964, 
tying in the existing apprenticeship program to the areas of economic 
distress. 

Mr. Prarson. I think it is only a question, Senator, as to our in- 
terpretation of technical assistance, and how broadly it is interpreted 
by some people. 

It should also be noted that the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare could under S. 964 provide facilities and services needed by 
agreement or contract with public or private educational institutions. 
This provision is not consistent with the operation of the vocational 
education program operated under provisions of the Smith-Hughes, 
George-Barden, and supplemental acts. Programs of vocational edu- 
cation under these acts are operated by State authorities and in no 
case does the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare provide 
for training by contract. 

Senator Dovucias. You mean to say those programs can only be 
carried out with incorporation of public schools ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes. Senator, that is correct. 

Senator Doveras. And with a private trade school you could not 
have any relationships ? 

Mr. Pearson. No, sir, only with schools under public supervision 
or control. 

Senator Dove.as. Are you not creating a monolithic State system ? 

Mr. Pearson. What we have in our “Smith- Hughes and George- 

arden laws a provision that the funds ar » available only for se hools 
under public supervision and control. 

Senator Dovcias. You think that should be universalized. What 
about the private trade schools, the Dunwoodie Institute, in Minne- 
apolis, and a large number of trade schools over the country that are 
privately financed and privately endowed? Are they to be excluded ? 

Mr. Prarson. It has been the practice that vocational educational 
funds made available from the Federal Government are limited te 
public schools. There would have to be an act of Congress to decide 
what funds, if any, in the future would be available for private schools. 

Senator Douveias. This act of Congress would permit it. 

Mr. Pearson. Would permit de aling with private agencies. 

Senator Doveias. On vocational matters. 

Mr. Prarson. Yes, sir; we understand this would be possible in 


bill S. 964. 
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Senator Dovetas. This would not refer to Bible instruction or ethi- 
cal instruction or religious instruction. It would simply refer to vo- 
cational instruction. You think that vocational education is con- 
taminated because it might be directed by private boards of trustees? 

Mr. Pearson. No, I do not think it would be contaminated. 

Senator Doueias. As a matter of fact, I suppose hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars have been invested in these private trade schools. 

Mr. Pearson. I would like to say, Senator, that when I make the 
statement that the Commissioner of Education would under provision 
of S. 964 have authority to provide training through the different 
agencies, in reality the Commission of E ducation under our existing 
vocational laws does not determine where the funds will be used that 
go to States. That is entirely up to the States and they must deter- 
mine within provisions of the law in what schools and communitites 
they will use the great funds for vocational education. 

It would appear that the training program envisioned in this bill 
might well be administered at the State and local level by experienced 
educational authorities responsible for vocational education. This 
would make it possible to secure desirable coordination of the program 
and to use any existing facilities to best advantage and with the least 
possible duplication. 

Senator Doverias. Except that no private trade school, however 
competent, could have its facilities utilized, and therefore there would 
have to be duplication. 

Mr. Prarson. For the reasons we have set forth, we prefer the pro- 
visions of S. 1433. 

if funds are made available for vocational education, the States 
that are involved would be in a position to provide training that 
would meet the needs of persons in areas of unemployment where 
this is not possible at the present time. Such vocational training 
programs would render great assistance to many individuals in secur- 
ing employment. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. We will reconvene to- 
morrow morning at 10 0’ clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1:25 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Tuesday, aoe 1 9, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 9, 1957 


Unitrep Strates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRODUCTION AND STABILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met , pursuant to recess, in room 301, Senate 
Oflice Building, at 10:05 a. m., Senator Paul H. Douglas, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Douglas and Capehart. 

Also present : Senator Clark. 

Senator Doug.ias. The hour of 10 o’clock having arrived, the com- 
mittee will come to order. 

Very glad to welcome back to Washington a neem friend, Edward 
T. Dickinson, who had a distinguished career in public service and 
is now the commissioner of commerce of the State of New Y oi 

Is Mr. Dickinson here ? 

Mr. Dicktnson. Yes, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD T. DICKINSON, COMMISSIONER OF COM- 
MERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Chairman, I am Edward T. Dickinson, com- 
missioner of commerce of the State of New York. 

It is a privilege and, Mr. Chairman, always a pleasure to appear 
before vou to discuss the purposes and provisions of the proposed 
Area Redevelopment Act of 1957, introduced by you, Senator Doug- 
las, and your colleagues, and the proposed Area Assistance Act of 
1957 introduced by Senator Martin and his colleagues. 

A year ago, former Senator James Mead appeared before the 
Subcommittee on Labor of the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare of the United States Senate to discuss S. 2663 which was intro- 
duced by Senator Douglas last year and was concerned with the same 
subject. Senator Mead was at that time the Washington regional di- 
rector of the New York State Department of Commerce and he spoke 
in favor of the general objectives and purposes of the legislation then 
under consideration. We are still very much in favor of the purposes 
and objectives of the Douglas bill. I hope that this year the Con- 
gress will succeed in enacting effective legislation ai id not be ob- 
structed by minor criticisms. 

Wein New York State know as well as any that in our dynamic econ- 
omy some areas can become depressed through causes not of local 
origin. In a competitive economy technological change, the develop- 


ment of new centers of production, the shifting of transportation 
$11 
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routes and other factors can cause a substantial and prolonged decline 
in the economic activity of limited areas. This can occur even when 
the economy as a whole is enjoying a relatively high level of pros- 
perity. We have an example of this in Amsterdam, N. Y. 

We know also that it is a great waste of human resources, of com- 
munity facilities, and of industrial structures to let such communities 
long remain idle. We believe that the responsibility for finding new 
industry and new employment for such areas is both a public and a 
private one. The public responsibility prevails at several levels, that 
of the community itself, that of the State government, and that of 
the Federal Government. 

The need for Federal legislation arises from the fact that at the time 
when the local community is most in need of reconstruction and of 
new sources of income it is generally least able to help itself. When 
the community has lost an important industry which has been a sig- 
nificant source of tax revenue and a major contributor to local pay- 
rolls and personal income, the capacity of the community to help itself 
is greatly weakened. Yet it is at that time that the most strenuous 
efforts are necessary to replace its lost income and restore its normal] 
functioning. 

Effective aid to a community must be in three parts. It must help 
the individuals themselves who have lost a livelihood. It must help 
the community reconstruct itself to become attractive to industry. It 
must help the community find the kind of employer or employers who 
can be successful there and provide stable, permanent employment. 
The Douglas bill undertakes to provide all of these types of aid. In 
some respects, I feel it needs to be modified to keep from doing injury, 
which I am sure its authors do not intend it to do. I may be overly 
protective in this respect but I feel the prospects of passage will be 
strengthened rather than weakened by frankly discussing them. 

Senator Doveras. We appreciate that, Mr. Dickinson. We are 
well aware that the bill is not a perfect bill. We have been working 
on it for 2 years and will be very grateful for criticisms. 

Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Chairman, I am well aware of how much work 
goes into these bills and the draftings and considerations that go 
before that. ‘To come up here and simply criticize for the sake of 
criticism doesn’t add anything. But I think we have studied it, and 
we would like to express ourselves. 

The Douglas bill on the whole would be an adequate bill, while 
the Martin bill falls far short of the goal and would be another case 
of “too little and too late.” 

For example, direct aid to individuals is provided in the Douglas 
bill through the provision in section 19 for vocational training, and 
the provision in section 20 for retraining subsistence payments. The 
need to help people learn new skills when their old skills no longer will 
give them jobs is obvious, and both bills provide this. But most im- 
portant is the provision of some subsistence aid to people who are g pone 
through a retraining period. Lacking this they might be forced to 
take unskilled jobs in order to provide for their fi umilies’ daily ne need 
and never be able to devote the time necessary for retraining. The 
first provision without the second would be quite inadequate, and the 
Martin bill makes no provision for these latter very hwoan needs of 
unemployed workers. 
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Senator Doueias. Mr. Dickinson, I am very glad you say that 
because yesterday an administration witness from the Department of 
Labor severely criticized our bill because it did provide for subsistence 
payments on the grounds that this was an improper function for the 
Federal Government to carry out. 

I am very much interested and naturally very much pleased that 
you regard this as a very important way of dealing with the question. 

Mr. Dicktyson. Senator, 1 am very much aware of this thing be- 
cause I was with a steel corporation when it was putting in modern, 
continuous strip mills. As you recall, some of the most skilled and 
highly paid workers were those that worked in the sheet mills, and 
they only qualified at that time to become sweepers because there 
wasn’t training and subsistence available. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Chairman, I think it was also significant that 
yesterday’s witness who testified for the Department of Labor didn’t 
feel that any Government payments were needed for this retraining 
because private industry was to come in and would pay for the retrain- 
ing itself. 

I wonder if Mr. Dickinson would care to comment on that sugges- 
tion ? 

Mr. Dickinson. The problem of retraining in New York State— 
and that is the area I must speak about—is one that we try, for ex- 
ample, to have the State assist. The State of New York does a certain 
degree of retraining. However, we have to wait until a particular 
industry comes along, and by then the older skilled worker who had 
skills in another trade is not the man who is recruited because he isn’t 
prepared. 

So, what I see in this bill and what we try in a sense to anticipate 
in New York is pretraining for the new growth industries that we feel 
are coming in that area. “Tt is pretraining that enables us, when an 
industrial client comes along, to say we have people prepared to go 
into the electronics or whatever field might be a new growth industry. 

Aid for rebuilding the community and making it attractive to new 
industry is covered in section 17, which provides for urban renewal in 
industrial redevelopment areas, and in section 18, which provides for 
urban planning grants in industrial redevelopment areas. Many of 
our cities located in the older industrial part of the country were laid 
out long before the automobile and before the development of modern 
concepts of efficient factory design. ‘These cities have long been suffer- 
ing from tremendous traffic —— in their central districts. 
Many of their old multistoried factory buildings are antiquated and 
inefficient. They are thick-walled and cost a lot to de molish, 

I would like ~ say that is one of the big prob ylems we face not only 
in the Northeast, but in the Middle West and in many sections of the 
South—the ne of demolishing an old fa wctory building that is ideally 
located at a railroad siding, has all the possibilities for real d levelop- 
ment, but it is just too costly to get down. I think there is help needed 
in that respect. 

Sometimes their water, 
quate for modern needs. Industries looking for new plant sites will 
naturally shun such communities. To attract new firms which can 
make use of the skilled labor and the other natural advantages which 
they possess, such communities must have a rather thoroughgoing re- 
construction in their deteriorated areas. The reconstruction must 


sewage, and drainage facilities are inade- 
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cover not only residential areas as is now possible but industrial and 
commercial areas as well. 

The desperate plight of such communities today lies in the fact that 
at the time when they need expenditure on reconstruction most they 
have lost their ability to provide it for themselves. The first step in 
such reconstruction should be a sound, overall master plan. Under 
section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954, planning assistance on a match- 
ing basis is available only to small communities (under 25,000 popu- 
lation), or to metropolitan or regional planning agencies. Many in- 
dustrial communities which need redev elopment do not fall in either 
category, and yet their needs are as great as those of the covered com- 
munities. It is therefore essential that planning assistance under sec- 
tion 701 be made available to such depressed communities. Iam glad 
that both the Douglas and the Martin bills provide for such assistance. 
From the viewpoint of New York State, this is an important provision. 

After planning, the next step is a renewal of the deteriorated sections 
of the community. At present, title I of the Housing Act of 1949 
provides for Federal assistance to cover two-thirds of the net cost 
of such renewal only where the project area is predominantly resi- 
dential in character or is to be redeveloped for predominan tly resi- 
dential uses. Such a limitation again leaves out some of the urban 
areas most in need of reconstruction. A community that must find 
new employers in order to maintain its effective existence must be 
assisted in making those changes of its industrial and commercial 
areas and of its traffic patterns ‘which modern industry and transpor- 
tation require. It is, therefore, essential, in our opinion, that title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949 be amended to provide assistance for 
the reconstruction of industrial and commercial sections in industrial 
redevelopment areas. I am glad to see again that both the Douglas 
bill and the Martin bill provide for such assistance. New York State 
heartily welcomes this provision. 

The third type of aid which a community needs is help in finding 
new employers who will provide continuing and stable employment. 
For example, an essential step which a community must take if it is to 
secure new industry is to make a detailed technical survey of its own 
resources and its own needs and then to find those industries in the 
country which can profit most by using its resources and which can 
at the same time meet the community’s needs. Such technical studies 
are of value both to the community and to the industry of the coun- 
try. Industry will gain by having a much more complete set of facts 
available when it looks for new plant sites for our expanding economy. 
The provision in section 13 for technical assistance is there fore a very 
necessary one, and its authorization of appropriations of $4, 500,000 
is a good place to start. The Martin bill which authorizes only $1,500,- 
000 for such purposes falls far short of the need. 

Many of the other provisions of this bill are designed primarily 
to help find new e1 uproyers. Some of these provisions, I believe, un- 
wisely, would offer encouragement to firms to migrate from one area 
to another. I favor provision of Federal assistance where it is neces- 
sary, but on the condition that the granting of this assistance does 
not merely transfer the problem to some other part of the country. 
To shift unemployment from one area to another is no solution. I 
am sure it is not the intention of the drafters of the proposed legisla- 
tion to encourage such a movement. 
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Careful study of the provisions of the present Douglas bill, which 
is changed in a number of respects from the bill presented last year, 
convinces me, however, that the present bill could result in merely 
transferring the distress from one community to another and could 
promote uneconomic movements of industry. 

In a moment I will raise some specific points in the legislation that 
give me concern, but first I would like to state what I would con- 
sider a sound basis for new industry location based on my own experi- 
ence as a corporate executive charged with site location work and as a 
public official similarly engaged. 

Industry should be allowed and encouraged to seek those locations 
where it can produce and distribute its goods and services with the 
greatest efficiency. Industry will naturally consider factors which it 
can count on for long-run economic operation, such as closeness to raw 
materials, closeness to markets, adequacy of transportation, availabil- 
ity of labor supply, adequacy of living conditions for its employees 
and executives, adequacy of water supply and any specialized condi- 
tions relative to its particular operation. When a firm is able to find a 
location which gives it the best combination of all of the relevant fac- 
tors, it is most prepared to be efficient and successful and to provide 
the surrounding community with permanent employment opportun- 
ities. It is also in the best condition to provide consumers with quality 
products at the lowest cost. Businesses should be encouraged to look 
throughout the length and breadth of the land for those sites which 
will best serve their purposes. Local communities, State government 
agencies, and the Federal Government can provide a real service by 
making available all the essential information. In the New York State 
Department of Commerce we strive to do just that. 

On the other hand, I do not believe it wise public policy to provide 
public subsidies to encourage industry to move to locations which 
would not otherwise be economically sound. In the long run these will 
be high-cost locations. Without the subsidy the industry might not 
survive. Employment would be insecure. If the subsidy is made 
permanent, the taxpayer is called on to share part of the costs of 
running this business. The present Douglas bill, as I shall point out, 
contains some provisions which might—and I say “might” be misused 
to, in effect, subsidize private firms for locating in what are defined as 
“redevelopment areas.” 

One form of subsidy is permanent reduction of local taxes. The bill 
would provide Federal grants to cover the cost of local public facilities 
and would permanently relieve an industry locating in that area of the 
normal tax burdens necessary everywhere else to cover the cost of such 
facilities. Employers enjoying such relief from normal tax burdens 
might be able to undersell employers in other parts of the country 
who carry their legitimate share of community expense. Such com- 
petition may drive a nonsubsidized employer into failure, thus creat- 
ing unemployment and depression, and this isn’t any imaginary situa- 
tion. 

It may also force him to try to reduce his wages in a desperate effort 
to reduce his own cost. 

New York State is currently enjoying a high level of prosperity and 
employment. It also has for many years been a leader in legislation 
protecting the rights of the employee. We believe that a progressive 
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State is a good State in which to do business. Our State protects the 
rights of the lowest paid workers, protects the employment rights of 
minorities, and does not hinder the legitimate organization of labor for 
collective bargaining purposes. As a result of our progressive legis- 
lation, we have maintained a harmonious and forward-looking in- 
dustrial climate. For example, the rate of time lost due to work stop- 
yage and labor disputes is and has been for many years one of the 
ites for any industrialized State in the country. 

So long as our employers can compete on equal terms with firms 
located elsewhere in the United States, we feel confident of our con- 
tinued economic progress. If employers elsewhere, however, are able 
to receive permanent tax relief or permanent subsidies directly or 
indirectly from the Federal Government, then the ability of our New 
York State industry to compete and provide employment at high 
wages might be threatened. I, therefore, feel it my duty to raise ques- 
tions as to the ways some provisions of these bills may be harmful 
or inadequate. 

Senator Dovueias. You would object much more then to the $50 
million of grants to the local communities than to the $75 million 
provided in loans? 

Mr. Dickinson. That is correct. 

Senator Doveras. Although the loans will probably be at less than 
the market rate of interest for other municipalities ? 

Mr. Dickinson. Yes, Senator. That are the points I bring up. 
I have no objection to the loan principle, but I do have objection to 
the grants. 

Senator Dovenas. I see. 

Mr. Dickinson. In section 5A, for example, I have some questions 
as to the criteria by which an “industrial redevelopment area” is desig 
mi ated. As you know, they are based on stated percentages of the 

labor force which is une mployed. This means that during prosperous 
times relatively few areas would qualify whereas if we were to have a 
serious depression in - country, practically every area would qualify. 
At the present time, I doubt that any areas in New York State would 
qualify under the provisions as stated. 

I would like to say here, incidentally, that is not the reason for the 
criticism. 

Senator Dovetas. I understand. 

Mr. Dickinson. Yet there are a number of areas in New York whose 
economic base has been ereatly weakened through out-migration of 


industry or through depressed conditions in the industry on which the 
commu nity de pe nds. Reusasctenueaits prosperous Co ditions else 
where in the State, unemplovment in these communities is not high 
enouch to meet the criteria in the proposed legislati since many 
of the workers have either migrated out of the area or are commuting 
daily to jobs in other communities. Nevertheless, these 

essentia lly depressed ; and are in need of industrial redev: I 

spite of the Out- miler: ition and out ommutation, th elt 
rates are well above State and national averages. It would seem to 
me that areas of economic distress should be defined in terms of their 


relative position, 1. e., their unemployment rate relative to the na- 
. 1 7 . 

tional unemployment rate. For example, the measure imight be an 
unemployment rate 114 times the national average. I alsa believe 
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that consideration should be given to the amount of commutation out 
of the area which takes place daily. 

We have examples, Senator, of people commuting 75 or 80 miles 
one way to get work each day. 

Senator Cuark. Mr. Dickinson, we have the same problem, quite 
critically, in Pennsylvania. Yesterday the witness from the Depart- 
ment of adc indicated the Department’s conviction that they were 

right in organizing these labor market areas on a basis which would 
take full account of commutation; in other words, they wouldn’t have 
an area small enough to ignore commutation. We got into a bit of a 
discussion about it, and I am wondering whether in New York State 
you have statistical aids which would enable you to measure the extent 
of commutation. 

We have the same thing, for example, in the hard-coal regions of 
Pennsylvania. They drive over to New Jersey for Fairless to employ 
them, but it is murder. 

Mr. Dr pens We have a number of records because industry in 
the State pe een keeping certain of the records themselves. We 
have cases of people in Watertown, as an ex: imple. It is more of a 
distribution center and a farming area center, ‘They lost some indus- 
tries, and the workers were commut ing 75 miles each way to Sy racuse, 
That is 150 miles a day, and they still do it in certam respects. 

Senator Ciark. If you were gomg to amend this bill to take that 
into account, would you have any practical suggestion as to how we 
could do it ¢ 

Mr. Dickinson. I would be glad to submit a memorandum to the 
committee on it because we have been study ing the problem. We have 
developed certain criteria already and we are working with the De- 
partment of Labor under Dr. Lubin, who has had a lot of experience 
in this field in trying to get even finer criteria. 

Senator Doueias. We would be very glad to have you do that, Mr. 
Dickinson. 

Senator CLtark. One more matter, Mr. Dickinson, if the chairman 
will permit ¢ 

Senator Dovcnas. Please. 

Senator Ciark. This suggestion that the unemployment rate be 
relative to the national unemployment rate I would think would be 
met by the objection that if you do it that way you will continue 
pumping Federal money into communities where there isn’t any real 
need at all if the only criteria is the relative rate of national unem- 
p yloyment. Wouldn't you have to have a floor below which you would 
stop m: aking these loans? 

For example, suppose the rate got to be no more than 4 or 5 percent 
but it was sOll 114 percent more than the national average; would you 
still think the terms of ren bill should be operative ? 

Mr. Dickinson. Well, it is a rather difficult question to answer. So 
Jong as you have in the icaaes as they are presently used this problem 
of outmigration, I think this is a fair provision of one and a half, I 
think if you adjusted for that, then probably a ceiling of some kind 
would be important. 

The Martin bill, as you know, requires a higher level of unemploy- 
ment or 2 more prolonged period of high unemployment as the con- 
dition for qualification. It will prolong the suffering and make it more 
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difficult for a community to help itself. In this respect the Martin bill 
program is too late. 

The relatively long period of time during which an area must have 
a high unemployment rate under either bill means that no assistance 
can be given until an area has been depressed for a fairly long period 
of time—until all the displaced workers have exhausted their unem- 
ployment insurance and are on relief. It would seem to me that an 
effective bill should be one which could nip distress in the bud. I feel 
that assistance should be made available to an area as soon as it 
reaches whatever unemployment criteria are developed, subject, of 
course, to an investigation to be sure that the unemployment is not 
due to seasonal or other te mporary factors. 

Senator Cuiark. Mr. Dickinson, that suggestion, I think, is going to 
meet the objection that the Federal Government should never step 
into a field of this sort until it is very clear that local and State re- 
sources have been exhausted. The theory of self-help will be urged 
on us, and it will be said that this is just a soft touch for my com- 
munity which doesn’t really need to bestir itself to take care of its 
own problems but that you want to have at least a measurable period 
of time for the local community itself, perhaps to feel the pinch, be- 
fore the Federal Government moves in. 

How would you react to that argument, which I am sure would 
be made if your suggestion is adopted ? 

Mr. Dicxrnson. Senator Clark, I believe that this is a team effort. 
As I said earlier, it is the community, it is the State and the Federal 
Government that we are talking about in both bills. 

I speak in this respect from practical experience: When a large 
employer moves out of the community, the community is panicked; 
it is frozen; it is looking for assistance. The credit available—the 
normal credit available—in the community becomes restricted. It 
is a natural, protective, and perfectly proper course of action. 

In order to help a community, it cannot be done in short order. 
We know that from the time we get an industry interested in coming 
into our State and it says it is coming—and by that I mean a branch 
operation because we don’t go out to transfer an industry from an- 
other place—but from the time they look at a particular community 
until they start building, which is frequently on an average of 18 
to 24 months—now, therefore, if you put off for a long period of 
time the qualification period, it might be 5 years before that factory 
would be built because the community itself cannot provide the sew- 
erage and other things that are so necessary to get the new plant. 

Senator Crark. In other words, you think there is enough lag 
anyway / 

Mr. Dickinson. I believe there is a natural lag. 

And: I also will tell you this, Senator, that people in the communi- 
ties that are affected are very concerned. They don’t have to get 
that hungry. 

Under the Martin bill, the Secretary of Labor determines whether 
or not an area meets the criteria, whereas under the Douglas bill, the 
Administrator makes such determination. 

Senator Doveias. That is why we wanted to leave a certain 
amount of leeway for the Administrator, so that these percentages 
which we laid down should be persuasive but not prec isely con- 
trolling. 
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Mr. Dickrnson. Senator, may I make a plea on behalf of this 
Administrator ? 

Senator Douetas. What? 

Mr. Dicxrnson. May I make a plea on behalf of this Adminis- 
trator ? 

Senator Dovuauas. Yes. 

Mr. Dicxtnson. He is going to be under a tremendous lot of 


: pees. i oe 
Senator Doveras. That is right. 

Mr. Dickrxson. I have had a lot to do with the problem of getting 
unemployment figures and when you find the Department of Labor 
: using one set of criteria and the United States Bureau of the Census 

using another, regardless of what percentage might be determined, 
D the actual statistics upon which he makes his judgment, I believe, 
F should be set forth in this act so he is protected as to which one he 
g ti akes. 
1 This is a technical point, but there is a considerable variation fre- 
P quently between the U nited States Bureau of Census figures and the 
1 United States Department of Labor. 


Senator Doveias. Well, we are taking the Department of Labor, 
presumably. 


Mr. Dickinson. There is no indication, sir, and that is the only 
d reason why I thought it might be specified. 
This is a very technical point, but I think it is useful. 
° Senator Doveias. May I ask this question of you, if you would 
ul look at page 4 of S. 964, line 18, which now reads: “in which it deter- 
mines that there has existed substantial and persistent unemployment 


1 


20 for an extended period of time.” 

L; If we insert the words “or threatens to exist” after “there has 

1€ existed,” would that meet your objection ? 

It Mr. Dickinson. That would meet my objection as to the earlier 
points but would not meet my objection as to giving the Adminis- 

T. trator specific statistics upon which to draw and make his conclu- 

1g sion. That is my concern. 

ch Senator Doveias. Which would you choose, BLS or Census? 

n- Mr. Dickinson. Either one would be all right, as far as I am 

ty concerned, BLS probably would have more statistics. 

18 Senator Dovenas. You would suggest making that definite ? 

of Mr. Dickinson. I would suggest that it be specific. In the Martin 

ry bill it is implied. 

w- 


Senator CLark. I am not quite clear, Mr. Dickinson, as to whether 
you would further restrict the discretion of the Administrator as set 
ag forth in S. 964, or do you think he has to have a good deal of dis- 
cretion ? . 

Mr. Dickinson. I believe he should have discretion, but in order 


ni- to protect his own position in arguing his case, which he will have 
get to do, I think to say, “These are the sets of statistics upon which you 


should base your judgement,” would be helpful to him. 
her Senator CLiark. In other words, you think that he should consider 
the specific criteria but should not be bound by those criteria alone / 
Mr. Dickinson. No, but more than that: I think the statisties 





aim upon which he bases his judgment should not be variable. They should 
ges | be one set of statistics, so that everyone is talking out of the same book. 
on- i 
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Senator Dovenas. In other words, the foot should always consist 
of 12 inches? 

Mr. Dickinson. That is right. If you get into an argument over 
the base, you will never get the solution to the question. 

I would like to make this point—I have gone away from my text, 
but whether it is the Department of Labor or the United States Bureau 
of Census that are given the responsibility for estimating unemploy- 
ment, they should have an appropriation which is adequate to enable 
that agency todo a good job. 

Senator Crark. Well, now, with respect to these commutation 
figures, do you think they could comp! ile them as well as anybody 
else? I don’t think the »y have them now. 

Mr. Dickinson. I think they could compile them. Their State 
unemployment offices have, pretty generally, the statistics available, 
and it is a question of giving them suflicient funds to collect that data 


which 1s twailable and i the re ‘ords. 
ection 5B, on the rural redevelopment areas: This section defines 


e 
the concept of “rural redeve lopment areas.” The laneuage is broad 
enough, | suspect, to cover possibly one-half the agricultural coun- 
ties of the United States. I am in favor of giving every possible 
assistance to people in these areas to hel ip them raise their standard of 
living, but ] wonder, Mr. Chairman, whether a redevelopment pro 
gram eee late technique. 

Senator D MUGL First, mi: Ly I Say in the bill of last vear, S. 2663, 
we had a prov ision “thi at the Agri ultur: il arenas would not exceed more 
than 300 counties, and we were shooting primarily at the 300 counties, 
the farm counties in the country. whiel i had the lowest per ‘apita 


income. There was some objection to placing any numerical limit. 
and so that has been removed. I may say that what we are trying 
primar ily to do is to provide indust rial en nploy ment for farm families, 


for the members of farm families who are not active farmers them 
sely es, and also to provide off-season employment for the farmers 

This has been recommended by a number of committees that have 
studied the problem of low-income families in rural areas. I #1 
there is general agreement upon it. 


Mr. Dickinson. I am not objecting to the prince ip! es involved. I 


believe in it, but it seems to me that its place in this particular bill 
which is fundamentally an industrial redevelopment bill is 


si (or Dovel As, Well, now, | ol ject to that, i | may sav so. I 
think it should | Ca bill fon the hene if ot the countrys as a wh le anc 
that the problei s of poverty are not exclusively urban in fact ey 
are not primarily urban. 

Rural poverty i 5 more pervasive, more \ idespre ic. no} devastat ng 
than urban poverty. It is very hard for city folks to realize that, but 
itistrue, . 

fr. Dicktnson. Senator, I think you misinterpreted what I say. I 
em in favor of rural development. We have this very same problem. 
We have, as members of your staff know, counties in New York State 


with ine ent ly low incomes, ¢ und we are working very me on that 


problem. We are using a number of techniques i in those areas. If 


we are to develop seasonal industries, as an example, we must have 


particular types of assistance that I am not sure could be provided 
here, 
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i am not arguing against the provision. I am just raising the 
question. 

Senator Dove as. I know, but it is also necessary that all sections 
of the country are feeling that they are being aided, not merely a 
jew Northern States. 

Mr. Dickinson. May I say this, Senator, that in my plantside work 

have traveled throughout the co: intry, and I am familiar with the 
problems of the Southern States and their rural areas, and I have been 
uupressed by what a number of States ar oe in that respect. This 
is not intended in any way to help only New v York State, this provision. 
My argument is not at t all against the bedi of assistance to these 
rural areas. 

I think the problem is larger than industrial redevelopment—it 1s 

larger package and I would like to give them, let us Say, more 
assistance In that direction than would be provided by this limited 
mean 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Dickinson, yesterday we had testimony from 
the Under Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. Morse, to the effect there were 
1,500,000 farm “Facies in the United States with cash incomes of a 
thousand dollars or less a year. He estimated an average of 4 in- 
dividuals to a family, which would mean 6 million Americans living 
in family units with incomes of 2 thousand dollars a year or less. Are 
any of those in New York State? 

Mr. Diektnson. Yes, T believe some oe them are. 

Senator CLark. Where would that be , along your southern tier ? 

Mr. Dickinson. It 1s in two areas, a coin amount in the southern 
tier around Allegany County. 

Senator CLark. ‘Touchine our Penn svivania area. 

Mr. DrexrNson. And also in areas like Siaihinks County that have 
a predominantly rural atmosphere in the foothills of the Adirondacks. 
That, as a matter of fact, is the area of lowest income. These are areas 
that are similar to other places where people are real woodsmen and 

ish incomes are extremely low. 

Senator Carrenarr. Isn't it a fact that while their cash income is 
iow they get other benefits such as they have no rent; they have their 
eardens: they grow their own meats: they grow their own vegetables: 
they have free rents: they grow their own chickens and eggs and get 
« lot of benefits that city folks do not get ? 

Mir. Diexinson. Senator, if you take into account even those things 
that they provide, their income is substandard, definitely, and in- 
cidentally part of the 

Senator Carpenarr. One getting a thousand dollars a year plus the 
other things that I mentioned, which is true with those kinds of fam- 
lies in the State of Indiana—lI would sav that the other things that 
q saieatlonnd are worth possibly a thousand or fifteen hundred dollars 
a year, and one nice part about it is they definitely know they are going 
to get them, whereas the e ity fellow doesn’t bec ‘ause he is deper ident 
upon his job. 

Mr. Dickinson. We find—and I have been up in this country be- 
cause I get. around the State—that these people are really living on 
a substandard base. They lack schools. Our relief load in those 
counties, particularly in the winter months, is relatively high in those 
areas. 

91201—57—pt. 1 28 
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Senator Carenart. Do they lack schools? 

Mr. Dicxrnson. They have schools, but it is a question of getting 
these children to school. We work very closely with them. 

For example, one of the things we are working on in our State, 
Senator, is helping those areas where the State dep: irtment of educa- 
tion says we have to raise the tax base to provide a little better school- 
ing. We try there to work on craft industries, bringing them into 
those areas where we can use the talents of these people to raise their 
incomes so there can be better 

Senator Carenart. I have one other question with respect to this 
legislation. That is this: Should we in this legislation try to raise the 
standard of living of peoples in these respective centers, or is it legis- 
lation to maintain the status quo, meaning where a lot of people are 
thrown out of work we are trying to get new jobs for them, rather 
than increasing the standards of living ‘of the people / 

Which shall it be? Or should it be both ? 

Mr. Dickinson. Senator, as I understand the purposes of the bill, 
it is both, that it is, first, as I originally understood it, a question of 
redevelopment of an area to first ‘repl: wee the income that has disap- 
peared from that particular geographical section and, secondly, our 
technology and our prosperity is based on continued growth and 
growth industries, as you will know from your own business experi- 
ence, and what we would hope would be accomplished—I am talking 
now from the view of New York State—is that we would be able to 
train these people for growth industry so that their income would go 
up. 

Senator Carenarr. Their income can only go up if there is a job. 

Mr. Dickinson. That is correct. 

Senator Capenart. The point is, are you trying to replace jobs with 
this legislation, to replace jobs that have been lost, or are you trying 
to go in to increase the standard of living of people everyw here? 

Mr. Dicxtnson. As I see the bill as dr: ifted, it has a dual purpose : 
First, to replace jobs, and, second, to raise the standard of living. I 
don’t know which one you think of first. 

Senator Carpenarr. You think with the small amount of money we 
are talking about here we are going to make a dent in it? 

Mr. Dickinson. Senator, I believe in a free enterprise system. I 
think if we get seed money in there, the imagination of the business- 
men is going to provide technological advance which is going to help 
those people. I think this is seed money. 

Senator Carenart. You really believe this would be a good thing 
for the State of New York? 

Mr. Dickinson. Yes, sir, although we may not use it to the extent 
that other States might use it. 

Senator CapreHart. Give me an example of how this bill in your 
opinion would work in Watertown, N. Y. 

Mr. Dickinson. In Watertown, N. Y.—— 

Senator Capenart. That you said a minute ago was a place where 
workers are traveling 75 miles to a job. Just tell me how, give me 
an example of how this bill would work in Watertown, N. Y. 

Mr. Dicxtnson. In the first place, Watertown, I would like to 
get it on the record, does not qualify on the record in any—— 

Senator Capenart. Let’s say Watertown does. 

Senator Dovetas. Or Amsterdam. 
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Senator Cargnart. Just take X city. Tell me your understanding 
of how you think it would work, how we would be able to create jobs 
there by this bill. 

Mr. Dickrnson. Let me take as an example Geneva, N. Y., where 
the Sampson Air Base has closed down and created quite an unemploy- 
ment problem. A number of the buildings in the downtown area— 
Geneva is an old city—and the industrial section is old. One of the 
problems there is to provide land near the rail facilities and the other 
natural resources of the community that we could build a modern 
factory on. 

With the assistance of the loan provisions, because I am not in favor 
of the grant provisions, as I told Senator Douglas before you came in, 
I believe, they would be enabled to finance first the redevelopment 
of that area, properly planned. 

Senator Carenart. What are you going to manufacture? First, 
what are you going to manufacture / 

Mr. Dickenson. In that particular area, we have opportunities in 
the electronics industry. We have opportunities in the plastics in- 
dustries. 

Senator Carenart. Why do you have opportunities, particularly 
in electronics and plastics? 

Mr. Dickenson. Because the central area in New York is a metal 
working and a highly skilled area of production. We have elec- 
tronics, part of General Electric, for example, in Syracuse which is 
about 15 miles from Geneva. The whole area is 

Senator Carruarr. In other words, you are basing this upon the 
fact that you have some workers around there that have been working 
in that industry; is that it? 

Mr. Dickenson. No, we find that our workers are well educated in 
that area and are adaptable for industries such as automation indus- 
tries and preparing the tools of automation and electronics and 
plastics. 

Senator CarenArr. I understand that, but my point is what are 
vou going todo now? You are going to loan somebody the money to 
build a factory there, to manufacture something ? 

Mr. Dickinson. Could I start with the beginning, Senator? 

Senator Carenart. You don’t need to loan money to manufacture 
something in Geneva, N. Y., if they thought they could sell it. They 
don’t need money to do it if they thought they ‘could sell it. 

Mr. Dickinson. May I start with the provisions of this bill the way 
1 would use it? 

Senator CaprnaArt. Yes. 

Mr. Dickinson. The first thing we have to do is get a redevelop- 
ment plan for Geneva to get the best possible industrial sites. We 
would then want to use section 701 to take those areas which could 
hecome industrial slums, old buildings, and remove them and lay it 
out properly for commercial and industrial purposes. That would 
be your first step. 

That might be the only thing that is necessary. It conceivably could 
be, if it was a good site there, that the rest would finance itself. But 
it might also be that the community itself with the loss of heavy in- 
come, as it has lost it, is so restricted as to local taxation that they 
might want temporarily to borrow from the Federal Government at 
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low interest rates to provide the roads and sewerage and other public 
fac ‘ilities that an industry coming in would require. That is the reason 
why I believe it may be necessary. 

In addition to that, we have in New York State a New York Busi- 
ness Development Corp., and as this bill provides, we must first seek 
yrivate redevelopment and other State assistance before we come to 
the Federal Administrator for help. It very well might be that in 
this particular we are very strict. This isa deve lopme nt corporation, 
We act on very strict banking principles because this is private money 
und we have been using it very effectively. There may be certain 
companies that just simply do not have the type of a balance sheet 
and the type of security to put up to warrant lending private funds 
for that purpose, and yet it is a sound proposition. 

There is where this —— 

Senator Capenmart. I can see all of that, but the thing that I can’t 
quite see is this: It is one thing, you know, to build a factory, to tear 
down old buildings and put up a new factory, and it is app rently easy 


to get employees | in almost any sh cong of the United State but the big 
problem is to sell the product, ake it successful after you put it in. 
a Dickinson. Sell the prod 
tor CAPEILART. That is ae 
There ts nothing in this legislation that guarantees that or helps that 
situation at all. ‘it seems to me that you put vour fil nger on it when 


you said a minute ago that all you wo tld be dot ng is transferring un 
employment from one place to another 

Mr. Dickinson. No, Senator. 

Senator CapenArt. Because it is only the successful that would con 
tinue to succeed. You have no assurance whatsoever that just because 


you build a factory you are gol ng to be able to employ people for 
a very long Bomcer of time = you do not get business. I don’t see any 
thing in this legislation a | I don’t know how to put it in ther and 
you understand | am for ‘thi if we can make it practical and work 
able—but 7] don't see anything at the moment in this leoislat ion other 
than simply to subsidize certain manufacturers to move from one tow) 
to another or to start a new business possibly at the tfaxpaye rs’ expense 


to compete W ith othe r business. 
Mr. Dickinson. Senator, I think your first 


Senator CAPEHART. I am conscientious and sincere about it, he 
reason I am asking you this question 1s because vou have had a lot of 


experience. 
Mr. Dickinson. Senator, your first premise aan not accept, that 


you would be transferring the unemployment. For i, | have a 
Chicago office and I approach midwestern firms. a1 » basis of m\ 
approach is when vou want to Oy" nN an eastern oie ». come to N 


York State. Asa result, we have Chicago Pneumatic Tube. W e have 
a number of midwestern firms with their manufacturing branches in 
New York State. 

My own corpor: ition that I was with in Syracuse, Carrier Corp., is 
putting about $20 million additional funds into Syracuse, N.Y. At 
the same time, it is expand ng on the west coast. It 1s expanding in 
Indi: var ipolis through a merger and by increased appropriations for 
new buildings. We do not seek in New York State to transfer a com 
iad ie one area to another. Occasionally, we do vet companies 
moving where they are too crowded in their existing position, and we 
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have space for them. But, for the most part, what we seek to en- 
courage and have come into the community is a company that has a 
management that is growing, that is in what we call a growth industry 
category. 

We believe that we can assist certain of those younger companies 
that are not yet of a size that can go to capital markets. In other 
words, the SEC studies show that even if you wanted to raise $400,000 
to $500,000, the net cost would be 20 percent to you. 

Senator Carenarr. Your New York State is competing with the 
other 47 States for business. 

Mr. Dickinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenartr. Nothing wrong about that. That is the way to 
do it. But you are not doing that in this legislation. 

Mr. Dickinson. We are provi ding a tool. 

Senator Carenarr. You aren't providing anything—you aren’t cre- 
ating any new markets by this legislation. You aren’t creating any 
new “jobs. The only exception to the statement I just made would - 
if, of course, you could start to make something in one of these are 
that has never been made before. Then you would be cre: iting a new 
job. 

Mr. Dickinson. That is what we try to do. 

Senator Carenart. That is pretty hard to do. Once in a while it 
happens. 

Of course, one of the things running through my mind is if you 
could get big corporations like General Motors and Westinghouse and 
General Electric and Carrier to automatically just move out into these 
areas that are distressed, set up branch factories, or set up assembling 
plants, you would accomplish something. But as a businessman T 
can't see here how you are going to create a single new job, guarantee 
the sale of a single ad litional dollar’s worth of goods in the United 
States. 

[t seems to me what you are going to be doing primarily is just 
transferring jobs from one place to another. Iam for the legislation 
if I can see how it would work. 

Mr. Dickinson. Let me give you a specific example, Senator. 

Senator Capenarr. Task you to give me—— 

Mr. Dickinson. In Amsterdam, N. Y., we had the Bigelow San- 
ford Mills move out, move over to Connecticut and consolidate their 
operation because of a change in technology that was required. 

Senator Capenarr. You have that. 

Mr. Dickinson. We are bringing new industries into those build- 
Ings and into new areas that we are laying out. In the old buildings 
we have just put a fiber glass operation ms akin g plasticized fiber glass 
that already hasa very attr active pote ntial. 

Senator Carenarr. You say “we.” You mean New York State? 

Mr. Dickrnson. New York State working with the local com- 
munities. 

Senator Capenarr. Who subsidized it ? 

Mr. Dickinson. It is not a subsidy. It is a loan from the New 
York Business Development Corp. to allow the people that developed 
this: product Bigelow Sanford had a branch, a sn nal experimental 
section. They want to close down extraneous operations. They were 
ate to close down and throw out of empl yyment a ia of people 
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just at the time when this was growing, with their contracts from 
GE and other large industrial consumers. 

By being able in that case to assist them with business development 
funds which are limited in amount, we were able to enable that com- 
pany not only to preserve the right of these fellows to own the com- 
pany reasonably, but we were also able to provide them with enough 
working capital to bridge the gap so that they can assume a lease in 
these present buildings. 

We have in a building, in another operation, a new polyethylene 
development, a new company, one of the top MIT scientists was 
involved, and that is a completely new thing. 

It was only because we could convince ‘the owner of that building 
to sell the building at practically a rental base that we were able to get 
in. Thisisan extraordinary situation. 

Senator Capenartr. I wish we had known about it. We would have 
brought it to Indiana. The only reason we didn’t bring it to Indiana 
is because we didn’t know about it. 

Mr. Dickinson. Senator, we try to be on our toes in New York 
State. 

Senator Carenart. That is my point. It is private enterprise and 
competition. 

Mr. Dicxrnson. I am not arguing about private enterprise. All 
I am saying is this bill provides the base. Iam against grants because 
I think it gives unfair competition, but I am not against the loans 
even though they are a little low. Many people in coming in and 
opening a new branch have a period of readjustment and it will assist 
them to come into a new area and make that move a little quicker 
than they ordinarily might do it. 

Senator Carenmartr. When the Federal Government gets into this in 
the 48 States, aren’t you in New York State going to lose out and isn’t 
Indiana going to lose out as a State in competing for this sort of thing 
you have just described ? 

Mr. Dickinson. As long as sess a is fair, we are not afraid 
of it. We build a new addition every 15 hours throughout the year. 

Senator Carenart. Is the competition fair when you are taxing 
other industries to get money to loan to a new industry to get in and 
compete with them? 

Mr. Dickinson. I don’t believe where there is a loan and the loan is 
being paid up that is necessarily unfair because there are reasons for 
that. If the capital markets were open we would have greater oppor- 
tunities for industry to expand. I think this gives another incentive. 

Senator Carenarrt. I think if we can separate this bill and put it on 

the basis of replacing jobs that are lost honestly—I mean where that is 
no fault of the town and no fault of the jobhok lers themselves—in 
helping to replace the job rather than trying to do otherwise, that. we 
might get a workable plan and a workable proposition that would be 
helpful to the country. 

Mr. Dickrnson. I want to see some growth as well, sir 

Senator Carpenart. You want to see what? 

Mr. Dicxrnson. Industrial growth as well assisted by this bill. 

Senator Dovueias. That touches on a point I would like to raise. Do 
you think the gross national product has reached its peak ? 

Mr. Dicxrnson. Not by a long shot. 
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Senator Doveras. In other words, that there is a possibility of 
growth in the economy as a whole? 

Mr. Dickinson. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Doucias. That has occurred in the past almost steadily, 
hasn’t it, except for periods of depression. 

Judging the future by the past, you would expect it to continue now ? 

Mr. Dick1nson. Yes, sir; I would, sir. 

Senator Dovuetas. Isn’t our friend from Indiana assuming that this 
is a closed economy, that there is no further possibility of growth? 
Isn't he really advancing a hopeless doctrine that the American econ- 
omy has reached its height and cannot go forward any further and—— 

Senator Carenarr. No. 1 am just conscious of the fact that the 
American economy has grown to the point where it is under the pri- 
vate-enterprise system. 

Now wait a minute. Let me talk. 

Without this legislation I am just as confident as I am sitting here 
that the time will come when the national income, the national product, 
will be five hundred billion, or six hundred or seven hundred or eight 
hundred billion. 

Senator Doveias. What is going to happen— 

Senator C apearr, But I don’t think it is going to get up to that 
point if we are going to get into what I call too many socialistic 
schemes. 

Senator Doueras. I don’t see any socialistie—— 

Senator Capenartr. Or any crackpot scheme in which you try to cure 
these things other than in the private enterprise, individual initiative 
way ; which you do here, as I see it. 

Senator Douenas. I challenge the Senator from Indiana 

Senator Caprnarr. I am not against this legislation, but I want to 
be very careful. 

Senator Dovucras. I will challenge the Senator from Indiana to go 
to Evansville where they have a high volume of unemployment and 
factories closing down and debate this question. 

Senator Carenarr. I will be very happy to debate it with you any 
place. 

Senator Dovetas. Let’s make it Evansville. 

Senator Carenarr. That would be the easiest thing in the world 
for me to do. 1 will be delighted. 

Senator Dovetas. I will be delighted to come across the river. 

Senator Capenarr. What would you debate? 

Senator Doveras. I will debate S. 964. 

Senator Capenarr. What would the debate consist of ? 

Senator Doug.as. I would say you have a hopeless attitude toward 
the future, that you can’t see the economy will expand and that the 
sane arguments you use against S. 964 and against your own bill 

. 1433, can be used against the Small Business Administration. 

Senator Caprnart. I would be very happy to debate the private- 
enterprise system versus the subsidy system. 

Senator Dovcias. No. I will debate S. 964 with you in Evansville. 
I throw that out as a challenge. 

Senator Capenartr. I will stand on my record as having created in 
my time as many jobs as you have. I will continue to create them. 
I know it is the private-enterprise system of America that has made 
us the great Nation we are. 
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Senator Doveras. Are you opposed to the Small Business Admin- 
istration / 

Senator Carenart. I don’t think there is any comparison between 
the SBA and this thing here. 

Senator Doue.as. The principle is the same, loans to private busi- 
ness to get them started. 

Senator Capenarr. Why do you need this? 

Senator Dove.as. Because that scatters broadly; this concentrates 
on the redevelopment of particular areas where unemployment is 
heavy. 

Senator Caprnart. I am for the legislation except it isn’t clear to 
me how it is going to work in practice to do the job that I would like 
to see done. Which, of course, is in every instance in the United 
States where a city or a town or a community has lost jobs, lost one 
industry or more and there is no longer any place for people to go to 
get a job, I would like and will do anything to help them get a new 
factory. 

But I am not too certain this legislation will gel that job done. 
They may be able to build a factory there, but I am not too certain that 
the factory itself will last very long and within 6 months we won’t have 
the same situation because, as I said a moment ago, it 1s one thing to 
build a factory and it is another thing to sell the goods that that 
factory produces. That is the thing that worries me about this. I 
want to see if we can’t straighten it some way from that standpoint 
because I don’t want to be a party here just to kidding a lot of people 
in the United States that this legislation with the small amount of 
money that both bills have in them will accomplish all the things 
hoped for. 

Mr. Dickinson. Senator, let me say if you are putting the new 
factory in a relatively undeveloped area in Indiana, you probably 
would like to have the country road system and sewage- disposal prob- 
lems taken care of partially by the community. If it is a depressed 
area, the possibility of their raising these funds ik be rather 
remote, locally, because the income level is already very low. This 
bill would assist that community to -eeclcti and use funds for the 
purpose. 

Senator Carenartr. In Indiana, we don’t need to borrow money 
from the Federal Government to put in sewerage and that sort of 
thing. For example, in Indiana at the moment I know of areas right 
now that are in need of help and they don’t need anything in the 
world ex vical somebody to come in there and start a factory or some 
kind of a business and cive them employment. That is all they need, 
i hey don’ L hee d to Worry about school 5, SEwWers, Or anything else 

Senator Doucias. Would the Senator consent to an amendment ? 

senator CAPEHART. hey need a factory. Take Clinton, [nd., for 
example, where the atomic-energy plant just moved out, and a powder 


plant. What they need above everything else is a factory there or a 
business that will employ about a thousand people. That is all they 
need, They have everythi ig else exc ‘pt that factory, and the county 
itself and the city will put up enough money to build a factory build- 


hg if they can tind somebody that can move in there, and t] 1en once 
they move in give employment to the thousand people, and then be 
able to sell over a period of 25 years or 50 that which the thousand 


people make. 
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So the problem is more one of sales and success for that factory 
after you set it up than it is anything else. 

Senator Dougias. May I say for the record that if the Senator from 
Indiana wishes to move that the State of Indiana be excluded from 
any loans made to it for developmental purposes I will be very glad 
to second that amendment. 

And may I also say that I would like to broaden my challenge to 
the Senator from Indiana that we debate S. 964 to include not merely 
the community of Evansville but Ric hmond, Ind., which is losing a 
big International Harvester plant, Clinton, which he mentions, and 
Sullivan, Ind., opposite Robinson, Ill., which is a coal-mining area 
suffering from depression. 

I will pay half the expenses of those debates, and I furthermore 
would like to say that if you get 30,000 jobs in southern Illinois that 
means the demands for 30,000 television sets and phonographs or 
record players, which will enormously increase the prosperity of that 
industry. 

Senator Carrnart. Nobody knows those things any better than I 
do, but the thing that you don’t realize and that you are not taking 
into consideration is that it is very simple to build a factory building. 
It is very simple to get the money to do it. The thing that you have 
got to be careful about and the thing that I would like to see, if it is 
possible in legislation, is assurance that that industry is going to be 
successful once you establish it. All you are doing here, as I see it, 
is you are inviting marginal industries to—— 

Senator Dove.as. Senator, you were a marginal industry when 
you started. 

We glory in your success. You are our prize example of business 
success. Weare proud of you, but when you started this combination 
of yours, why, nobody would give you a plugged nickel for your 
chances, but you took the chance. You certainly are not the only man 
of enterprise and ingenuity in the country, and we hope to make it 
possible for other cases to succeed. 

Senator Carenart. The chances are if I had had a loan from the 
Federal Government I wouldn’t have been successful. The chances 
are I wouldn’t have been successful if I had borrowed from the Federal 
Government: they would have been telling me what to do and what 
not todo. Chances are I would have failed because ours is a private- 
enterprise system. As I say, it is easy to put up the factory building, 
but it is another thing to get continued employment for people, and 
there is nothing in this legislation that in any way guarantees that. 
It is an encouragment to moving factories from one spot to another. 
What I would like see us do is limit this ast I think so at the mo- 
ment—limit it to a hundred percent to sec tions of the country where 
through no fault of the people themselves, no fault of the town, they 
are sitting there and all at once a factory or two factories go bankrupt 
or they move out. Then we might step in. 

It isn’t quite clear to me how we can do it, but we then step in as 
a Federal Government and give help to a new industry equal to the 
number of jobs that was lost to that town and not try to get into a 
hig bill here now that is going to increase the standard of living of 
the people because that will be taken care of anyway as it has in the 
last 70 years in the United States. The standard of living of the 
people has gone up every day and will continue to go up every day. 
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Senator Doveras. I am going to make a proposal to the Senator 
from Indiana—mutual disarmament proposal—that if he will refrain 
from making speeches at the witness I will refrain from making 
speeches at him, and that we permit the witness to continue. Other- 
wise I shall be compelled to carry out reprisals. 

Senator Capgrnarr. Any bad habits I have in making speeches to 
the witnesses I have picked up from my good fellow— 

Senator Doveras. I am proposing we have mutual reform and 
mutual disarmament. 

Senator Capenart. All right. Call it off. 

Senator Doveras. Would you continue, Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Dicktnson. Yes. I would like to talk about section 6, local and 
regional committees. 

This section makes no mention of coordination = any State 
agency which may be working with the community to promote its 
economic readjustment. Many of our States now ee active develop- 
ment commissions or departments of commerce which are providing 
concrete assistance to distressed communities. It would seem appro- 
priate for a Federal administrator to be required to cooperate with 
such State government organizations where they are active. 

[t says a lot about local and regional, but it does not specifically 
refer toa State agency. Last year I believe it was in, Senator. 

Section 7, loans: Under this section only 5 percent of the funds 
would have to be derived from private sources. Very little private 
risk would be involved. With a low risk, private capital might be 
inclined to be considerably less careful in its judgment than it would 
be if it were carrying a larger share of the cost. 

During periods of fairly good business conditions, the number of 
industrial redevelopment areas would be fairly limited. The number 
of rural redevelopment areas, however, could be very large and the 
possible applications for loans from them could be numerous. A 
situation in which an employer could involve only 5 percent of his 
capital and in which he could be offered a wide variety of locations 
throughout the country might tempt many employers, particularly 
small or medium size ones, to migrate. At very low cost to themselves 
they might be tempted to try to find out whether they could not 
improve their competitive position by moving into areas where wage 
rates are low and labor is unorganized. At very little cost to them- 
selves they could experiment with a new situation. If their experiment 
were successful they might remain and become permanent employers. 
If the experiment were not successful they could move out with very 
little loss. This has happened in the past. where communities and 
States have too generously subsidized incoming industries. The com- 
munity itself would once again be a depressed area. Only now, the 
community would be saddled with a heavy obligation to the Federal 
Government. 

Senator Dovenas. I think there is a good deal of merit to this criti- 
cism. What percentage would you suggest ? 

Mr. Dickinson. We have looked at this problem, and I suggest 
that perh ips 3 times that. 15 percent. 

Senator Dovenas. Fifteen percent. 

Mr. Dickinson. This is where he has got heavy capital expendi- 
tures, but I would say at least that. Five percent is a pretty thin 
margin. 
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Senator Dovcias. That is a very good criticism, I think. 

Mr. Dickinson. There is serious danger, furthermore, that the 
migration of firms to such areas could cause real unemployment else- 
where and create depressed areas where none now exist. The safe- 
guards of the present act against this happening are, in my opinion, 
inadequate. There are many devices, corporate and administrative, 
under which an employer can negotiate with a community without 
the Federal Administrator being able to determine exactly what 
shifts in employment would occur. I am sure the committee members 
realize that the prohibition in section 7 (a) (4) could be evaded until 
the actual transfer of employment had taken place. Once employ- 
ment had been shifted from its existing location to the new location 
and it became apparent that this clause had been violated, the Fed- 
eral ee ator would have to decide whether to withdraw all the 
financial aid leaving the community in serious financial difficulties 
or to accept the violation as an accomplished fact. 

There is another point I should like to raise in this respect. A 
new employer could be encouraged to undertake operations in a new 
plant under these provisions. He could then cone eivably take mar- 
kets from producers in other areas that were already in a distressed 
condition or on the verge of distress. The bill provides no protection 
whatsoever against this type of unfair and dangerous competition. 

[ would recommend as a minimum strengthening of section 7 
that it be amended to provide that the loans could not be used for an 
industry which is depressed elsewhere in the country. The compar- 
able provision in the Martin bill, in section 107 (a), is equally in need 
of tightening. 

I also believe that the dangers of bad business judgment and ex- 
cessive migration would be reduced if the contributing share of pri- 
vate capital was raised above its present 5 percent, as I said a little 
while ago. In the long run this will best serve the interests of the 
areas seeking development as well as those areas now enjoying full 
employment. If private capital makes careful decisions about the 
most economical location, it is more apt to be a successful producer 
and a permanent employer. I am sure that the rural redevelopment 
areas as well as the industrial redevelopment areas are looking for 
such employers. 

A word about the size of the loan fund established. Under proper 
safeguards these loans can be of great importance to ms any communi- 
ties which genuinely need aid. But if the loan fund is small many 
communities will have to go without. The Douglas bill fund of $100 
million for industrial redev« elopment areas will probably be adequate. 
The Martin bill fund of only $50 million surely will not. Again the 
Martin bill provides “too little.’ 

Then section 8. I would like to call attention to several things 
there. 

My duties as commissioner of commerce of the State of New York 
have demonstrated to me on several occasions that industry needs 
adequate public facilities such as highways, sewage disposal, and water 
supply if it is to wesiake , saccade in a community. Industries 
looking for new plant sites check carefully to determine whether such 
facilities are available. 

It is conceivable that a community might not be able to finance the 
expansion of such facilities in today’s tight money market. It is 
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appropriate that this bill should establish a revolving fund of $75 
million for Federal loans to communities at reasonable interest rates 
for such construction and improvement where these are needed by an 
industry which finds such a community a sound place in which to 
locate. If the industry operates successfully in the community it 
should be able through its payment of taxes to contribute its proper 
share to covering the interest and principal on the loan. 

The Martin bill attempts to meet the problem by placing distressed 
areas ahead of small communities as claimants for the revolving 
fund for loans for public facilities under title If of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955. Such action would take funds away from other 
legitimate users and leave both distressed areas and others with too 
little. 

The term “public facility” however is not defined in section 8 of the 
Douglas bill. It is quite conceivable that it would be interpreted to 
include municipally owned land, warehouses and factories which could 
be leased to private firms. So defined, the public facility could serve 
the same purpose as the land, plants, and equipment provided for in 
section 7, but in section 8 there is no provision to protect other areas 
against loss of employment. The present wording is an open invita- 
tion to use section 8 loans for section 7 purposes. I believe it ——— 
that section 8 be amended to prohibit the definition of “public facility” 
in a way that would cover land, plant, or equipment to be leased to or 
sold to private employers. 

Senator Doueias. Now, then, what you would say is that these loans 
should be used, for example, to provide industrial water, but not the 
so-called industrial power. 

Mr. Dickinson. In other words, to bring a water supply to the site, 
which perhaps is a normal municipal function, but not to build a 
plant—I would not provide for it to go into the plant—just to the site. 

Senator Doveras. What about building access roads to the plant ¢ 

Mr. Dickinson. Access roads I think are a legitimate county or 
town expense. But I think this is a little loose, and people might 
pervert it. 

Among the normal costs of doing business practically anywhere in 
the United States are the local taxes necessar y to cover the construction 
and operation of public facilities in that territory. 

Each business taxpayer enjoy the benefits of these public facilities 
and few businesses would go into an area where they were not ade- 
quate. Businesses accept local taxes as a legitimate cost. As such, 
however, it affects the price at which they can sell their products and 
make a profit. 

Section 9 would provide for outright grants to communities to 
provide necessary public facilities. Such a grant would be a gift to 
all taxpayers in the locality, including all business firms. It would 
subsidize business firms in the area by relieving them of taxes which 
their competitors in other areas would still have to pay. The firms 
enjoying this subsidy could then offer their goods for less and take 
markets away from firms which are paying their customary share 
for local public facilities. An increase in employment in a subsidized 
firm could cause a decrease in employment in its nonsubsidized com- 
petitor. The unemployment would thus be shifted from one area to 
another. The covntry as a whole would not have benefited and indus- 
try may have been induced to move to an uneconomic location. 
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The term “public facility” is subject to the same broad interpreta- 
tion in this section that it 1s in section 8, and the implications of this 
loose construction are even more threatening than they were in sec- 
tion 8. 

Since the number of rural redevelopment areas is conceivably very 
large, the demands on the Administrator to make grants under this 
section may be numerous and powerful. The bill gives the Admin- 
istrator little protection against excessive demands, except the total 
money available for this purpose. 

There is great danger that the $50 million hereby authorized as 
grants would be used to cause uneconomic movements of employment 
from existing locations to new locations. Such movement of employ- 
ment would threaten not only the operations of legitimate employers 
throughout the country; it would also threaten the maintenance of 
the high wage structures and the favorable employer-employee rela- 
tions in existing areas of employment. 

I believe that this section can do more harm than good, and I recom- 
mend that, if my concern in this respect is shared by the committee, 
the section be eliminated. 

Senator Dovuaias. You know, it is very interesting that you offer 
this criticism, because some people have attacked this bill on the 
ground that it may impede the movement of industries from the 
present manufacturing centers to the South. And it is said that this 
is an attempt by the North to keep industry within its own area and 
prevent the South from growing. Now you are saying that it may 
tear down the industry-established States. Both of these criticisms 
cannot be true. 

Mr. Dickinson. Since I do not know the basis of the first argu- 
ment, it is impossible for me to debate against it. But I feel that this 
would not help. Frankly, I think it would do more harm than good. 
I recommend, if my concern in this respect is shared by the com- 
mittee, that the section be eliminated. 

I have outlined for you the questions I have with respect to various 
portions of these bills. Any criticism implied is intended to be con- 
structive. I would like to repeat in closing that there are many fea- 
tures of the Douglas bill and several in the Martin bill which I con- 
sider helpful and valuable. Without being inclusive, I would men- 
tion as outstanding in the Douglas bill the provision of information 
provided in section 12, the technical assistance provided in section 13, 
the amendment of title [ of the Housing Act of 1949 as provided in 
section 17, the urban planning grants as provided in section 18, voca- 
tional training as provided in section 19, and the retraining subsistence 
payments as provided in section 20. 

If you believe I have been unduly concerned with loopholes and 
possible abuses that might arise, I can only say that it is my duty to 
argue against the use of Federal funds to subsidize competition that 
threatens the maintenance of good wage levels, fine working condi- 
tions, and advanced social legislation in our State. I think the 
Douglas bill is a good and important measure. It should be passed. 
But I do hope that proper safeguards to protect progressive States 
like New York will be incorporated in the final version. 

I thank you. 
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Senator Doveras. Thank you very much, Mr. Dickinson. That is 
very constructive testimony, and we are taking careful note of the 
suggestions which you have made. 

The next witness is an old friend, Mr. Seymour Harris, chairman 
of the New England Governors’ Textile Committee. 


STATEMENT OF SEYMOUR E. HARRIS, CHAIRMAN, NEW ENGLAND 
GOVERNORS’ TEXTILE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present this paper in 
evidence, and I would like to summarize it to save you the fatigue of 
having to listen to this fairly long paper. 

Senator Doveras. That will be done. We will print the material 
that you have prepared in the hearings, and then print the informal 
summary which you make. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Harris follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SEYMOUR E. HARRIS, CHAIRMAN OF THE NEW ENGLAND GOVERNORS 
TEXTILE COMMITTEE AND CHAIRMAN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

SUMMARY 

S. 964 is a good bill 
S. 964 marks a great advance over earlier proposals of the administration. It 

provides enough funds to assure a substantial attack on the problem of depressed 

areas. 

The tests of a good bill are: Moving jobs to the man, not man to the jobs; 
providing adequate resources; requiring contributions for financing from State 
and local governments though related to their capacity; assuring help during 
retraining period and provision of retraining programs; making finance avail- 
able for nonmanufacturing as well as manufacturing. 





Some comments on S. 964 


A rough guess suggests that the bill might make 70,000 additional jobs avail 
able aside from secondary effects. Greater stress on nonmanufacturing might 
increase this total. In 20 major surplus labor areas, unemployment in May 
1956 amounted to around 250,000; in all surplus labor areas, substantially more 


These 20 major areas, with 4.9 percent of the Nation’s population, had 9.5 ] 
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cent of the unemployment Three of these areas were in New England and 
four in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. The bill provides for jobs equal to 
considerably less than 30 percent of the unemployment at the top of a b 
But secondary effects would increase the proportion 

Financing might be improved if recourse were also had to guaranties In 
5 vears (fiscal year 1953 to 1958, the latter estimated), Federal inties rose by 
$37 billion, or 132 percent, and loans and investments by only $3 billion, or 20 
percent. The administration proposal, which allows only 35 percent of Federal 
financing, puts too great a strain on State and local finance. (S. 964 generally sets 


a ceiling of 75 percent of Federal aid and in exceptional cases 100 percent.) 
The administration bill 


This bill provides too little money, fails to deal with the need of unem ; 
ment compensation, and also puts the responsibility on the unsympathetic Secr 
tary of Commerce. 


State and local finance 

Municipal borrowing rates are up 70 percent in 5 years, or more than twice 
the Federal rate: State and local debt has risen by almost two-thirds from 1952 
to 1956 (Federal, by only 444 percent, or one-fifteenth as much). Expenditures 
are up respectively by one-half and 6 percent. 
General comments 

The best policy is to prevent the emergence of depressed areas. To some ex 
tent and notably in textile areas, the cause lies in mistaken policies. But chang 


ing fashions, technical revolutions, exhaustion of resources, competition of 
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newer industrial areas are all relevant. Note in the case of textiles, the build- 
ing up of competitive areas, large reductions in tariffs when employment was 
dropping and by as much as almost 50 percent in less than a decade in New 
England, rising prices of raw materials, tax policies, credit policies, merger 
policy—these and other factors have hurt. 

Any legislation providing financing for additional jobs should also stress the 
importance of nonmanufacturing employment. In a recent period of 7 years, 
New England lost 9 percent of its factory jobs but gained 14 percent of its 
nonagricultural and nonmanutacturing jobs. 


The relevance of general business conditions 

In 1954, a recession year, the percentage of unemployment in five New England 
towns (Providence, Lawrence, Lowell, New Bedford, and Fall River) was one 
quarter higher than in 1955, when the economic situation was more favorable. 
(In 1954, GNP dropped by $3 billion; in 1950, it rose by $30 billion.) A healthy 
economy reduces unemployment in surplus labor areas but cannot be expected 
to eliminate it through rising expenditures except at the cost of a vast inflation. 


Problems of finding substitute employments 

Local and State development and credit corporations help bring new industry 
in. They should be encouraged; but so far their contributions have not been 
striking. 

When factory jobs are lost, the replacements must largely be found in non- 
manufacturing jobs, for manufacturing accounts for less than one-third of all 
jobs. But a large part of the service jobs are almost free of interregional com- 
petition—medicine, government, public utilities, domestic service, retailing, ete. 
An estimate of ‘service’ employments, accounting for about 60 percent of all 
employments, suggests that only 10 percent of this total is largely subject to 
interregional competition. And even in manufacturing, proximity to raw 
materials and markets are decisive factors in determining location for 14 out 
of 19 industries. All these considerations point up the difficulties of finding 
replacements when industries disappear and factories close down. 








Unemployment with demobilization 

A serious demobilization would greatly increase the importance of depressed 
areas. A demobilization would hit regions with unequal intensity depending upon 
their contribution toward government procurement and their gains from tax 
cuts. The details are given in the paper. Note, for example, that on the basis 
of heavy reliance on manufacturing and military burdens, the Central States, 
New England, and the Middle Kast, and Connecticut, Indiana, Ohio, and Michi- 
gan would especially suffer; but Massachusetts and Illinois would also feel the 
effects. 

PREVIOUS TESTIMONY 


On two previous occasions (November 15, 1955, before the Subcommittee on 
Low-Income Families, of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, and on 
February 3, 1956, before the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare), I 
testified! on the issue of depressed areas. Here I shall only briefly refer to the 


points raised at that time 


s 964 


S. 964 marks a great ndvance over earlier proposals and particularly over the 
Area Assistance Act proposed by the administration in 1956. As compared to 
the Area Assistance Act of 1956 (and early reports reveal no substantial dif- 
ference in the 1947 report—the major contribution is still to be $50 million), the 
1957 proposals (S. 964) provide for $275 million of loans on a revolving basis and 
$50 million of grants, and loans of the Federal Government might be as high as 
75 percent of the cost of project. 

The major advantages of the proposed legislation over the administration pro- 
posals of 1956 and 1957 are the larger sums made available, the greater relative 
contributions of the Federal Government when this was necessary (75 versus 
oe percent in the Area Assistance Act), provision of rural! redevelopment and of 
supplementary unemployment compensation (UC) for 13 weeks to be financed 
by the Federal Government during retraining periods when UC was not available, 
and the proposal of a new administrative unit which might integrate the work 
of the relevant agencies and departments rather than to give the responsibility 
to a Department of Commerce which is not likely to be sympathetic with the 
objectives. 
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S. 964 is a more adequate bill than S. 2663 introduced by Senator Douglas in 
1955 (Depressed Areas Act). In June 1956, Senator Douglas introduced S. 
2663 (Area Redevelopment Act). In most respects 8. 964 follows the later ver- 
sion of S. 2663, which passed the Senate, 60 to 30. The funds made available 
are somewhat larger and few other changes have been made. 

This bill meets the tests of a sound bill. It makes a good beginning in pro- 
viding resources; it puts part of the responsibility on local and State govern- 
ments, at the same time recognizing the impoverishment of many areas with 
surplus labor; it proposes favoring within limits depressed areas in government 
procurement and tax concessions; it is based on the principle that the major 
attack should be to bring jobs to the workers, not vice versa; it provides re- 
sources for retraining periods; and at least in part it admits to the need of 
financing additional jobs for nonmanufacturing as well as manufacturing. 


COMMENTS ON THE BILL 

In general I heartily approve. Here are a few suggestions. 
Is it adequate? 

Even if it be assumed that the $100 million made available for redevelopment 
industrial loans and the $75 millions for loans for public facilities provide an 
equal number of jobs and that, on the average, the Federal Government provides 
50 percent of the cost of the project and that only $5,000 of capital is required for 
additional jobs ($10,000 the usual figure), then only 70,000 additional jobs could 
be provided. But this is a good beginning, and there are likely to be secondary 
effects. 


Contribution to absorbing unemployed 


In this connection the following is of some interest. I have estimated the 
amount of unemployment for 20 major cities on the continent for May 1956. 
The amount is roughly 130,000; for the corresponding labor areas the amount is 
246,000. I have not included 65 smaller areas classified as surplus labor areas. 
At this time total unemployment in the Nation was about 2.6 millions, or 3.8 
percent of the civilian labor force. These 20 labor areas, with 4.9 percent of the 
Nation’s population, had 9.5 percent of the unemployment—or twice the national 
uverage. 

On the basis of my estimates the total potential rise of employment under 
S. 964 would be 30 percent of the unemployment in the 20 major labor surplus 
areas, but a much smaller percentage for all surplus labor areas. The unemploy- 
ment in May 1956 was, of course, at an almost record low figure. In view of 
increasing doubts about the economic situation we would be foolish to assume 
that the problem of these 20 areas is one of but 250,000 unemployed. On this issue 
also see below on the problem of disarmament. 

Rate of interest 

It is proposed that the loans carry an interest rate of one-half of 1 percent in 
excess of the cost to the Federal Government. In view of the savings on assist- 
ance, UC, and increased tax receipts, might not a case be made out for a more 
generous treatment of borrowers for local development? This is especially so 
since, in part as a result of the dear money policy of the Federal Government, the 
rates on local issues have risen by 70 percent in 5 years and on Federal issues 
by about two-thirds of 1 percent recently. 


Guaranties 


Would it not be helpful to rely also on guaranties for loans made by local or 
State authorities for development purposes? The trend has been toward guar- 
anties. This has a great appeal for the administration since they do not show 
on the budget and involve no outlays for the present. At any rate, since fiscal 
year 1953 the rise of guaranties and insurance by Federal credit agencies has 
been from $28 billion to $65 billion (estimated) and of loans and investments 
only from $16 billion to $19 billion. Why not a ceiling of $1 billion on guaranties 
for financing of depressed areas? 

Percentage to be contributed by the Federal Government 

The Douglas bill proposes a ceiling of 75 percent (and even 100 percent when 
grants are made). The 1956 administration bill allowed contributions of only 
oo» percent. Indeed, it has been argued that with a given sum expended by the 
United States Treasury the administration proposals yield more outlays. 
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But I prefer the Douglas proposals. They take into account the difficulties 
confronting State and local governments. With good administration the Gov- 
ernment may still make many loans with Federal contributions of oniy 25 to 50 
percent, but the way should be open for larger Federal contributions. 

On this score we should take into account the plight of State and local finance. 


THE ADMINISTRATION BILL 


On February 28, 1957, six Republican Senators introduced the administration 
pill (S. 1433, the Area Assistance Act of 1957). This bill closely follows the 1956 
proposals of the administration. The revolving loan fund is to be but $50 million ; 
and the contribution of the Federal Government is limited to 35 percent (25 
percent previously). Areas with 8 percent of unemployment for 2 years or more 
may be designated areas of substantial and persistent unemployment. These 
areas will profit from technical assistance, vocational guidance, priorities in help 
under the Urban Renewal Act and the construction of public faciilties under the 
housing amendment of 1955 (sec. 202 of title I1), the loan section which provides 
funds for acquisition of land and construction or renovation of industrial build- 
ings, not for working capital or purchase of equipment. 

The major deficiencies of S. 1438 lie in the entrusting of the administration to 
the Secretary of Commerce, who is not likely to be appreciative of the needs, the 
small amount of money made available, the exclusion of areas with large amounts 
of unemployment for less than 2 years, the failure to provide unemployment com- 
pensation during training periods, and the ceiling on Federal contributions 
(35 percent). 

CONDITION OF STATE AND LOCAL FINANCE 


The plight of State and local governments is serious, indeed, as is to be noted 
from figures below. Not only the net rise of debt and expenditures but the 
serious shortages in the capital market are relevant and especially as the market 
for tax exempts has become saturated. 


Trends in revenues, expenditures, and debt—Postwar growth of State-local and 
Federal revenues, expenditures, and debt 


{In billions of dollars] 





State-local Federal 
Fiseal year : ~ 
Revenues Expendi- | Gross debt Cash Cash ex- | Gross debt 
tures receipts penditures 
1946 ‘ 13. 2 12. 4 16.0 
1947 ‘ (‘) 16.8 43.5 36.9 
1942 25.3 27.8 30.0 68. 0 68.0 
i956 33. 0 40). 2 40.0 77.1 72. 6 
1957. ..- A (‘) 281.7 2 78.3 
Index postwar growth, 10 
years... 250 324 306 188 212 105 
1 Not available 
2 Estimates, January 1957 
Source: Hearings, Joint Congressional Committee on Economic Report, Feb. 1, 1957 (H. Weller 


This table reveals that State and local outlays are rising at a rate of 1% 
times Federal outlays and debt at 3 times the Federal rate. State and local 
expenditures are increasing at the rate of almost $3 billion yearly and debt at 
more than $3 billion yearly. 

With this vast expansion of demands for capital and the dear money policy 
introduced to cope with inflationary forces, State and local governments are 
confronted with serious problems in the capital market. 

First, the Federal Government (Departments of Labor and Commerce) esti- 
mates that in 10 years these governments will need $200 billion for public works. 
In the last 10 years the outlays were only one-third as large. 


Needed : Billiona 
Highways__- $92 
Education. si cake rer peice 
Water and sewage , le 25 
Other non-Federal_.- : 23 


91201—57—pt. 1——-29 
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The current rate of spending on capital is about $12 billion per year 

Heavy construction demands have greatly increased costs. Since prewar, 
construction costs have risen by 50 percent more than the cost of living. 
Since 1946, construction costs of buildings have risen by 8S percent; of highways, 
by 40 percent. 

In part the increased demands are the result of a shift of Construction respon- 
sibilities from the Federal Government to State and local governments. 


Vew construction, 1952 and 1956 


In billions] 


952 Lost ( 2 
Be 
Federal $4 8] &3 64 S117 
State and local $6. 10 £9. 79 23. 60 
Percent State and local iM 73 


Source: Economic Report of the President, January 1957 


Procurement, tar amortization, and other similar aids 

Over the years much has been made of the diversion of Government contracts 
and special tax favors for depressed areas. Under the area redevelopment bill, 
virtually all possible approaches are suggested: e. g., matching bids, set asides 
for areas with surplus labor, financial assistance for industrial and comiuercial 
rebuilding under the Housing Act. 

One approach is not proposed; special treatment under buy-American legisla- 
lation. The President announced that even when a contract bid is more than 
the minimum 6 percent above foreign bids, the contract may be granted to an 
area with surplus labor. 

The results of these programs and in particular under Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4 (1952-53) were not striking. As a result of this policy, New Eng- 
land textile mills received about $5 million in Government contracts in 1953. 
This is about one-fifth of 1 percent of the sales of the New England firms in this 
year. What is more, under pressure from southern Congressmen the privilege 
of matching bids was removed. In all, according to Mr. William Batt, Jr., only 
$23.5 million of defense contracts in fiscal year 1956, or the equivalent of 2,548 
man-years of employment in all surplus areas, were provided. Senator Kennedy 
noted that many communities in trouble, e. g., Lawrence, Mass., received no help 
under this directive. 

The special tax-amortization program, according to William L. Batt, Jr., en- 
couraged an investment of $217 million in new plants in labor-surplus areas in 
24% years, or 11,311 new permanent jobs. Even this is not a striking contribu- 
tion even if it were clear that the projects would not have been consummated in 
the absence of these tax concessions. 

Perhaps a better approach would be to investigate the extent to which acceler- 
ated tax amortization made possible the expansion of industry in some regions 
so that losses of plants were induced elsewhere. From this viewpoint it would 
be well to study the distribution of these tax favors: for example, how much 
did New England, and Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Illinois receive, States 
especially vuinerable to the growth of new industries elsewhere? 

In this connection, I note that in 1954 New England received only 19 percent 
as much of Federal loans, to individuals and groups, of $6.2 billion as might 
have been expected in view of her relative income. Political strength of States 
and regions unfortunately account in part for the participation in Federal lend- 
ing programs; and in part the participation depends on the nature of the 
programs. 

SOME GENERAL COMMENTS 


At the outset, I should emphasize the point that the best treatment of de 
pressed areas is to prevent their ever becoming such. The causes are often, as 
noted below, not easily controlled jut to some extent, as we argue below and 


especially for textile towns, the causes lie in mistaken policy on both Federal 
and State and local levels. 
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(a) Causes of depressed areas 

In earlier statements, I analyzed the reasons for depressed areas. They are 
adequately discussed in earlier hearings as well as in the recent NPA study, De- 
pressed Industrial Areas—a National Problem, and in the annual reports of the 
New England Governors’ Textile Committee. 

Technical changes—e. g., the substitution of the diesel engine—hits some 
communities (Altoona, Pa.) ; exhaustion of raw materials (the Upper Penin- 
sula, Mich,), technological advances (coal mining in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and Illinois), and discovery of new materials (e. g., oil) are among the 
factors, as well as competition of newer areas (e. g., textiles). 

(b) Textiles—a special case 

Often many explanations are necessary. Consider textiles, in which we are 
especially interested. From 1947 to 1955, New England lost about 43 percent 
of its textile jobs. In one metropolitan area of about 125,000 population, 25,000 
jobs were lost within a few years. From 1951 to 1955, New England lost 87,- 
000 of its textile jobs, or about one-third of its 259,000 jobs in 1951. By 1956, 
they experienced an additional loss of 7 to 8 percent. The number of textile 
jobs in New England is less than half that of 1919. 

Yet production seems to be higher with less than half as many workers. 

What is the explanation of this decline? 

First, the competition of the South is relevant, blessed as it is with large 
supplies of labor migrating from the farms. For many years this migration 
has given them a cost advantage in lower wages, an advantage that in many 
segments of the industry has largely been wiped out in the last few years. Their 
productivity is probably still higher than in New England, in part because, on 
the average, their plants are newer, construction costs are lower, and they 
find it somewhat easier without strong unions to introduce new methods and 
adjust workloads. On the last there have been substantial improvements in 
New England in recent years. 

Secoud, the development of man-made fibers has hurt New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States. (Irom 1951 to 1955, the Middle Atlantic States lost 
59,000 jobs, or 22 percent; and the South, 21,000, or 314 percent of its textile jobs.) 
As synthetics are used more, part of the processing is transferred to the South, 
and besides, when new machinery and equipment are needed, the advantage of 
locating where labor costs are less is increased. 

Third, some Federal policies are not without relevance. In view of the con- 
tinued decline in the industry, the reduction of tariffs is not easily justified. In 
woolens and worsteds, for example, a reduction of more than 50 percent in jobs 
in S vears followed the decline of tariff rates for 1948. Yet no correction was 
made until just before the election in 1956. I am not contending that tariff policy 
was the major factor in the decline. But tariff policy, along with high prices for 
wool induced in part by Federal policies, changing patterns of consumption (a 
‘rise of apparel consumption of 8 percent, of housing of 99 percent, of automobiles 
of 137 percent, the latter two related to Federal monetary and financial policies), 
technical Changes, and indeed poor management by the industry’s leader, Ameri- 
can Woolen, contributed to the decline. 

Again, the rapid relative rise of imports from Japan seriously curtailed invest- 
ment in the textile industry in 1955 and 1956. 

Federal tax and spending policies also had their effects. Over a period of 20 
years, 5 main southern competitors of New England received back from the Fed- 
eral Government, relative to what was paid in, 8 to 4 times as much as the three 
major manufacturing States in New England. These funds were used to some 
extent to strengthen competitors. In this connection, I am glad to note that 
S. 964 is explicit on the unavailability of funds for development when the effect is 
likely to be a loss of jobs elsewhere. 

This should not be interpreted as a plea for balancing of regional accounts. 
Rather, we should be clear concerning the facts, and we should seek adequate help 
for surplus labor areas when they need it. 

(c) More jobs, not men 

The proper approach is to move capital to where the unemployed is, rather 
than to press the unemployed to move. Provision of development funds is an 
attempt to bring the job to the man, rather than to move the man to the job. 

(d) Nonmanufacturing jobs 


More emphasis should be put upon service (tertiary) employments. Even 
S. 964 provides for acquisition of land only for industrial purposes. But it 
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should be noted that jobs in nonmanufacturing rise much more than in manu- 
facturing. Thus, from 1947 to 1954 the following occurred : 


Percentage rise of employment 


Northeast 





|United States 





| 


—9 
+14 


Manufacturing -.---------- eae a + 
Nonagricultural and nonmanufacturing +1 


oN 


Though an economy like New England’s is likely to be tied to manufacturing 
and the loss of manufacturing jobs is likely to bring a reduction of tertiary jobs 
as well, nevertheless, to some extent service jobs, and especially those related to 
servicing other regions, may replace factory jobs. As New England loses factory 
jobs, to some extent she becomes more competitive in finance, insurance, provision 
of government services, distribution, etc. 


GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN SURPLUS LABOR AREAS 


The better the general situation, the less troublesome depressed areas are 
likely to be. But this should be accepted with reservations. Of course, they 
profit from large spending of the economy; some spills over into increased 
outlays for coal, textiles, agricultural machinery. Yet it would require a great 
inflation, which would greatly damage the economy, to wipe out 20 percent of 
unemployment that prevailed in Lawrence, Mass., for 3 years or more. How 
relevant the general situation is may be gleaned from the following: 


Average percent unemployment in 5 major textile towns 


1954, a re- | 1955, a pros 
cession perous 
year year 


Pe RS i isinicnnancntdesccenn eer 


Lawrence, Mass---- ipanisslaialaaoatenanll ie ; ; 24.0 17.8 
I ne ee ek, Soa Cis otk aie wpvtanaeucnoc abil 10.1 | 8.7 
New Bedford, Mass-___-- Rll ee Talal alla el 11.3 8.6 
PrOWMSOOS, Tee Boe scnccacescasss. ~ 12.4 | 8.7 


The average decline is about 4. 


PROBLEMS OF FINDING SUBSTITUTE EMPLOYMENTS 


With the flight of industry, many localities seek to find substitute industries. 
They establish local development units, and many States have established State 
development corporations and credit corporations. These institutions seek capital 
through private financial sources. They often take over abandoned plants 
but also, as in Lowell, build new modern plants. In Pennsylvania, the State 
corporation had an opportunity to operate on a regional basis; but in the New 
England States the local communities did not generally integrate their work 
well with State organizations. By the end of December 1955, the New England 
corporations had approved $10.9 million of $28.2 million of applications for loans.’ 
This is not a large sum, when it is realized that New England’s annual invest- 
ment, on the basis of its stake in the economy, should average 2 to 3 billion 
dollars yearly and when the unemployment in all areas with surplus labor even 
at the péak of a boom is considerably in excess of 300,000. 

It is not easy to find substitute employments for the factory jobs lost. On 
an earlier occasion, I wrote as follows: ” 


1See chs. 4 and 5 of W. H. Miernyk, Depressed Industrial Areas 4 National Problem 
1957, pp. 32-33. 

28. EK. Harris, Interregional Competition: With Particular Reference to North-South 
Competition, Proceedings of the American Economic Association, 1954, pp. 370-372 
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“The major competition faced by American industry is interregional, not 
international. For example, exports out of the country are but 4 to 5 percent 
of the gross national product. Obviously, most sales are at home. In fact, a 
large part of all sales are within the region or even city of production. This is 
perhaps even more true of services than of movable goods. A large part of our 
services are almost exclusively free of interregional competition—medical, local, 
and State government, public utilities, domestic service, local transport, public 
education, etc. Here competition outside the city or region is distinctly limited. 
This point is of importance because it underlines the limited area within which 
adjustments in response to losses in interregional competitive position must be 
made. 

“It is well to remember that manufacturing income in 1952 accounted for but 
31 percent of all income. The major adjustments in the competitive position 
of a region have to be concentrated to a considerable extent on this part of the 
economy. Hence, large losses in interregional competition, say, in textiles and 
shoes, if they are to be made good in substitute exports, must largely be made 
good in improvements in manufacturing ‘export’ industries. Agriculture, for- 
estry, fisheries, and mining account for but 9 percent of the national income. 
Here competition is relevant but the limits of adaptability are determined largely 
by the resources available. 

“An estimate of approximately 40 items included in service employments and 
accounting for 60 percent of all income suggests that only about 10 percent of 
all income and corresponding employments included here are largely subject to 
interregional competition. Thus for retail trade, public utilities, transportation, 
telephone services, most services (education, religion, cinema, private house- 
holds), local and State government, and a large part of Federal Government, 
the location of activities for the most part is determined by the present distribu- 
tion of population and income. Only as population and income are redistributed 
will the services be redistributed. They are determinates, not determinants. 
Substantial parts of wholesale trade and of insurance are examples of services 
subject to interregional competition.” 

* * * * * % t 

“If a manufacturing region loses heavily in exports, its losses must be recouped 
largely in manufactures, with some help from services. Yet even in manufac- 
tures there are segments where adjustments are not easily made. For example, 
in 1951, the distribution of manufacturing employment was as follows: 

“1. Seven industries with location predominantly determined by access to raw 
materials (and to some extent to proximity to markets) accounted for 35 percent 
of the value added in 1951. 

“2. The location of 7 industries accounting for 46 percent of the value added 
was determined to a substantial degree by the need of being near the markets. 

“3. The other five industries (textiles, apparel and related, printing and pub- 
lishing, leather and leather products, instruments and related products) account- 
ing for 19 percent of value added were industries which might be located largely 
independently of the proximity to the sources of the raw materials. 

“The last group would especially be subject to pressures for any adjustments 
that have to be made.” 


THE EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM WITH DEMOBILIZATION : REGIONAL EFFECTS 


Disarmament is far off. But we would be amiss if we did not make plans for 
it. The effects of disarmament, even a 50-percent cut spread over several years, 
could be serious. How serious would depend upon the offsets of tax reduction 
and increased outlays by private interests and Government. But these may take 
time, even if policies are correct. 

To give some indication of the possible effects, I present, below, a compre- 
hensive table, which gives some indication of the areas subject to special 
problems should disarmament proceed at a substantial rate. I include in this 
table all regions and those States (12) with more than 2.5 percent of military 
prime contracts. 
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Percent of United States total, various indexes of Federal revenues and 








expenditures 
Manu- | 
| facturing | | 
National wage Revenue | Expend- | Military | Estimated! Expend- 
income, | and incidence,| iture prime military | itures, 
1955. per-| Salary /fiseal year|incidence,|contracts,|purchases,| total, 
cent of | disburse- 1952 fiscal year} 1950-54, 1952, {fiscal year 
United | ments, | (United | 1952 percent of percent of| 1952 
States | 1955, | States (United | United United | (benefits) 
total [pereent of 100) States= States States (United 
United 100) total total | States= 
States 100) 
total 
(1) (2) (3 (4) (5) (6) | 7) 
| 
UG 325422: eg25 100 100 | 100 100 100 100 | 100 
New England.............. 6. 62 8. 20 8.08 | 8.0 7.5 5. 96 
Connecticut sadetad 1. 81 2. 70 2. 32 2 1.3 3.2 | 1. 25 
Massachusetts- - -_- “ 3. 29 | 3.79 4.10 ‘ 2.6 3.2 | 3. 07 
Middle East ea 26. 46 28. 32 31. 37 23. 92 28. 6 26. 1 23. 29 
PONT NT a a 4. 06 5. 43 4.00 3. 61 .3 5.3 | 3. 05 
New York-. : 11.95 11. 26 15. 86 9. 66 15.5 10.1 9. 62 
Pennsylvania ES. 6. 83 8.72 7. 28 6, 28 4.3 6.9 6.75 
Southeast eb tee acs 14. 42 10. 97 11. 52 17. 69 6.8 11.5 | 20. 84 
Ns 6 aa o itea wane 6. 65 3. 40 5. 62 8. 22 4.7 6.2 8. 25 
NE 2a> aed Sent dacgace oe 4. 66 2. 31 4.04 5.41 3.5 4.6 | 5. 44 
Central__ -- ae 28. 67 37.17 27. 61 25, 30 30. 1 31.7 | 25. 32 
Illinois b duamiteabisiondtas ek 6.91 &. 24 7. 56 5. 21 4.9 5.7 ». 48 
i alli Ri, 2.70 4.03 2.15 2. 87 4.0 4.1] 2. 46 
ND. ck exvadedan 5.15 8. 63 4.59 4.00 8.9 5.5 4.10 
SNE 2 ing Hold wktiah sitcenotes 6. O8 9.02 5. 81 5. 51 6.2 7.3 | 5.01 
Northwest. .._--. ehigoiaataitlak. 4. 56 2.09 4.03 5. 43 3.0 3.9 5.73 
Far West--.- ; apis 12. 62 9. 90 11.76 13.14 18.7 13.1 10. 62 
California 8. 70 7. 62 9. 00 9. 5A 14.4 10.5 7.51 
Washington 71 1. 34 57 2. 48 4.0 1.8 1. 76 


Sources: Computed from U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Statistical Materials on 
the Distribution of Federal Expenditures Among the States, by Selma Mushkin, 1956; cf. New England 
Textiles and the New England Economy, Report to Conference of New England Governors, by 8. E 
Harris, 1956, ch. 12; also S. C. B., August 1956. 


(a) Relation of percent of manufacturing payrolls and percent of income 

On the whole, regions and States with large percentage of manufacturing 
payroll relative to percentage of income are likely to have more serious problems 
of adjustments than others (cf. columns 1 and 2). In order of excess of manu- 
facturing payroll, the regions likely to experience the larger problems are: 
Central, New England, and Middle East. 

For States the order is: Michigan, Connecticut, Indiana, Ohio, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Massachusetts. (On this basis, Michigan’s problems 
would be 4 to 5 times as serious as those of Massachusetts. ) 


(b) Gains from taza cuts 


> 


Column 38 gives the incidence of Federal taxes on each State. A comparison 
of this column and column 1 would suggest the States most likely to gain from 
tax cuts following a disarmament program. (This is on the assumption that 
tax cuts would refiect the present tax structure.) In order, the largest gains 
would accrue to New England and Middle East, respectively: and, in order, to 
New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Illinois, and Pennsylvania. 

(c) Relation of Federal taxes borne and incidence of Federal expenditures 

Column 4 gives the incidence of expenditures, that is, where the Federal money 
is actually spent, just as column 38 gives the actual impact of taxes, not merely 
where they are collected. 

A comparison of columns 38 and 4 reveals the relation of revenue borne and 
Federal expenditures. The South and West receive much more than they pay 
out. Hence, any general cuts in expenditures would especially hit these regions. 
The largest losses (percent of expenditures to percent of revenues borne) are 
borne by Middle East, New England, and Central, in that order. The order for 
the States New York, Illinois, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, New Jersey, and Ohio. They would gain most from reduction of ex 
penditures—but note I am now referring to all expenditures, not merely military. 
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The reader might be interested in comparing column 4 (expenditures on inci- 
dence basis) and column 7 (expenditures on a benefit basis). Differences are 
not large. Connecticut and the Far West are notable exceptions. 


(d) Distribution of military contracts 


Finally, we should consider the totals in column 5 (military prime contracts, 
1950-54) and column 6 (estimated military purchases, 1952). Aside from differ- 
ences in time coverage, the variations are explained by the allocations of con- 
tracts among subcontractors or diversion to branches in other regions. Thus, 
New York and Michigan account for 15.5 and 8.9 percent of military prime 
contracts in 1950-54 but only 10.1 and 5.5 percent of military purchases, re- 
spectively, in 1952. But the respective figures in the Southeast are 6.8 and 11.5 
percent. 

On the basis of estimated military purchases, 1952, as compared with the per- 
centage of national income, we can also draw some conclusions concerning 
vulnerability to disarmament. New England and the Central States would 
especially feel the adjustment. By States in order, the major problems would 
be for Connecticut, Indiana, Ohio, New Jersey, Illinois, and Michigan. If the 
comparison were made with 1950-54 prime military contracts, the Middle Hast 
would seem to face some serious problems, also, 3s would New York and Michi- 
gan especiaJly among States. 





(e) Summary table of regional impact 

In summary, We present a table below. The first column gives ranking of per- 
cent manufacturing vis-a-vis percent of income. Michigan, Connecticut, Indiana, 
and Ohio are especiully vulnerable to disarmament on this criterion. 

Should disarmament be accompanied by tax cuts, then Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts. Illinois, and Pennsylvania would especially profit. These gains would in 
part offset the vulnerability shown by the high percentage of employment in man- 
ufacturing. 

Military purchases also reveal a high degree of susceptibility of Connecticut, 
Indiana, Ohio, and New Jersey. (Should armaments be greatly cut, prime mili- 
tary contracts put Michigan in a weak position.) 

The final column merely reveals the percentage of Federal taxes borne to 
impact of Federal expenditures. New York is the greatest loser and Illinois, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut follow—for the 12 States singled out for exam- 
ination 

In general, the Middle East, New England, and the Central States and Connect- 
icut, Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio are likely to face the most serious problems ; 
but the other States listed below will also have problems, as will some of the 
States with a serious reduction of military contracts. 


Ranking of regions and States on various bases 


Excess, per- 1952 percent 
cent manu- | Expenditure expenditures 
facturing incidence 1952 military | (incidence) 
payrolls in re tax purchases, to percent 

ovel incidence excess over | revenue (low 
percent (low ranking| percent of ranking 

of means large national means low 
national gain from income expenditures 
income tax cut vis-a-vis 


revenue 


Regions 

Central ve ] ] 2 3 
New England 2 2 l 2 
Middle East. 3 1 
Michigar l 6 6 
Connecticut 2 1 1 4 
Indians 3 2 

Oni 4 3 8 
New Jersev._. 5 4 7 
Pennsylvania - 6 4 5 
Ilinois 7 3 2 
Massachusetts S 2 3 
New York. 1 
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Mr. Harris. [ might say at the outset that although I am chairman 
of the New England Gov ernors’ Textile Committee and chairman 
of the department of economics at Harvard, I am speaking as an indi- 
vidual. * only one sense do I represent the New England Governors’ 
Committee, and that is on February 25 they did issue a statement that 
they were in favor of a good depressed area bill. 

I am moving to page 1 of the general paper, which comes after the 
summary which is at the very beginning. 

In a general way I would say I have testified twice before on this 
bill. And I would hope very much this time you will be successful, 
Senator Douglas. I’m afraid I won’t have any new material for you 
on the fourth round if you are not. 

I think S. 964 is an excellent bill. It is an advance over the adminis- 
tration bill and also over the various bills that were considered. It 
provides a larger sum of money and, on the whole, also considers 
the fact that some localities are not very wealthy and cannot afford 
to pay a large part of the total cost. 

The major advantages of this bill are the larger sums made avail- 
able, the greater relative contribution of the Federal Government, 
when this 1s necessary, provision of rural redevelopment, and supple- 
mentary unemployment compensation. Then there is the proposal of 
a new administrative unit which might integrate the work of the rele- 
vant agencies and departments rather than to give the responsibility 
to the Department of Commerce which is not likely to be sympathetic 
with the objectives. 

The bill meets the test of a sound bill. It makes a good beginning 
in providing resources. It puts part of the 1 responsibility on local and 
State governments, at the same time recognizing the impoverishment 
of many areas with surplus labor. It proposes favoring depressed 
areas within limits in government procurement and tax concessions. 
It is based on the principle that the major attack should be to bring 
the jobs to the workers, not vice versa. It provides resources for 
retraining periods, and at least in part it admits the need of financing 
additional jobs for nonmanufacturing as well as manufacturing. 

Now, Senator Douglas, a few comments on the bill. 

First, is it adequate? I made a rough estimate—on the assumption 
that the jobs that are made available “would cost only $5,000 per job, 
which is about 40 percent of the average cost in the Nat ion, leaving out 
of account the rural redevelopment where I think the issue is largely 
one of getting rid of what we call disguised unemployment—that is, 
people working at tasks that are below their real productivity—and 
on that basis, I estimate that this particular project could provide 
70,000 additional jobs, aside from the supplementary jobs that would 
result, as Senator Douglas said, if these people go out and buy tele- 
vision sets and so forth——and economists generally estimate that as an 
additional 70,000. 

Now, how much would this contribute to absorbing the unemployed / 
In this connection, the following is of some interest. 

I have estimated the amount of unemployment for 20 major cities 
on the continent for May 1955. The amount is roughtly 130,000. For 
the corresponding labor areas, the amount is 246,000. I have not 
included 65 smaller areas classified as surplus labor areas, partly be 
cause I could not get the information on these areas 
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Now, these 20 major labor areas, which had surplus labor, with 4.9 
percent of the Nation’s population had 9.0 percent of the unemploy- 
ment, or twice the national average. 

Senator Dovetias. Those figures of yours agree with those sub- 
mitted by the Department of Labor yesterday. 

Mr. Harris. That’s interesting. Thank you. I didn’t know they 
had submitted any. 

Now, on the basis of my estimates, the total potential rise of em- 
ployment under 5S. 964 would be 30 percent of the unemployment in 
the 20 major labor surplus areas, but a smaller percentage for all 
surplus Jabor areas. But if you allow for the secondary effects, 
the percentage would be substantially higher. 

Now, on the rate of interest—and here I am a little heretical. 1 
think the charge of one-half of 1 percent in excess of the cost to the 
Federal Government is excessive—partly because as a result of the 
dear money policy of the Federal Government, the rates on local 
government issues have gone up by 70 percent in 5 years, and the rate 
on Federal issues by about two-thirds of 1 percent in a short period. 

Now, if you allow for the fact that the result of this policy is going 
to be higher income and higher tax proceeds for the Federal Govern- 
ment, and less assistance of various kinds, there is something to be 
said for the Government at least not charging more than the cost of 
the money to the Government. 

Senator DovuGias. We want to provide an insurance fund, and also 
costs of administration. 

Mr. Harris. That is all right. And in the next paragraph, I do say 
a word, Senator Douglas, about guaranties. Unless I am mistaken, 
there was no provision in there to use the guaranty feature of Federal 
credit. Now, this, I think, might make the bill a little more acceptable, 
particularly to the Republican Senators. 

As you know, the present administration has gone in for guaran- 
ties ina very heavy way. I think one reason for this is that guaranties 
do not show up in the budget. At any rate, since fiscal year 1953, 
the rise of guaranties and insurance by Federal credit agencies has 
been from $28 billion to $65 billion, and of loans and investments 
only from S16 billion to $19 billion. Therefore, you might conceive 
of such a program—and I say this as an indication of perhaps a ceil- 
ing of $1 billion on guaranties for financing of depressed areas. 
But whatever the correct figure is, I think it might help your bill, 
Senator, to put in something on the possibility of using guaranties, 

Senator Dovucias. That is a very interesting idea 

Mr. Harris. Now, the percentage to be contributed by the Federal 
Government. Here again I prefer the Douglas bill, because it does 
make allowance for the impoverished communities. 

We have had a considerable experience with this, Senator Cape- 
hart, in New England, where we have had perhaps the most depressed 
towns in the whole Nation. Lawrence, for example, for almost 4 
years had 20 percent unemployment. And their real problem has been 
the problem of getting a little of what the previous witness called seed 
money. I should be very glad to run a relay with the chap who was 
here just before me on this particular issue, as to whether this is 
really going to keep an industry or plant going, or whether it is 
just merely a matter of building a plant and doing away with it 
ultimately. 
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Senator Carenart. You think it will ? 

Mr. Harris. I think it will. 

Senator CaPeHnart. Give me the reason. 

Mr. Harris. I shouldn’t have said that. Now I have lost my paper. 

Senator Doveuas. I will have to step out for a minute, but I will be 
back to join the fight. 

Mr. Harris. I need you here to protect me. The reason is this, 
Senator. I will give you an example of our depressed towns, like all 
the textile towns—Lawrence and Lowell. Their major problem has 
been a problem of getting somebody to come in. Now, what Lawrence 
has done to a considerable extent is they have sort of renovated or 
done over their plants and made all kinds of appeals to all kinds 
of private financial interests and, to some extent, State interests to get 
some additional capital. They have been reasonably successful. But 
it took almost 4 years to cut unemployment down from 20 percent to 
10 percent. 

Senator Carrenart. What sort of manufacturing plants? 

Mr. Harris. Almost everything. In the first place, an awful lot of 
apparel. They have electronics. Electronics is really what saved 
Massachusetts in the last 10 years. They have rubber. Rubber, 
electronics, plastics, jewelry, and apparel have been the major wind 
falls, you might say, for New England. 

Now, many authorities believe that it would have been better if 
they had been able to build new plants. You take, for example, in 
the city of Lawrence we have had five of these tremendous plants that 
have closed up, wool plants. Now, in the old rs Lys, when everybody 
I do not mean to be personal here, Senator Capehart—when every- 
body wore blue serge suits, these giants plants were wonderful. And 
they did an awfully effective job. But the fashions have changed. 
Men want many colors and fabrics now—and these plants just don’t 
go. So they had to cut the plants up into small units. It was not the 
most economical thing, but the cheapest thing they could do. 

In Lawrence they made progress, but not as much as in Lowell. 
Lowell went out and got some cash and built new plants. Many have 
been operating for a long time. In Manchester, Lowell, Lawrence, a 
great many of these plants were brought in through outside financing, 
have continued and are still operating. And if it had not been for 
this situation, New England would be in a sorry 

Senator Carruarr. You have been making great progress. 

Mr. Harris. Yes, considerable progress. But we still have a prob- 
lem. I don’t know whether- 

Senator Caremarr. You really think that good, old conservative 
New England wants to get the Federal Government into their affairs ? 

Mr. Harrts. I would say this about New England. Their views 
are changing to some extent. I remember about 10 years ago I used 
to go out and say “Why don’t we go out and get some of this Federal] 

cash, and why let the South get it all?” and IT almost had my head 
bitten off, But you can eo around and say that now. One thing we 
have is some idea of what has happened to Federal cash in the last 20 
vears. I am going to say a word about that in a minute. 

* Senator Dovanas. Is it not true that whereas formerly New Eng 
land was one of the most conservative sections of the country, that 
recently it has improved very much, and even the Republican Party 
has shown improvement up in New England? 
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Mr. Harris. Oh, yes. Asa matter of fact, as you know last year we 
had 3 Republican and 3 Democratic governors. We are doing a little 
better now on the Democratic side this time. But they have all agreed 
to some sort of program of this kind. They did again this year. 

Senator Carenarr. Would you do better if you had all Republican 
governors or all Democratic governors ? 

Mr. Harris. We operate on a nonpartisan basis, as a matter of fact. 
They feel this is a nonpartisan issue. And one of the remarkable 
things about the 6 New England governors—and I have operated with 
them and have been an adviser of theirs for 6 years—is that they 
never get into a partisan issue. On almost every issue they have agreed 
uni wnimously on every point of this kind. 

Senator Doveras. And they are in favor of a good Federal bill to 
aid distressed areas / 

Mr. Harris. On February 25 they sent a letter to President Eisen- 
hower. 

Senator Careuarr. Do you think this bill ought to be limited 
strictly, 100 percent, to w here the people have been thrown out of work, 

rather than trying to improve the general condition of everybody im 
the United States ¢ 

Mr. Harris. I would say this, Senator: The way the Douglas bill 
operates is that it does set a certain amount of unemploy ment as your 
guide. And if you have, say 8 percent or more unemployment for 2 
years, then you are eligible. This is a serious matter, having 8 percent 
unemployment. 

Now, as regards the other part of the question you raised with the 
previous witness about whether you want to increase the standard of 
living—I would say in general this is not true of the developed areas. 
But if you talk about your agricultural part of the bill, there you have 
a place where these people are working at low produc tivity. And if 
you could get industries in there—— 

Senator Capenarr. Do you think the agricultural end has any place 
in this bill ¢ 

Mr. Harris. Well, I don’t see why not. As I think Senator Douglas 
very well said, what is true of the world is also true of the United 
States. Perhaps the greatest degree of development that is required 
is really in the agricultural regions. And you know the Department 
of Agriculture in its low-income farm program more or less suggested 
as one of its primary objectives to bring some industry into these 
impoverished agricultural centers. And I would think that this bill 
would be in a sense a support of what after all—— 

Senator Carenarr. Would that be good for New England ? 

Mr. Harris. [ would say in a general way that this might not be 
good for New England. That is one reason we have argued that we 
do not take a position against any particular bill that may do some 
damage to New England. But * want to take a look at the whole 
general picture. If, for example, New England wants help on — 
insurance, we want help on this particular item. But we do not sa 
we are against any bill that does some damage to New E poled 
because obviously we look at this thing from the viewpoint of the 
national interest. And, of course, we cannot disregard the regional 
interest. 

Senator Doveias. I may say one of the counties in the country 
which has an extremely low farm income is Washington County, the 
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easternmost county in Maine. Furthermore, Franklin County and 
Piscataquis County in Maine have quite low farm incomes. There are 
a number of agricultural counties in New Hampshire which have low 
farm incomes, and one county in Vermont. So that northern tier of 
counties is about as impoverished as Scotland used to be. 

Mr. Harris. As you know, we are losing our dairy industry to the 
Middle West, and this is going to be a serious thing and has alre: ady 
become a fairly serious thing for Vermont, which was our best farm- 
ing State. So there are important problems in the New England 
agricultural area. 

If you look at the whole general picture and think of all our agri- 
cultural policies, here is a region that has to pay more for its food 
and raw materials—and this has been a serious thing for New Eng- 
land, although that does not necessarily mean we should object to 
this policy, though we might object to some branches or some parts 
of it. 

Well, now, as to the administration bill—this bill closely follows 
the 1956 proposals. I suppose you know this bill so well that 1 
don’t think there is any need for my summarizing it. I think the 
major deficiencies, as 1 see them, are entrusting the administration 
to the Secretary of Commerce, who is not likely to be appreciative 
of the needs; the small amount of money made available, only $10 
million in the President’s budget for 1958, you know; the exclusion 
of areas with large amounts of unemployment for less than 2 vears; 
the failure to provide unemployment compensation during training 
periods ; and the low ceiling on Federal contributions. 

Now, Senator Douglas, the one thing that strikes me—and I don’t 
think it has been made adequately clear—and this is one reason why 
there should not have been such a low limit as 35 percent on Federal 
contributions—is the condition of State and local finances. 

[f you look at the table at the top of page 5, you will see the revenue 
of State and local governments has risen from $13 billion to $33 
billion in 6 years, and it is getting close to $40 billion now. As 
matter of fact, the expenditures are close to $40 billion now, a little 
above. The debt has increased from $16 billion to $49 billion. The 
net picture is that the debt of the State and local governments 1s 
rising at a fantastic rate—and if you talk to any governors, as I am 
sure you have, you will find one of the most serious problems they are 
confronted with is how they are going to raise some money, par 
ticularly for schools and other items of that kind. 

The Federal Government itself has made clear that the State and 
local governments need $200 billion for public works in the next 10 
years, of which education’s bill is $42 billion. This is a serious matter. 
Construction costs are up 50 percent above the increase in the general 
price level since before the war. 

And then look at the table at the top of page 6, and see what is hap 
pening. Look at the new construction of the Federal Government. 
Tt has gone down from $4.81 billion to $3.64 billion or a decline of 
$1.17 billion in 4 years, a decline of something like 25 percent. But 
the State and local government new construction has gone up from 
$6.10 billion te $9.79 billion, or almost $4 billion. 

So that, relatively aati State and local construction in relation 
to Federal construction, new construction, has gone up by 100 percent 
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I mean it has really doubled in relation to what happened to Federal 
construction. This gives you some idea of the condition of State 
and local government, and I think is an argument for taking into 
account State and local financial situations in terms of the contribu- 
tion to be made by the Federal Government. 

After all. as Senator Capehart said, this is not an awful lot of 
money. And I think that there ought to be a fair amount of flexi- 
bility. 

Now, on the issue of procurement, tax amortization and other sim- 
ilar aids—in a general way T would say that the bill does a very good 
job of suggesting all the possible approaches to this problem. Only 
one thing is left out, and [am sure this must be explained by a dif- 
ference, perhaps not in ideology, but a difference in economies, be- 
tween the distinguished Senator from Hlinois and the speaker. ‘One 
approach is not proposed; special treatment under buy-American 
legislation. 

The President announced last year that even when a contract bid 
is more than the minimum 6 percent above a foreign bid, the contract 
may be granted to an area with surplus labor. I think that ought 
to be in the bill. And simply on the grounds that protection may “be 
justified when the situation is serious enough. And if you have an 
area with a very serious unemployment problem, then it may even be 
desirable to provide Government business where you otherwise might 
not be willing to. 

Senator Carrnarr. Will the witness yield? Tlow many surplus 
labor areas do you have in New England, in the six States / 

Mr. Harris. Well, they vary, of course, from time to time. As I 
recall right now there must be from 4 to 6. 

Senator Carrmart. Surplus regions. 

Mr. I[arris. Yes. I think of these 20, there are +. That is, major 
areas. 

Senator Careuarr. How many of them would qualify under the 
Douglas bill? 

Mr. Harris. At the present time, I would guess about four. My 
figures were based on May 1956. 

Senator Carenarr. What are those four? 

Mr. Harris. I am going through a degenerative process and I can- 
not remember things too well, but I would think Lawrence, New Bed- 
ford, Providence—you must have that list there, Senator. 

Senator Dove tas. Yes—group D, which is 6 to 9 percent. Fall 
River, Lowell, Lawrence, Providence, R. I. Those are the major 
areas. Then in the smaller areas, Biddeford, Sanford, North Adams, 
Danielson. 

Senator Carenarr. But how many of them would qualify under the 
Douglas bill ¢ 

Senator Dove as. I think virtually all of them. 

Mr. Harris. I think Lewiston will now, with the closing of the 
plant. L don’t know whether New England, or Pennsylvania, or 
West Virginia are the rivals for this great honor of having more 
surplus labor areas. 

Senator Doveras. I may say that Evansville and Terre Haute, Ind., 
are also, and Richmond will shortly be. 

Mr. Harris. One must not forget this is in terms of the most pros- 
perous state of the economy we have ever had, and that ordinarily 
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the number is much larger. You cannot assume that we are going to 
have an economy at this very high plateau all the time. 

Senator Capenart. Isn’t it in every instance due to a specific situa- 
tion which you can put your finger on? 

Mr. Harris. Well, sometimes—I think in general, yes. What we 
generally get into difficulties on is textiles particularly, and some 
extent shoes. Now, it was not so long ago there were quite a number 
of shoe towns 

Senator Caprenart. You mean the factories are moving completely 
out ¢ 

Mr. Harris. They close up, then somebody opens up a plant some- 
where else. 

Senator Carenart. The plant just closed. 

Mr. Harris. That is right. 

Senator Capenart. It did employ 500 people, and now there is no 
employment. 

Mr. Harris. In Providence the situation is a little more mixed be- 
cause there are more industries involved. But in general, of course, 
what happens is that—— 

Senator CapeHnart. Which gets me back to the question I have asked 
a number of times, and that is, would we be better off, would we be 
able to do a better job for the country and for the people if we limited 
this bill to specific situations where you could put your finger on the 
specific cause and not try to cover the entire country, including rural 
areas and agricultural areas. Just where it is, as you heard me say 
before, no fault of the people and no fault of the employer. 

Mr. Harris. Well, Senator, I still feel that you have a guide here 
as far as the urban areas are concerned. The bill specifically says 
so much unemployment. 

Senator Carruart. Let me ask you this. You will have to agree 
that even with the larger amount in the Douglas bill over the Martin 
bill, if you tried to take care of every surplus area in the United 
States, even today, you would not have enough money. 

Mr. Harris. Not all of them. But you might very well cover half 
of them. 

Senator Carpenart. Who is going to be lucky enough to be the 
half? 

Senator Dovetas. May I point out tomy good friend from Indiana, 
in addition to Evansville and Terre Haute, which are on or near the 
banks of the Wabash, you also have Vincennes on the Wabash, then 
the Michigan City and La Porte area, Muncie and Richmond. So 
that Indiana is in a very sad plight, even though the Senator from 
Indiana does not seem to be aware of it. 

Mr. Harais. I'l] tell you another interesting thing about this, Sen- 
ator: I always felt that the Governor of Massachusetts lost the elec- 
tion to Governor Herter because of what happened to four textile 
towns in 1952. 

Senator Capenarr. We just won in Indiana, notwithstanding my 
good friend, Senator Douglas, here. But he is putting polities into 
this and I do not care to. 

I am honest and sincere about my questions and about my thoughts 
in respect to this legislation. Should we limit it to where we can 
pinpoint the exact cause, at least at the beginning, so that we can 
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possibly better serve the country and better serve the people than 
we are in trying to cover the whole thing. 

Mr. Harris. Senator, let me say this. I like the idea of having a 
guide which is in both bills, though I like the Douglas guide better 
than the administration ouide, because if you do not have that kind 
of a guide, my prediction is the South is going to get a disproportion- 
ate amount of this cash. 

Senator CarenArt. That’s my point. I am talking about a specific 
condition where, for example, in Indiana, we do not need to worry 
about Richmond or Evansville. We have a situation in Indiana 
which we are worrying considerably about, and that is the town of 
Clinton, Ind., a _— of about 12,000, where there was an atomic 
energy plant and a powder plant, employing, I think, about 2,200 
people. Now they are both being moved out. That town is far 
away from places where those people might go to get jobs. That is 
a specific thing I am talking about, where it is no fault of the people, 
no fault of the community. 

Now, you take Evansville, a city of nearly 200,000. There is a lot 
of new industry going into Evansville—not a lot, but some. They 
will work out of their troubles. They will have some troubles, but 
they will work out of them all right. Richmond will work out of the 
troubles they have at the moment because of International Harvester 
closing down a plant there. But they are near Dayton and Cin- 
cinnati, they have other industries, and are not too far from Indian- 
apolis. But the one bad one in Indiana is Clinton. Now, that is 
specific. There are possibly perhaps 100 such in the United States. 
We would be better off if we confined our efforts entirely to those 
cases where it is specific, where you can put -your finger on it, where 
there is no question about it at all. 

Mr. Harris. That is what the bill does. It says if you have so 
much unemployment—— 

Senator Capenartr. No, I think it goes far beyond that. 

Mr. Harris. In the agricultural part. 

Senator Carruart. In the agricultural. And the money for facili- 
ties and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Harris. Well, Senator—— 

Senator Carenart. I would think that any community in a State 
might well take care of the facilities end. 

Mr. Harris. Senator, I don’t know why you complain about the 
agricultural part, since—— 

Senator Carrnarr. I am not particularly complaining about it. 
I am just trying to make the bill practical and workable, so that we 
do not spread ourselves so thin that we just do not do anybody any 
eood. 

Mr. Harris. I would think that the agricultural part is a part 
where the South quite rightly should get a large part of the appro- 
priation in this, because they are the most depressed agricultural 
region. But I think, as Senator Douglas said, this is the most de- 
pressed part of the country—the rural. 

Senator Carenarr. It is not quite clear to me how you are going 
to help agriculture with this bill. Are you going to put factories 
out in the country / 

Mr. Harris. The administration has time and again come out with 
a program for the low-income farm families to the effect that what 
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you want is to pour more cash into those areas and provide them 
with some kind of employment which will take them off farms. The 
average income of a self-employed farm family is $750 a year—self- 
employed farmer. Now, that is awfully little. And that is about 
one-fifth of the income—— 

Senator Carenarr. You are talking about New England now? 

Mr. Harris. The Nation. The self- “employed farmer, $750—I just 
checked the figures last week. And that is about 20 percent of the 
income of the average self-employed nonfarmer and about one-fifth of 
the income of the average American worker. 

Senator Capenart. I am glad I live in Indiana, then. There must 
be a lot of them in other States, because they are not in Indiana. 

Mr. Harris. There are a lot in the South. 

Senator Crark. With respect to the business of putting factories 
in the country, that is exactly what the Under Secretary of Agriculture 
recommended to this committee yesterday. 

Mr. Harris. Yes, that is part of the program. 

Senator CapEHART. Say that again. 

Senator Ciark. With respect to putting factories in the country, 
that is exactly what Under Secretary of Agriculture Morse recom- 
mended to this committee yesterday. 

Senator Carenarr. There is no question but what it would be a 
good thing if you do it, and there is no question but what it is a de- 
sirable thing. My dream is for everybody in the United States to 
have a job with twice as much money, or more than he is getting 
now, because it would mean more business and we would be much 
better off. But the trouble is there is a limit to what we can do. 
And my question is should we pinpoint this more to begin with rather 
than spread it too thin—— 

Mr. Harris. Well, that is a matter of judgment. 

Senator Carpenartr. And not accomplish what we want to accom- 
plish. We just cannot have a new house for everybody in 1 year. 
We cannot have all these things in the same year, because if we did, 
we would have terrific inflation, a terrific demand for goods. It is a 
gradual process. 

Mr. Harris. Well, I don’t know what this would cost in the first 
vear. It takes some time to get going, of course. I notice the Presi- 
dent, in his bill, which is a less ambitious bill than the Douglas bill, 
lias $10 million in his budget for it. 

Senator Caprnart. The amount of money in the administration’s 
bill is less than in the Douglas bill, and neither one of them is really 
a drop in the bucket. 

Then I get back to the other problem, that it is one thing to build 
a factory and another thing to be able to sell the merchandise. 

Mr. Harris. I told you, Senator, about our experience in New Eng- 
land oni that. This has gone on over a long period, and a large number 
of these plants have survived and have provided employment. I am 
perfectly willing to agree that sometimes a fly-by-night employer gets 
in there and tries to e xploit cheap labor, and it doesn’t last. 

Senator CAPpEHART. You cannot avoid that. You will have some of 
that. 

Mr. Harris. Now, Senator Douglas, on page 6, I just want to say 
that so far the attempts to help the depressed areas with procurement 
policies, tax amortization and similar aids have not been successful, 
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For example, New England textile mills received about $5 million in 
Government contracts in 1953. This is one-fifth of 1 percent of the 
sales of the New England firms this year. 

If you would look at the acceler ated amortization, you would find 
that most of this money, relatively speaking, has not gone to the 
industrial States that have surplus labor. And that is why I in 
general like a precise formula, and in this way the thing will not 
become a matter of political pressure. 

And for that reason, I would like to say that it would be well to 
study the distribution of these tax favors. For example, how much 
did New England, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Illinois receive, States 
especially vulnerable to the growth of new industries elsewhere. And 
you will find that they received rel: itively little compared to their 
income and manufacturing employment. As a matter of fact, New 
England received 19 percent of the loans of the Federal Government 
and a very low percentage of amortization compared to its position 
in the economy. 

Now, a few general comments. I think one important point which 
we would all agree on is that the major way to deal with the depressed 
areas is never to allow them to appear. And I just want to say a word 
about textiles in this connection. I need not go through all the statis- 
tics. As you probably know, in New England we have lost 45 percent 
of our textile jobs in a period of 8 years. What is the explanation for 
this decline? Of course, the first explanation is the competition of the 
South, blessed as it is with large supplies of labor migrating from the 
farms, low wages, high productivity, low construction costs. Second, 
the de .velopment of the manmade fibers has hurt New E ngland and the 
Middle Atlantic States. Now, development of manmade fibers is the 
result in no small part of Federal policy, the Federal policy of 
increasing the price of raw cotton and raw wool. 

Another aspect of this thing is tariff policy. Now, I am almost as 
much of a free trader as Senator Douglas—not quite, but almost. 
And I would say that it is hard to justify, for example, a reduetion in 
the tariff of 50 percent in a period during which the woolen industry 
has lost half its jobs. 

Senator Dovcias. Was this loss of jobs due to the coming of tex- 
tiles from other countries, or the substitution of other fibers? 

Mr. Harris. It is a combination of a number of factors. It is a 
combination of the rise of imports, it is a combination of the syn- 
thetic developments, and it is a combination of one other factor, 
among others that I mention here. One of the striking things that 
has happened in our pattern of consumption in the last 8 years or so 
has been a rise of apparel consumption of 8 percent, which is vir- 
tually zero when you adjust for prices; of housing, of 99 percent; of 
automobiles, 137 percent. Now, why has this happened? This is 
partly a matter of a change in consumption patterns that is volun- 
tary. But it is also the result of the monetary policy and Federal 
credit policy. And you might say that to some extent the decline in 
expenditures on apparel is a result of the encouragement the Federal 
Government has given to other industries that sell competing 
products. 

Now, the proper approach is to move capital to where the unem- 
ploved is, rather than to press the unemployed to move. Provision 
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of development funds is an attempt to bring the job to the man rather 
than to move the man to the job. Now—— 

Senator CiarKk. Mr. Harris, | wonder if you would mind expand- 
ing that a little bit, because I think that is very import: ant. Is that 
feeling of yours b: ased on soc iological or economic reasons / 

Mr. Harris. I would say both. It is a tough thing to move a man 
away from where he has always lived. This is what you try to do 
when you try to move a man to another part of the country. And 
from the viewpoint of history—I am sure Senator Douglas is aware 
of this, too—the British, over a generation, tried awfully hard to 
build up new areas, where they could pull the coal miner away from 
where he had always lived to another area, and this did not work. 
They finally reversed their policy and moved in the direction of mov- 
ing the job into the area, rather than the worker into another area 

Senator Ciark. On the other hand, it did work with our ghost min- 
ing towns in the West. The sociological costs were heavy, but those 
are ghost towns. People finally left. 

Mr. Harris. There are some times, of course, when you have to 
leave. And, of course, 1 would say if you had a Douglas bill at that 
time that might not have happened. But there is a tremendous medi- 
cal and other types of losses that result from this kind of a movement. 

Senator Ciark. Senator Douglas has had to step out for a moment. 

Mr. Harris. I hope I am not exhausting you. That makes two 
Senators I have exhausted. I will try to be a little more brief. 

Senator CLark. I am fresh troops. 

Mr. Harris. Now, on page 10, I just wanted to point out—and this 
is a criticism I have of the bill. I hope Senator Douglas will take 
note of this. You see, more emphasis is put upon tertiary jobs, 
selling 

Senator Ciark. Why don’t you wait. 

Senator Doueias. Let’s recess for about 3 minutes. 

(Whereupon a short recess was taken. ) 

Senator Doveras. All right. I oa you will forgive me. 

Mr. Harris. Senator Douglas, this is a point I wanted to make about 
the bill. S. 964 provides for acquisition of land only for industrial 
purposes. You elsewhere deal with the commercial objectives. But 
i would think that you should also allow the acquisition of land 
for commercial purposes. And the reason for this, of course, is that 
the regions that have an awful lot of trouble with their factory jobs 
do to some extent pick up jobselsewhere. And these are the jobs which 
on the whole require less capital per worker. If you look at the top 
of page 10, for example, this is what is happening. You see in the 
United States, over a period of 7 years, manufacturing jobs up by 5 
percent; nonagricultural and nonmanufacturing up 15 percent. In 
New England we have taken a terrific loss, you see, in manufacturing 
jobs, but we more than made up for that with a rise of 14 percent in 
the nonmanufacturing jobs. 

I think, therefore, I would like to see that particular provision 
say that you can acquire land, say, for selling or anything else, any 
employment-giving. 

Senator Doveras. That is pretty loose. I think you get into great 
dangers there. 
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Senator Ciark. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if that does not tie in 
with these economic articles we have been reading in the New York 
Times by Mr. Dale. 

Senator Douctas. Nongoods. 

Senator CLark. Nongoods now providing more jobs than g goods. 

Senator Doveras. Of course, Mr. Colin Clark first dev eloped this— 
from primary, into secondary, which was manufacturing, and then 
into tert lary, which is nongoods. 

Mr. Ilarris. Well, for example, supposing you get some capital to 
put up an insurance building or anything commercial. 

Senator Dovetas. You modestly do not mention this, but one of 
the chief articles of export from New England has been education. 

Mr. Ilarrts. Yes. 

Now, as to section 7, | want to point out you cannot solve this prob- 
lem, as we all know, simply by increasing the total amount of national 
spending. In other words, it takes an awful lot of money to get 
enough :dditional spending to spill over into the area that has 20 
percent of unemployment. And so you have to have a direct attack 
on this problem. It is not a matter of pumping blood in, but you 
have to eal with the point of infection. 

If you look at the table on page 11, which is just shown for illus- 
trative }irposes, you would find, for example, in 1954 which in general 
was a re ession year, and 1955, a prosperous year—you can see ‘that in 
general the unemployment situation was much more serious in the 
Important depressed towns of New England. That suggests that 
if, in general, you have high employment and high income, this, of 
course, is going to help solve this problem, but it will far from solve 
the problems of towns like Lawrence, but it will help improve the 
situation. 

Now, Senator, the next two pages is really an excerpt from a paper 
I gave before the American Economic Association. But it brings 
out one important point. And that is that it is not easy to increase the 
total amount of employment through these various credit corporations 
and State development corporations which so many of the States 
and towns have brought in. For example, New England has been 
dealing with this problem for years now, and so far they have 
made $11 million of loans over a period of several years. This is not 
a large sum when it is realized that New England’s annual investment 
on the basis of its State economy should average $2 billion to $3 
billion, and when the unemployment in all areas with surplus labor, 
even at the peak of a boom, is considerably in excess of 300,000. 

Now, in the next two pages what I am trying to say is how difficult 
it is, without some kind of help, to find a substitute employment if 
a factory closes down. For example, if you take all the tertiary indus- 
tries, which account for something like 60 percent of all income, there 
are only about 10 percent that are largely subject to interregional com- 
petition. In other words, these employments are largely fixed. The 
Government has to operate here, the telephone people have to operate 
here, and the retail stores. So you cannot get much employment by 
moving in this direction. And in manufacturing, which has to take 
the burden of the load, you have 31 percent of your income. And 
even in manufacturing, roughly one-third of your industries are 
largely allocated on the basis of access to raw material, 45 percent on 
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the basis of access to markets, and only 5 industries are those where 
you predominately may be able to capture jobs—and I have listed 
those here. 

Now, one final point, Senator Douglas, and that is I did a study on 
what would happen to various States and various regions if we had 
a 50-percent demobilization—because this is something we ought to 
take into account. And coming from the States of Llinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Massachusetts, I might say we are all very much interested 
in this problem. I am not going to give you all the details, but let 
me point out one criterion is the “relationship of manufacturing pay- 
rolls to income. Where you have a large percentage of manufactur- 
ing payrolls, you are going to suffer from a contraction of Govern- 
ment contracts. On the whole, regions and States with a large per- 
centage of manufacturing payroll, relative to the percentage of in- 
come, are likely to have more serious problems of adjustments than 
others. In order of excess of manufacturing payroll, the regions 
likely to experience the larger problems are—central, which, of course, 
includes Illinois, New England, and the middle East, which, of course, 
includes Pennsylvania. For States the order is—Michigan, Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, Ohio, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Massa- 
chusetts. 

Now, the other side of the coin is gain from the resultant tax cuts. 
The gains from the tax cuts would be largest for New England 
and the middle East, respectively, and, in order, to New York, Con 
necticut, Massachusetts, I]linois, and Pennsylvania. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Harris, I don’t know how happy I am to be 
classified in the middle East. 

Mr. Harris. That isthe way it is in the census classification. 

Senator Crark. We have our Jordan River problems in Pennsyl- 
vania, too. 

Mr. Harris. Oh—I didn’t get you. 

Well, now, column 4 gives the incidence of expenditures. But if 
you glance at the table on page 14, this summarizes the whole picture 
and gives you a pretty good idea of what would h: appen if you had a 
demobilization—what States, what regions, would lose the most as 
a result of this, and therefore would have to take the most important 
measures. I won't take the trouble to go all through this, because 
I have taken too much time already. But I hope it will be of some use 
in the record. 

Then there is a summary table at the end which has to be corrected 
there are some errors in it--and I have corrected it here. But for 
example, in a general way, what you can say is that the largest prob- 
lems will occur in New England, the middle East. and Central States, 
and Connecticut is probably on top of the list for the most serious 
problems, and of course Illinois, Ohio, and a number of other States, 
including Pennsylvania, will have their problems. 

I think this is related to the whole problem of depressed areas, and 
certainly one should not plan for this program without taking into 
account the possibility that there might be demobilization, although 
this is not a recommendation that such a demobilization should take 


place. 
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As usual, Senator Douglas, I am sorry for having been so long 
winded. 

Senator Doveias. We are very grateful to you, Dr. Harris. You 
always make a good witness, and “that has been true this morning. 

Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Arthur G. McDowell, chairman of the sub- 
committee of AFL-CIO legislative committee on migration and sub- 
sidization of industry. We are very glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR G. McDOWELL, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON MIGRATION AND SUBSIDIZATION OF INDUSTRY, 
AFL-CIO 


Mr. McDowett. Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the Chair, I 
would like to submit my written statement for inclusion in the record. 

Senator Douctas. That will be done. 

Mr. McDowe tw. I would like to direct my remarks to the central 
point of our concern, particularly as respects the subcommittee of 
which I have been chairman since 1952. 

Our concern is with the inclusion, without substantial change, in 
anv measure finally recommended for passage by the subcommittee, 
of section 7 (a), paragraph 4, which we look upon.as a minimum, but a 
satisfactory minimum of guaranty against the distortion of the pur- 
poses of the measure to the end of the invidious luring of industry 
from one section to another. 

I might add in relation to certain testimony submitted by other wit- 
nesses that we would not be particularly favorable to the burdening 
of the Administrator with a large number of additional considerations 
to determine the basis on which such loans and collateral aid is to 
be extended. American industry is entirely too complex, and to make 
these generalizations simply adds a burden which would possibly 
make the legislation itself inoperable. 

We feel that the section 7 (a), as drafted, and included in S. 964. 
is precise, it bears on the point, and it should be included in the 
legislation. As a matter of fact, I think it should be noted, for the 
notice of all those who are concerned to favor the legislation that 
the attitude certainly of organized labor on the legislation would be- 
come somewhat negative if this minimum provision was not included. 
There is no disposition on our part to elaborate or to seek to have 
both suspenders and belt protection. We admit in the course of any 
such enactment as this that there are certain risks that must be taken 
in order to have a reasonable chance of moving toward the accom- 
plishment of an objective. And we take our proportion of the risks. 
However, there has been an admitted evil in the past, and, of course, 
various types of subsidy schemes by States and localities engaged in 

various kinds of Operation Bootstrap, and this should be provided 
against in any Federal legislation which in its nature has to reconcile 
itself to the conception of the general public interest as against the 
advancement of any sectional interest. 

This, I believe, is the main point. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much, Mr. McDowell. Your 
present statement will be printed along with your major statement. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR G. MCDOWELL, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON MIGRATION 
AND SUBSIDIZATION OF INDUSTRY, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, as in the previous year 
before another subcommittee considering similar legislation, I appear this morn- 
ing in both my official capacities, in support of both the general principles 
underlying and the specific objectives and measures for advancing those objec- 
tives of Senate bill 964. So far as the established need for action to aid the 
citizens of the affected areas to aid themselves in redevelopment of their home 
areas, threatened by economic and human blight not of their making and too 
prolonged or severe to now yield to treatment by strictly local or even State 
governmental and voluntary measures, the members of the subcommittee might 
be as well served in terms of information, and better served in budgeting of 
their time, if I were to merely file copies of my previous testimony before the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report of the 84th Congress, January 27 
1955, where the problem was traced, and my testimony before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Labor and Public Welfare on similar legislation to that now under 
consideration, on March 22, 1956. 

This procedure would not be quite as satisfactory in the matter of the specific 
policy safeguard against abuse of the program for invidious sectional or group 
purposes now contained in paragraph (4) of section 7 (a) of Senate bill 964, 
now before you for consideration. This section as now set forth meets the 
explicit approval of the subcommittee on migration and subsidization of indus 
try, set up in 1952 by the legislative council of AFL to study the abuses and 
effects of luring of industry from one location to another, of which subcou:mit- 
tee I was and continue to be chairman under the legislative department of the 
AFL-CIO. 

A similar safeguard clause contained in similar legislation which achieved 
passage in the Senate though not in the House in 1956, was most unfortunately 
deleted, with the consequence of injuring, in our opinion, the soundness in terms 
of public policy of the legislation as a whole. This measure aims to proceed in 
important degree by extending the benefit of the credit of these United States 
to aid and benefit of both the private enterpriser and the local community. The 
justification is the Lincolnian doctrine that “the legitimate object of govern- 
ment is to do for a community of people whatever they need to have done, but 
eannot do at all. or cannot so well do, for themselves, in their separate and 
individual capacities.” 

That individuals and groups and communities will most vigorously seek to 
promote their own immediate and narrow advantage from any opportunity, 
natural or governmentally provided, to the disadvantage of others and the over- 
riding of considerations of both equity and sound principle based on rational 
estimate of the general and long-term interest, must be assumed and provided 
against in legislation, as in all administration of human affairs. Equity is best 
protected when self-interest can be set as sentinel against selfish distortion and 
abuse of a measure for the general welfare. The ideal situation is that of the 
farmer with two quarreling sons, who provided that on his death the farm 
should be divided into fair parts by the first son, with the second son to have 
first choice of his part. This ideal provision is not possible in this circum 
stance, and a generalized policy requirement of the sort set up in section 7 (a) 
(4) of the present bill is as effective a safeguard as can probably be devised 
without going into detailed requirement that industrial or related facility to be 
aided in the redeveloping community shall be only a branch of existing or a 
totally new enterprise. From the extensive study and research of our subcom 
mittee, such explicit safeguard against discriminatory manipulation of the aid 
sections of this bill are probably desirable, but this section is a reasonable mini- 
mum but a very minimum, to be sure. Any weakening, let alone elimination. 
of this provision would render the present legislation distinctly less desirable, if 
not definitely suspect. 

It is repugnant to both a sense of justice and commonsense that any such meas 
ure as that under consideration should become the vehicle for reducing the pros- 
perity of one community by diverting part of its enterprise to another, even a 
less fortunate one, For the Federal Congress, charged with legislation for the 
Nation, adoption of redevelopment legislation without this safeguard would be 
what, in the backwoods of Pennsylvania, we described as the town idiot’s absurd- 
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ity in cutting his blanket off at the top and sewing it on at the bottom in order 
to make it longer. 

Our subcommittee does not speak from speculation and surmise, but by the 
ecard. As far back as the days of WPA work relief in the late 1930's, there is 
record that local authorities in a State such as Mississippi diverted funds allotted 
for adult education to operation of schools which turned out to be saw-tooth 
factory buildings offered as a subsidy to impecunious and footloose factory 
enterprisers. Today there stands the colossal abuse of the Federal tax exemp- 
tion of municipal bonds, still extended by Federal tax policy amidst the almost 
complete erosion of the constitutional bar by judicial doctrine against such tax- 
ation, on grounds of the need for special crutch for financial flotation of bonds 
required for essential and nonprofitable, if not completely nonincome producing 
community facilities. Eight States, led by the admittedly lowest per capita 
income and hourly wage rate of them all, in blithe disregard of its own consti- 
tution’s prohibition, authorize the municipalities to float bonds for complete 
subsidy of the entire capital investment of migrating manufacturers, whose 
capital provision is thus tax exempt, as is their rental fee for amortization which 
is chargeable as a business expense and, being paid to a municipality, is also 
at that end tax exempt. 

This coalition of special privileges is thus sheltered under a Federal umbrella 
of tax law exemption, to the loss of other communities whose industry is fre- 
quently bribed away at the continuing indirect expense of the very community 
and its industry that has had its shops and employment lured away. It would 
be intolerable if to this existing abuse were added under the avowed good pur- 
poses of this bill, an unrestricted, federally legislated hunting license for level- 
ing the guns of any local redevelopment authority on the livelihood of other 
communities were issued, to bail out today’s unfortunate. There is a very great 
difference in practical effect and in the necessities for safeguards against abuse 
by the powerful as well as avaricious, between legislation such as our ancient 
Homesteud Act extending access to a common storehouse on a modest and equal 
basis, to a great number of ordinary citizens on basis of an early and concrete 
investment in and improvement thereof, and the accompanying measures of land 
subsidies to railroads which in a little over a half century granted to limited 
groups of citizens combined, for unlimited private profit, a portion of the public 
domain in excess of the total territory of the Original Thirteen States. This 
proposed legislation involves the extension of the benefits of the public credit to 
the benefit of narrowly described group of citizens for the purpose of achieving 
an intended public benefit. It surely requires, at a minimum, the inclusion of 
section 7 (a) (4) to rule out its use or diversion to advancing one community’s 
welfare at the unequal expense of another’s prosperity. 

I cannot conclude this urgent recommendation before this subcommittee with- 
out vigorously urging the propriety and necessity of favorable action on the 
main piece of legislation before vou, in S. 964. The American community cannot 
afford to leave substantial communities with all their accumulated individual 
and common resources, tangible and intangible, which have been bypassed by 
some economic development bevond their control, to decay, become a ghost town 
by prolonged attrition. We have never done so. Even in the colonial days, 
with an apparently unlimited virgin continent at hand, the provincial legislature 
of my native Pennsylvania sought to check the wasteful habit of some of my 
somewhat shiftless ancestors who sometimes burnt down their log cabins before 
moving on, just to recover the few precious iron nails embedded in its construe- 
tion. They used the attractive principle of legislation in offering a £2 reward 
for leaving the building standing, rather than prohibiting such ruthless liquida- 
tion of a man’s private property, but even then they sought to check the wastes 
of abandonment. How much more must we be in modern times, with no vir- 
tually unlimited open frontier to turn to, be concerned to shore up and restore 
flow of economic lifeblood to communities where men have built schools, churches, 
homes, streets, traditions, and lives. 

There is a vast shift taking place in the American pattern of life as it is. 
Hundreds of thousands of farmers have, since the last census, left the land as the 
number of farms shrinks. Even while we ponder the danger of decay of great 
cities at the core, while they expand at an uncontrolled gallop in the suburbs. 
this Congress has possibly, by its immense highway program, set off a new shape 
of national living in the strip cities along the superhighway. Many a once 
somewhat isolated, depressed old town whose decay in another era affected only 
the lives of its own citizens, tragic as that might be, is now a possible soft spot 
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in a whole new complex. Rural areas and bypassed industrial towns must both 
be considered and given hope and aid in survival and resurrection. 

Seventy-five years ago when the international union, which I represent, was 
founded in Philadelphia in the spring of 1882, I find in the record many depress- 
ing similarities to the present. Britain was invading Egypt over Suez, and 
refugees from Russian oppression were streaming into the United States by the 
thousands, for example. The most serious similarity, however, in that era of 
the rise of the American city as its dominant pattern of life, was the consequent 
rural decay. In the decade from 1880 to 1890 the census shows that even in the 
bustling Midwest, in Ohio 755 townships out of 1,316 declined in population, in 
Illinois 800 out of 1,424, and such indications were mild as compared with the 
North Atlantic States. Two-fifths of Pennsylvania, a quarter of New Jersey, 
tive-sixths of New York State, and much of New England had fallen off in popu- 
lation, while the cities fed by both the rural exodus and European immigration 
grew like the green bay tree. In rural New England, which was never to recover 
vitality, 932 out of 1,502 townships lost population between 1880 and 1890. A 
contemporary author describes “cellar holes choked with lilac and woodbine, 
tumbledown buildings, scrubby orchards, pastures bristling with new forest 
growths, perhaps a lone rose bush—these mute, pathetic memorials of once busy 
farming communities attested the reversal of a familiar historic process, with 
civilization retreating before the advancing wilderness.” Where once had dwelt 
“industry, education, religion, comfort, and contentment,” there remained only 
a dreary solitude of forsaken homes. 

In the midst of all our growth, purposeful and well-thought-out action to check 
decay and meet the challenge in 1950-60 of another great rural exodus is indi- 
cated. We survived and grew over the decay of 1880-90, but the human and 
cultural loss in the chaos of the great transition was immense and many precious 
things perished. We turned nationally, with congressional action, within an- 
other decade, to stupendous task of reclaiming and conserving vast areas of 
arid and semidesert West by irrigation and land redevelopment, while old 
treasures were dissipated and left lying fallow, even to this date. 

Timely legislative action is the difference between losing or winning decisive 
battles in social development and the tide in human affairs must be taken while 
it is flowing, not ebbing, as in life of individuals. What lawmaker but must 
lament the stubborn, single, negative vote in the upper house of the Virginia 
Legislature which in 1831 was the margin that turned back Governor Floyd's 
to that moment successful measure for the gradual elimination of slavery by 
emancipation over the next 25 years. On the balance of enlightened and timely 
legislative action, there almost certainly hung the decision as to civil war or 
civil peace and hundreds of thousands of lives. 

I suspect that whatever the differences of the gentlemen, now Members of the 
Senate on the form the issue takes currently, there are few who do not regret that 
Senator Blair of New Hampshire, who 3 times between 1881 and 1885 got through 
his bill for Federal aid to States for public schools in proportion to their illiter- 
acy, was defeated also 3 times by crassest arguments of sectional self-interest 
and indifference by the northern dominated House of Representatives. Perhaps 
a third of the white children and a good half of the black children of the South 
in those years had no public school provision at all, and with taxavle wealth 
less and more children in proportion to adults, the educational burden of educa- 
tion per adult twice as heavy in Mississippi as in Vermont, for example, the result 
was simply long delay in public education in the South, for which many a north 
ern city is paying the belated price today, willy-nilly. Whatever we may want 
to do for our own section, gentlemen of the committee, vou must finally legislate 
for the Nation, which is one and indivisible. This redevelopment bill now under 
your consideration is an important case in point. It is needed by the country, 
Mr. Chairman, regardless of what section by happy accident needs it least, or 
by misfortune needs it most. It should be hedged with protection against sec- 
tional misuse or diversion and it should be recommended for passage 

Thank you. 


Senator Douegias. Our next witness is Mr. Tyre Taylor, general 
counsel, Southern States Industrial Council. 

We are very glad to have you here, Mr. Taylor. We appreeiate your 
coming very much. 
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STATEMENT OF TYRE TAYLOR, GENERAL COUNSEL, SOUTHERN 
STATES INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman, my name is Tyre Taylor. I represent 
the Southern States Industrial Council, the headquarters of which are 
in the Schoolman Building in Nashv ille, Tenn. My own office here 
in Washington is at 1010 Vermont Avenue. 

The council represents industrial and business concerns in all lines 
of production in the Southern States from Maryland to Texas, includ- 
ing West Virginia, Missouri, and Oklahoma. These industries account 
for a ver y substantial employment throughout that area. 

We think, Mr. Chairman, that this whole idea that is embodied in 
your bill certainly does present a strong appeal. In the first place 
the labor surplus problem is a very real one in m: my areas of the 
United States. In the region represented by the council, such areas 
exist in Alabama, Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

In the midst of booming national prosperity, we have these pockets 
of persistent unemployment or underemployment. 

I heard Governor Leader and his staff testify here last month as to 
the dimensions of the problem in their State of Pennsylvania. I 
thought it was an exceptionally able presentation. 

Moreover, since we are spending hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually to improve economic conditions and living standards all over 
the free world—and in some countries that are not so free—it would 
seem that we should be able to take care of our own. Charity—if this 
can be called charity—should begin at home. And, as Governor 
Leader polite out, if these people can be put back to work, they will 
become taxpayers and present outgo for unemployment compensation 
and relief will be greatly reduced. 

As Isay, this program presents a strong appeal. 

Yet granting all this and more that could be said in support of 
the pending bills, I wonder, quite apart from the need for economy, 
whether this is a proper activity of the Federal Government. 

Such a oe am would represent a subsidy paid by the taxpayers 
of all the Nation for the benefit of the people of a particular area or 
areas. In this sense, it would be like TVA. The people and indus- 
tries of the Tennessee Valley benefit by having cheap power, but this 
benefit is paid for by all the taxpayers. The question may, therefore, 
be fairly raised—is it ever sound policy to tax all the people for the 
benefit of a few? We respectfully submit that it is not. 

Most of the bills provide that oleae of an area shall not be 
undertaken if it would “cause a transferral to, or relocation in, any 
plant or facility akinnias conducted by the borrower so as to effect 
a significant reduction in employment in any other area within the 
United States.” 

This, of course, represents an effort to meet one of the most fre- 
quently heard objections to this type of Federal program, namely, 
that the Federal Government would be using its resources and influence 
to locate industries in one State or a rather than another. It 
may be doubted, however, whether it does, in fact, meet it. Take a 
situation familiar to all of us, that of the company which wishes to 
expand its operations and proposes to construct a new and additional 
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plant. Many communities, including redeveloped areas, would be in 
competition for such a plant. Its construction in a redeveloped area 
would cause no significant reduction in employment in any other area 
within the United States because it is new. Yet in this competition, 
the area redeveloped at Federal expense would have a head start over 
the ordinary community because it could offer advantages which the 
ordinary community is in no position to offer. These might include 
everything from abnormally low rents on machinery and equipment 
to low-cost housing. 

Again we have what seems to us to be at least an inequity, namely, 
all the people of the United States, including those in communities 
which tried unsuccessfully to get the new plant, paying a part of the 
expense of their successful competition. 

But the problem exists and something obviously must be done about 
it. Saying and believing—-as we do say and believe—that this type 
of program is not a proper activity or function of the Federal Govern- 
ment, does not mean that nothing can or should be done. In its 
declaration of policy adopted last May, the council states: 

The solution to economic distressed areas is not through Federal pump prim- 
ing or subsidies, but rather through the preventive planning and cooperation of 
business, labor, and civic organizations, using the advice and help of exXist- 
ing governmental agencies and departments. Such action includes creation 
of a favorable atmosphere for new industries. If this fails to absorb surplus 
labor, then planned migration should be arranged of such employees to areas 
with labor shortages. 

I should like especially to stress the last sentence of this declara- 
tion— 

If this fails to absorb surplus labor, then planned migration should be arranged of 
such employees to areas with labor shortages. 

We believe that, in general, prolonged and substantial unemploy- 
ment will normally be corrected through the dynamic workings of 
flexible and changing economic system. But in some instances, it 
won't. When the Union Pacific Railroad was pushed through to the 
Pacific, many towns located a few miles away from the railroad be- 
‘ame ghost towns, with no business, no hope, and no future. Destiny, 
in the form of cheap rail transportation, had simply passed them 
by. Did this mean that the people of those wien were without hope 
and without a future unless Uncle Sam moved in with a subsidized 

redevelopment program? Of course it didn’t. They simply moved 
to the new towns which were springing up everywhere along the rail- 
way and started over in a more favor: able location. It never occurred 
to anyone that it was the responsibility of the Federal Government 
to subsidize and maintain them in a location that had become eco- 
nomically untenable. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of the present period 
of high economic activity is the mobility of people. As the F ederal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta observes in its March Review: 

Unlike other resources, such as mineral deposits, water, or pleasant climate, 
human beings are highly mobile. They can move into and out of communities 
in large numbers in fairly short periods of time. In the year ended April 1955, 
over 10 million persons in the United States, or 1 in every 16, moved from 1 
county to another, adding to the population of some counties and taking away 
from others. 
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We believe that aggressive, privately sponsored programs of 
planned migration can be made to help tremendously, not only with 
the immediate problem of these economically distressed areas, but 
with the longer-term problems which will be posed by change and 
automation. 

Senator Doucuas. That is a very thoughtful statement. 

Mr. 'Taytor. Mr. Chairman, I want to express our appreciation for 
this opportunity to make this statement. 

Senator Doueias. We are very glad to have you. It is a very 
thoughtful statement. As you probably know, I do not agree with 
the fundamental purpose. But it is a matter th: ” deserves very care- 
ful consideration, and we appreciate your coming here and putting 
the argument on this high level. 

Mr. Tayvor. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Doucias. Thank you very much. 

We will now recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m. the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10, 1957 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
‘SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRODUCTION AND STABILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room 301, Senate 
Office Building, at 10: 05 a.m. . Senator J. W. Fulbright, presiding. 
Present: Senators Fulbright, Douglas, Capehart, and Bush. 
Also present: Senators C ‘lark and McNamara and Representative 
Denton. 
Senator Futsrignutr. The committee will come to order. 
We are very pleased this morning to have two distinguished public 
servants before us. I believe the Senator from Michigan would like 
to introduce our witness. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAT McNAMARA, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee. I appreciate 
the opportunity to appear before you today on S. 964, the area re- 
development bill, which I have cosponsored with Senator Douglas. 

It is a special honor for me to introduce to the subcommittee G. 
Mennen Williams, the Governor of Michigan. Last year, when hear- 
ings were conducted on a similar bill by the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, Governor Williams also appeared on behalf of 
Michigan to express his extreme interest in the legislation. He made 
a very fine statement at that time, and I know he will do so again 
today. 

I will not burden the record today with the many details of the 
Michigan picture and the need in our State for legislation of this 
kind. 

Governor Williams, who is now serving his fifth term as chief 
executive of Michigan, can do this much better than I. Last year, in 
introducing the Governor, I inadvertently referred to him as the 
fifth-time Gov ernor of the State of Michigan. I was tempted today 
to introduce him as the sixth-time governor, but I am sure that al! 
we need from him, and his friends in Michigan will need, is just a 
nod or a wink and he can be the sixth-time Governor. 

So it is a great deal of pleasure for me to introduce to the subcom- 
mittee my friend, a great governor, and a very distinguished Ameri- 
can, Gov. G. Mennen Williams of Michigan. 

Senator Futsrienr. Thank you, Senator McNamara. 
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Governor, we are delighted to have you. We unde ~ on you have 
a written prepared statement. Do you wish to read it or put it in 
the record and summarize it? You may do either. 


STATEMENT OF G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, GOVERNOR, STATE OF 
MICHIGAN 


Governor Wiiir1amMs. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I do 
want to thank my colleague from Michigan, Senator Pat McNamara, 
who I am sure could testify just as well as anyone from Michigan. 
and certainly as well as I can, on this very important subject. 

Senator McNamara, I appreciate this wonderful sendoff. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I think perhaps I 
might summarize these remarks and put the full text in the record. 

Senator Futsrigur. That will be done. 

Governor WittramMs. First of all, I do not think I need, as is nor 
mally done, to introduce myself, because I have been as well intro- 
duced here as anyone possibly could be. 

Senator Fuisrientr. I think you are well qualified under that 
statement. 

Governor WitiiaMs. The bill that is before your committee, S. 
964, is a bill that we in Michigan certainly endorse not only because 
of the two sponsors, who are well known to us, but also because we 
think that its objective goes to a very important need. 

Much of my testimony is to the point that we would like to have 
ereater discretion in the Administrator. We have looked to see how 
this bill would affect our particular State, and if you would look 
at page 6 of my prepared statement—actually it begins in the middle 
of page 5—we have tried to see which of our pertinent areas would 
fall within the categories which are set up in section 5 (a). There 
you will see that of our larger communities, Muskegon, which has had 
unemployment as high as 8 percent, and has had unemployment over 
the last 9 months to the extent of 6 percent, would not become eligible 
until March 1958, 

Likewise, Port Huron, which has had unemployment in excess of 6 
percent for the last 14 consecutive months, would not be eligible for 
another couple of months, and they would have to continue having 
these bad employment conditions there. 

We do have smaller areas which would be immediately qualified. 
namely, L’Anse, ee Newberry, and Sault Ste. Marie, as indi- 
cated on the top of } age 6 of my pre pared statement. ‘These are al] 
smaller cemeasiienad 20,000 down to 2,000 or 3.000. 

I would like to expedite my testimony by pointing out that we 
are wholly in support of the general objectives of the bill, but believe 
that thee ligibility qualifications are too strict. 

[ will try and indicate why in just a moment. 

It has been pointed out to me that section 5 (a) starts by saying: 

The Administration shall designate “as industrial redevelopment areas” those 
industrial areas within the United States in which he determines that there 


e 


has existed substantial and persistent unemployment for an extended period of 
time. 
Then the next sentence says: 


There shall be included 
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Asa matter of legal interpretation and as a matter of human nature, 
we have a real problem here, because if we had a timid Administrator, 
as sometimes does happen, then he is going to insist that the subquali- 
fications of 12 percent, and so on, and 8 percent, are going to be the 
major factors in reaching his conclusion, and he will not exercise his 
wider discretion. I would plead for some language here that would 
stress the Administrator’s discretion. 

I would also say that I believe these particular subdivisions of 12 
percent, and 8 percent, and 6 percent, for varying periods of time, are 
pretty stringent. Any area which would fall within those qualifiea- 
tions has been unduly hard hit. 

We have a condition in some of our Michigan towns, particularly 
the city of Detroit, which may be peculiar to Michigan, or which may 
be general, which I would like to discuss here, because I think this is 
something an Administrator ought to take into consideration, and I 
do not know that the bill directs his attention toward it. 

When we have the least stringent qualification here of “6 percent 
of the labor force during at least 8 months in each of the 2 years imme- 
diately preceding such date.” we talk as though 6 percent is the least 
percentage of unemployment which is really serious. I think there 
was a time when they talked about frictional unemployment as being 
as high as 4 or 5 percent. Within that unemployment there was a 
transition from day to day, with just a very small percentage of 
chronically unemployables. 

Today in Michigan we find a somewhat different situation. We 
have that small group of people who are chronically unemployed 
because of physical disability or something or other, but then we also 
have all of the rest of this group made up of people who are in transi- 
tion in or out of a job. A great many of these people are people who 
have high seniority and who are unemployed for long periods of the 
year. Some of them have been unemployed for over a year. 

[ think this results in part from the fact that our employers—and 
this is a laudable thing—have stabilized their employment by taking 
care of their bulges in production through not employing new hands 
as they used to, but rather working the hands they do have much 
longer hours. So this keeps their people who are employed, employed 
at a higher rate of pay over the year. However, it means that the 
people who are running in and out of the employment picture, or who 
were doing that in the past, are no longer doing that. ‘onsequently, 
at the same time that we are getting a stabilization of employment in 
some of these factories, we are finding among the unemployed a group 
of highly employable people who are in the status of being unem- 
ployed through no fault of their own. 

As a consequence, I think when we have the figure of 6 percent that 
this is too high, because these people are people who would be fairly 
well skilled, many of them having had 10 to 15 years of seniority, and 
they certainly ought to be called back on the job. 

My suggestion, therefore, would be this: Here I hate to be specific, 
because this committee will have the opportunity to examine so many 
different situations that that which would affect our situation ought 
to be generalized to meet the others. I think if the Administrator 
not. only could consider this 6 percent, but perhaps even go down to 
5 percent in those situations where the labor market has conditions 
existing within it such as we have had in Michigan, of people who 
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certainly ought to be employed, but for long periods of time are unem- 
ployed, even though they have high seniority, then I think it would 
help to take care of the situation. 

Gentlemen, I think that would be the major contribution that I 
could make outside of the statistics and the specific points that we 
have referred to. I know that Senator Capehart, our neighbor in 
Indiana, is probably familiar with the same kind of a situation which 
you have, I suppose, in your automobile industry. Perhaps this is a 
transitional period, as our large corporations endeavor to regularize 
their own employment, which we applaud highly; but in the mean- 
time we have a problem which I know we want to address ourselves to. 

Senator Futsrient. Governor Williams, I hope you will excuse me, 
but the Foreign Relations Committee is meeting this morning and | 
have to go there. Mr. Hollister is testifying and this is the only 
time he is scheduled to come before the committee. I am committed 
to ask him some questions. I will read your full statement with much 
interest. 

While [ would like to stay here and ask you a question or two, I hope 
you will put your observations in the record with respect to the ques- 
tion of would this bill possibly be used to stabilize the existing in- 
dustrial pattern and prevent the development of any new industrial 
areas in the United States. 

Governor Wituiams. That is a good question to have an answer for. 

Senator Futsrieut. Thank you very much. 

(The information to be furnished for the record follows :) 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Lansing, July 10, 1957. 
Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: When I appeared before your committee to testify 
on Senate bill S. 964, the Area Redevelopment Act, you asked me this question: 
“Would this bill possibly be used to stabilize the existing industrial pattern 
and prevent the development of any new industrial area in the United States?” 

In the course of delivering my testimony I do not think that I specifically 
developed an answer to your question. I would much appreciate it if you would 
consider this letter as my answer to it and have it inserted in the appropriate 
journal. 

The passage of the Area Redevelopment Act will not endanger the industrial 
development of any area of the country and it definitely will not freeze the 
existing industrial pattern. In fact, it is hardly possible to speak of an “existing 
industrial pattern.” The industrial growth of every region of the country has 
been tremendous since the beginning of World War II. The development of 
new products, new industries and new techniques of production assures for 
every section of the country an equally challenging opportunity to meet industrial 
changes. 

The very limited aid envisaged by this bill will benefit the North, the South, 
the East, and the West. It will be of assistance to urban communities as well 
as to rural areas. Geography is not the determinative factor but the existence 
of substantial and chronic unemployment or underemployment. 

The bill would permit blighted areas to have access to ‘seed money“ (risk 
capital). Through loans, it would help these areas to develop resources and 
thus make productive what tends to be unproductive. 

Finally, the total aid proposed by the bill is insignificant when compared to 
the total yearly industrial expansion throughout the United States. 

The current annual rate of business expenditures on plant and equipment 
is $38 billion. In contrast, the total industrial loan authorization under this 
bill would be but $200 million, hardly equal to one-half of 1 percent of the present 
national rate of plant and equipment expenditure. 
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Clearly, the enactment of the bill would neither retard the wholesome indus- 

trial growth of any area or State or prevent its rapid expansion. 
Sincerely, 
G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, Governor. 

Senator Carenarr. Governor, I would like to ask you a few ques- 
tions, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ciark. You certainly may, Senator Capehart. 

Senator Carenarr. Governor, do you feel the city of Detroit would 
ever use this bill? Do you think it would ever be used by the cities? 

Governor Wini1AMs. I think it is possible it would, sir. My atten- 
tion has been called to section 5, subsection (e), which indicates that 
the term “redevelopment area” may include one or more municipali- 
ties, or a part of a county or a municipality. There are parts of De- 
troit which have had, overall, almost 6 percent unemployment, but 
there are parts of it which have been idee hit than the rest. 

It is conceivable that Detroit might benefit from this bill. 

Senator Carenarr. Do you think it would be better if we pinpointed 
this bill? That we specifically pass a bill to apply to cities and towns 
and communities where it could easily be definitely proven that there 
was a lot of unemployment brought about through no fault of the 
employees, or no fault of the community, rather than trying to cover 
the whole wide area of increasing the standard of living of the farmers 
and everybody else, as this bill more or less envisions? I am for in- 
creasing the standard of livi ing, of course, of everybody, but we have 
automatically been doing that in the United States now for 170 years. 

Would we be better off if we wrote this bill so that it would be specific 
as to what it was to apply to? For example, we have unemployment 
on and off in Evansville, Ind. 

Governor WititAMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator CarpEHart. We are going to have some in Richmond, In- 
diana, soon, as a result of a plant moving out of there. However, 
both of those places will possible right themselves, because they have 
enough industry there so that they “will start employing people that 
they ‘for merly laid off, another industry will absorb them. 

We have a situation, though, in Clinton, Ind., for example, where 
we have had an atomic energy plant and a powder plant, where the 
Government is moving both of them away. They have been employ- 
ing about 2,000 people. There is a situation where it is specific, and 
where these people will lose their jobs through no fault of their 
own. 

Would we not be better off, at least to start out with, in this 
legislation to cover such situations as that, rather than to try to cover 
unemployment in a big city like Detroit with 3 million people, o1 
New York with 8 million people, or Chicago with 3 or 4 million 
people? 

Senator CLark. Please do not forget Philadelphia. 

Senator Capenarr. Yes. Philadelphia. Well, they never have any 
unemployment in Philadelphia. And in the rural areas, as called tor 
in this bill. 

I am just wondering about that, because one of these bills I think 
calls for something like $50 million, and the other for $100 million or 
$150 million, which is just a drop in the bucket. You could spend 
$150 million creating jobs in Detroit and not even find it. You would 
lose it there because it requires today anywhere from $5,000 to $15,000 
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to $20,000 of investment in new plants, depending on what the business 
is, in order to create one job. 

That is why I asked, would a city like Detroit ever be able to take 
advantage of this sort of situation. They might in a specific plant, 
or a specific community, or a specific section, but would we be better off, 
in your opinion, to pinpoint it and make it specific ? 

Governor Wim1AMs. Senator Capehart, I think that to answer your 
questions specifically I would prefer the bill as written, rather than 
to limit it to these cities exclusively. 

Senator Carenart. It would not necessarily be limited to cities. It 
would be limited to situations where you could pinpoint it and prove 
without a question of a doubt that the people are suffering through 
no fault of their own, and that somebody—private enterpr ise—through 
its own volition or through help by the Government, could move in 
there and create jobs. That is what it amounts to. 

We have such a situation in Clinton, Ind., and we have one in 
Evansville, and we will have one in Richmond, and maybe a little 
up at La Porte due to the farm implement situation there, although 
they may be starting up tomorrow. I am using Indiana as an ex- 
ample because I know it. ‘The c: apabilities in La Porte, Ind., are there 
to employ all of the people. Some of them are temporarily un- 
employed. 

At Clinton, Ind., they have no capability at all, because the two 
plants that were employing a couple of thousand people are going 
to be moved away, so that they will not be there any more. 

You simply have to establish new physical properties and new 
plants in order to create some sort of employment. 

At Evansville we have some unemployment, but we have enough 
‘plants there making enough jobs at times so that they employ all 
of the people in Ev ansville, and they have done so in the past. I 
hope they soon will again, because I know the capability is there. 

I am wondering if we in this legislation ought not to begin, in order 
to do the most good for the most people, to concentrate on specifics, 
or what I call specifics. I do not know whether I have made myself 
clear in this or not, but what I mean is, rather than trying to cover 
the whole business we should make it more specific. If you thin out 
$150 million or $200 million or $250 million or even $500 million over 
such a large area, it just become so thin that it probably will not do 
anybody much good. 

do not know how many situations there are such as we have at 
Clinton, Ind. I do not know whether in this country we have 100, 
or 200, or 25, or 10 such situations. However, there is a specific thing 
involved there, and you can see it and you can get your teeth into it. 
There is no question about it. 

At Evansville, for example—and I use that again as an instance— 
you might go into Evansville and put a factory in there. I am cer- 
tainly for it, but you would find 6 months from now that the factories 
that are there are booming, so that you would have a shortage of 
labor in that city. There are facilities at Evansville, and at Indian- 
apolis, and at South Bend, and at Richmond, and at Anderson, for 
employing the people when the plants are going full blast. In fact, 
we have a shortage of labor there. 
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In Clinton, Ind., you do not have that situation. I think there are 
a lot of Clintons in the United States, although I do not know how 
many we have. 

My question is, Would we be better off to concentrate in that respect ? 

Governor WinutaMs. Senator, I have listened with a great deal of 
interest to your argument and I would agree with you to this extent: 
That this bill is a pilot model, so to speak, because the amounts of 
money involved are not going to do the entire job. However, I ee 
I would agree rather with the bill than with your pinpointing it, 
you say, because I feel that even in some of our larger cities a aaaaiag 
program could be carried out by some imaginative 1 redevelopment ; 
for example, setting out, as they have in Toledo, an industrial park. 
This would give them a chance to get going. 

There are a lot of obsolete = ints In some of our older cities that 
they just cannot seem to get rid of, and they cannot compete economi- 
cally with other more modern plants. 

Senator Carenarr. Governor, nobody knows better than you do that 
it is easy to build physical properties and easy to revamp older 
plants. The problem is to get a business that can sell the products 
so that they can continue to give employment and create jobs. That 
is the problem. Are we thinking in terms, in this bill, of simply 
rehabilitating wornout factories in our larger cities? Are we thinking 
to create jobs? 

Senator Criark. Senator, if I might intervene for a minute, since 
I was one of the authors of the bill I would like the record to show 
we were not thinking of that at all, but what we were thinking of was 
to ~ vide some seed money to get this industrial rehabilitation going. 
We have seen the enormous success of seed money in other parts of 
our economy, and we have also felt a great deal of discretion should 
be left to the Administrator because he will be confronted with infinite 
numbers of difficult problems, and to lay down general standards as 
specific as we could make them, but nonetheless quite general, and 
then leave to his discretion the determination of where he is going 
to place this seed money so it will do = greatest amount of good. 

I would be very fearful, Senator Capehart, if we adopted your 
suggestion that we would get into endless logrolling in the C ongress 
in determining whether your cities in Indiana or my cities in Penn- 
sylvania, like Phil: adelphia 1, would be chosen. 

Senator Capenart. Just the opposite. My idea is we would pin- 
point it. The way the bill is written now, we would get into logrolling 
and a lot of trouble because it talks about percentages. 

What is so sacred about a percentage? I can show you a little town 
where there is no unemployment at all. 

Senator Crark. I listened with great interest to the Governor's 
statement. Maybe he is right in indicating we have the percentages 
too high, but we have to have some objective standards. 

Senator Carpenarr. Let me make myself clear. I am not against 
this bill at all. I am trying to write a practical bill. For example, 
if we have unemployment in Indianapolis, that is due to general 
business conditions and might go on for a period of 90 days, or 6 
months, but the capabilities are there for the employment of the 
people, because at the moment practically all of them are being em- 
ployed there. I have seen the time in Evansville when all were em- 
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ployed and, as a matter of fact, when there was a shortage of labor 
there. At the moment they have a bad situation existing in Evans- 
ville, but the capabilities are there. 

At Clinton they have no capability. I am thinking in terms of a 
bill that will help those situations in the United States where there 
just absolutely is no capability, and where there would be no em- 
ployment even though there might be a big shortage of labor in the 
balance of the United States. 

Senator CLarK. Senator, perhaps one of the joys of being on a com- 
mittee of this sort is that we find ourselves in friendly disagreement 
part of the time. Of course, I do not know anything much about the 
situation in Indiana and I do not purport to, but I can assure you in 
Philadelphia and in any coal region of the United States the capabili- 
ties are not there, because we have these industrial sections which 
are in the sorry plight of having old-type loft buildings with a popu- 
lation that has recently moved in from the South, and which 1s not 
any too well trained. They need retraining. In the county of Phila- 
delphia there is many an area where there is no capability at all, and 
the only way those people can get jobs is if they are fortunate enough 
to own an automobile which will run anywhere from 25 to 50 or 60 
miles to reach a point on the periphery of the city, where they can 
work. 

Governor, I am wondering if you do not have such situations of that 
sort in your own State. 

Governor WiiiiaMs. Senator Clark, this is certainly something 
which is true. I think in many of our States we are right in that area. 
Our foundries, for example, in many of our cities, are obsolete. This 
is particularly true in Muskegon, one of the cities mentioned in my 
printed testimony. There they have a difficulty in competing because 
of this obsolete foundry equipment. 

Senator CapeHart. Will you yield, Governor! ¢ 

You do not envision that in this bill we are going to take taxpayers’ 
money and revitalize and build a st n foundry for somebody in 
Muskegon, do you? Do you envision that we will build something 
like that for business that is privately owned? That is not the pur- 
pose of this bill; is it? If it is, 1 am ready to make a motion we dis- 
continue hearings and get away from it, because it is ridiculous and 
silly. 

Senator CiarK. It is a little late, Senator. 

Governor WituiAMs. There is one section for public facilities, but 
IT rather gather that most of this money is going to be Joaned to private 
enterprise in the hopes of creating jobs. 

Senator Ciark. On a basis by which the Government would get 
the money back with interest. 

Grovernor WititaMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crark. To provide seed money which will enable private 
enterprise to go into a situation that could not otherwise be taken care 
of. 

Senator Careuart. I thought the purpose of it was to provide jobs. 
I was for that purpose, and I shall vote it, and I voted for it a year ago 
in the Senate. What I want to do is to create a bill which will help 
specific companies in cities where there is absolutely no employment 
due to no fault of their own. No capability of employment. Mean- 
ing that there just is not any industry. I am not in favor of taking 
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Federal money to go into these big cities like Detroit, which have the 
capabilities there because the plants are there now and the jobs are 
normally there, but perhaps due to a depressed condition for a matter 
of 60 to 90 days or 6 months they do not have jobs. 

Suppose we get into a depression in the United States where the 
general unemployment in the United States is running 10 percent, 
which I pray to God will never happen. However, suppose it did? 
Then where would we be with this bill ? 

Governor WiiuiAMs. May I answer that, sir ? 

Senator Carenmarr. Yes. 

Governor Wiiu1aMs. It depends on how soon this came. If this 
bill had about 5 years of experience, I dare say that during that time 
we would have had very excellent results; employment would have 
increased in many areas and we would have many times multiplied 
that available for loaning here. I think this would be one of the 
things that would prevent such a depression. But in any event, at 
that time we would have one very positive weapon which could be 
used to get reemployment in such a desperate time. 

Senator Carenarr. But, Governor, the problem in these cities is 
not physical properties. 

Governor WirrtaMs. In some eases it is, Senator. 

Senator Carrmarr. Excepting in cases such as I mentioned a mo- 
ment ago at Clinton, Ind., where the plants are moving away. But 
Detroit, and Chicago, and the big places like that, do not have a prob- 
lem of physical properities. 

(rovernor Winitams. I beg to disagree with you. 

Senator Caprenarr. It is lack of sales. 

oe Witirams. I beg to disagree. 

Senator Crark. I completely disagree, Senator. Take Philadel- 
phia, wh ich used to be one of the greatest textile centers in the United 
States of America, if not in the world. The textile industry left us 
and left behind these old-type loft buildings not easily reconvertible 
to use for anything else, and they left great areas where there are 
not any jobs any more. 

Senator Carenarr. What is your unemployment in Philadelphia 
today? 

Senator Ciark. I cannot give you the exact figures at the moment, 
but it is in the neighborhood of 6 percent. 

Governor Wituiams. And that is true in Detroit too. 

Senator CLark. These are buildings which are no longer being used 
for industrial purposes and are the slums of the present and the 
future. 

Senator Carenart. And you propose to have the Federal Govern- 
ment come in and tear them down and build new buildings? 

Senator CLark. That is exactly what the urban redevelopment pro- 
gram is doing today, and I am quite sure you have been for it. 

Senator CareHarr. Without any consideration whatsoever as to 
what is going to be manufactured there and whether the people who 
are going to manufacture it are going to be able to sell it or not? 
Because if thev cannot sell it, they will create further unemployment, 
possibly, as a result of it. 

Governor WiLitAMs. Senator, I think you have this situation that 


you might take a large corporation which had an absolute plant, and 
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the board of directors sits down with a decision to move their operation 
into an entirely new area where they can get the vacant land, but 
where they might not have the labor force. Then the question is, can 
they convert their own plant or a similar plant that exists into a new 
and modern plant where the labor force is, and where there are un- 
employed? Occasionally today a board of directors makes a decision 
to move into an entirely new area because they do not have the proper 
land, and they do not have the proper facilities, and then there is 
unemployment in a place where the people are ready to work, while 
this company goes into a new area where they have an untrained labor 
force. It does create an imbalance. 

Senator Ciark. Before we get on another a. I wonder if I 
could call your attention, Governor, to section 7 (a) in Senator 
Douglas’ bill, which requires before any loan is made that there must 
be a finding’ by the Administrator of four things. First, that the 
project is reasonably calculated to provide more than a temporary 
alleviation of unemployment or underemployment within the rede- 

velopment area wherein it is, or will be, located ; 

Secondly, that the funds requested for such project are not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms; 

Third, that the amount of the loan plus the amount of other avail- 
able funds for such projects are adequate to insure the completion 
thereof ; 

Fourth, that the borrower will not cause a transferral to, or reloca- 
tion in, any plant or facility to another section where they are going 
to increase unemployment; and, 

Fifth, and most important, that there is a reasonable expectation of 
repayment. 

So, I feel we have that broad protection. 

Senator Capenarr. You have all of those situations there and will 
get all of the private money you want. 

Senator CiarKk. I can assure you it is not available in Pennsylvania 
today, which is one reason why I have been so active in favor of this 
bill. 

Governor WiiuiaMs. In weanane it has been difficult too, and I 
think the situation that Senator Capehart post ulates of unemploy- 
ment, if I understood you correctly, with no plants, would be most 
unusual, because unless there had been plants there the large number 
of the work force would never arrive. 

Senator Capenart. I have evidently not made myself clear, but the 
kind of bill I want to see is one that helps people who have been forced 
into unemployment through no fault of their own in towns or com- 
munities where there is just no capability for securing a job. There 
are just no factories, or they have no capabilities there. That is what 
I would want to see, rather than to spe nd this mone y in Detroit. 


I say that because you may have unemployment in Detroit now, 


but 6 months from now you might have a shortage of labor, because 
in Detroit there are enough plants so that if they were working, not 
even at full ¢ apac ity—and I do not know what the percentage would 
have to be—but if they were working at a nannaie rate you would 
have a shortage of labor and would have no unemployment. 
Governor WinuiaMs. Let us take one of your small communities 
where people are unemployed through no fault of their own. Pre- 
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sumably these people had been employed before they became unem- 

ployed. Otherwise they would not have been attached to the labor 
market. They must a worked in some sort of an establishment. 
Unless that establishment evaporated, you would have both the plant 
and the unemployed there. There might have been some inmigration, 
but there generally is not any inmigration during the period of 
unemployment. 

Senator Capenarr. Your criterion is along my lines. For example, 
you are saying that the criteria Senator C lark talks about in New 
England, or in Philadelphia, or in towns in Pennsylvania, where they 
had textile mills that have all moved out—they would come into my 
criteria as being a specific thing, but this bill goes far beyond that. 
This bill puts it on the basis of 6 percent, or 8 percent, or 12 percent, 
of unemployment. Then it talks about rural development and putting 
factories out here to employ farmers, and all that sort of thing. 

Governor Witu1ams. I would like to testify on that, too. 

Senator Carenarr. I want to limit it to specifie situations. Your 
criterion is just about — I am thinking about. 

Governor Wu1aMs. I do not know whether you are coming to my 
point of view, or you are putting me in your point of view, but if 
you are coming along with me, Senator, I am very h: ppy- 

Senator Carenarr. I never even thought about it from that stand- 
point. My position here as a Senator is to try to help write the most 
practical bill that will do the most people the most good, That is 
what [ am trying to do in respect to this. I have had some 30 years 
of business experience, and I know what it means to create jobs. I 
know it is easy to build a factory, but it is hard to maintain employ- 
ment, because you have to sell the goods made in these factories or 
else you cannot maintain the jobs. 

Governor WituiAms. I would like to point out that my purpose in 
testifying here is not as mayor of Detroit, but as Governor of Mic ‘higan. 

Senator Carruarr. That iscorrect. I understand. 

Governor WittrAms. The situations you have mentioned occur also 
in Michigan. For example, on page 6 of my testimony I mention 
the city of L’Anse. That is where the Ford Motor Co. used to have 
a big woodworking de partment and they shut it down. This would 
fall directly in the situation you mentioned. 

Senator Carenarr. In my category. 

Governor Wua1aMs. I agree with your category, but I would also 
like to have it more extensive. 

Senator Carenarr. I am certainly not opposed to having it more 
extensive, but the point is, we have such a limited amount of money. 
One bill calls for $100 million and the other for $200 million, and 
the question is, How can we best start out spending the limited amount 
of money that we have? 

Governor WiirtaMs. I think this is a matter of judgment, Senator. 
It is my judgment that since we are limited in the a of money— 
and this is also a variable feature, I suppose—if we got started in 
not one but in several of these areas we would have solid experience 
to refer to when this honorable body met again; and I do not think we 
should lose the opport unity of having this other experience. 

Senator Bus. I have a question, if Senator Capehart is through. 

Senator Crark. [s the Senator from Indiana through? 
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Senator Carpnart. Yes. 

Senator CrarK. Senator Bush. 

Senator Busu. I am attracted by your statement on page 2 at the 
bottom, where you speak of Michigan’s remarkable growth, and par- 
ticularly where you said that last year 31 out-of-State companies an- 
nounced their intention to build in Michigan, as against 9 moving out. 
In addition to this, more than 200 Michigan companies expanded 
their operations within the State. This kind of thing resulted in the 
creation of 100,000 new jobs in the last 2 years. 

I think that is a wonderful record and you can be justly very proud 
of it as Governor of that State. I see the Senator smiling, and he 

can be proud of it too, I guess; but what I want to know is, why are 
people coming up there? How do you account for that remarkable 
growth in the attractiveness of your State to industry? How do you 
expl: 1in it, aside from the fact that you give them a very fine admin- 
istration ¢ 

Senator Caprnart. I was going to say, do not be too modest. Say 
it is because they have a good Governor. 

Senator Busn. No. I mean economically and socially, what is it 
that attracts these people there, and why is chere so much confidence, 
as shown by the expansion ? 

Governor Wiiu1aMs. I am glad you pointed this out because I 
limited my introductory remarks, but I wanted to point out even in 
a State where this is occurring overall we do have these pockets of 
unemployment. Soa bill such as this would be important to us. 

To address myself directly to your question, we feel that this is 
something which cannot be explained by any one single asset. 

Senator Busn. Let me ask you a question directly in point there. 

Governor WitiiAmMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Busu. Do you have anything in the nature of what we 
might call a Michigan De ‘velopment Commission, or does your depart- 
ment of commerce have a division whose purpose it is to attract indus- 
tries, and that type of thing? 

Governor WirttaMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Buso. What stimulation is given by the State to this 
attractiveness ? 

Governor Witiiams. I am very happy to testify to this. I hope this 
word gets back home. 

Senator Busu. I hope it does, too. 

Governor Wiiu1AMs. Thank you, sir. 

Senator CLrarK. We can probably use it in Connecticut and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Governor Wiitu1AmMs. We have what we call an economic develop- 
ment commission, Senator, which I guess is about 10 years old. It 
does have an industrial division that endeavors to bri ing plants into 
our State. 

Senator Busu. How is it created? Is it created by State law? 

Governor WiturAMs. Yes, sir; by State law. 

Senator Busy. Do you make the appointments to it, or how is it 
done ? 

Governor WituiAms. Yes, sir; lL appoint it. We have a rather large 
membership. I think there are about 20 members, and they are widely 
representative of industry and agriculture. 
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Senator Busu. Do they have a staff, and do they have a grant for 
operations from the State? 

Governor WiiuiaMs. Yes, sir. It is not as large as I would like to 
see it, but it runs around $150,000, I think. This, of course, is peanuts 
compared to what your friend Senator Clark’s State, or Governor 
Dewey’s State—and I say Governor Dewey’s because the statistics I 
have refer to the time when he was governor—there they have about 
$1 million for this kind of thing. 

Senator Ciark. Ours came much later than yours. We are just 
starting. 

Governor WittiaMs. Yes, but you have some new ideas we have been 
following with interest. 

Senator Busu. Do you attribute any of this growth element and the 
attracting of industries into your State to the activity of this com- 
mission ? 

Governor WiniiaMs. Yes, sir; we do. We think there has to be a 
fundamentally sound condition existing. In other words, we think we 
have as wonderful a body of skilled workmen as any place in the 
quant y. At the aed nt moment, of course, we have a large automo- 

ile industry and a lot of subsidiaries are coming in. We probably 
hs ive as much water as any part of the country, we have good trans- 
portation, and we have good power. In addition to that, we think we 
have a good educational system, and all of the other cultural attrac- 
tions which industry requires more and more. 

We have to have this basic foundation of services. The fact that 
we do advertise and follow closely these people does make a differ- 
ence, though. It is not only the advertising, but it is the personal 
service to these people, and giving them an opportunity for seeing 
what our advantages are. 

Senator Busu. I am glad to get these observations from you because 
my mind generally om toward the fact that nobody can do for a 
State as much as the State can do for itself in acquiring people and 
industry with its own advantages. Any State which is an industrial 
State, or indeed any State, should have a promotional or develop- 
ment corporation or commission for making people all over our coun- 
try aware of the advantages of the respective State, so as to attract 
industry to it, and so as to be able to fill up the pockets of unemploy- 
ment with active industries when the time occurs. 

I rather lean to the view that that is a much more effective way of 
meeting the situation which this bill is designed to meet than any- 
thing that could be done by the Federal Government. 

Governor WituiaMs. I think you are trying to make me boast my- 
self out of court. 

Senator Busn. No, but I do want to point out this fact. I just 
wanted to bring out the effectiveness of this type of organization as 
it has been demonstrated in Michigan. We are very proud of a similar 
one in our State. The head of our commission, Mr. Lee, will be here 
Monday to testify on this subject, and I hope the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will be here Monday to hear him testify. He is the head of 
the Connecticut Development Commission. 

Governor Witurams. I would feel, Senator Bush, if we had not 
done and were not trying to do all we had at home, we would come 
in here with no right to testify in favor of the Federal Government 
acting; but our problem, of course, is that the money of a size collect- 
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ible by the Federal income tax is not available to the State. Right 
now we are all aware of the fact that the money market is such that 
people have great difficulty in getting money except at exorbitant 
costs. I think that is one of the remedies that this bill proposes to 
assist us with. I think it is a helpful addition to our own self-help. 

Senator Ciark. I would like to add 

Senator Busn. May I continue this? 

Senator CLark. Certainly, Senator. 

Senator Busn. My general observations so far in the hearings from 
my own attempts with the limited amount of time I have to study 
this bill, are along this line: If you have the opportunity for people 
to create jobs through useful employment in an economical operation, 
then you have no trouble in most States, such as Michigan, in attract- 
ing capite al. Your record shows that. The State of Michigan has 
gone right ahead privately and has expanded its industries year after 
year after year as the opportunities 7 ive presented themselves. It 
a to me with all of the ingenuity that exists in a great industrial 

State like Michigan, you would find very little comfort in coming to 
W ashington and having somebody here tell you in Michigan how 
to run an industrial situation, or what you need up there. 

In other words, it seems to me we should be looking to you for advice 
as to how to help some of these other States that have not been so 
fortunate, perhaps. 

Senator CLark. Before you answer that, I would like to make a 
comment for the sake of having continuity when the record is printed. 

I would hope my good friend, the Senator from Connecticut, before 
he makes up his mind finally on this matter, would take the opportu- 
nity to read the testimony presented by the Governor of Pennsylvania 
and the other witnesses from my State. I was sorry you could not be 
here when he came. 

Also, I would like to refer you to the testimony of Commissioner 
Dickinson of New York State, and Mayor Daley of Chicago. You 
will see that testimony clearly establishes for those three great indus- 
trial areas that the Governor of Michigan was absolutely right when 
he said that when the Government takes all of this income tax money 
and leaves to the State only the residual powers of taxation, we do 
not have State funds adequate to prime the pump with the seed money 
which is necessary to induce private capital to move into these areas 
which are so inadequately supplied with jobmaking opportunities 
at the moment. 

Ixcuse me for interrupting. Now go ahead and make your state- 
ment, please. 

Senator Busn. I assure the Senator I shall catch up on this situa- 
tion and review it. We have kept in close touch with it in my office, 
so I am not entirely unaware of what he speaks of. We do - a 
record of these hearings which will be available to us and I shall 
certainly make it a point to examine into tin at very, very care ha ep 
but what we are really talking about here is this: T he money involved 
in this bill, in either the Douglas bill or the administration bill, is 
not very large in relation to the whole United States and the entire 
problem of promotional development within the United States. 

Senator CLark. It is seed money. 

Senator Busn. It is much more likely in a State like Michigan 
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tion, and that the judgment of the people in that area would be much 
better than any judgment that they might get from any Bureau in 
Washingon which would be established for this purpose. 

Senator Crank. If private capital were available for these jobs 
without Federal assistance, this bill would never have been introduced. 

Excuse us, Governor. Would you go ahead? 

Governor Wint1aMs. I am happy 'to be a part of such a heated— 
and maybe heated is the wrong word, but interested and concerned 
discussion, because it indicates a great interest in something which I 
think is important. 

Senator Bush, my answer to you is that we are not asking you to 
come out and tell us what to do. We are asking principally that the 
money should be available under certain circumstances. ‘We think 
that the bill is very wise in decentralizing this administration to a 
considerable extent, because the Administrator has to set up, as I 
recall, two committees. I do not recall the names of them, but one 
of them is a local area committee. This committee will be composed 
of local people, I assume, who will have a very direct feeling for the 
entire community. 

I think also one thing ought to be pointed out, Senator, and if I am 
treading in your pee as I was treading a moment ago in Senator 
Capehart’s field, I am sorry—but we are in a period where we are 
finding all kinds ~ new agencies to meet new needs, because old 
agencies have not fully accommodated themselves, or were not set 
up to do particular jobs. I am referring to banking now. 

In your area of the country the development credit corporations 
have done a remarkable job throughout all New England. This is the 
kind of thinking we have been trying to get introduced into our State, 
so that it would be an auxiliary to help provide this kind of money. 
Some of our bankers have not been quite as quick as the bankers in 
New England. 

Senator Busu. They are pretty good out there. 

Governor Wittiams. But we do not have a development. credit 
corporation yet. Maybe I can get you to come out and testify before 
some of them, but in any event, as I see it, we are having to find new 
instruments and new agencies to meet unusual problems. 

I hope that the spirit of this committee, having local people on the 
job, will really mean something, because I agree with you 100 percent: 
Somebody from Washington should not tell them what to do, but 
these local committees should make the first determination. 

Senator Busu. You see, I have this feeling about that point: That 
you are muc ‘h better able in a great State like yours to attract a high 
degree of intelligence and experience into the service of the Michigan 
Development Corporation with a group of local citizens around the 
State who are interested in business and in good government and in 
the social problems involved, and so forth. You are much more able 
to come up with people of real quality and competence in that field 
than the Federal Government would be. I do not think in that 
type of thing we would attract as good people into the service as 
you would. That applies to the States, generally speaking. I have 
that feeling about it, and that is one of the reasons why I am a little 
bit reserved about this bill at the present time. 

Governor Wir1t1AMs. I am sure that the governor of any one of the 
States would be happy to consult with the Administrator in the selec- 
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tion of any of these committees, or, if there were any legal way to 
delegate some of this authority to a local administration, that n night 
be helpful. I think you have a good idea there, but the central theme 
of making available what Senator Clark calls the seed money I think 
is something of extreme importance. 

Senator Capehart, I never got around to the point of directly dis- 
cussing rural development. 

Senator Ciark. I was going to ask you about that, Governor. 

I wonder, before you start to work on it, if you would mind looking 
at this chart put into the record by the Under Secretary of Agric ul- 
ture, True Morse, who testified here on Monday, with particular refer- 
ence to some of your Michigan counties as referred to on that chart. 
(See p. 378.) 

In the course of your discussion of rural areas, let us know whether 
you believe that the provisions of this S. 964 would be of any help to 
you in your rural areas in Michigan. 

Governor Wiruii1aMs. I think it certainly would, and if I might, 
perhaps I would like to go around Robin Hood’s barn to arrive at the 
point. 

You know, one of our really serious problems in America today is 
providing adequate education for all of our young people. 

Senator Careuart. Governor, this bill does not have anything in it 
about education, does it ? 

Governor Wituiams. Yes, it does, sir. The people who have been 
studying education have come to the opinion that many of our local 
rural communities are not in a position to raise property taxes to give 
themselves the kind of educational facilities they want, and they have 
suggested, as did our Farm Bureau, that one of the things that the 
local communities should try to do is to attract industry to that area 
in order to make it a self-suflicing economic unit. 

Rural development, it seems to me, is a very important auxiliary to 
that kind of development. 

I think, Senator Capehart, you were talking about an area where 
there were people who were unemployed. As you undoubtedly 
know——- 

Senator Capruart. Unemployed and with no possibility or ecapa- 
bility for employment. Where there just are not any physical prop- 
erties or businesses in that town or in that given community. 

Governor Wirtu1aMs. I think I can put examples into your defini- 
tion. In Michigan about one-third of our farmers are partially em- 
ployed in the factories. There are many areas where if they did have 
that opportunity it would assist them in eking out their living. So 
here they are unemployed through no fault of their own because the 
mechanization of agriculture has made their particular kind of agri- 
culture. not conducive to earning them a living. 

If they could work part time on the farm and part time in the fac- 
tory, they would make a living. They are either unemployed or under- 
employed, as this would indicate. If we had any way of getting a 
factory in that kind of a rural area, it would improve the whole 
area. That is why I go back to schools. It would permit them to be 
an economically self-sufficient unit and to teach their own young 
people, so I think this would be of tremendous importance to us. 

I do not say that Michigan is exclusively a rural area. It certainly 
is not. 
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Referring to this map (see p. 878) which is entitled “Low-Income 
and Rural Developme nt,” the areas which would be most affected are 
our northern areas. We are building the world’s greatest bridge, 
the Mackinac Br idge here, which will bring in some degree of com- 
merce. If in connection with that they could build a few small fac- 
tories, or even wholesale businesses, which I assume could be included 
here, this would have a real and important bearing on our economic 
situ: ition. 

Senator Ciark. Does that complete your comments on the rural 
part of the bill? 

Governor WituiAMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLiarKk. I want to ask you one more question. Have you 
had an opportunity to study S. 1433, which is the administration 
bill, introduced by my colleague, Senator Martin of Pennsylvania? 

Governor WituraMs. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Ciark. I would appreciate it if before this record closes 
you would ask your people to make a study of that bill, and let us 
have your comments as to whether you think any or all of its pro- 
visions are preferable to S. 964, which is the bill sponsored by Senator 
Douglas and myself and a number of other Senators. 

Governor WitiiAMs. I would be very happy to do that. 

Senator Crark. Senator Capehart. 

Senator Carenarr. I do not think I have any further questions, 
except that I would suggest you give us your best judgment as to the 
best kind of a bill we might pass, regardless of whether it was intro- 
duced by Senator Douglas, or Senator Martin, or Senator Clark. I 
do not like to see this competition here between Senators. I would 
suggest you just give us the benefit of your ideas of a bill that you 
think will get this job done. 

Senator Ciark. Governor, we would be happy to have you write 
your own bill if you would like to, and I am sure we can get it intro- 
duced. 

Senator Carenarr. Yes, sir. 

Governor Wititams. As I understand it, this particular bill is bi- 
partisan, is it not ? 

Senator CLark. Well, slightly so. 

Governor Witu1AMs. As my esteemed colleague, Senator McNamara, 
pointed out, I am used to wor ‘king with a Republican and not a Demo- 
cratic legislature, so I can understand just what you mean. 

Senator Carruarr. And we Republicans are accustomed to work- 
ing with Democratic control here. 

Governor Wituiams. Surely. I am sure such comments as we 
make would be to the merits of the matter, regardless of the parent- 
age of the bill. 

Senator Ciark. Senator Bush. 

Senator Busu. Much mention has been made, Mr. Chairman, of 
the question of seed money. I have been disposed to try to get into 
the argument at that point several times and suggest that I do not 
think we have come to the point in this country where seed money 
is not available if the proposition is good. I think seed money 
coming from private sources, where it has always come from, »lmost 
without exception in the history of our great economic development, 
is the best kind of money because behind it you have private incentive. 
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There is an incentive to make a success of the venture. It is not a 
sort of detached or objective interest, but it is a real and intense 
interest. 

As the Governor himself knows from his own experience and his 
own observation of these great industries in his own State, that is 
the case. 

I am not at all impressed with the idea of the Federal Government 

roviding so-called seed money for promoting ventures within the 
States. I do not think that idea is consistent with our history or our 
traditions in this country. 

Senator Ciark. I can only say, Senator, that if private seed money 
had been available in Pennsylvania for the last 15 years, [ would 
never have taken the interest in this bill that I do now. It is just 
not there. 

Senator Busu. The Senator has some important problems in Penn- 
sylvania, I appreciate the coal-industry problem is a very serious 
one, if nota tragedy, and certainly all of us in the neighboring States 
are very sympathetic and I can appreciate his very deep concern about 
that situation. On the other hand, I am not convinced that the Fed- 
eral Government is in any better position to solve that problem than 
is the State of Pennsylvania, or the coal industry itself. I mean, 
what you really need there is to find some new uses for coal. Is that 
not right, Senator? That is what you would really like to see happen. 

Senator CarK. I do not know, Senator, whether maybe this discus- 
sion could not more properly take place in executive session, but to 
answer your question specifically, I would say that is only part of the 
problem. In many of our areas the problem is whether we are going 
to let those towns continue as ghost towns, like the old mining towns 
in the West, or whether the efforts of enlightened Government, as I 
would think of it, or creeping socialism, as perhaps you would think 
of it, have progressed to the point where Government should intervene. 
That is the difference between us, perhaps. 

Senator Caprnarr. That is exactly the way I want to see the bill 
written, because there you know spec ifica lly why they are out of work 
and you know specifically that there is no capability there for ever 
getting another job. You can put your finger on it, and I think the 
Federal Government and the State governments and the people gen- 

erally have an obligation in such situations as that. But it is hard 
is make up my mind to the fact that in that great city of Detroit and 
in that great City of Brotherly Love, Philadelphia, that we have any 
particular Federal responsibility for that, because the job capabilities 
are there in both of those towns, unless there is a general depression. 

Senator Ciark. I am happy to acquire at least a partial ally in the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Senator Capenartr. You did not acquire anything. The trouble 
with you extremists is you think unless a man agrees with you 100 
percent, or if he makes an effort to tr y to make a specific piece of legis- 
lation more practical or more workable, that he is reactionary, that 
he is an old fossil of some kind. I take great pride in the fact that 
I try to be practical and I try to do things that will get the job done, 
and the job in this instance is to find jobs in those areas in Pennsyl- 
vania that you are talking about, and in Clinton, Ind., and other spots 

that Iam sure are in the State of Michigan. 
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That is all Iam trying todo. Call me whatever you want. I don’t 
care, but do not try to leave the impression here that I am not as much 
interested in the welfare of the American people as you are or any- 
body else is, because Iam. However, I want to do it in a way that is 
most practical and do the most good and give the most help to the 
most people, where it 1s most needed at the moment, whether that is 
in your coal mining areas in Pennsylvania, or in our areas in Indiana. 

Senator CLark. ‘Tf anything I have said has given an erroneous im- 
pression of the Senator’s attitude, I want to correct it. 

Senator Capenart. I want to keep the record straight. 

Senator CiarKk. Sodol. 

Governor Witi1Ams. May I say, looking at this thing as a governor, 
we should get good legislation here bec: ause, after all, a variety of views 
is necessary in or der to bring out the different kinds of experiences 
that the bill is going to run into. 

I think being sub jected to a test such as this, that the final product 
should be most useful. 

Senator CaprHartr. That is what we always do down here. 

Governor Witut1ams. May I make one comment to Senator Bush 
about this seed money ? 

You know, I asked my banking commissioner, who happens to come 
from a farm community, to take a look at what we could do about 
these credit development corporations. This is what he finds about 
the availability of money for loans: Every banker he goes to says, 
“Well, in my case anybody can get a loan here. They can walk in 
and we take care of them. But bank X over there, gee, he is as 
tight asthe dickens. You cannot get a loan from him.” 

The result is that each individual banker lends all of the money 
that is necessary, but the other fellow does not. We are constrained 
to believe that there are a good many instances where special agencies, 
whether it is a development credit corporation st:ch as the New Eng- 
land States have developed so well, or whether it is this kind of 
credit, or any other kind, are essential. I think in due course, as our 
customs change, the banks will take over this kind of thing and then 
we will go on to a new stage. 

I do not think this is a criticism of anyone, but when you have a 
new situation you sometimes have to have a new tool in order to meet 
the problem. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Governor. We certainly 
appreciate your coming down here, and your testimony has been most 
helpful. 

Governor Wiiu1ams. Thank you very much. It has been a pleasure 
to me and very interesting as well. 

(The prepared statement of Governor Williams follows:) 


STATEMENT OF G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, GOVERNOR, STATE OF MICHIGAN 


My name is G. Mennen Williams. I am Governor of Michigan, and have been 
for 8 years. 

3efore discussing S. 964, on which I have been invited to testify, permit me 
to congratulate the distinguished chairman and members of this committee on 
their good work in endeavoring to enact a somewhat similar program in the last 
Congress and in resuming the hard fight once again with the inception of this 
85th Congress. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, permit me the privilege of offering 
my wholehearted congratulations and my very best wishes that you and the 
people of the United States may be successful in the project which you here have 
initiated. 
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Now, as to the bill itself. It is excellent, as I already have said, in purpose. 
I most certainly urge the passage of this bill but would like to see some liberaliz- 
ing amendments. 

The bill, as you know better than I, seeks to establish an effective program to 
alleviate conditions of substantial and persistent unemployment and Underem- 
ployment in certain economically depressed areas. I consider this objective 
a prime concern of all of us and of the Government of the United States and of 
the several States. 

The objectives of the bill are to be carried out by a new Federal agency called 
the Area Redevelopment Administration, headed by an Administrator assisted 
by an Administrative Advisory Committee on Area Redevelopment and my 
a national public advisory committee to be composed of 12 members represent 
ing labor, management, agriculture, and the general public, all of whom would 
be appointed by the Administrator. 

Please permit me to pause here for a moment, parenthetically to comment on 
this provision for a public advisory committee. I think it cannot be over- 
emphasized that this is a very Wise provision indeed. Too often we find some 
in Government who appear to be of the opinion that Government alone can ac- 
complish miracles. This, you and I know to be not true. We should undertake 
nothing, and certainly we can accomplish nothing, without taking our people 
into our fullest confidence and asking and expecting them to work with us in the 
common good. Certainly our Michigan experience attests to the wisdom of this 
provision. 

The committees which I referred to before this interpolation, for which I am 
sure you will excuse me, would be charged with making recommendations for 
action under the Area Redevelopment Act, and recommendations would also be 
made by conferences called by the Administrator which would deal with the 
problems of specific industries in which unemployment has dropped substantially 
and which have been a primary source of high levels of unemployment in several 
areas designated by the Administrator as redevelopment areas. 

Redevelopment areas, in which the Administrator would be empowered to 
provide assistance under the act, would fall into two general classes designated 
as “industrial” and “rural” redevelopment areas. The industrial redevelopment 
areas would be those in which the Administrator determines that there has 
existed substantial and persistent unemployment for an extended period of time. 
The criterion for this determination is any one of the following alternatives: 

(1) That there has been unemployment of not less than 12 percent of the 
labor force for not less than 1 year immediately preceding the time on which 
application for assistance is made; or 

(2) That there has been 8 percent unemployment during the last 15 months 
of the immediately preceding 18 months; or 

(3) That there has been 6 percent unemployment during at least 8 months 
in each of the 2 years immediately preceding. 

Certainly, as has been said, and as you, Mr. Chairman, and you other member; 
of the committee well know, these are extremely worthy objectives. Certainly, 
also, you have devised efficient machinery for attaining the bill’s objectives; and 
here again, let me pause long enough once more to congratulate you on your 
recognition of one of our Nation’s very real needs and on the imagination and 
talent which you have brought to bear in an effort to satisfy that need. 

Since, however, I in a moment will have some adverse comment to make on 
the criteria just referred to, as well as on some other aspects of the bill, I should 
perhaps spend a moment or two describing not only the current situation in 
my own State of Michigan but the situation also as I have observed it elsewhere. 
I believe that you have a right to expect no less of me than a candid description 
of what I have observed. 

Our situation in Michigan is perhaps different in some respects from the situa- 
tion in other areas of the Nation; but, in the difficulties it is experiencing, it 
differs, even so, in no important respect. 

Michigan is one of the fastest growing States in the Union. It is the fastest 
growing in our part of the country. Michigan ranks first in the Nation in the 
dollar value of new capital expenditures announced in the most recent Census 
of Manufactures. Because of the amount of business done in Michigan, we 
pay the highest Federal taxes of any State in the Union except New York. Last 
year, 31 out-of-State companies announced their intention to build in Michigan 
us against 9 moving out. In addition to this, more than 200 Michigan com- 
panies expanded their operations within the State. This kind of thing resulted in 
the creation of 100,000 new jobs in the last 2 years. 
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We excel in more ways that I could list here without imposing on you. We 
have all of the plusses, including management capacity and highly skilled labor 
and raw materials and power resources and good transportation, which industry 
seeks more and more—the plusses of good living: fine churches, good schools, col- 
leges and universities, centers of culture and recreation, and our two beautiful 
peninsulas themselves. 

All of this is mentioned here not for the purposes of a mere blurb for my own 
beloved State. I mention what I have mentioned merely because it should be 
made a matter of record that when a State with all of Michigan’s advantages is 
experiencing such difficulties as we in Michigan are currently experiencing, then, 
it follows, the need for such legislation as you propose in Senate bill 964 is 
obvious beyond peradventure. 

As other States elsewhere are dependent on one or two industries, so we in 
Michigan are dependent in large degree on our great auto industry. When it 
is up, so are we, which is hardly surprising since the whole national economy 
also is largely dependent on the auto industry. The auto industry, with its 
suppliers, employs 790,000 of the Nation’s wage earners, not counting tens of 
thousands of steelworkers, rubberworkers, glassworkers and so on whose jobs 
depend on the number of cars manufactured. The auto industry contributed an 
estimated $4 billion of the total income of all the wage earners in the United 
States. It employs 17.2 percent of the wage earners of my own State of Mich- 
igan; and so, despite the fact that 81 percent of all of the Nation’s several kinds 
of industries are found in Michigan, and despite, also, the fact that Michigan 
leads the Nation in the production of boats, avto trailers, refrigerators, gray 
iron, and a half dozen other major commodities, our prosperity in Michigan 
nonetheless still follows closely the ups and downs of the auto industry. 

Last year, for example, production in the auto industry fell off somewhat. 
Yhe total production of cars and trucks, 5,802,000 cars and 1,108,000 trucks, was 
greater than in any but 3 years of the industry’s whole history, 1955, 1953 and 
1950. But even this small falloff from the year before, coupled with the fact 
that automation and other new production techniques make it possible for fewer 
and fewer men to produce more and more cars, had results that were tragic for 
the entire State. 

The number of the unemployed grew alarmingly to about 275,000 in the State 
as a whole, and to officially classified disaster proportions in 9 areas, including 
metropolitan Detroit and other major centers. Because the industrial workers 
of the State were unable to earn sufficient wages for the purchase of all the 
necessities, let alone the luxuries, Michigan businessmen lost $159 million in sales 
in just 4 months and our professional men and others, including the State itself, 
lost other large sums which there is possibly no reason for me to list in this 
testimony. 

Currently, and once again for the reason that the auto plants are not fully 
employing their labor force, 175,000 men and women are unemployed in Michigan. 
This is 6 percent of the State’s labor force. The total is considerably higher in 
some areas, areas which I will describe in somewhat greater detail in a moment. 

This compares with the reported national average of 4.7 percent. 

It is of great importance that none of us be too much beguiled by the seeming 
difference between the figures for Michigan and for the Nation as a whole. I 
long have felt that the figures which Washington publishes from time to time 
on total employment and total unemployment do not bear quite the same re- 
semblance to reality which we are entitled to expect. 

This belief of mine recently has been substantiated by the Federal Govern- 
ment itself, with its recent confession that its figures did not accurately reflect 
the true condition of affairs in the Nation. 

The national figures are largely hypothetical. They are based on an inade- 
quate sample of approximately only 35,000 households located in 330 arbitrarily 
selected areas in the Nation. The national estimates of the employed include 
those who were employed for any period of time, even for 1 hour, in the survey 
period. Conversely, national figures on the unemployed exclude all who have 
earned anything at all, even a day’s or an hour’s pay in the week of the survey 
period. 

In Michigan, we do not count our unemployed on the same basis as does the 
Census Bureau of the National Department of Commerce. Ours, we think, is a 
more realistic count. We have seen already how the Census Bureau’s partially 
revised method, just recently announced, has added roughly 300,000 persons to 
the list of the Nation’s unemployed as compared with the number who would 
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have been listed under the old counting technique. We have every reason to 
believe that when the Census Bureau makes further revisions in its technique, 
national unemployment figures will more nearly approximate unemployment 
figures in Michigan. 

The purpose of emphasizing these facts is merely to illustrate that distressed 
areas in Michigan are at least matched, and undoubtedly more than matched 
in many areas, by distressed areas throughout the Nation. I make this point 
for the purpose of demonstrating the importance of adequate criteria for assist- 
ance under Senate bill 964, which we are here discussing. 

A moment ago I reviewed the bill’s definition of the alternatives under which 
assistance to distressed areas would be given. It is not clear whether these 
are the only criteria to be applied. 

The wording of the section as it now stands is “there shall be included among 
the areas so designated any industrial area in which there has existed unem- 
ployment of not less than * * *” etc. In another subsection, it is provided that, 
in making the determination, the Administrator “shall be guided, but not con- 
clusively governed, by pertinent studies made and information and data collected 
and compiled * * *”, which would appear to give the Administrator some discre- 
tion. 

In section 15, titled “Termination of Eligibility for Further Assistance,” it is 
provided that no further assistance shall be granted when the Administrator 
determines that employment conditions “have changed to such an extent that 
such area is no longer eligible for such designation under section 5.” 

This wording would apparently restrict eligibility for assistance to those areas 
qualifying under the single criterion of extent and duration of employment. 

The Administrator may also designate “rural development areas” and no 
specific criteria are provided for such determination. The Administrator is 
empowered to designate as rural development areas those rural areas within 
the United States in which he determines “that there exists the largest number 
and percentage of low income families and a condition of substantial and 
persistent unemployment or underemployment.” 

This is as it should be. But special note should be made, I think, that the 
term “underemployment” is not used in the subsection providing for the desig- 
nation of industrial redevelopment areas. The term “underdevelopment,” it 
seems to me, might have some useful connotations in connection with industrial 
redevelopment. 

In making designations of rural redevelopment areas, the Administrator is 
also directed to consider, “among other relevant factors,” the number of low 
income farm families, the proportion of such low-income families to the total 
farm families of each area, income levels as measured against the general 
levels of income in the United States, the current and prospective employment 
opportunities in the area, and the availability of man power for supplemental 
employment. 

In the designation of rural redevelopment areas the Administrator clearly 
had a good deal of discretion. Perhaps he should also have such discretion in 
other area designations as well. 

In short, the bill’s undertakings are proper and laudable. However, the 
criteria set up for designation as industrial redevelopment areas seem too 
restrictive. 

Twelve percent unemployment for 1 year period, I should think, would be a 
very rare situation. In any event, a community meeting this criterion would 
border, indeed, on the nature of a ghost community. Moreover, it seems to me, 
8 percent for 15 out of 18 months, and 6 percent for 8 months in each of 2 
preceding years are also extraordinarily bad situations. 

We have made an analysis of unemployment in each of our labor market 
areas from January 1955 through February 1957, and although a number of 
Michigan iabor market areas have fallen into the lower groups of the area 
classification system for one or more months during this period, none of the 
major areas and only four minor areas in the Upper Peninsula would meet 
any of the main criteria of this bill. 

Muskegon, in which more than 8 percent of the labor force was unemployed 
last February, has been over 6 percent for the last 9 months. 

Assuming that unemployment were to remain about the same from now on, 
Muskegon would not become eligible for designation as an industrial redevelop- 
ment area until March 1958. 

The Port Huron area has had unemployment in excess of 6 percent of the 
labor force for 14 consecutive months beginning with January of 1956. This 
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area would be close to meeting the requirements, if employment conditions con- 
tinue bad there within the next 2 months. 

The Monroe area, similarly, would be eligible in another 3 months for desig- 
nation as an industrial redevelopment area. 

But I do not like to think that this otherwise very laudable bill would exclude 
from assistance any of the areas I have just mentioned, pending their further 
dissolution as going and prosperous members of our Michigan community. 

The only areas which could immediately be designated as industrial redevelop- 
ment areas in my own State of Michigan are L’Anse, Munising, Newberry, and 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Munising meets one criterion, having had 16 months of unemployment in 
excess of 6 percent out of the last 18 months. So does Sault Ste. Marie, which 
has had 17 consecutive months of unemployment in excess of 6 percent. 

The other 2 areas meet the requirement of unemployment in excess of 8 per- 
cent for at least 15 months out of the last 18. 

These are all labor market area figures. Some communities, which are smaller 
than labor market areas and which would not be eligible on the basis of labor 
narket data, might be eligible if the data were provided on a county or munici- 
pality basis as is permitted in the bill. 

But I do think the criteria themselves should be made less restrictive. I feel 
also that the Administrator should be given a good deal of discretion in deter- 
mining whether areas are to be designated as redevelopment areas or not. 

Certainly, any areas which already meet the criteria set up in the bill should 
have a mandatory redevelopment area designation. 

To me, however, it is overcautious to insist that an area of substantial un- 
employment, in which there is no immediate prospect of improvement, should 
be ineligible for immediate designation and should be required to wait for an 
extended period to meet one or more of the criteria. 

By the time that these criteria have been met, there will have been a good 
deal of needless suffering on the part of the local labor force and local business. 
A great many workers will have exhausted their benefits under these conditions, 
and many of them will have been employed for so long that their morale and 
skill will have deteriorated substantially. Furthermore, the virus of unemploy- 
ment will have become so deep rooted that it will be that more difficult to 
eradicate. 

This is true of such areas as those in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, in which 
there may be some temporary seasonal amelioration of unemployment from 
year to year, sufficient, in some instances, to preclude designation as a redevel- 
opment area. This goes also for such communities as Monroe and Port Huron, 
in our Lower Peninsula. 

The Administrator should be given discretion to recognize the existence of 
problems resulting from a situation in which we may have very large numbers 
of unemployed, who nevertheless do not constitute a sufficiently large percentag 
of the labor force to meet the criteria of the bill. 

For example, the Detroit area has been one of labor surplus for some time. 
In January, the unemployed in the Detroit area totaled 91,000. On March 15, 
the unemployed in Detroit were estimated at 96,000. 

The average for the period is slightly less than 6 percent of the area’s labor 
force, the minimum percentage to qualify as a redevelopment area. Yet I think 
there is no doubt in the mind of anyone at all conversant with the situation 
that a pool of unemployed workers as large as Detroit’s would constitute a 
difficult problem in any labor market. 

Furthermore, the special circumstances under which Detroit’s labor-surplus 
pool has developed (and here I refer to plant shutdowns displacing large num- 
bers of high-seniority workers) and the other characteristics of the unemployed 
constitute significant factors which might well justify the kind of assistance con- 
templated under the bill quite apart from the relative sizes of the unemployed 
group when measured against the total labor force. 

One very important consideration in an area such as Detroit, where the per- 
centage of the unemployed may not quite reach the level specified in this bill, 
is the average duration of unemployment represented by the surplus-labor pool. 

When the criteria set up in the bill were developed, a certain level of so-called 
frictional unemployment undoubtedly was assumed. Under this concept, unem- 
ployment of perhaps 4 or 5 pereent (although I personally consider this unduly 
high) may be considered normal, even under conditions of so-called full employ- 
ment, the unemployed being considered largely as workers who are between jobs, 
with a relatively small percentage suffering prolonged unemployment. 
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But it should be pointed out that developments during the last few years have 
been generally on the side of increasing the stability of employment. Pension 
plans, seniority provisions, supplemental unemployment benefits, the existence 
of the unemployment-insurance system itself, all have operated to freeze workers 
into their jobs. 

Stability of employment is, of course, something which is much to be desired. 
As a consequence of such freezing, however, we find that the stability of unem- 
ployment has been increased also. Frictional unemployment, which makes for 
constant turnover in the surplus-labor pool, has been reduced substantially. This 
means that the number of employment opportunities opened to the unemployed 
through occasional employment bulges also has been reduced and that the average 
duration of unem)loyment has been lengthened substantially. 

Therefore, it seems to me that now certainly we no longer can regard a pool 
of unemployed workers amounting to 4 or 5 percent of the labor force as just 
between jobs. Many of these are suffering real depression-type hard-core unem- 
ployment, with only depression-type prospects of reemployment. 

For all of the reasons I here have touched upon rather briefly, I think perhaps 
I should repeat and reemphasize my feeling that the criteria should be revised 
to more realistic levels. 

And now, if I may be permitted to do so, I should like briefly to go back to a 
matter I referred to a few moments ago. My question is as to why underemploy- 
ment should not be considered in industrial areas as well as in rural areas. It 
seems to me, also, that we sorely need a good definition of underemployment. 

A possible definition might be “work of less than a specified number of hours 
per week, where the individual was available for full-time work, or where either 
weekly or annual earnings fall below a specified figure.” 

The necessity for taking account of annual earnings arises from the possibility 
that, in areas such as some of our Upper Peninsula labor markets, workers may 
obtain seasonal employment for a sufficient length of time to prevent certifica- 
tion of the area under any of the criteria of the bill, and yet have very low total 
earnings for the year. 

There are two other suggestions which I should like to make. 

With respect to retraining subsistence payments, I wonder exactly whut is 
meant by “training for a new job” in the limitations to “persons certified as under- 
going training for a new job.” It seems to me that it might be advisable to make 
such payments to all who are undergoing such training as would enhance their 
opportunities for reemployment, whereas the bill’s language might be interpreted 
more restrictively. 

As a final point, I wonder if it might also be advisable to include in the bill 
something along the line of a proposal which I have made to the current session 
of the Michigan Legislature. 

This is a proposal under which the employment securits commission in our 
State would provide moving expenses from areas designated by the Employment 
Security Commission as being in distress. We would move these people, or 
rather I should say those who wish to be moved, out of our substantial labor 
surplus areas into areas certified as being in short labor supply. I wonder 
whether some such provision should not be included in this bill, providing moving 
expenses from areas designated as redevelopment areas into other areas certified 
as job-available. 

There is one other point which I must take this opportunity to make. Even 
though it does not pertain directly to the bill we are discussing, it nevertheless 
is germane to the subject of unemployment and it is national unemployment, 
after all, with which we are concerned. 

It is the reductions in the Labor Department budget to which I refer. The 
Hlouse last week took a meat ax to the budget, cutting out the $12 million con- 
tingency fund entirely from the Department’s budget of grants to the States. 

None of us, Mr. Chairman, is opposed to necessary economy in Government as 
well as out. The curtailment of essential services, however, is something else 
again, particularly when such curtailment appears to result from a kind of 
carefully whipped up hysteria rather than from any sound motivation. 

The matter soon will come before the proper Senate committee and eventually, 
of course, to the Senate itself; I should like to say to you, therefore, that the cuts, 
as they now stand, would cripple another of Government’s essential services to 
the people. 

In the last 4 years, Michigan on 3 occasions has had to use the contingency fund. 
In fiscal 1957, we had to call upon the fund for $1 million as a consequence of 
layoffs in our auto plants. 
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It is important to note that the elimination of the contingency fund is no tax 
saving as all. It comes out of earmarked funds, whose collection will continue 
under the employment security law. If its elimination meaus anything, taxwise, 
is means only that large employers, whose rather curious production schedules 
are themselves responsible for large-scale unemployment, eventually, ani as a 
consequence of what amounts to no more than a gigantic kick-back, will be 
spared a large part of the legitimate cost of employment security. 

It is my hope that you may be able to use your good offices and great talents 
to Spare the people of this Nation what could be a — serious blow. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and the members of your committee once 
again for the privilege of testifying before you on so important a matter, and 
once again to congratulate you on your conception of a very real problem which 
confronts the people of this Nation, and on your determination to do something 
about it. Thank you very much. 


Senator CLark. Congressman Denton. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Denton. Senator, my statement will be rather short. 

Senator Crark. Will you proceed in you own way, please? 

Mr Denon. As I say, this statement is rather brief and I would 
appreciate it if I could simply read it. 

Senator CLtark. You certainly may. 

Mr. Denton. Mr Chairman, I am Winfield K. Denton, Representa- 
tive from the Eighth District of Indiana. I appreciate very much 
the opportunity of appearing here today, to testify in behalf of the 
area redevelopment bill, S. 964. 

I wish to lend my fullest support to this bill, and to express the 
hope that either this bili or very similar legislation will be favorably 
reported in both Houses of Congress and passed before the end of 
this session. Since previous witnesses have already discussed the 
various sections of the bill, 1 will not devote my testimony to those 
matters in any detail. 

However, I would like to mention that I introduced an area re- 
development bill in the House of Representatives, H. R. 5407, on 
February 27. My bill is very similar to S. 964, except that in section 
> (a) (3) my bill would require an area to be designated for industrial 
redevelopment if it had experienced 6 percent unemployment during 
16 of the preceding 24 months; whereas S. 964 would so designate such 
an area if 6 percent unemployment existed there during 8 months in 
each of the 2 preceding years. Possibly my bill would afford some- 
what more flexibility in making such a determination. 

My interest in the area redevelopment bill arises because of eco- 
nomic conditions which have existed for many months in the district 
I represent—mainly in my own home city of Evansville, Ind. 

The population of Evansville and Vanderburgh County, whose 
boundaries extend only a few miles beyond the city proper, is cur- 
rently estimated to be about 180,000, Within the last year, the Evans- 
ville metropolit: in area has been defined as also including Henderson 
County, Ky., just across the Ohio River to the south, so that the metro- 
politan area population now reaches about 212,000. The total labor 
force of the Evansville area including some 10,000 persons in the 
Ifenderson County, Ky., labor force, is approximately 90,000. It was 
estimated in 1953 that some 20,000 people employed in Evansville 
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there commuted to work from homes located outside the metropolitan 
area. 

Manufacturing of various kinds in the Evansville area employs 
about 32,000 persons. More than 8,000 of these employees work in 
refrigerator ena more than 6,000 in automobile body and as- 
sembly plants, and some 4,000 or more are employed in food process- 
ing. Metal products and furniture industries account for another 
5,000 or more employees. 

But, in February 1957, some 6,200 people in the area were unem- 
ployed. Of the February labor force of 89,300 people who were ready, 
willing, and able to work, 6.9 percent had no jobs. In view of the 
fact that national average employment conditions are considerably 
better than that, the United States Department of Labor regards a 
community as having a “substantial labor surplus” if unemployment 
in the area exceeds 6 percent. Among 149 major industrial areas in 
the country, Evansville ranks within the group of 19 areas where 
unemployment is greatest. 

Unemployment in the Evansville area has been greater than 6 per- 
cent for 32 of the last 38 months, greater than 9 percent in 10 of 
those 38 months, and near 12 percent in 5 of the last 88 months. Only 
in 2 months of that period did it drop below 5 percent. 

If the committee will permit, I should like to include for the record 
as part of my testimony a sheet which I have prepared showing in 
brief summary the labor market situation in the Evansville area 
since January 1, 1953. I believe that will demonstrate a good case 
study of the problem in a community where we really need area re- 
development legislation. 

Senator Ciark. Without objection it will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


Labor market situation, Evansville, Ind., area,* since Jan. 1, 1953 


| 
| 1953 | 1954 1955 | 1955 1957 
Month | a 7 
| Labor |Percent! Labor |Percent) Labor |Percent! Laber |Percent! Labor |Percent 
force | unem- f-rce unem- force nnem- force vunem- force vnem- 
(000) ployed | (000) ployed (000) ployed (000 ployed (0°0) | ployed 
. . ‘ “ . . » 1f2(78.7 (&,8)}) 
January tine OS 2.1 82. 6 6.2 80. 5 10. 7 ia ) 6.9 
’ | ) RR Q 7 { 
February ....| 90.6 1.9] 81.5 7.1] 80.4 9.0 |{ 647-8)) (11.8) )13 go } 
, | KS. 10.2 {f : 
March... 7 a 92.9 1.8 $2.3 7.0 81 6.3 87. 8 
Apri... : 92.0 2.2 81.7 8.3 81.4 5.0 0.1 7.0 
May. J ‘ 91.7 | y > 81.8 8.8 | 81.3 4.7 4 6.2 
vane..... 89.3 | 3.4 81.5 10. 4 81.5 5.4 9 ; 
July 89. 1 4.3) 81.4 9.3 80.5 7 88. ] 6.9 
August . 85. 4 10.0 80.9 ba? 80. 1 6.0 87.4 9 
September-.- 87.8 5.7 80.1 11.7 79.7 WA 87.0 11 
October ° R68 1.4 80.1 10.7 x0, 0 6 x7 x 0 
November. -- ee 84.9 1.9 SU, 6 8.7 jv. 8 a) iL ‘ 
December onih 85. 4 4.9 81.4 7.4 79.3 6.1 289.3 26.4 


1 Comprises Vanderburgh County, Ind., through February 1956; reporting area was extended to include 
Henderson County, Ky., thereafter. 
2 Including Henderson County, Ky. 


Note.—Figures shown above are derived from official reports and estimates issued by the State of Indiana 
Employment Security Division and the Bureau of Employment Security, U. 8. Department of Labor. 
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Mr. Denton. If great prosperity exists in the United States, it has 
largely passed us by in Evansville. Valiant efforts have been made 
by local groups in the community to promote industrial development 
and to build up employment opportunities there. A great deal of 
time and not a little money have been spent in activities seeking to 
bring new industry to the area. These efforts have been well organ- 
ized and well directed. 

And, to some extent, new industry has been brought in—but, for 
the most part, it is not additional industry. In general, Evansville 
has done wel! to replace, or almost to replace, what it has lost. One 
promising exception is a new aluminum ore- -smelting industry which 
will hire some 1,200 employees after construction of its plant is 
completed several months from now. It is hoped that this basic new 
industry may atiract other related industries. 

However, jusi before we learned that this new employer was com- 
ing to Evansviile, a well-established national manufacturer closed 
down its local plant completely, and some 4,500 people were left with- 
out jobs. Other oldtime Evansville firms, one by one, have either 
closed down or made great cutbacks, causing layoffs of 400 people 
here and 500 there. 

Senator Busu Could I ask what plant it was that was closed down? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. It was a refrigerator-making plant of Interna- 
tional Harvester. They sold out to Whirlpool-Seeger. 

Senator Busu. To whom? 

Mr. Denton. Whirlpool-Seeger, and then Whirlpool-Seeger was 
down for practically a year retooling. They are now sté wting pro- 
duction in that plant, and I point out a little bit later that this con- 
dition is improving. 

Then we have another industry there which at one time employed 
about 15,000 and went down to 3,000 and is going down a little lower 
now. 

Just in the last few weeks, another firm closed down a whole division 
of its operation, and will move its production facilities to another 
State, leaving some 600 people out of work. 

As I said, strong efforts are being made locally to cope with this 
problem, and the employment picture in Evansville seems somewhat 
better for the moment than it was generally during the last 3 years. 
I hope it continues to improve. But it is by no means in balance with 
conditions of the national economy, and, if the national economy 
should happen to falter somewhat, I am afraid the Evansville em- 
ployment situ: tion might worsen greatly. I believe that loan financ- 
ing for developr:ent of industry and public facilities under the legis- 
lation now being considered would put Evansville on the high road 
again. 

“When T s say the Evansville employment picture looks somewhat bet- 
ter for now, I mean that official reports and estimates show a smaller 
number of people, and a smaller percentage of the labor force, as being 
unemployed in the Evansville area. But what of all the thousands 
who once were at work in Evansville, then were laid off, then over 
many months looked for new jobs in vain, and finally gave up all hope 
of work there, and left the city area? 

In February 1953, there was a labor force of 90,600 in the Evans- 
ville area; in February 1954, only 81,500; in February 1955, down 
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to 80,400; and in eee 1956 and 1957 (excluding the Kentucky 
portion of the area), a labor force below 80,000. One wonders where 
those more than 10,000 people who once worked in Evansville have 
gone, and how they have fared in those 4 years. 

Senator CrarKk. It might be well, Mr. Denton, if you related those 
figures to the figures on the first page, where you say the total labor 
force is now 90,000. This is near the bottom of page 1. 

Mr. Den'ron. That was, of course, the size of the labor force, orig- 
inally, before the official reporting method was changed to melude 
10,000 or so people in Henderson Cou nty, ixy. I exclude those here 
x arrive at a more accurate comparison between the earlier figures for 

Vanderburgh County, alone, and the present figure for Vander- 
burgh County, alone. 

Senator Ciark. It is now down to 80,000 ¢ 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Senator Busu. Does that modify any of the other figures at the 
bottom of page 1 ? 

Mr. Denton. No. 

Senator Busi. Because you say in February of this year there 
were 6,200 people in the area who were unemployed. 

Mr. Denon. That is the figure for the Evansville area, which now 
includes Henderson County, Ky., as reported by the State of In- 
diana Employment Security Division. 

Senator Busn. Allright. 

Mr. Denron. One wonders where those more than 10,000 people 
who once worked in Evansville have gone, and how they have fared in 
those 4 years. 

Possibly some of them were among the estimated 20,000 who com- 
muted to Evansville jobs from smaller towns and rural areas as much 
as 40 or 45 miles away. If today they are simply remaining in their 
home communities, I doubt that their economic situation is very 
happy, with the depression that farm areas are suffering. 

If some of them were originally miners from the two nearby coal- 
producing counties, and have now given up hope of earning a living 
in Evansville, I doubt there is much opportunity for them back 
home in the coal area, with the present unlimited imports of residual 
oil pushing American coal out of the market. 

But possibly a number of these 10,000 or more laid-off workers 
were lifelong residents of the city of Evansville, who at last had to 
abandon their homes and go elsewhere in search of a job. Maybe 
they are now in St. Louis or Louisville or Detroit or Cleveland. 

If they happened to pick the wrong place to go job hunting, they 
may find themselves part of a labor surplus i in some other distressed 
area; that could easily happen with so many such areas in various 
parts of the country. A national problem lies in these conditions 
which some people may pass over as local problems, for these local 
problems can easily fan out and affect other areas. 

The whole country could be engulfed in a depression if these local 
problems are allowed to become too deep and too chronic and too 
many. Surely we can bring the weight of the public wealth to bear, 
and restore better conditions in these areas, without sitting back and 
waiting for another such disaster as we saw in the early 1930's. 

I have cited many figures and statistics here. But, just as we can- 
not discover what plight befell the 10,000 people who have disap- 
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peared from the labor force in Evansville, neither will the official 
figures tell us the human tragedies that lie in the areas of economic 
distress and labor sur plus. 

Of course, we can guess than an unwanted job seeker will first give 
up his savings, if any. Then maybe he will default the mortgage on 
his home, and possibly skimp on education for his children. Next, 
perhaps he and his family will pass up medical care that is needed. 
Maybe the family will be broken up for a time, as the head of the 
house goes away in search of work. Certainly, their food and cloth- 
ing needs will grow more and more pressing, and they may finally 
have to avail themselves of relief or charity. 

I might mention that, in just 1 of 3 townships in Evansville, 3,058 
persons were furnished surplus food in the month of February. In 
that township, an average of 4,250 persons received surplus food each 
month during 1956; the “number of recipients reached a peak of 7,090 
last October. Iam sure that any one of these people would have been 
greatly pleased to have a job instead. 

One of the most difficult problems arising in the distressed areas is 
that of the workers over 45 years of age. So long as an established 
firm stays in business, the employees with experience and seniority 
have little to worry about. But let that firm close down and go out 
of business, as so many of even the old-line firms do in the distressed 
areas, and its employees who are over 45 will face a terrible handicap 
in getting hired again. Notwithstanding all the many reasons why a 
stable, skilled worker ought to be desirable to another employer, the 
fact is that he will remain without a job twice as long, on the average, 
as a younger man seeking work—and there is some chance he will 
never be fully employed again. 

This man 45 to 60 years of age does not want to retire; he wants 
to work at a decent job. And his younger coworker who is laid off 
also when his community falls into the distressed area category is not 
greatly interested in touring America as a migrant job-hunter. He 
would far rather establish a home and be a responsible citizen of his 
community. 

The economic waste and the human misery of the distressed areas 
are too great for us to shunt them aside as “local problems.” To 
approach a solution for these difficulties, which in reality amount to a 
grave national problem, may I very earnestly urge that the area re- 
development bill be favorably reported. 

Again I wish to thank the committee for inviting me to appear 
before it tod: ay. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Congressman Denton. 

Senator Capehart. 

Senator Carrnartr. I do not think I have any questions. I am 
familiar with this situation. I am very familiar with the situation 
down in Evansville, but I would say this: I think we will have to 
amend the bills before us because as they read at the moment they 
would not give Evansville any help at all. 

Mr. Denton. The bill I have introduced, Senator, would. Of 
course, as I read this bill on page 4, the Administrator would have 
the authority to determine whether an area was a redevelopment 
area. 

Senator Crark. I agree with the Congressman on that. 
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Mr. Denron. And it is mandatory where unemployment has 
reached certain levels. He would have to pick out these categories 
set out. Evansville would not come in the mandatory categories in 
S. 964, and the situation is bad because there were a few months 
where Evansville had a boom, and that knocked them out of that 
category. 

Senator Carenarr. Evansville is another example of the category 
I was talking about that has some unemployment at the moment, 
but has the capability of employing all of its people, meaning it has 
the physical properties and the businesses there once they get going 
again. Of course the Congressman and I both know of ‘the local 
situations that brought on part of this trouble. We know the situa- 
tion in a couple of plants there. 

Mr. Denton. Yes, sir. However, I cannot think of a place where 
local people have done more to organize and bring in industry than 
this community. They formed a committee of one hundred, and 
large sums of money were paid in by industrialists and businessmen 
to set up the committee. It was highly organized. 

I represent the district which includes the Indiana cities adjacent 
to Louisville in it, as well as Evansville. It has been suggested that 
many unemployed people were going from Evansville to the Louis- 
ville area, but here is a headline from the paper in Clark County, 
Ind., which says that they are now having the same trouble with 
unemployment in the other side of the district near Louisville. That 
shows you how it spreads. 

Senator Carenart. Clark County is across from Louisville. 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Senator Capenarr. There have been a lot of big factories built 
in and around Louisville that employ thousands and nem ls of 
men. I think the situation will get better in Evansville, and I hope 
it does, because of this new plant there. 

Mr. Denton. The aluminum plant. 

Senator Carenart. They will soon be in operation. 

Mr. Denton. And that has relieved the coal situation in Warrick 
County, too. 

Senator Carenartr. You have the RCA-Whirlpool plant getting 
into operation now, but you do fe ave too much un mployme nt down 
there. However, it is brought about by local sit uations in many 
respects, rather than national. 

Mr. Denon. I would like to see this area redevelopment. bill 
passed, because it helps local people help themselves, and I think it 
will certainly do that for Evansville as the Senator knows, knowing 
that community. 

Senator Carenarr. But I think we have to change the formula. 

Mr. Denton. In that one particular. 

Senator Carenmarr. Otherwise, Evansville would not be able to 
take advantage of this bill. 

Mr. Denton. I think the Administrator could declare it a redevel- 
opment area, even under S. 964. 

Senator Crark. I would like to call Senator Capehart’s attention 


to the fact that section 5 (a) of S. 964 would permit the Administrator 


to go into Evansville but not require him to. 
Mr. Denton. That is right. That is as I read it. 
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Senator Carenarr. Yes. It is not mandatory, and the point is he 
has so little money to go in where it is mandatory that he probably 
would not. 

Mr. Denton. My bill would amend it so that it is mandatory. It 
is an artificial distinction that you have to require that percentage for 
8 months one year and again the next year so that you have 16 
months in 2 years. I would amend it so that if these were 16 months 
of 6 percent unemployment in the preceding 24 months it would be 
mandatory. 

Senator Crark. And your bill would provide so? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. — 

Senator Ciark. And that would qualify Evansville? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

Senator Carrnarr. Thank you. It was nice to see you again. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Richardson Wood. We are happy to “welcome 
you here. Will you proceed in your own way? If you just want 
to file your testimony and comment on it in view of the lateness of 
the hour that might be preferable, but if you would prefer to read it 
you may do so. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARDSON WOOD, VICE PRESIDENT, J. WALTER 
THOMPSON CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Woop. I will be glad to file it and summarize my remarks. 

Senator Ctark. Thank you. 

Mr. Woop. To identify myself I should say from 1945 to 1955 I was 
a consultant on economic development and redevelopment and worked 
in more than 20 areas in this country and more than 10 areas abroad, 
sometimes with national governments and sometimes with State gov- 
ernments, and sometimes chambers of commerce, and sometimes with 
banks and utilities in their areas. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Wood, you are now in the advertising business ? 

Mr. Woop. Advertising and marketing; yes. 

Senator Carenarr. Are you speaking for J. Walter Thompson 
Co. ? 

Mr. Woop. No; I am speaking for myself as a person who spent 
10 vears in this field. 

Senator Carenarr. You are not speaking for J. Walter Thompson ? 

Mr. Woop. No. For myself, as a person who has had 10 years’ 
experience. 

Senator Carenmarr. For yourself independently, and not your firm ? 

Mr. Woop. Yes. 

Senator Carenart. I see. 

Mr. Woon. J have examined all three bills being considered and I 
take it S. 1433 and S. 104 are substantially the same, with just minor 
differences. 

Senator Crark. That is right. S. 1433 is a later version of S. 104. 

Mr. Woop. Yes. The remarks I am filing for the record make 
comparisons between them, but in general all I have to say is this. 
On the parts I am competent to speak about, first the money and 
the terms on which it is offered; and, second, the technical assist- 
ance, which I believe is a very important feature of the bill—— 
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Senator CiarK. I am sorry, Mr. Wood, but what was your con- 
clusion on that first point ¢ 

Mr. Woop. My conclusion is that the amounts in both bills cer- 
tainly are more than adequate in amount. I do not think they would 
be adequate for the total problem if we knew what to do with the 
money, but I think that everybody is still in an experimental stage in 
this field. This is the Federal Government’s first effort in this field. 
So I would regard it as a test program. 

Senator Ciark. Could I summarize your views by saying you 
think we ought to experiment on a pilot basis? 

Mr. Woop. That is right. Inevitably I think that is what is going 
to happen. 

Senator Crark. And you think the $50 million provided for in 
S. 1433 is enough for that purpose 

Mr. Woop. There is $50 million in loan money and $50 million in 
unspecified money. 

Senator Ciark. In 8. 14334 

Mr. Woop. That is the way I look at it. 

Senator CiarK. No. 

Mr. Woon. I think I was looking at the two amounts in S. 104. I 
think $50 million in the right terms is enough. 

Senator Crark. I am afraid you stand rather alone in that view 
as far as other witnesses are concerned, but we are happy to have your 
position. 

Mr. Woop. I am sure I do because I do not think anybody knows 
how to spend the money yet, and we will have to find out. When we 
do find out we can spend a great deal more. 

Senator CLrark. You have taken into consideration, I assume, sev- 
eral States which already have programs and some experience in 
them, and who have been hopeful that the Federal Government 
would implement with additional funds the rather minor amount of 
money they have been able to provide from State budgets. Pennsy]- 
ania is one such State. 

Mr. Woop. Yes. My feeling, however, is that the bills do not al- 
locate enough money to technical assistance. I think the amounts 
are quite small, and I doubt if they will do the job. 

Senator Crark. You are speaking of the $1,500,000 in S. 1433 and 
the $4,500,000 in S. 964? 

Mr. Woop. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. I will be glad to have you amplify that. 

Mr. Woop. Substantially the $1,500,000 is per year and the $4,500, 
000 is not specified as to years, so considering that a trial program 
runs 3 years, they are substantially the same amounts. Here is how 
I feel about technical assistance. In the first place both bills talk 
about economic background studies. One of the bills requires those 
studies to be made before they will put any money out. Background 
studies of that sort 





Senator Ciark. That is S. 1433. 

Mr. Woop. Yes. Background studies of that sort, of the kind that 
are now current in the field, run at an average cost of $40,000 to 
$50,000, when done on a contract basis. That would give you only 
30 such studies, which I doubt is adequate. I do not believe in them 
myself. They have been done from time to time in all these areas 
and most of them are just rehashes of census material. 
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Surely you have to look at that stuff; everybody does. But I do 
not think you ought to make a big act out of it and then think you 
have done a job. Too often a report is made and people think they 
have done the job and then the report gathers dust. 

Senator Criark. Of course, a great deal of that material is already 
available in State agencies and local agencies. 

Mr. Woop. Yes. I have never gone away from a place where I 
did not come away with a pile of it, like that. It is a job of sorting 
it. Labor data has to be kept current month by month, and it is 
available everywhere. 

Senator Crark. Do you have a copy of S. 964 with you? 

Mr. Woop. I do not have it at the table here. 

Senator Crark. Would you give the witness a copy of S. 964? I 
will ask you to turn to page 18, section 13. I think it would be helpful 
if you just read that section for a moment and then give us your views 
as to how it should be amended or supplemented. 

Mr. Woop. I like that section. 

Senator CriarKk. I am delighted you do, because it 1s my bill. 

Mr. Woop. The only think I would say is this: [ hope in administra- 
tion that they put more emphasis on the specific studies and less on 
“evaluating the needs of, and developing potentialities for, economic 
growth of such areas.” 

Senator Ciark. Would you think that perhaps the word “shall” in 
line 7 might be changed to “may”? 

Mr. Woov. I would rather see it say “may include.” Yes. I would 

like also to see the language where they say further on— 
through the employment of private indviduals, partnerships, firms, corporations, 
or suitable institutions, under contracts entered into for such purpose. 
I do not think that needs to be amended but it might be improved in 
giving the intent of the bill and giving encouragement to the Admin- 
istrator to name the types of skills to be called on there, because they 
are essentially business skills. 

In other words, I would not like to see all of these studies in the 
academic category. The kind of people who should be called on would 
he, for instance, corporate lawyers, bankers and credit men, engineers 
of all kinds, accountants and cost accountants very particularly. In 
other words, the kind of staff work that business itself gets in its own 
expansion has to be applied if these projects are going to be successful. 

Senator Ciark. The present language would permit it but not 
require it. 

Mr. Woop. It does not indicate it necessarily. Frequently bills of 
this sort in practice tend to wind up with a good many of what I call 
academic exercises. Not that the colleges and universities should not 
be called on, because they should be in this work, and they are very 
useful, but the atmosphere of the thing should be similar to the atmos- 
phere of a corporation development program. 

Senator Cuark. I agree with you, but do you not think in drafting 
general legislation that it is about right as it is and suggestions shoul 
he made to the Administrator? 

Mr. Woop. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. For his discretion? 

Mr. Woop. Unless there might be some phrase put in about some 
business skills particularly. That is all. 
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On the total amount of technical assistance, supposing the Admin- 
istrator does not go across the board on buying background studies. 
He is going to have to buy a lot of specific project studies and develop- 
menti al studies « ‘comparable to what a corporation does when it is bring- 
ing out a new product. When they do that they go through a whole 
series of studies requiring different kinds of experts, and different 
stages. Those will cost in my opinion, per project, anywhere from 
$20, 1,000 to $40,000 apiece to know whether it is safe to go oe and 
put this so-called seed money or loan money into the project. You 
cannot spend that money properly unless you have that kind of work 
done on it. 

If we are going to spend as much as $50 million, or any amount of 
that magnitude on projects that are going to help to create new facili- 
ties and put in businesses that have not existed before, or even reor- 
ganize businesses that are there, we are going to have to spend, in pro- 
portion to the capital funds put in, much more in technical assistance. 

What I am saying is, more for management and less for bricks and 
mortar. I would think that the technical assistance fund in propor- 
tion to a $50 million general fund, ought to be at least $10 million. I 
do not think it can be all spent in 1 year intelligently, but over a 3- 
year period it could very well be spent. That is my principal feeling 
about the thing. The essentials of : any bill are here. The essentials 
are money and management. 

Senator CiarK. Good. Thank you very much, Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Woop. I think the Federal Government ought to be in this 
business. It is needed, and it is particularly needed on technical 
assistance because that is what the localities fall down on. It is very 
easy to get large amounts of bricks and mortar money, even in poor 
communities, I have found time after time in this country, and you 
have had testimony on it. But even in rich communities it is extremely 
hard to get technical assistance money. 

Senator CuarK. Thank you again, Mr. Wood. I want to assure 
you the other members of the committee will read your statement of 
your points of view and it will be printed in the record in full. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Wood follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RICHARDSON Woop, VICE PRESIDENT, J. WALTER THOMPSON Co., 
New YorkK 


QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESS 


To begin with, I will recite briefly my qualifications to offer opinions on S. 964 
and to venture comments on the difference between S. 964 and the two other bills, 
S. 104 and S. 1433, that are addressed to the same problem. From 1945 through 
1955 1 was an independent consultant on the economic development and rede- 
velopment of areas within the United States and shroad as well. With the 
assistance of a staff and of technical specialists on certain assignments, I made 
reports on economic opportunities, designed development programs, and in some 
cases put them into operation in more than 20 areas in the United States and 
more than 10 areas abroad. My clients were national and state governments, 
chambers of commerce, public utilities, and banks. 


MAIN FEATURES OF 8. 964 AND COMPARABLE BILLS 


8S. 964 and §S. 104 and S. 1433 all provide the two essentials for a development 
program: money and management. They are designed to stimulate private busi- 
ness ventures in selected areas, and they furnish this stimulation by supplement- 
ing private resources with loans that would not otherwise be available and by 
supplementing private management with technical assistance that otherwise 
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would not be employed. In addition all three bills make Federal aid contingent 
on State and local aid for the same purposes. But the bills differ quite radically 
in the amounts of money they require and the terms they impose. I will discuss 
these differences under three headings (1) loans and grants, (2) technical 
assistance, (3) other features. Since S. 104 and S. 1433 are identical in all the 
features I will discuss, I will make my comparisons between 8. 964 and 8. 104. 


LOANS AND GRANTS 
Provisions 

S. 104 provides, as I read it: 

(a) A $50 million loan fund to be applied to areas of persistent unemploy- 
ment and to supply not more than 25 percent of the funds needed to acquire 
industrial land and building only: 

(b) A $50 million loan-and-grant-and-expense fund to be applied to areas of 
persistent unemployment and also to rural areas where industry may be needed 
to supplement agriculture. 

S. 864 provides, as I read it: 

(a) A $100 million loan fund to be applied to areas of persistent industrial 
unemployment and to supply not more than 75 percent of the aggregate funds 
needed for a new project, including, presumably, land and buildings, machinery 
and equipment, and working capital. 

(bv) A $100 million loan fund to be applied to rural areas of persistent low 
income and persistent underemployment, and to supply not more than 75 percent 
of the aggregate cost of each new project. 

(ce) A $75 million loan fund for public facilities. 

(d@) A $50 million grant fund for public facilities. 

The loan and grant funds for public facilities provided by S. 964 do not 
bear directly on new employment projects and so I will discuss them under the 
heading of “Other features.” 


Amounts 

I doubt if anyone can estimate reliably the amount of money that could be 
properly used for redevelopment loans in this country. But almost certainly 
any estimate of the amount would exceed any sums mentioned in these bills. 
These bills, however, are designed only to make a start on the problem. For- 
tunately, progress in solving the problem can be measured by tangible results. 
Therefore only that amount necessary to make a fair test need be appropriated 
now. In my opinion a fund of $100 million covering both industrial and rural 
areas would be plenty for a start, and might be more than could be intelligently 
used in a test period of 2 or 8 years, whether the terms on which the loans are 
offered are those specified in 8.104 or the quite different terms specified in S. 964. 

I say this because in my experience sound new projects of the sort for which 
private funds are not available in this country seldom require much more than 
$200,000 to get started. If they are very much bigger, then either they will be 
started by private enterprise or they are not really sound. Let’s assume the 
average project suitable to these programs costs $100,000; then a $50 million 
fund applied to 75 percent of aggregate cost would get 667 projects going. This, 
I believe, would constitute a fair test on a national scale and would extend to 
the utmost the administrative forces putting the program into effect. 


Terms 

The lonn terms specified in 8S. 104 are highly restrictive. They provide only 
25 percent of the cost of land and buildings. With this provision the adminis- 
trators of the bill would find themselves in the industrial second mortgage busi- 
ness, with regular mortgage lenders senior to them and State or local govern- 
ments or local promotion groups junior to them in land and building investment. 
The effect of this provision would be to put the Federal Government in the 
Same position as that now held by the development credit corporations already 
chartered in several States. These credit corporations, by sharing the cost of 
land and buildings above the first mortgage, make local building funds go twice 
as far in providing new industrial space. 

Such funds undoubtedly stimulate some employment in areas to which they 
are applied. But more often than not they do this through the transfer of 
employment from one area to another rather than through the creation of new 
industry. To the extent that they transfer employment they may serve inter- 
state competition for industry, but they do not serve the objectives of both of 
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these bills to create new employment. Moreover, the industries to which build- 
ing funds have their greatest appeal are the so-called runaway industries, seek- 
ing to employ labor at minimum wages. Such industries rarely offer much 
prospect for further growth. 

By contrast, the loan terms offered by S. 964 are generous and they apply to 
the total cost of the project, not just land and buildings. They are therefore 
much more likely to stimulate new industry, for new industry usually makes 
do with whatever it can get cheaply in the way of land and buildings and it 
rents space more often than it buys it. The indispensable capital for new industry 
is represented by machinery and equipment and by working funds for labor and 
materials. Independent new enterprises have great difficulties in raising these 
funds from private sources. S. 964 would break this barrier for the first time 
for many types of new projects in many areas. 

So I would conclude that the terms offered by S. 104 do not add much to what 
already is made available by the States or to what can easily be made available 
by them, and do not meet the major financial problems of new industries; but 
the terms offered by S. 964 permit a creative program in the new industry field, 
the suecess of which will depend on the administration of the program and on 
the technical assistance provided under it. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
Provisions 

S. 104 provides, as I read it: 

(a) $1,500,000 a year for technical assistance grants; 

(b) an unspecified portion of the $50 million area assistance fund that may 
be devoted to technical assistance. (Note: It may be that (a) is meant to be 
included in (b).) 

S. 964 provides, as I read it: 

(a) $4,500,000 for technical assistance for the life of the bill. 

(b) $1,500,000 for administrative expenses of local committees. 


Amounts 

The amounts provided by both bills for technical assistance seem to me to 
be too small. Let me take one category of technical assistance to illustrate my 
contention. General studies of economic background of depressed areas and the 
opportunities for development within them are called for by both bills and 
specifically required before loans can be made under the terms specified by S. 104. 
Now such studies have been done in some quantities in recent years and have 
cost on an average around $50,000 apiece: so I have been told, and my own 
experience confirms this finding. At that rate S. 104 would only get 30 back- 
ground studies done a year and have nothing left for studies in connection with 
particular loan projects, unless it could dip into its general fund for this purpose. 

S$. 964 would be no better off if its fund of $4,500,000 were stretched over 3 
years, which, I assume, would be a minimum trial run period for a program of 
this sort. Of course, S. 964 might not stress background studies so heavily, and 
in my opinion it would be wise not to, for such studies are often merely a pious 
rehash of census material, and have been done for each area many times before 
with no tangible result. Sut then the kind of studies, or rather series of studies, 
that must be undertaken by any agency that is to ussume 75 percent of the aggre- 
gate cost of a new project are formidable. At the very least I would put them 
at the equivalent of another 20 percent of the contribution to project cost, so 
that with a $50 million project fund should go at least a $10 million technical 
assistance fund. Perhaps some of the technical assistance, that given to projects 
accepted for financing, can then be charged in to the project as a part of the 
aggregate cost of the project, but even at that there will be a good deal of 
work done on many projects that are not finally accepted for financing, and some 
of the work done on projects that are accepted for financing may not be chargeable 
to project costs. 

With new projects—and S. 964 especially wants to encourage new projects 
technical assistance costs should be high if a reasonable rate of success is to be 
achieved. I have seen studies of new product development practices of large 
corporations. They distinguish as many as six separate stages in the finding, 
screening, development, and marketing of new products. Each stage calls for 
its Own appropriate crew of specialists, and each stage is progressively more 
expensive than the stage preceding. Even then, and under the best auspices, 
there are some failures. <A public program cannot afford many failures. Hence 
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all the safeguards that competent technical assistance can provide should be 
provided. 

Finally, let me point out that technical assistance on any adequate scale must 
be provided by the Federal Government if it is to be provided at all. Local 
development groups, whether official or voluntary, seem to have a rule that reads: 
“Millions for bricks and mortar, but not one cent for management.” 


Terms 

S. 104 speaks of grants for technical assistance, while S. 694 speaks of con- 
tracts and staff work, suggesting to me a more intimate and responsible relation 
to the assistance to be rendered. 

In order to make the character of the technical assistance clearer and to give 
guidance and encouragement to the Administrator, I suggest that some of the 
specialists who might be called on in project studies be recited, such as: lawyers, 
accountants, engineers (of all sorts), personnel men, credit men, and marketing 
men. I makea particular plea for marketing men early and often in any project 
study, for if the output of a project cannot be sold at a profit, then no amount 
of technical skill can make a success of it. 


OTHER FEATURES 
Public facilities 

Certainly some distressed areas are behind the procession in public facilities, 
and such facilities might sometimes help in attracting new industry. But dis- 
tressed areas also have a low pressure of population against the existing fa- 
cilities, and new facilities can be paid for locally as soon as employment turns 
up and promises to remain up. 

If, as a Nation, we were looking for places to spend money on public works, 
then I believe distressed areas might well absorb much more money than is 
specified in S. 964. But since, right now, as I understand it, we are looking 
for places to save money, then I see no need for special funds for public facilities. 
New projects can get along with almost any kind of facilities, as long as they 
have working capital. New projects by big companics can and do provide their 
own facilities when the public fails them, sometimes turning them over to the 
publie later on. 

Housing and urban redevelopment 

Both bills authorize the Housing Administrator to give special support to dis- 
tressed areas. Again, as with public facilities, I don’t think such help is es- 
sential, but it may be helpful in particular cases, especially those involving urban 
redevelopment for industrial use. 

Compensation to labor while retraining 

This provision, limited to the equivalent of unemployment compensation for 
no more than 13 weeks, will not prevent migration from a distressed area. It is 
for too short a period. And it will not suit many industries, who prefer to 
train labor on the actual jobs. But it will provide some temporary alleviation 
of distress, and, hopefully, in some instances necessary help to the establish- 
ment of new jobs. 


Administration 

S. 964 creates a separate agency to administer its program. S. 104 delegates 
the job to the Department of Commerce. In my opinion, the very limited and 
cautious program envisaged by S. 104 could be administered by an existing 
department. But the bolder and more extensive program of S. 964 needs a 
separate agency to get it started. This is especially true of the vital financial 
provisions of S. 964, which will require a high degree of imagination and 
responsibility to put into effect. Since I believe that nothing much less than 
a financial program of the character of that proposed in S. 964 will meet the 
problem (although I think the amounts devoted to the program need not be as 
large as suggested to begin with), I believe that a separate agency is required 
at least during the early years of the program contemplated. 


Senator CLark. Mr. Baker, we are happy to welcome you here. I 
am sorry we do not have a larger attendance from the committee, but 
I can assure you that your statement will be carefully considered by 
all members of the committee. 
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I wonder whether you want to read it or prefer to have it incor- 
porated in the record and summarize it? You can do whatever you 
wish. 


STATEMENT OF J. A. BAKER, COORDINATOR OF LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baker. It is your pleasure, Mr. Chairman, but 1 would like to 
read my statement, if I may. 

Senator Crark. You may proceed. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the 
record, I am J. A. Baker, coordinator of legislative services for the 
National Farmers Union. I appreciate very much this opportunity 
to appear in support of this legislation to create additional employ- 
ment opportunities in depressed areas—both rural and urban. ‘I 
should like to say that I have served as a member of the depressed 
areas subcommittee of the National Planning Association and have 
become personally familiar with the problems of urban and indus- 
trial as well as rural depressed areas in the course of our studies and 
deliberations. As Senator Fulbright knows, I was born and raised 
on a farm in North Logan County, Ark., which is in one of these 
distressed rural areas. For 9 years I was an official of the Farm 
Security Administration, where we were grappling with these prob- 
lems of low-income farm people in low-income rural areas. I have 
a great deal of personal desire to see these problems on the way to 
solution and some knowledge of their nature and what it will take to 
solve them. 

We wish to congratulate and commend the committee for what it 
is undertaking to do. You have recognized that we cannot achieve 
true prosperity and full employment as a nation so long as there are 
some groups and some areas who are falling behind. You have 
recognized that these areas and groups have special problems and 
you have set out to help solve them. We want to support you in 
that effort as strongly as we can. 

We are interested in this legislation first because of our jiteresi 
in the general economic health of the Nation. We are primarily 
interested from the standpoint of the farmer, of course, but we know 
that maintenance of purchasing power in industrial areas provides a 
market for the products of the farm. And the Farmers Union has 
consistently supported measures to maintain the purchasing power 
of industrial workers and other urban residents. 

We believe the legislation now before you constitutes a reasonable 
and effective means to make a very significant contribution to the 
maintenance of general levels of prosperity and the demand for agri- 
cultural products. Of the bills before your committee, we believe that 
S. 964 is more adequate to this task, and that fact gives us a preference 
for that bill. 

Of course, our preference for S. 964 becomes overwhelming when 
we come to the provisions concerning rural redevelopment areas. Tlie 
administration bill, S. 1433, contains no significant provisions for 
assistance to rural areas. S. 964, on the other hand, would establish 
a positive and effective program for creating new jobs—what we call 
off-farm employment—in rural areas now suffering from underrem 
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ployment. This would be done by encouraging and supplementing 
local efforts to bring in or develop new industries in the lowest income 
farm areas. 

I do not need to discuss in any detail the ways and means by which 
the bill proposes that this be done. It is enough to say that we think 
it is a practicable and effective approach. I do wish to present at more 
length the striking need for this kind of help in rural areas. 

In the first place, I wish to refer briefly to the depressed condition 

f American agriculture generally. As Mr. Patton, the president of 
ae Union, has said, all of rural America is a depressed area and 
is in grave danger of becoming permanently distressed. 'This is em- 
pha sized by the disparity between the net income of farm families and 
other families: In 1956, the average per person net income of people 
living on farms was only $889, while the average per person net in- 
come of other people was $2,010. 

Moreover, the situation in rural America is getting worse, not bet- 
ter. The net income of farm-operator families dropped from $16.1 
billion in 1951 to $11.6 billion in 1956. This decline in income did not 
come because of a failure in farm efficiency or because of a decrease in 
production. Instead, there was an increase in both efficiency and pro- 
duction. The decline in farm income has been due simply to falling 
farm prices—farm prices in March 1957 were 22 percent lower than 
in 1952. 

Realized gross farm income dropped by $4.7 billion from $38.4 bil- 
lion in 1951 to $33.7 billion in 1956. This is a basic measure and cause 
of depression in rural America. In 1956 farm families had nearly 
$5 billion less to spend to buy goods from local merchants and coop- 
eratives and goods and services for family living. Retailers in rural 
America had billions less in sales, and they in turn had billions less 
from which to pay taxes, hire employees, and buy from wholesalers 
and manufacturers. In summary, the decline in farm prices is the 
reason that all rural America is an increasingly depressed area and 
is becoming more and more a distressed area. 

I realize, however, that the question of farm prices is not now before 
this committee and th: at we are not now dealing with general remedies 
for the plight of American agriculture. In other words, we are not 
here and now considering assistance for all the rural depressed areas 
but just for those that are in the worst distress. We are trying here 
to help those farm areas of chronic distress where people would still 
be in trouble even if we had a farm program that gave us general farm 
prosperity. 

There is an underlying problem in these areas of persistent and de- 
bilitating rural poverty which is simply compounded by the general 
farm depression. This problem of chronic rural poverty has been 
given extensive study by the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 
Mr. Patton presented a statement to that committee in November 1955 
in which he presented an analysis of available data that pointed up 
the size and nature of the problem. In that statement, he said: 

Published official data are not yet available to make a complete analysis of the 
size and character of the chronic poverty among family farm operators in 1955. 
However, publication of census tabulations for Arkansas and some other States 
provide some basis for assessing the trends. 

The number of low-income, part-time farms in Arkansas dropped from 26,713 
in 1950 to 20,104 in 1954. The number of commercial farms with gross sales of 
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products of less than $5,000 fell by almost one-third, from 97,500 to 67,200. This 
occurrence would indicate progress if large numbers of these families had 
climbed to higher income status. 


Comparison of census figures for 1954 with 1950 for number of family farms 
with gross income from sale of products of more than $5,000 indicates that very 


little, if any, of such a hopeful trend did occur. The number of farm units in 
Arkansas with sales of products between $5,000 and $25,000 per year rose by 


only 4,400 for 1950-54. 


At least 30,000 or more low-income full- and part-time farm families in 
Arkansas did not climb to a higher farm income status but left farming entirely. 


Over the same period of years the number of farm production units with sales 
of more than $25,000 almost doubled. 


NOT DUE TO ELIMINATION OF SHARECROPPER SYSTEM 


Nor were these trends due to the elimination of the sharecropper plantation 
system of farming in bottom-land areas of the State. The number of share- 
croppers in Arkansas dropped by less than 6,000 from 1950 to 1954, and in the 
latter year there were still 23,000 sharecroppers in the State. For other tenure 
groups the drop in numbers were 7,000 fewer crop-share tenants, 1,000 fewer 
part owners, 2,000 fewer cash tenants, and 16,000 fewer full owners. 

Altogether there were 10,000 fewer nonwhite farm operators and nearly 30,000 
fewer white farm operators in Arkansas in 1954 than in 1950. 


TEXAS SHOWS SAME TRENDS 


In Texas, for which 1955 census data have also been published, there was 
practically no increase in the number of farm units with gross sales of more 
than $25,000. 

However, the number of Texas farms with gross sales of less than $5,000 
dropped from 141,000 to 112,000, while the number of farms with sales between 
$5,000 and $25,000 dropped from 72,500 to 57,100. 

The number of tenant farmers in Texas dropped by 24,000 and the number 
of full-owner operators dropped by 14,000. 

The same trends indicated by these Arkansas and Texas figures are also 
mirrored by 1955 census figures that have been published for Oklahoma, Wis- 
econsin, Minnesota, Montana, Kansas, Colorado, North and South Dakota, and 
Tennessee. 

This admittedly incomplete data suggests that the size of the problems of 
chronic farm poverty has primarily been reduced not by improved status on the 
farm. Rather, there is less farm poverty because so many poor farm families 
have been forced off their farms. 

Nothing has happened since 1955 to reverse the trend about which 
Mr. Patton spoke at that time. Farm families have continued to be 
forced off the farm and thousands of those who remain are still trying 
to earn a living in farming when they simply do not have the land 
and other resources adequate to support the effort. 

The problems of low income and poverty are not contined to rural 
areas, but the concentration of these problems is much worse in rural 
areas than elsewhere. While farm operator families represent only 
about one-seventh of all the family units in the Nation, they included 
more than one-half of all the families with incomes of less than 
$2,000 in 1953. And that is not the worst of it. One-eighth of all 
farm operator families had cash incomes of less than $1,000 in 1953. 
This includes income from earnings off the farm as well as on the 
farm. In addition to these farm operator families, there were some 
2 million hired farmworkers with estimated average annual earnings 
of less than $1,000. Taking both the farm operators and hired work- 
ers into account, it appears that there are some 3 million families in 
rural areas trying to subsist on less than $1,000 a year. 

We in the Farmers Union are devoted to the family-type or family- 
size farm. We believe it to be the backbone of American agriculture 
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and an important bulwark of our free society. So we give a lot of 
attention to the problems of rural people in terms of family-size 
farms. We know that under present conditions and present farm 
policies it is difficult if not impossible for a farm family to make a 
decent living when they have a family-size farm to make it on. And 
the unfortunate pe ople who are trying to make a go of it on a farm of 
less than family size have virtually no » chance at all. 

In 1955, the Department of Agriculture prepared a report on the 
problems of low-income farmers entitled “Development of Agricul- 
ture’s Human Resources. This report contained an excellent analysis 
of this problem, although it left something to be desired in its recom- 
mended remedies. I would like to quote a pertinent excerpt from that 
report as to the scope and nature of the problem, as follows: 

There are nearly a thousand counties in the United States where more than 
half of the farmers ure mainly dependent on the income from small, poorly 
paying farms, What they are up against in innumerable cases, is lack of enough 
good land, lack of equipment, lack of credit facilities, and often lack of the man- 
agement information and skill which might open wider opportunity to them. 
In other cases, part- or full-time off-farm employment may be their best oppor- 
tunity. With better information, training, sometimes credit, sometimes job 
opportunities off the farm, they can achieve a reasonably good living. They can 
thereby contribute a larger part to the community and national welfare. 

The report included a number of recommendations for meeting the 
problem of low-income farm areas. Among other things, it recog- 
nized that “industrial development offers some opportunities in a num- 
ber of rural areas which now lack the means of good income.” How- 
ever, the report did not propose that the Federal Government do 
anything much about it. It did suggest that “State and local assist- 
ance and counseling for developing local industry should be ex- 
panded.” It also intimated that the Federal Government might help 
on some of the fringe problems involved in establishing new indus- 
tries, such as collecting data as to the labor supply and assisting in 
industrial research. In short, while the report endorsed the principle 
of industrial development in low-income farm areas, it exuded an 
air of “let George do it.” 

Subsequent to this report in 1955, a rural development program was 
established in the Department of Agriculture. This program pur- 
ports to provide assistance of various kinds for low-income rural 
areas. It has been accompanied by a considerable amount of publicity 
and many meetings in various States. Its accomplishments thus far 
appear to be limited. Insofar as increased industrialization is con- 
cerned, it has achieved no significant results of which we are aware. 

Tn all fairness, we will say that we do not think the Department of 
Agriculture should be blamed too much for a failure to bring industry 
to rural areas. This is not the kind of undertaking for which the 
Department of Agriculture is equipped. The development of indus- 
try in new locations is a highly specialized business. It requires spe- 
cial skills and a vigorous approach. Moreover, it requires money. 
You are not likely to find a real solution to the problems of distressed 
areas in a cutrate bargain basement—the problems are much too big 
and much too tough for that. 

We think it will be very wise for the Congress to place the adminis- 
tration of this program in a separate agency created for that purpose. 
This program cuts across the lines of several departments and agencies. 
Obv iously, it would be absurd for the Department of Agriculture to 
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administer such a program in urban areas. It would not be much 
better to have the Department of Commerce administering it in rural 
areas. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I invite the attention of your 
committee to the provisions of S. 1433 which would establish the 
sound comprehensive yardstick family farm credit program to buttress 
and bolster the bill you have before you, including a special compre- 
hensive family-farm development credit title specifically designed 
for application in the 500 most poverty-stricken fiom counties of the 
Nation. 

Moreover, this program needs to be conspicuous. It needs to be 
administered by someone who cannot let it get lost in the labyrinths of 
some great department. It needs to be so conspicuous that it cannot 
be neglected or allowed to fail. This program is much too badly 
needed and much too full of hope to be treated in routine fashion. 

I request that this report on the work of our National Planning 
Association Depressed Areas Subcommittee and the attached legisla- 
tive analysis memorandum called Family Farms are Losing be in- 
serted at this point in my statement. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate the Farmers Union’s wholehearted 
support of S. 964. We believe that it represents a happy marriage of 
the welfare of farm people and urban people. We hope that it will be 
speedily enacted. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Crark. Without objection, the attachments to your state- 
ment may be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The inate referred to follow :) 


Po.ticy STATEMENT BY THE NPA COMMITTEE ON DEPRESSED AREAS 


1. Chronic local unemployment is a national problem 


In the midst of the greatest prosperity we have ever known, many localities 
have been suffering from chronic unemployment. This unemployment presents a 
double threat to our way of life. It threatens our internal development, and it 
threatens our external security. 

It threatens our internal development because that development has been based 
on a continually growing domestic market.* If many people, through unemploy- 
ment, are removed from the market as full-scale consumers, our economy will not 
continue to grow as it might. Moreover, a powerful motive force in our eco- 
nomic growth has been our acceptance of equality of opportunity as a social goal. 
If opportunity is severly limited in many communities through no fault of the 
communities themselves, faith in our objectives will be impaired and the motive 
force which that faith supplies will be correspondingly weakened. 

Chronic unemployment threatens our external security both because it mars 
our posture and because it prevents us from realizing our full strength. The 
leaders of many hundreds of millions of the world’s people are hostile to us; one 
of their central doctrines is that unemployment is inherent in our system; hence 
any unemployment we experience is a propaganda success for those leaders. But 
of more tangible importance to our security is the loss of production and income 
and the dissipation of human effort resulting from our failure to utilize our full 
economic potential. It increases the costs of Government and the cold war borne 
by the employed groups. Unemployed people and unused capacity discourage 
our friends and encourage our foes. 

Clearly then, chronic unemployment anywhere in our economy is a matter of 
national concern, especially since local efforts to end this unemployment, even 


*The development of the United States has also been based upon taking advantage 
of changes which have resulted in the obsolescence of resources, locations, and personal 
skills. There is growing resistance to accepting such obsolescence as a price of progress. 
The program proposed by the committee, by assisting adaptation to change, would remove 
reistance to progress based upon fears of such obsolescence.—ALFRED C. NEAL. (See 
footnote 1, p. xii.) 
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when well organized and undertaken wholeheartedly over a considerable period 
of time, have almost always, as the accompanying report shows, fallen well short 
of complete success. 


2. The Federal Government should assume the responsibility for a vigorous pro- 
gram to remove chronic local unemployment, in collaboration with local and 
private programs directed toward the same end 


The most urgent recommendation of this committee is that the Federal Govern- 
ment establish soon some effective program for dealing with chronic local unem- 
ployment. Because many of the measures required may be new and because the 
interest of the public in results will be great, any program adopted should be set 
up and administered so as to encourage the maximum use of initiative on the 
part of those conducting it, and the maximum attention to whatever results are 
achieved. 

A Federal program should not supersede local programs directed to relieving 
local unemployment. On the contrary, it should supplement them, and should 
stimulate even more local effort than is now being directed toward this problem. 
It should help to call forth private efforts as well, some perhaps on a national 
scale, from corporations, unions, associations, and others with an interest in the 
situation. Federal policy should recognize chronic local unemployment as a 
national responsibility and should mobilize all efforts to its solution. 

Any program for the execution of such a policy is sure to be varied and adapted 
to local needs, as the following remarks on the elements of such a program make 
clear. Because of this complexity we give in the following sections only the 
elements around which policies may be formed. 


3. A positive Federal program for ending chronic local unemployment should 
undertake new and expanded activities providing for technical assistance, 
certain kinds of financing, and specific types of tar exemptions which would 
stimulate the expansion of business enterprises or encourage new businesses 
suitable for the respective areas 


The essential preliminary to an attack on chronic local unemployment is a 
thorough planning study of each area affected. This study is necessary to deter- 
mine what industries might be encouraged, what regional resources might be 
used, and what facilities might be developed. Studies of this kind are needed in 
the beginning of any program and should probably be put on a continuing basis, 
to turn up new opportunities and to plan for changing conditions.* In the course 
of these studies special requirements for public works may be uncovered. So 
some provision for special public works may become a part of any thorough 
program to relieve chronic unemployment. In any event, overall study and plan- 
ning from the community point of view is the needed background for any approach 
to the selection and stimulation of industries that will give the employment 
desired. The stimulation that can be offered is summed up under the three 
headings that follow. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Technical assistance to explore and encourage new business possibilities is 
the first type of assistance to be given these communities. Every type of technical 
skill, from the skill of the geologist to the skill of the travel promoter, can be 
directed to the determination of new business potentials in depressed areas and to 
the staffing and establishment of those that seem most promising. Work of this 
kind has been liberally and successfully financed by the Federal Government 
in its overseas economic-aid programs. The methods developed there can be 
appropriately applied to our own country. Existing business firms, especially 
if they are represented by small units, may be put in a position to employ more 
people through the provision of technical assistance in the form, for instance, of 
cost accounting and production studies, industrial design suggestions, and mar- 
keting studies. Businesses contemplating branch plants in depressed areas may 
be stimulated to action by technical assistance directed to labor market studies 
and studies of the availability of services and facilities. Similar assistance 
should also be given the “sick industries” to enable them to diagnose their dif- 
ficulties, consider and plan for their expansion and revotalization. Technical 


*While no program can or should endeavor to push back an inevitable economic or 
social trend, each of these studies should assume that any affected area with vigorous and 
cooperative local leadership has its place in the national economy until a thorough, re- 
alistic, and sympathetic exploration establishes the contrary.—LUTHER H. GULICK. 
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assistance need not be limited to the Federal Government. Private organiza- 
tions, both business and nonprofit, can supply aid of this kind more readily, per- 
haps, than they can supply any other kind, and they should be encouraged to do so. 


FINANCING 


A modern, one-story, general-purpose factory building available for rental or 
sale at a reasonable price has often served as an inducement to a manufacturer 
to locate in the area that offers it. The inducement is most often accepted by a 
manufacturer who is expanding into a new area, is sometimes accepted by an al- 
ready establish firm that otherwise might expand elsewhere, but is rarely of 
critical importance to a firm that is just getting started. Throughout the country 
there are many local funds for building such plants and a number of private 
or public sources of additional fuids at the State level. It is possible that the 
Federal Government might enter this field of new-plant financing in depressed 
areas either through primary loans, through supplementary loans, or through 
the guaranty of loans made by private agencies.* 

Public financing of private industry beyond the facilitation of loans secured by 
land and general-purpose buildings raises serious questions both of principle and 
of practice. The need of the depressed area may determine the principle to be 
applied, while the methods for supplying such financing in a satisfactory manner 
may be conceivably worked out.** What must be recognized here is that he re- 
vitalization of old industry and the creation of new industry in the desired places 
will frequently call for financing that goes far beyond land and buildings, and 
that is not available in adequate amounts or on acceptable terms from private 
sources. Such financing has on special occasions been supplied by the Federal 
Government in its foreign economic aid programs. The Federal Government 
should earnestly examine the possibilities of supplying such financing under ap- 
propriate circumstances at home. 


TAX ADVANTAGES 


Relief from taxation may be a powerful inducement to a company to expand 
its activities and thus to increase employment. <A form of tax relief that is 
popular because it is in effect merely a tax deferment is the permission some- 
times granted to defense industries to write off new facilities against current 
income more rapidly than would normally be allowed. This permission might 
be given to any industries making new investments in areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment. Other tax concessions may also be considered. 


j. Migration and relief may often be necessary palliatives to chronic local 
unemployment, but cannot be accepted as solutions to the problem 

The migration of people from areas afflicted by chronic unemployment to 
areas where there is a lively demand for labor is going on all the time. It is 
“nature’s way” of solving the depressed area problem. But, like most laissez 
faire solutions, it takes a very long time and is painful to those involved in it 
To accelerate migration by offering subsidies to those moving would hasten 
the depreciation of the values of homes and facilities in the depressed areas, 
and would bring distress to families who gave up their old associations. And 
many, who for purely economic reasons should move, would refuse to move. 
So the further destruction of economic and secial values that would result from 
increased migration should not be encouraged until all other measures have 
failed. Subsidized migration is a last resort, an acknowledgement that the unem 
ployment problem cannot be solved in local terms.* 


* There should be no need for primary financing by the Federal Government. Any 
community which cannot raise some “seed corn” capital itself is not likely to be able to 
make good use of Federal loans anyway. Second-mortgage loans or partial guaranties 
of loans made by private institutions would be sufficient help from the Federal Govern- 
ment.—ALFRED C, NEAL. 

**In my opinion, it is extremely doubtful whether acceptable solutions can be found 
to the problems raised by this suggestion.—ARTHUR MOORE. 

*Such migration is extremely destructive of private and public investments and of social 
institutions. Therefore, economically enforced migration on a consderable scale should 
be regarded as a last resort in any locality. Thus while subsidies for migration or specially 


Footnote continued on following page. 
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Relief meanwhile is needed by those who cannot find jobs elsewhere or who 
do not choose to go seek them at the cost of abandoning their homes. This relief 
may be direct—through the extension of unemployment insurance benefits—or 
it may be provided in the form of work relief. And any such relief can be sup- 





extended unemployment payments for migrants might be desirable in a few extreme situa- 
tions, it is more probable that such inducements would hasten the depreciation of homes 
and facilities and would appeal more to those who ought not to move than to those who 
might better migrate. Subsidized migration is a last resort and should be considered only 
after a most careful general economic and industrial regional survey, as suggested above.— 
LUTHER H. GULICK. 

Federal discussions and consideration of the problems of distressed areas in the postwar 
years resulted from union petitions and from the appeals of the political leaders in these 
areas, particularly textile communities, which sought assistance in obtaining Federal con- 
tracts, public works, and other aids for increasing employment in these localities. Imag- 
inative study and planning are necessary to help create new locational advantages for 
many of the distressed areas. New publie facilities and services are often necessary pre- 
liminaries to make an area attractive to new industry or accessible to markets or able to 
serve as a new source of raw material. Distressed areas are often unable to finance these 
developments from their own revenues. 

Another approach to the problem of assisting distressed or contracting areas is that of 
assistance to contracting or stagnant industries by helping them find new markets and 
new uses for their products or services or otherwise strengthening their competitive posi- 
tion and capacity for growth. Provisions for such activities are contained in the bills 
adopted by the Senate and the House Banking Committee during the 84th Congress, 
2d session.--SOLOMON BARKIN. 

I cannot agree with the recommendation of the committee that it is the responsibility 
of the Federal Government to assume a vigorous program to remove chronic local unem- 
ployment. 

1. Lawrence, Mass., happens to have been tagged with the dubious honor of being 
the No. 1 depressed area and then No. 1 labor surplus area of the United States. This 
has been talked about for more than 7 years and yet the Federal Government and the 
State government, with Democratic and Republican administrations, have failed to help 
in any way to alleviate the condition. The only exception to the above statement was 
when the Internal Revenue Service established a branch office employing approximately 
500 persons in Lawrence. 

2. It is true that areas of chronic unemployment are more than a challenge to charity or 
to expediency, but the challenge must be met by local interests and local groups. It has 
been met in that way in Lawrence, which is today a labor shortage area rather than a labor 
surplus area. Lawrence today has less than 2,000 persons unemployed and the average 
length of unemployment claims is less than 3 weeks. 

The Federal Government’s programs have not been effective, as is illustrated by an 
analysis of the privately controlled Massachusetts Business Development Corp. and the 


Small Business Administration. In 2 years’ time the Massachusetts Business Development 
Corp. has loaned approximately $8 million to business in the Commonwealth with most of 
it going to small businesses and doing so with a small operating profit. During the same 


period the Small Business Administration made 32 loans, exclusive of disaster loans, for a 
total loan of $1,300,000. 

Private development corporations along the line of the Massachusetts Business Develop- 
ment Corp. and those of the other New England States are a better answer than any 
Federal assistance 

On the question of giving tax advantages, it seems grossly unfair to existing business 
and industry, and, in certain States such as Massachusetts, any advantage on real-estate 
taxes is specifically prohibited by law. 

Lawrence has come back through the help of the people in the city and not through the 
help of any outside agency of the Federal Government. 

I am unalterably opposed to the constant demand that the Federal Government step in 
and take care of any siven situation, whether it be chronic unemployment, chronic crop 
loss, or chronic business loss. 

No program adopted by the Federal Government will ever be effective without the sincere 
desire on the part of local interests to see to it that the job of alleviating chronic unem- 
ployment or any other chronic difficulty is taken care of on a local basis.—Kurtz M. 
HANSON. 

Chronic unemployment has persisted in many localities throughout the United States, 
even when the American economy as a whole has been very prosperous. Even most ener- 
gvetic local efforts have not succeeded in eliminating the serious distress in these areas of 
ehronie unemployment. 

Clearly, some further impetus is needed to meet this problem. Only the Federal Govern- 
ment has the resourees to initiate an effective program. 

While the accompanying statement discusses a number of aspects of such a program, I 
would like to emphasize the following points which I do not feel are adequately covered. 

1. There is a definite role for Federal financial assistance. Federal assistance, if prop- 
erly applied can be used to supplement the efforts of private lenders to induce firms to settle 
in depressed areas. The statement seems to me to be deficient in considering this aspect 
of the Federal program. 

2. Greater consideration should be given those who suffer most from the unemployment— 
the workers themselves—who quickly find that they have exhausted all State unempley- 
ment insurance benefits. Some type of Federal supplementation may be needed for these 
workers. 

3. While public works are an important part of a Federal program, they should not be 
instituted as “work relief,” but projects should be judged on their own merit to determine 
whether they would help to improve the economy of an area concerned. 


Footnote continued on following page. 
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plemented by job retraining services and improved placement services. Work 
relief can be given either on public works or through the direction of Govern- 
ment procurement contracts to local firms. But even the more useful forms 
of work relief are no true substitute for unsubsidized employment, which must 
be the main objective of any program for relieving depressed areas. 


5. Areas of chronic unemployment are more than a challenge to charity or to 
expediency. They offer exceptional opportunities for economic and adminis- 
trative progress in our society 


The foregoing brief review of the elements of a program for dealing with areas 
of chronic unemployment makes it clear that any such program would be con- 
fronted with many opportunities and with much uncharted territory. The need 
for action should be sufficient endorsement of an experimental approach. No 
one can now tell what new and rewarding activities may be created by the 
vigorous application of brainpower and money power to areas that now seem 
forlorn. Many years ago the rise of a Connecticut city was attributed directly 
to its lack of natural resources. ‘The prosperity of Waterbury,” a historian 
wrote, “has been due primarily to the poorness of the soil in the country around 
it.” The depressed areas today offer a similar challenge to ingenuity and de- 
termination. They may come to be an important part of the endless frontier 
our dynamic economy is constantly probing. 


MEMBERS OF THE NPA SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON DEPRESSED AREAS * 


H. Christian Sonne (Chairman) president, South Ridge Corp. 

William Batt, Jr., executive secretary, Toledo Industrial Development Council, 
Ine. 

John A. Baker, legislative secretary, National Farmers’ Union. 

Solomon Barkin, director of research, Textile Workers’ Union of America. 

Clyde Brewster, Brewster Motors, Inc. 

Victor C. Diehm, president, Northeast Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Commission. 


4. The Federal program must be careful that it does not improve employment opportuni- 
ties in one community at the expense of another. For this reason, loans or any other type 
of assistance should not be given to any firm which would locate in a depressed area by clos- 
ing down or moving its operation from any other community in the United States.—PETER 
HENLE. 

I have a number of reservations with respect to this statement. 

1. As written, the statement places too much weight on Federal responsibility and initia- 
tive, as distinct from State and local responsibility and initiative, 

2. The most important aid the Federal Government can provide is in connection with 
research and planning of the kind referred to under section 3 of the statement. Such aid 
might include the services of qualified Government experts as well as grants (preferably on 
a matching busis) to help finance necessary local studies. 

3. The provision of “technical assistance” can likewise be of great value under certain 
circumstances. However, the Federal effort should not be to supply the technical assist- 
ance directly, but rather to mobilize the technical resources of private organizations. 

4. The provision of special financial incentives, including tax concessions, to encourage 
businesses to locate or expand in distressed areas, raises grave problems. There is always 
a great danger that inducements of this kind can result in the location of industries in 
areas that will make for permanent high costs. Realistic policies should seek to capitalize 
on the assets of the community or area, rather than to provide artificial and largely tempo- 
rary offsets to its liabilities. Only by building on the basis of assets can stable, long-time 
results be achieved. 

5. In many cases, poorly conceived, inadequate, or restrictive management or labor 
policies are among the most important factors contributing to the creation of distressed 
areas. Where this is the case, no amount of effort at the economic, financial, or technical 
level is likely to have more than a palliative effect. This points again to the overriding 
importance of dealing with distressed-area problems on a local basis and largely through 
the initiative and responsibility of local groups. 

6. None of the foregoing is intended to minimize the seriousness of the distressed-area 
problem. In dealing with that problem, however, emphasis needs to be kept on the primary 
responsibility of those closest to the scene of action and those most personally and inti- 
mately concerned with the welfare of the area. There is a role for the Pederal Government 


to play, but it is one of encouraging, strengthening, and counseling local efforts, rather 
than one which will supplant or undermine local responsibility. To my mind, the state- 
ment as written inclines much more to the latter direction than to the former.—JAMES C, 
WortTHY. 

1 Footnotes by members of the special committee are identified by name and are indicated 
by an asterisk in the committee policy statement and in Mr. Miernyk’s report. Numerically 
designated footnotes in the report are by Mr. Miernyk. 
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B. L. England, president, Atlantic City Electric Co. 

Harold Furst, regional economist, Bank of America. 

Luther H. Gulick, president, Institute of Public Administration. 

Kurtz M. Hanson, president, Champion International Co. 

Peter Henle, assistant director of research, AFL-CIO. 

Isador Lubin, commissioner of labor, New York State Department of Labor. 

Arthur Moore, Washington, D. C. 

Alfred C. Neal,* president, Committee for Economic Development. 

Charles E. Oakes,** president, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 

Eric Peterson, general secretary-treasurer, International Association of Ma- 
chinists, AFL-CIO. 

Laurence C. Plowman, vice president, Textron, Inc. 

Richardson Wood, J. Walter Thompson Co. 

Henry S. Woodbridge, president, Todd-AO Corp. 

J.C. Worthy, vice president, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


{Legislative Analysis Memorandum No. 57-11, Supplement No. 2, February 18, 1957] 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
FAMILY FARMS ARE LOSING (3d REVISION ) 


Family farms lost ground to industrialized agricultural production units be- 
tween 1950 and 1954 according to the 1955 Census of Agriculture. Industrialized 
farming units increased by 26 percent in numbers. The number of family farms 
dropped by 11 percent. (See table 1.) 

The ratio of the number of family farms to the number of industralized units 
dropped from 34 to 1 in 1950 to 24 to 1 in 1954. 








TABLE 1 

a io aieaaiditiaaniicmaaiatnee ——— _ caianepniaccitidiceaiisipaigeian 

Thousands Change 

| eo ae | 

1954 1950 | Number Percent 
—- ae seems ee wal ee | 
Commercial family farms !_._.-.-- 3, 193 | 3, 598 —405 —l1 
Industrialized factory farms ? ; 134 | 106 +28 +26 
Ratio, family farms to factory farms . 24:1 | POUL Gace isl acoeeies pected 
Pati COMTI CIDE TOOT ae oo ik oo ic sca aici ecco arcane dee 3, 327 3, 704 —377 —10 





1 Gross sales of products less than $25,000. 
? Gross sales of products more than $25,000. 


Industrialized farming units are increasing more rapidly in the Northern 
and Western States and less rapidly in the South. The number of family 
farms, however, is decreasing at a more rapid rate in the Western and Southern 
States than in the North. 

Largest percentage gains in number of industrialized units occured in North 
Carolina, 100 percent; Indiana, 96 percent; and Arkansas, 94 percent. Among 
the States with more than a 35 percent increase in number of factories in the 
fields were: Arizona, Washington, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Oregon, and Wisconsin. 

Largest percentage losses in number of family farms: Arizona, 48 percent; 
Arkansas, 23 percent; Texas, 21 percent; and Tennessee, 18 percent. Among 
the States losing 10 percent or more of their family farms were: Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, New. 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont 
and Washington. (Appendix table 1.) 


BOTH TENANTS AND OWNERS LOST OUT 


“© 


There was a drop of 353,000 in the number of full-owner-operated farms, a drop 
of 276,000 in the number of tenant-operated farms and an increase of 32, 
in the number of part-owner-operated farms. 





*Action on this report was taken while Mr. Neal was first vice president, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston. 

**Mr. Oakes did not sign the policy statement, but has approved the publication of the 
report. 
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TABLE 2 
Thousands Change from 1950 to 1954 
1954 1950 Thousands} Percent 
IT III in ooo occ natcn ccncasencsécdcced 2, 737 3, 090 —353 —i1 
INE COI sid cack ches kkdnadonandedneeees 857 25 +32 +4 
Nd 55 ts ht deeceb awd ia nbicnness 1, 168 1, 444 —276 —19 


FIRM PRICE SUPPORTS SAVED FAMILY FARMS 


The strengths and weaknesses of the 1950-54 price-support programs are 
mirrored in what happened to different types of farms. 


TABLE 3 

| Thousands Change 

1954 1950 Number | Percent 
la eas eae eee en ima ed diss 
Cash grain farms.._............. 538 | 433 | +105 | +24 
Dairy farms We cen abe athkcoe an 549 | 601 | —52 -y 
Livestock farms .-- -- Liss Tete 695 808 “13 | —14 
General farms i oo i | 348 496 | —148 | —30 

| | 


Cash grain farms with Income protected by firm price supports during the 4 
years, increased in numbers by 24 percent. Dairy farmers, placed on the slid- 
ing scale in 1954, decreased in numbers by 9 percent, while livestock farmers 
(hogs, cattle, and sheep) without price supports dropped by 14 percent in num- 
bers. Hardest hit were general diversified farms whose numbers dropped by 
almost one-third (30 percent). This situation was widesjread and general in 
nearly all States. 

LOWEST INCOME FAMILY FARMS HARDEST EI1 


The number of relatively adequate family farms in the United States was only 
4 percent larger in 1954 than in 1950. Almost one-{ifth of the family farms with 
less than $5,000 sales disappeared. Obviously, this drop in nuimbers of low-in- 
couie family farms did not result in any substantial way from movement into 
hicher income groups because the number of those increased by only 42,000. The 
number of low-income family farms dropped by almost a half million, but the 
number of higher income family farms increased by only 438,000. 

The number of “adequate” family farms decreased in the western States and by 
far the largest increase in such farms was in the South. The number of “in- 
adequate” family farms decreased in all these sections. 


TABLE 4 


Thousands of farms Change 
1954 1950 Nuinber Percent 
Family farms with sales $5,000 to $25,000 1, 155.5 its 31 +43, 2 +4 
Family farms with sales $250 to $5,000_ _- 2, 037. 2 2, 486. 2 —449. 0 —18 


As a matter of fact, the number of higher (above $5,000 of sales) income 
family farms decreased in a larger number of States than States where such 
farins increased in numbers. Only in North Carolina and Florida was there 
a very large increase in numbers of the higher income family farms. 

Relatively adequate family farms (those with sales of products between 
$15,000 to $25,000) held their own in numbers relatively well between 1950 and 
1954. Grossly inadequate family farms (those with sales of products of $250 
to $5,000) dropped in numbers in every State but North Dakota (appendix table 
III). The only State with a relatively large increase of ‘‘adequate family farms” 
was North Carolina; the only State with a relatively large decrease in numbers 
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of “adequate family farms” was Oklahoma. In the other States there was little 
change between 1950 and 1954 in the numbers of relatively adequate family 
farms. 

The big drop in numbers of family farms came in the below $5,000 gross cash 
income groups. 

If the numbers of these low-income farm families had dropped because they 
had moved up the income scale this would be a happy situation. But, obviously, 
that did not happen. The big drop in numbers of low-income farm operator 
families reflects the fact that these families quit farming entirely. 

The drop in numbers of low-income family farms in the different States ranged 
from a low of about 6 percent in Colorado to a high of almost 30 percent in 
Arkansas, with the largest number of States in the 20 to 25 percent decrease 
range. 

LOWEST INCOME FARM FAMILIES NOT HELPED BY OFF-FARM WORK 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson has stated that drops in farm income has 
not hurt farm families because they have been able to obtain remunerative 
and attractive off-farm work. However, census figures reveal that the lowest 
income farm families able to obtain at least 100 days or more of off-farm work 
did not increase, but rather decreased, from 1950 to 1954. The number of farms 
the census calls part-time farms (which might better be named “part-time 
farms with very low farm income”) actually decreased by 67,000 during the 
4 years (appendix table IV). Only in Arkansas was there a large decrease in 
the number of part-time farms and only in Texas was there a large increase. 

There appears to have been an increase, in some States, in number of farmers 
with product sales of more than $2,000 who do off-farm work. Or to put it more 
accurately, in some of these States there has been an increase in the number 
of part-time farmers with gross cash farm incomes above $2,000. The only 
sizable increases are in Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
and Texas (appendix table IV). 

Nationwide, the number of farmers with gross farm incomes who worked off 
the farm for 100 days or more increased by 118,000. The number of farmers 
who worked off the farm between 1 and 99 days per year increased by 159,000, 


TABLE 5 


Thousands Change 
Group . 
1954 1950 Thousands Percent 
Worked 100 days or more off farm: 

Gross farm income less than $2,000 575 642 —67 —10 
Gross farm income more than $2,000 759 641 +118 +18 
Total : 1, 334 1, 283 +51 44 
Worked 1 to 99 days off farm 820 661 +159 | +24 
Total who worked off farm 2, 154 1, 944 +210 | y +11 


Proportion of farmers in different groups who worked off farm 100 days or more 


Group 1954 1950 


Percent Percent 
| 


Gross farm income less than $2,000 58 
Gross farm income more than $2,000 ya! 


48 
22 


co 


The proportion of all farmers who worked off the farm between 1 and 99 
days increased from 15 percent in 1950 to 21 percent in 1954. The proportion of 
all farmers who worked off farm 1 or more days increased from 45 percent in 
1950 to 55 percent in 1954. 

To put this another, and somewhat more meaningful way, there was a 4-percent 
increase in the number of part-time farmers (those who worked more than 
100 days off the farm per year regardless of income). And a 24-percent increase 
in the number of approximately full time farmers who worked off their farms 
for 1 to 99 days during the vear. 
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APPENDIX TABLE I 
[Thousands] 








Industrialized 

















Family farms (gross sales $250 to agricultural pro- 
$25,000) duction units (gross _ sales 
| $25,000 and more) 
| 
State 
Change Change 
1954 | 1950 |_ ee erie se OM, IY ns es at 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
NE ic ccebdrocamaies tas 85.5 111.2} —25.7 —%3 | 33] 1.7 +1.6 +94 
Colorado_______- 23.2| 328] —40 —12| 27) 3.5 | iB —23 
Idaho. -_-_.. 28.9 | 30. 7 | —1.8 | —6 2.3 7 +.6 +35 
Illinois_. .- | 138.2 153.8} —15.6] -10! 96] 69 +2.7 +39 
Indiana --__- | 110.6] 120.6) —10.0 | —8/ 45] 2.3 +2. 2 +96 
RNs 52 oso. | 167.9] 180.4] —12.5 —7| 10.3] 7.3 +3.0 +4] 
Kansas 98.8} 1088] 10.0} —-9} 3.6) 3.6 0 0) 
Kentucky- -| 122.0] 133.6| 116 | -9/ .8| 1.0 —.2 | —20 
Michigan 96.7 | 105.8 | —9.1 | —9 1.5 1.0 +.5 +50 
Minnesota |} 143.6 154.9 —11,3 | —-7| 30] 22 +.8 +36 
Montana__- 25.1 | 28.2 | —3.1 —ll1 2.6 1.8 +. 8 +44 
Nebraska. 89.8 | 96. 4 —6.6 | —7 4.2 3.5 +.7 +-20 
New Mexico . 10.6 12.8 —2.2 | 17 1.5 1.3 r.2 +15 
North Carolina | 180.2! 193.0 —12.8 —6§ | 1.0 5 +. 5 -+-100 
North Dakota | 58.5 | 61.6 —3.1 —5 1.1 1.0 1.4 +10 
PD sis Senes 120. 5 132.7 | —12.2 } —9| 3.0 1.8 +1.2 +67 
Oklahoma. 72.6| 80.8} 82 —10/ 1.5] 1.8 —.3 —17 
Oregon__- 29.1 | 32.2 —3.1 —10 3.1 2.2 +.9 +-41 
Pennsylvania 79.6 86. 1 —6.5 —8 2.8 2.1 +.7 +33 
South Dakota_ 58. 4 61.2 —2.8 —5 1.5 1.6 —.1 —6 
‘Tennessee - |} 123.9 151.8 —27.9 —18 6 7 —.] —14 
Texas_...- | 169.1 | 213.3 —44.2 | —21 13.2 | 12.9 +.3 +-2 
Utah__ 7 14.3 16.1 —1.8 —11 0.8 y —.] —11 
Virginia 69.5 76.5 —7.0 —9 1.9 1.6 +.3 +19 
Washington___- 30. 7 37.3 —6.6 —17 5.7 3. 1 +2. 6 | +84 
Wisconsin. _-____- 133.6) 114.7 —11.1 —8 1.5 1.1 +.4 +36 
Wyoming 8.7 9.5 —.8 —8 9 1.0 a 10 
The West 254.2 20. 9 — 36. 7 —13 | 40.2 31.6 +8. 6 +-27 
The North_--- .| 1,560.1 | 1,726.0 —156.9 —9 | 58.7 | 44.8 +13.9 +31 
The South 1,369.4 | 1,581.6 | —212.2 | —13 | 35.1 29.1 +6.0 +21 
APPENDIX TABLE II 
(Thousands of farm units] 
Cash grain Dairy Livestock General 
State i aie a a Ba he Bee ote 
1954 | 1950 1954 1950 1954 | 1950 1954 1950 
Arkansas. _- 5 | 4 7 7 11 | 13 3 | 8 
Colorado- -- - 5 | 9 3 3 13 | 12 5 | 6 
Idaho-__-_- 8 | 7 7 6 5 6 7 8 
Tilinois__- 7 Z 69 60 13 | 16 44 51 16 25 
Indiana_ ---_- 39 | 25 12 16 36 46 18 28 
lowa- - -- 40 | 26 § 8 105 120 21 28 
Kansas 54 | 41 8 9 25 37 13 22 
Kentucky - 5} 2 s 9 16 27 14 24 
Michigan 21 | 15 38 46 10 11 15 19 
Minnesota 34 | 25 50 50 28 36 28 38 
Montana 12 | 10 2 2 11 13 3 3 
Nebraska_- 35 | 33 3 3 42 43 13 18 
Nevada_.--. 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 
New Mexico 1 | 2 1 1 6 6 1 1 
North Carolina 5 | 3 6 5 7 6 10 12 
North Dakota 39 39 3 3 s 10 8 10 
Obio a 36 22 26 33 29 34 21 31 
Oklahoma 20 20 7 8 22 25 11 17 
Oregon _. 4 4 6 7 6 6 5 6 
Pennsylvania 3 7 38 44 9 8 ll 12 
South Dakota_ 18 14 2 2 28 35 ll 2 
Tennessee. 3 | 2 15 15 17 23 14 22 
NE. . « 14 17 8 9 48 48 17 23 
Utah_ 1 2 4 4 5 4 3 4 
Virginia_ 3 | 2 8 8 13 14 7 a 
Washington_ 7 6 9 11 4 5 3 3 
Wisconsin 4 2 107 116 10 11 7 9 
Wyoming... 1 2 1 1 6 6 1 1 
The North_- 422 320 413 461 440) 526 204 282 
The South 71 63 90 93 186 211 111 174 
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[Thousands of farms] 




















ro- | Relatively adequate family Inadequate family farms 
les | farms (sales $5,000 to $24,999) | (sales of less than $5,000 
State 
= - - - —_ | — 
| 1954 | 1950 | Change | 1954 1950 | Change 
| | 
~ ——- ot | | | | 
DUNNO 8. 5 cinnncatien ot a ae : 18. 1 13.7 +4, 4 | 67.2 | 97.5 | —30.3 
it Colorado........... pid ieks caren | Sea. oe —2.5 | 14.7| 16.2 =1.5 
— hati aaa hisses ‘ eRe! 15.9 | 14.8 | +1.1 13.0 | 15.9 | —2.9 
POM, «sco cnee : 83.6 85.9 —2.6 54.6 67.9 | —13.3 
See whwadiepebiesies 52.6 | | +47) 580) 727] 147 
OR cig SS caicaas paieaeaoas vie 112.0 | —.1 | 55.9 | 68.3 | —12.4 
Kansas. ....-. ae a a 48, 6 | 5. 4 | 50. 2 65. 4 —14.8 
Kentucky....--.-- ochre iat Sada 19.5 +1. 5 | 102. 4 | 115.6 | —13.2 
Wrichigan. . <3... 5 ..- 17 aS Se a 33. 4 | +6.1 | 63.3 | 78.6 | —15.3 
I ao ican Peal ae ders 70.5 —3.0 | 73.1 | 81.4 | —8.3 
anise ybcuakaehinad ons b uta woth 14.7 | +.3 11.4 | 13.8 | —2.4 
Nebraska_...........-- Satie: odious 50.8 | +2. 4 | 39.0 | 48. 0 —9.0 
New Mexico.........- 3 —1.0 | 6.3 | 7.5 =k 9 
North Carolina. ! +13. 5 | 146.8} 173.1 —26.3 
North Dakota_.-._....-.-- 8 —3.4 | 32.7 | 32. 4 2 
Ohio joa 2 +6. 6 68.2 | 87.2 | —19.0 
ORIGNOTS. Jctasuvesnesen a —2.4 | 49.5 | 65.3 | —15.8 
Oregon ineesaenitonicaie tae 4 | +.8 | 15.7 19.6 | —3.9 
Pennsylvania__ 8 | 1.4 | 44.8 | 52.7 | —7.9 
South Dakota 5 0 27.9 30.7 ey 
Tennessee 2 +1.2 111.7} 126.5} 148 
ee Bs ca —15.4 | 112.0 | 140.8 —28.8 
Utah. __... 8 —.4 | 8.5 | 9.9 —1.4 
Virginia i +. 9 57.3 | 65.1 | —8.2 
Washington - 8 0 15.9 | 22. 5 | —5.6 
Wisconsin 2 +2. 1 75.4 | 88.6 | —13.2 
pi) ae 5 -.3 4.2 | 4.7 —.5 
2 3 fC ee ees 5 —4.0 | 124. 6 157. 4 | —32.8 
el ONO dda cnnucdedwndemes 2 +19. 4 | 803.9 980.3 | —176. 4 
The South... - 7 +73.4 1, 108. 7 1, 348. 6 | —239 9 
APPENDIX TABLE IV 
— [Thousands] 
Higher income part-time 
Working 100 days or Part-time farms 
a off farm more work farms a 
State off farm 
Off farm | 100 days off 
50 1954 | 1949 | 1954 | 1949 | 1954 | 1950 | 1954 | 1949 | 1954 | 1949 
8 Arkansas 68 | 73 10 | 38 0| 27 | 46] 20 il 
° Colorado 18 17 10 9 { { 14 13 6 | 5 
- Idaho 2} 18{ 1 9 3 oT er Se 8 5 
= Illinois 65 64 33 34 13 16 52 18 20 | 18 
28 Indiana 75 69 51 46, 18 21 57 48 33 | 25 
2 lowa 61 51 21 19 7 8| 54 13 Mi) ii 
22 Kansas 52 60 25 29 9 9 43 51 16 | 20 
= Kentucky 79 77 45 46 24 26 55 51 | 21 | 20 
= Michigan 76 71 55 18 21 24 5 47 | 34 | 24 
38 Minnesota 60 53 25 22 10 11 | 50 42 | 15 11 
3 Montana i 12 6 5 2 2 9} 10] 4] 3 
18 Nebraska 30 25 9 8 3 4 27 21 6 | 4 
0 Nevada 1 1 1 1 l 1 | 1 | 1 
1 New Mexico 10} 10 7 6 3 3 7 v, 3 3 
12 North Carolina 111; 97] 67| 60] 28] 28] 83] 69] 39 2 
10 North Dakota | 15| 15 ‘ 5| 1 1] 4] 14] 3 4 
31 Ohio | 91 89 | 66 63 25| 28 66 61) 41 35 
6 Oklahoma 62 61 | 41 33 20 20 42 41 21 13 
> Oregon 32 34] 23 24 9 10 23 24) 14 14 
12 Pennsylvania 69} 72} 50] 54] 20] 23] 49] 49] 30 31 
12 South Dakota 17 16 4 5 1 2 16 14 | 3 | 3 
om Tenniessee | 94 86 58 52 34 35 60 51 24 17 
“ Texas 143 135 | 93 105 16; 40 97 89 47 | 65 
; Utah | 15 13 10 9| 4 4 11 9} 6] 5 
7 Virginia 69 67 49 48 22 21 47 46 27 27 
: Washineton 39|} 38] 30] 28 10 12} 29) 261] 20 16 
1 Wisconsin 61 58 31 27 9 11 52 7 22 16 
ia Wyoming J 5 4) 2 2 | 1 | 1 4 3 | 1 1 
282 | 
174 — - 
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Mr. Baker. In addition I want to say that I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity, as you are chairman of the subcommittee this morning, to 
welcome you to Washington. We think you are a very desir able and 
favorable addition to the policy-making people on Capitol Hill. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Mr. Baker. I appreciate 
your kind words. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, I was born and raised and sometimes as 
I say I even got my college education in what is called by most people 
a depressed rural area. In the sense that this bill is drawn all that 
northwest part of Arkansas should be subject either to a part of this 
urban rejuvenation or the rural redevelopment that is involved in the 
bill now before your committee. 

For a large number of years in my young life IT was an official in the 

Varm Security Administration trying in all of these low-income rural 
areas of the country to solve the proble ms that your committee is now 
wrestling with. It is not a problem that will be easily solved. It i 
not a problem that will be solved unless you make the effort you are 
with priority and prestige. By that I mean you are here dealing with 
people who, because of low income and historical disadvantages, are 
economically disadvantaged, and from the standpoint of public pro- 
grams they are politically inarticulate to a large extent. So they 
need the backing of a governmental administrative structure and a 
governmental program operation that takes it out of the routine 
category. Otherwise their problems are apt to be overlooked. 

I would like to commend the chairman for the very fine way in 
which you amd Senator Douglas brought out so strongly the incon- 
sistences in Under Secretary True Morse’s testimony of the other 
day. I would invite your reading of one of the columnists in the 
Washington News who gave a very careful account of your dis- 
cussion with Mr. Morse. 

Senator Crark. Could I interrupt you, Mr. Baker, in connection 
with Mr. Morse’s statement, to ask you whether you agree with the 
comments of the Bureau of the Budget which are quoted in Mr. 
Morse’s statement, and which I now quote: 


* * * amendment of the bill at this time to authorize loans and grants for 
rural low-income areas is not recommended, for three reasons: (1) The pro- 
posed area assistance program of the administration is selective and is designed 
primarily to deal with chronic unemployment. 

Is there not chronic unemployment in many of these rural areas with 
which you are familiar? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. There is both chronic unemployment and 
chronic underemployment. 

Senator Ciark. And in your experience would you say that this 
bill was as badly needed in many of the rural counties as it is in our 
more thickly populated urban areas ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir, and for exactly the same reasons. 

Senator CiarKk. I quote again from the Bureau of the Budget 
statement: 


(2) The proposed program requires substantial State or local financial par- 
ticipation ; there is strong doubt whether most rural areas could adequately meet 
these self-help qualifications. 

Would you comment on that? 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take the time of the 

committee to comment as fully as I would like to on that statement. 
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That statement is just about as wrong and as brutal a statement as 
could be made by a responsible public official, as I have seen in a long, 
long time. This is even more brutal than the President’s recommen- 
dation on how to handle the drought disaster. When you find peo- 
ple who are down and out your object is to try to help them and to 
help areas that are down and out, because they have so many people 
who are so economically disadvantaged. 

Now here comes a public official and says, “We are not going to help 
them because they are so badly off.” 

Senator Ciuark. You are familiar with the rural assistance pro- 
visions in S. 964 are you not ¢ 

Mr. Baer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crark. In your opinion are those provisions adequate to 
elicit the required amount of State and local financial participation 
or, to put it differently, do you know of your own knowledge of many 
a county where the requirements which would have to be met by the 
rural localities to which assistance is intended to be given by S. 964, 
could be met ¢ 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, no one of these programs could be con- 
sidered in a vacuum and in splendid isolation from all of the other 
programs of State and local governments and other proposed pro- 
grams which have been introduced in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. 

The very brief answer to your question is, “Yes.” This bill will be 
useful. It will be useful in connection with and go along with the 
bill which the chairman is also sponsoring, the y: ardstick family farm 
credit act which has a large title but which would add family farm 
development loan programs to the existing Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration program. 

Senator CLark. The National Farmers Union has branches in about 
how many States? 

Mr. Baker. About 30 

Senator Ciark. And those are the principal agricultural States of 
the Union, are they not? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. With some exceptions. 

Senator CLiark. In preparing your testimony did you have the bene- 
fit of the comments and recommendations of the branches which you 
have in each of those 30 States ¢ 

Mr. Baker. Mr, Chairman, this general subject matter of this 
hearing this morning is what led to the original organization of the 
Farmers Union in 1902, and it has been the subject of widespread 
discussions by local organizations, county organizations, and State 
organizations of the Farmers Union in the 55 years since its original 
organization. 

Senator CLark. So your testimony this morning represents not 
merely your own personal views but is based on the knowledge of lo- 

cal conditions funneled to you in Washington by branches in 30 agri- 
cuted al States of the country. Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Baxer. I would say, Mr. Chairman, I testified on a similar mat- 
ter to this just 20 years ago in February, before the House Agri- 
culture Committee in favor of what was then the Bankhead-Jones 
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bill. It has for 19 years been the Bankhead Farm Tenant Act. This 
bill you have before you is a logical extension of that same type of 
activity. 

I would not want to leave the stand on my oral statement without 
very strongly urging that the urban sections of this bill also be enacted. 
They are very important from the standpoint of farmers. It is very 
important that the pockets of chronic unemployment due to industrial 
and mining disadvantages be corrected, just as it is that the rural 
areas of redevelopment be corrected. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Baker, I want to quote again from the recom- 
mendations of the Bureau of the Budget, which are contained in 
Under Secretary Morse’s statement. I quote: 

(3) Appropriate methods need to be developed first for encouraging indus- 
trial types of economic development in rural areas; experience under the rural 
development and area assistance programs may well in time lead to adaptations 
meeting the special requirements of rural areas. 

I would like to ask you whether you think there is any need for 
further delay in extending assistance to these depressed rural areas ? 

Mr. Bake R. Mr. Chairman, a brief answer to your question is “ab- 
solutely no.” The reason why the answer is “No” is that if we go at 
this eel of trying to eliminate rural poverty in 2,000 rural 
counties that have poverty in the United States, 57 counties at a time, 
it will take so long that it will never be done. The bill that the chair- 
man has sponsored on the farm credit provision provides for an ex- 
perimental approach of 500 counties at a time, which even at that is 
smaller than it needs to be once it got under way. 

Senator Ciark. I show you a “chart which was introduced in the 

record as a part of Under Secretary Morse’s statement or testimony, 
entitled “Low Income and Rural Development, 1956-57,” and I call 
your attention to the black shaded areas on that chart which are 
called Rural Development Pilot Counties, and I ask you whether 
in your opinion the rural development work being done in those 
counties is an adequate substitute for the rural assistance program 
contained in S. 964? 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, it is most inadequate; most inadequate 
in many respects. 

Senator CLark. Would you tell us why ? 

Mr. Baker. It is inadequate, to begin with, Mr. Chairman, because 

this whole rural development program historically was developed 4 
years ago for the purpose of window dressing, to take people’s minds 
off the more crucial problem, at the moment, of farm income protec- 
tion and price-support legislation. It is inadequate because it is so 
small in terms of the total problem. It is inadequate because the 
areas that need this type of assistance are areas which in themselves 
do not possess, many times, the management and other leadership 
talents that are required; plus, and even more importantly, do not 
possess the public and local private funds and resources required to 
make a success of the program, unless buttressed by both technical 
and financial assistance, of which the Federal Government, with re- 
spect to these areas, is the only dependable source. 

Senator Ciark. I would like to read to you one more comment 
from Under Secretary Morse’s statement in which he said, and I 
quote: 
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Industries need to be expanded in areas of underemployed rural people. In- 
dustrial expansion should increase where people can live on small farms and 
work full or part time in factories. 

I take it that that statement of Under Secretary Morse would be 
confirmed by you? 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, I would not have used exactly the same 
language, but I think probably the Under Secretary and I are im agree- 
ment on the general principle. So many times, however, the Under 
Secretary, in saying something like that, makes it appear that he is 
trying to run everybody off the farms of the United States that I am 
reluctant to have my name associated with any statement of that 
type that I hear 

Senator Ciark. I can understand your reluctance, but I suggest you 
will agree with me that the objective which is sought by the Under 
Secretar y of Agriculture is accomplished at least in part by S. 964. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. C hairman, we are very strongly in support of the 
distressed areas bill, which covers both rural and urban areas. 

Senator CiarK. You are identifying 8. 964? 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. We are very strongly in favor of a 
similar bill which covers part of that area of subject matter by Con- 
gressman Brooks Hays of Arkansas. Congressman Brooks Hays and 
Senator Fulbright have for a long, long time taken a deep personal 
interest in trying to make improvements in rural America and in urban 
America of the ty pe now laid out in S. 964; and I hope that the com- 
mittee can push this through to enactment in this session of Congress. 

Senator CLrark. Thank you very much, Mr. Baker. Do you want to 
add anything else ? 

Mr. Baxer. I think not. 

Senator Ciark. It has been a great pleasure to have you here. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuark. We have a statement of the National Farmers’ 
Organizations for the record. 
( "The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL FARMERS’ ORGANIZATION BY RAY POWERS, NATIONAL 
IrrEcTOR, ROCKWELL City, IOWA 


Mr. Chairman, to begin with I would like to take this opportunity to again thank 
this committee fur inviting us to testify and hope they. will excuse us -for not 
being able to appear in person at this time. 

Again I would like to emphasize the NFO policy of supporting S. 964, the area 
redevelopment bill. We know from our own farm experience what is happening 
to our family-size farms and that something must be done to help those people 
for when they leave the farms they must turn to the factories. For example, 
my community had a complete crop failure last year and over half of the farmers 
and their wives are working in the cities, and now this has forced a gypsum 
plant to lay off a large number of men for they were able to mine more in 
the last few months than was possible ordinarily, because of more and cheaper 
help coming from the farm area. Now is when we need the help of S. 964 badly. 

In closing, the NFO, of which I am a national director, sincerely hopes S. 964 
will be most hearitly approved and passed. 


Senator Ciark. The hearing will recess until Friday morning at 
10 a. m 


(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee recessed until 10 a. m., 
Friday, April 12, 1957 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 12, 1957 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRODUCTION AND STABILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room 301, Senate Of- 
fice Building, at 10 a. m., Senator Paul H. Douglas (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Douglas and Capehart. 

Also present : Senators Clark and Smith of Maine, and Representa- 
tive Byrd. 

Senator Douaias. The hour of 10 o’clock having arrived, the com- 
mittee will come to order. 

We are very glad to welcome as our first witness the distinguished 
Congressman from West Virginia, the Honorable Robert C. Byrd. 

Weare very glad to have you here, Mr. Congressman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT C. BYRD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Pro- 
duction and Stabilization, I have a prepared statement for the com- 
mittee and for the record. I realize that the committee is very busy, 
and I do not propose to take the time to read this statement. 

Senator Doveias. You take all the time you want, Congressman. 

Mr. Byrp. Thank you very much. 

I appear today to present testimony in support of the bill, S. 964, 
which has been introduced by the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
distinguished Senator from Lllinois. 

I represent the Sixth Congressional District of West Virginia. 
Mr. Chairman, I can vouch for the urgency and the justification of the 
program of assistance proposed under your bill. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that in my State of West Virginia 
the capital, Charleston, which is located in my district, is classified 
as a major area of substantial labor surplus; and classified as smaller 
areas are Beckley and Logan, which are also in my congressional dis- 
trict. 

Senator Douatas. Beckley and Logan, as I remember it, are coal- 
mining areas, and Charleston is the center of a great chemical indus- 
try. Is that right? 

Mr. Byrp. That is very true, Mr.Chairman. I represent the largest 
coal-producing district in America. I have four counties—the coal- 
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producing counties of Logan, Boone, Kanawha, and Raleigh. As you 
well know, the facts responsible for the decline of the coal industry 
are generally known. Since World War II various congressional 
bodies have made studies of the condition of the industry. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read the tabulation which I have 
with me, and which will appear in my statement, which shows the pro- 
duction and the employment in West Virginia’s bituminous coal in- 
dustry since 1947, the peak year in coal production. 

In 1948 the coal nk sen in West Virginia produced 168,000 short 
tons of coal with an average number of 131,000 men working daily. 
In 1956, 8 years later, we produced almost as much coal, namely 155,- 
000 short tons, but we only had 75,000 men working daily in the coal 
mines. Almost one-half as many men now can produce about the same 
number of tons of coal. 

I would also like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that as of June 30, 
1956, the total number of persons in West Virginia receiving com- 
modities on welfare, as certified by the State department of public 
assistance, was 250,136, exclusive of school lunches, institutions, and 
summer camps. 

Senator Dovexas. In other words, the 250,000 were people who 
were in need ? 

Mr. Byrp. Yes, sir. That is right. Out of a population of about 
2 million people. 

In January of this year the number of persons eligible for such 
commodities was 209,556. 

In February the number increased to 214,526. 

In other words, about 11 percent of the population of my State is 
keeping body and soul together by means of Government surplus food 
commodities. 

I think it would be well to state too the seriousness of the unemploy- 
ment problem in my State, as emphasized by the fact that from 1950 
to 1954, while the population of the United States increased by an 
estimated 6.3 percent, the population of West Virginia declined by an 
estimated 2.9 percent. Of course, the reason for the decline is obvious. 
The great numbers of unemployed can be pointed to and it is perfectly 
clear that so many of our people have gone to other States seeking jobs. 
The tragic thing about the whole problem, as far as West Virginia 
is concerned, Mr. Chairman, is that most of these unemployed miners 
have only had experience in the mines. Many of them went into the 
mines when they were very young men and they know nothing else 
but coal mining. It is almost impossible for them to go elsewhere 
and find employment. 

There are many things that I could say, Mr. Chairman, which 
would emphasize our great need for legislation such as that which you 
have proposed. 

At this point I think it would be well to read an article which ap- 
peared in the Charleston Gazette, which is perhaps our largest news- 
paper, in terms of circulation, in West Virginia. 

Senator Dovexras. And an extremely conservative newspaper too, as 
T remember it. 

Mr. Byrn. Yes, sir. 

The article appeared in the latter part of March. I would like to 
take the time of the committee, if you please. to read this article. It 
has a headline, “County Relief Rolls Show Huge Increase.” 
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This article pertains to Kanawha County, which is the largest 
county in West Virginia, and the county in which the capital is 
located. As I said earlier, it is one of the counties in my congres- 
sional district. 


The subheadline states this: “Hunger, Homelessness Face Many, 
Agency Funds Low.” 
The article reads: 


Plenty of people—young and old—are going hungry in Kanawha County. They 
don’t have money to buy food. 
Plenty of people are facing eviction. They don’t have money to pay their 
rent. 
Private agencies cannot now, and in all probability will never be able to, 
pick up the slack. 
+ * * . + * z 


The direct financial assistance committee of the Kanawha Welfare Council 
learned yesterday from its members— 


and I will say again that this was in the latter part of March, about 
March 27— 


that all private agencies are experiencing a tremendous increase in appeals for 
help from destitute citizens. 

Some of the indigent are receiving help from the department of public assist- 
ance, but the department is able to pay only an amount representing 75 percent 
of the client’s irreducible minimum need. The needy must therefore turn to 
other sources for the remainder. 

Rev. Royal Walther, chairman of the committee, pointed out that rent and 
utilities are “100-percent bills.” They must be paid in their entirety. The only 
place any economy can be effected, therefore, is in the purchase of food. 

The rest of the indigent are those who don’t qualify for DPA checks: the 
unemployed, for instance. Unskilled jobs are extremely scarce in Kanawha 
County and have been for some time; men who are willing and able to work 
ean’t find work—any work. And most of them aren’t covered by unemployment 
insurance. 

Applications for help to the DPA are pouring in, according to District Ad- 
ministrator Sara Pollock. There were 67 new applications in November of 
last year. In January there were 116. Applications always increase during 
the winter months, she said, but never to that extent. 

Deserting fathers was given as one cause of the increase, but workers present 
were quick to point out that if there were jobs available in the county, many 
of the fathers wouldn’t have to desert their families and go to other sections 
to find work. 

Surplus commodities are available but the members of the committee made 
it plain that these are meant to be supplementary—not as an entire diet. Cur- 
rently, recipients of surplus commodities are getting fiour, meal, dried milk, 
rice, and cheese. 

The destitute housewife has a problem her more affluent sister doesn’t face. 
She can’t effect a saving by buying in quantity, she can never take advantage 
of bulk sales, because she simply doesn’t have the money. 

Senator Dovaias. You know the comment that used to be made, that 
only a millionaire can afford to buy in the way that a pauper is forced 
to do. pw 

Mr. Byrp. Yes. I think the comment is very apropos in this situa- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 

Now I will skip the next paragraph. The article continues: 

Almost 5 percent of the citizens of Kanawha County are currently on DPA 
rolls. No one knows how many more aren’t eligible but still need some form 
of assistance. 

The committee authorized Mr. Walther to draw up a resolution expressing 
its grave concern about the lack of available funds to be presented to the board 
of directors of the council, which will be asked to take the problem direct to the 
Governor. 
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In the meantime, the needy are going hungry. They spend their days trudging 
from one agency to another, looking for help they’ll never be able to find. 

Now, that article, as I have said twice, has appeared only recently 
in our State’s leading newspaper. It emphasizes the fact that even 
in this day, April 1957, when prosperity is being enjoyed in many 
parts of the country, here, in southern West Virginia, at the location 
of the capital of a State which has contributed in peace and in war to 
the upbuilding and to the welfare and security and defense of our 
Nation, there are penury and want. I assume that it is mostly be- 
cause the economy of my State has been based largely upon a single 
industry, the coal industry. 

In 1953, Mr. Chairman, I set up an economic conference in Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and I took with me to that conference a representative 
of the Department of Labor and a representative of the Department 
of Commerce, Mr. Vic Reterus, who was and is, I believe, still with 
the Area Development Branch of the Department of Commerce. We 
took Secretary Weeks’ plane, and we met with representatives of 
labor, public utilities, coal operators, leaders in the field of education, 
and of all segments of the economy. We met with those people in 
West Virginia and sought to devise ways and means whereby the 
economy of West Virginia might be diversified. 

Since that time, the State government in West Virginia has, I think, 
implemented some of the recommendations that came out of that con- 
ference. West Virginia has tried valiantly to encourage and attract 
new industries to locate within its boundaries in order that its people 
might use their talents and their skills to contribute to the building 
up of our State and our country, and in order that they might be re- 
moved from the relief rolls. 

Mr. Chairman, we face the problem in its entirety. It confronts us 
day andnight. I have upon many occasions in the past received heart- 
rending letters from my constituents. I have received letters from 
coal miners who could not send their children to school because of lack 
of adequate clothing. I remember very vividly receiving a letter from 
one of my coal miner constituents telling me that in his home there 
was only a can of berries with which to feed the children. I could go 
on and tell you about letter after letter that I have received. 

In the utmost sincerity, Mr. Chairman, I say that many times in the 
past I have been kept awake at night thinking about the problems of 
my constituents—problems over which I personally could exercise no 
control, and problems in which I could be of no help. It has been a 
most disturbing situation to represent a district in which there have 
existed the poverty and the severe economic distress that I have had 
in mine. 

I welcome the opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to present a little bit of 
testimony that I hope will be helpful to your distinguished subecom- 
mittee on a measure, the passage of which is imperative to my people 
and to the people in other distressed areas. 

I want to compliment you, Mr. Chairman, for introducing such a 
measure and for holding hearings on it. I am very grateful for the 
opportunity to appear before your subcommittee. I would like to ask 
your permission, if I might, to include my statement in the record. 

Senator Doveras. Without objection, it will be done, Congressman. 

Do you think that the sums of money in S. 964 are excessive, namely, 
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$100 million for loans to new enterprises for the unemployed, in locali- 
ties for the urban and town unemployed, and $100 million for the rural 
areas, Where there is underemployment and low income ¢ 

Mr. Byrp. | certainly do not think that that sum is excessive, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Doveras. The administration bill, S. 1433, provides for 
only $50 million for the urban and town areas and nothing for the 
rural areas. Do you think you have any suggestions about those 
amounts ¢ 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that amount will be 
substantial. If we are going to offer assistance to these areas, we are 


going to have to have enough moneys to do the job adequately. I am 


very much in favor of the larger sum as proposed in your bill. 

Senator Dovatas. In the bill which some of us introduced, S. 964, 
the administration of it was given to a separate agency. In 8. 1483 
it is given to the Department of Commerce. Which would you 
prefer ¢ 


Mr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, my statement treats that very question. 


I have indicated my support of setting up a special agency. I think 
I can simply say, Mr. Chairman, that I prefer the single agency as 


proposed in your legislation. 

Senator Dovaras. The separate agency / 

Mr. Byrp. Yes, sir. In my opinion the problem is one of such im- 
portance as to warrant the establishment of a single agency to co- 
ordinate all of the Federal aids that may be called upon to assist and 
support local efforts. A single agency will encourage, strengthen and 
assist local efforts. The needs of the distressed area can be better 
evaluated through a single agency, with the result that the necessary 
assistance will be coordinated so as to effectuate the greater national 
interest. 

Senator Doucias. Senator Capehart. 

Senator Carenarr. No questions. 

Senator Dovenas. Senator Clark. 

Senator Crark. Congressman Byrd, I came in a little late, but 
I did hear the end of your statement and I have had a chance to read 
quickly through your formal statement. I certainly want to con- 
gratulate you in your position on this. It seems to me your district 
in West Vi irginia could be d lup licated several times over in Pennsyl- 
vania, where the same conditions apply. 

I was interested in your response to Sen: itor Douglas’ question that 
you thought the amounts set forth in S. 1433, which is the adminis 
tration bill, were inadequate. With that, of course, I agree. 

Ifowever, we are on the horns of this dilemma, to some extent: My 
good friend, the Senator from Indiana, has felt that maybe even the 
amounts in the Douglas bill were inadequate because the problem 
was such that this amount of money would not really do much good, 
and perhaps we ought to pick out some specific areas and name them 
in the bill, instead of trying to have a general bill where the amount 
appropriated would be inadequate to do a really good job. 

Tt has been the thought of some of us here that the amount of money 
in the Douglas bill was about the right amount to start with, because 
it would provide the seed money which would be available to induce 
other amounts of private capital and State and local money to come 
in, and it would be an adequate sum to get this program going. 
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I wonder if you would have any comments as to whether you think 
we have about the right amount or whether you think we ought to 
have more or less. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, of course, I cannot answer the question 
propounded by the distinguished member of your committee. I am 
not in a position to state other than just a curbstone opinion. 

As I said earlier, I think the larger amount is needed. Now, 
whether or not that is sufficient is something that I am afraid I just 
sannot answer. 

I feel that your subcommittee itself will be in a much better posi- 
tion to secure the facts. I appreciate the question very much, and it 
may be true that the amount embodied in the bill introduced by Sena- 
tor Douglas would merely provide something with which to start a 
program, but not enough to carry it through to completion. However, 
I do favor the larger amount and I am just sorry that I cannot ably 
answer your question. 

Senator Cirark. Thank you, Congressman. 

One more question: The $50 million which is set aside for grants 
in the Douglas bill has been under attack as a sort of handout and 
a sum which would make it possible for industries to come into a 
depressed area and avoid their fair share of local taxes, because the 
grant money would make it unnecessary to levy local taxes. 

On the other hand, those who favor the grant were of the view 
that there are some areas that are so badly depressed that they did 
not have the local tax resources to provide utilities for industries 
which would induce them to come in, and we had to give them that 
initial start in order to help them to atract new industry. 

I wonder if you have any conditions in your district in West Vir- 
ginia which would result in your giving us a helpful comment on the 
grant feature of the bill. 

Mr. Byrp. I am not sure I understand your question completely. 

Senator Crark. Let me restate it briefly. The Douglas bill calls 
for $50 million in grants to localities to build utilities which would 
enable them to offer their locality as a site for new industry. Do 
you favor that provision in the bill ? 

Mr. Byrp. Yes, I do. I favor that provision in the bill. 

Senator Crark. Do you have communities in West Virginia, in 
your district, where they are so poor that they cannot from their 
local tax sources raise the money necessary to provide the utilities 
which are essential for a new industry coming into the community? 

Mr. Byrp. Yes, sir; I do. I am positive of that. I want to say, 
I am not unmindful of the objections to this proposed legislation— 
a principal one being that the measure characterizes an act of the 
welfare state. Such ‘objections are without merit. Do we not have 
many Federal domestic programs with economic or social objectives, 
for which we make provision each year in our appropri: tions? Per- 
mit me to name a few: The price-support program; the agricultural 
conservation program under which farmers are paid for compli: ince 
with specified practices; the Sugar Act program—most of the cost 
of which consists in payments to cane and beet producers who meet 
specified conditions; the rural electrification program; farmowner- 

ship loans. There are aids to business, such as assistance to air navi- 
gation, grants-in-aid for airports, airmail subsidy payments, the 
President’s fund under the Defense Production Act of 1950 for loans 
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and other costs in financing an expansion of productive capacity for 
strategic metals. There are aids to veterans in the form of compen- 
sation and pensions, education and training, and hospital and medi- 
cal care. There are loans and grants for housing construction and 
for slum clearance and urban renewal projects. There are grants 
to the States for public assistance and administrative costs; for 
maternal and child welfare; for programs of public health service; 
for highways; for school-lunch programs. 

The direct beneficiaries under many of the above economic and 
social programs are limited in number and small in comparison to 
our entire population. This fact has not served to lessen or obscure 
the responsibility of the Federal Government to provide these neces- 
sary forms of assistance. The legislation here under consideration is 
no less important than any of the above programs I have mentioned. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much. Thank you very, very 
much indeed, Congressman Byrd. I appreciate your coming. 

Senator Dovetas. I am going to ask that there be placed in the 
record at the conclusion of the testimony this morning a resolution 
which we have just received from the general assembly of the State 
of Illinois, in which both the senate and the house of the Illinois 
Legislature request and recommend that the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States give favorable consideration 
to the passage of area redevelopment programs which would provide 
aid and assistance to depressed areas through the development of 
natural resources. (See p. 576.) 

Senator Carenartr. Through the what? 

Senator Doveias. Through the development of natural resources, 
which would include, I suppose, the human beings of a locality as 
well as the products of mill and mine and factory and farm. 

Senator Carenart. It says— 

* * * the 70th General Assembly of the State of Illinois, House of Repre- 
senstatives concurring herein, that we respectfully request and recommend that 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States give favorable 
consideration to the passage of area redevelopment programs which would 
provide aid and assistance to depressed areas through the development of 
natural resources. 

What do they mean by that? 

Senator Dovenas. The Senator from Indiana can address his in- 
quiry to the Illinois legislature. 

Senator Carenart. I do not think they understand the bill. There 
is nothing in this bill about natural resources. 

Senator Crark. They might mean coal, Senator. 

Senator Capenarr. Maybe they do, but that is one thing they do 
not want to develop in Pennsylvania. You have not had a chance 
to get it developed. 

Senator Dovetas. As I say, in these debates to which I challenge 
the Senator from Indiana, I will be very glad to pay half of the ex- 
pense of the debates in southern Illinois as well as in Richmond, Terre 
Haute, Clinton and Sullivan, Ind. 

Senator Carenart. Is that the answer to what they mean by natu- 
ral resources ? 

Senator Doueias. You have to address them as to what they mean 
by natural resources, but I said I thought it included the human re- 
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sources of these areas as well as the resources of mill and mine and 
factory and farm. 

Senator Carenarr. Your answer to my question as to what they 
mean by natural resources is that you want to debate me‘ 

Senator Dovetas. I will be very glad to debate you at any time. 

Senator Cargnarr. That shows how you gentlemen rather than 
trying to get something practical are simply pla Lying around with this 
whole business as a political issue. Otherwise you would not want to 
go out and debate somebody about it. All I want to do here is get 
a practical bill. 

Senator Doucias. We will do this on weekends. 

Senator CareHartr. Now you want to go out in Indiana and debate 
me ¢ 

Senator Dovenas. And Illinois. 

Senator Caprnart. That will not help us to get a practical bill. 

Senator Doueias. Wecan dothat on weekends, Senator. 

Senator CxiarKk. Does the Senator from Indiana think a debate is 
not a part of our democratic procedure ? 

Senator CareHart. Again I want to you how inconsistent you are, 
Mr. Chairman. You are the one fellow who goes on the floor talking 
about reducing expenditures and cutting out what you call the bull- 
dozing and boondoggling, and here you advocate a measure to spend 
$300 million or $400 million. 

Senator Dovuetas. Which would create employment and therefor: 
create wealth. 

Senator Capenarr. I want to show you how inconsistent you are. 
The others create wealth, too. 

Senator Doveras. I will be very glad to debate with the Senator 
from Indiana both in Illinois and Indiana. 

Senator Ciark. And even before the subcommittee. 

Senator Dovenas. Yes. 

Senator CaprHart. I want the record to show how inconsistent 
you are. 

Senator Dovucras. The record will show that the Senator from 
Indiana regards the Senator from Illinois as being inconsistent, but 
the record will not show what the Senator from Illinois regards the 
Senator from Indiana as. 

Senator CapeHartT. Whatever it is, I can assure you it is mutual. 

Senator Doveras. Are we ready now to have the witnesses appear ? 

Senator Capenarrt. I think so. I do not know what your private 
conversation with the gentleman was over there, which I thought 
was rather inconsistent with a witness in a hearing. Was that to go 
in the record ? 

Senator Dovceias. I was having a personal conversation with a 
Congressman. 

Senator Carrenart. And it had nothing to do with this committee 
hearing? 

Senator Dovetas. No. 

Senator Capenart. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Dovatas. Is there any objection to that ? 

Senator Carenart. No. I just wanted to make an observation. 
That is all. I thought if it had something to do with the public busi- 
ness that we ought to put it in the record. 
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Senator Doveras. No. It has nothing to do with public business. 

If the Senator from Indiana does not object, we will proceed with 
the hearing. 

We are very glad to welcome this morning as a witness Mr. H. 
Christian Sonne, chairman of the board of trustees of the National 
Planning Assoc lation. 

The National Planning Association recently issued a very interest- 
ing study on the problem of area redevelopment in the depressed 
areas. Weare very glad indeed to have you, Mr. Sonne. If you wish 
any of your assoc iates to come up and sit with you, they are privileged 
to do so. 


STATEMENT OF H. CHRISTIAN SONNE, PRESIDENT, SOUTH RIDGE 
CORP., CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF THE NATIONAL PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Sonne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have prepared a state- 
ment and it will not take long to read. 

You have correctly st: ated my name. I am president of the South 
Ridge Corp. and chairman of the board of the National Planning 
Association, which is a nonprofit and nonpartisan organization. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your invitation to testify before this 
subcommittee on the problem of depressed areas. Sev eral bills have 
been presented for your consideration to grant assistance to depressed 
areas. Although there are substantial differences between these bills, 
the various sponsors appear to be unanimous that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a definite responsibility in this area. This recognition is, 
in my opinion, an important step forward. ‘These hearings in them- 
selves give ample proof that the various branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are concerned with the problem of local unemployment or 
underemployment. 

In 1955 the National Planning Association established a Special 
Committee on Depressed Areas consisting of 21 members from agri- 
culture, business, and labor. There were differences of opinion among 
the members with respect to the most effective role of the Federal 
Government, local government, and private organizations in dealing 
with the problem of depressed areas. Nevertheless, with only 1 or 
2 exceptions, all members agreed that the Federal Government in 
cooperation with local authorities should assume a definite responsi- 
bility in this respect. 

This special committee of the National Planning Association formu- 
lated a policy statement which has been published together with a 
report by William H. Miernyk. If you wish, Mr. Chairman, I will 
be happy to provide the subcommittee with a copy of that policy 
statement. 

Senator Dovucuas. It is already in the record, but we appreciate 
your offer nonetheless. (See p. 506.) 

Mr. Sonne. Promoting economic growth and stability is in itself 
the greatest contr ibution the Federal Government can make toward 
the solution of local distress problems. The problem of local read- 
justment and rehabilitation can best be solved under conditions when 
the national economy is active and expanding. Nevertheless, even 
during the favorable period of recent years, a considerable number of 
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industrial communities and rural areas have failed to participate in 
the general prosperity. In January 1957, 4.5 percent of the total 
labor force was unemployed. And yet, in 19 major labor market 
areas in the Nation unemployment averaged more than 6 percent of 
the labor force and in 8 of these areas more than 10 percent were 
unemployed. In addition, a great many so-called smaller labor mar- 
ket areas were designated “substantial labor surplus” markets, with 
unemployment as high as 18 percent. The communities most seri- 
ously affected are those in which there has been declining employment 
in mining, agriculture, and in particular lines of manufacturing, 
notably textiles, 

Economic growth is uneven by its very nature. Areas which 
abound in oil or gas flourish while some coal districts suffer. A num- 
ber of textile industries have moved south, but the une mployed work- 
ers have remained in New England and elsewhere. New agricultural 
technology has enabled farmers in some areas to reduce costs in line 
with the decline in prices. At the same time, in particular areas of 
the South many farm workers are underemployed. No one would 
suggest that change should be retarded; nor that the areas and individ- 
uals concerned should simply rely on Federal assistance for their re- 
habilitation. However, all our emphasis on self-initiative and local 
self-responsibility cannot hide the fact that the rehabilitation of some 
of these distressed industrial and rural areas is beyond the capacity 
of local or individual self-help. 

Senator Capenarr. Will you yield right there / 

Would you be willing to limit this bill to exactly such agencies as 
you have described ? 

Mr. Sonne. Agencies? 

Senator Carenart. Well, limit the bill to exactly the same sort of 
category that you have described ? 

Senator Doveias. You mean industrial and rural areas? 

Senator Caprnart. You say: 

However, all our emphasis on self-initiative and local self-responsibility can 
not hide the fact that the rehabilitation of some of these distressed industrial 
and rural areas is beyond the capacity of local or individual self-help. 

My point is, would you be willing to limit this bill to those areas 
that you described there ¢ 

Mr. Sonne. I think so. I have meant to describe a typical case 
where local people tried to do the best they could, but failed. I think 
the main purpose of the Federal Government stepping in is to do so 
in cooperation with those people and lend its hand to local efforts. 

Senator Carrnart. What I am trying to find is a formula by means 
of which we can help a local community or a town where you can 
specifically put your finger on it and say that through no fault of the 
people themselves this situation exists and that there are no other 

capabilities in the town or the community for ever giving employment 
to the people, unless somebody starts a new industry. I would like 
to limit this legislation to those kinds of areas, because I think if we 
limit it to those kinds of areas, we can really do a service to the people 
who need it the most, and then I think our limited amount of money 
will do the most good. 

Mr. Sonne. I would be inclined to agree. I would agree that that 


is the main problem, but you will find that there are quite a number 


of such areas and that they are large areas. 
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Senator Carenarr. You see, we are limiting this now to unemploy- 
ment. If you got into a general depression in which you might have 
10-percent general unemployment in the United States, then this bill, 
of course, would literally cost billions and billions of dollars. It would 
be unworkable. If we can find a formula and write this bill so that 
it will apply to specific situations—and you have fairly well described 
it here in your statement—then I think we would have a good, 
workable bill, and one with which we could do a lot of good with the 
limited amount of money that we have at the moment, particularly 
in view of this economy drive we have at the moment. 

Mr. Sonne. It is interesting that the Senator says it might cost 
billions. If Il may goon—— 

senator Carenarr. Oh surely. 

Mr. Sonne. If I may go on, you will find I am trying to create a 
formula which will limit the expenditure of all these billions of 
dollars. There ought to be a limit on everything. 

Our social-security and farm-support legislation recognizes our 
responsibility for mitigating distress. The Federal and State Gov- 
ernments expend millions of dollars for relief, unemployment insur- 
ance, and farm-support measures without necessarily removing the 
causes of distress. We have coined the phrase “helping others to help 
themselves,” with respect to foreign aid in underdeveloped countries. 
In a similar manner we should help the underdeveloped or distressed 
ureas in this country to help themselves. That is the same thing the 
Senator said before. 

Federal assistance should never be regarded as a substitute for local 
self-responsibility. Rather, it should serve the purpose of making 
local initiative fully effective. The various legislative proposals under 
consideration should be judged by this standard. 


MEASURES FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


The experience of the past decade indicates quite clearly that. in 
any cases some measure of Federal assistance would be helpful in 
avn the problem of persistent localized unemployment. There 
have been cases in which local etforts were successful in solvi ing local 
unemployment problems. Any legislation, therefore, should make 
Federal assistance available only in cases in which local efforts have 
not been able to solve the problem. Furthermore, Federal assistance 
should be on a clearly cooperative basis, to assure that no Federal 
agency would be able to dictate what activities a particular community 
should decide to engage in. A Federal program should include 
measures for 
(1) technical advice and assistance; 
(2) financial aid in the form of loans; 
(3) vocational retraining of workers; 
(4) assistance through ‘Government programs ; and 
(5) possibly certain tax concessions, 
With your permission, I should like to comment briefly on each of 
these possible measures. 


1. Technical assistance 


Providing community leaders with technical advice and assistance 
would probebly be the most important service which could be ren- 
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dered by an agency concerned with depressed areas. A thorough 
economic analys sis should first be made of the community. Federal, 
State, and local agencies could cooperate with the affec ted community 
to establish the facts of the situation and to outline the various pos- 
sibilities for the creation of new job opportunities. 

These surveys would not only make use of local talent fully fa- 
miliar with conditions in the community, but would also draw upon 
the advice and counsel of technicians and other specialists familiar 
with the problems of other communities and new technological pos- 
sibilities. The combination of local participation and the ‘introdue- 
tion of new ideas from outside could provide the drive and enthusiasm 
that. is required to make local redevelopment successful. 

One of the advantages of having a Federal agency participate in 
providing such technological advice and assistance is that the problem 
of localized depression could be viewed from a broader perspective 
than that of a single community. Community leaders who are gen- 
erally anxious to participate in a redevelopment effort could be shown 
the picture in broad outline and could then concentrate on the detail 
of their own specific needs and the development of their own pro- 
gram. The framework of analysis would be broader than that of 
the community, but in each case the community’s problems would be 
the center. And the specific plan evolved would be a plan for the 
redevelopment of this community. 

2. Financial provisions 

Once a plan has been prepared, it will in most cases be necessary 
to raise funds in order to initiate the program. Usually, where seri- 
ous localized unemployment has persisted, sufficient funds cannot be 
raised locally. The difficulty in obtaining the required financial as- 
sistance has often hampered the best-laid plans for local industrial 
and commercial development, even in those communities which have 
vigorously pursued a campaign to create new job opportunities. 

The various bills differ with respect to their loan provisions. I 
would favor loan provisions for plant and equipment facilities both 
in industrial and rural redevelopment areas. 

Senator Doueias. May I interrupt for a minute? There has been 
some question as to whether a loan should be made for buildings as 
in S. 14338, or for buildings plus equipment and machinery as in 8. 
964. Do you have any views on that question ? 

Mr. Sonne.I tried to embody them here where I say that loans 
be granted against equipment also. 

Senator Dovaras. For mac hinery ? 

Mr. Sonne. For machinery and equipment. My reason is that 
modern machinery and equipment in some cases is far too costly for 
the local people to finance. Indeed, the building nowadays is often 
a smaller expense item than the machinery is. I “do not think we are 
going to solve this problem in just 6 months; and for each year that 
goes by the cost of machinery will be greater while the cost of the 
buildings will remain stationary. 

Senator Doveras. There has been some objection that machinery 
tends to be specialized, so that if the project does not succeed you 
will not have much of an asset left. You are a manufacturer, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. Sonne. Yes. 
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Senator Dovugias. Would you say that would be true in machines in 
the metal trades, such as lathes and boring machines and punch 
presses, and so on, which are general in character ? 

Mr. Sonne. That would be true of a percentage of the machinery. 
Part of it could still be used. If a particular firm failed, a percent- 
age of machinery could be used by competitors in the same line. 
However, we must remember that even the present tax regulations 
allow a pretty quick amortization. Bearing that in mind, after a 
few years there should be left on the books only values of machinery 
which, like boilers, could be sold for practically all purposes. 

Senator Dovenas. And probably these loans would not be made 
for heavy-capital-using industries ? 

Mr. Sonne. No. 

Senator Douce tas. Where the ratio of capital would be a $15,000 
or $20,000 investment per worker. This would not be the type of 
industry to be developed. Is that not probably true? 

Mr. Sonne. That is probably true, and it is probably also true that 
such a thing would run for a couple of years anyhow. By that time 
I think the machiner y would be written down to a figure where com- 
petitors could buy it. At any rate, they could dispose of machinery 
just as well as of a building, because a building also deteriorates and 
has to be used for specific purposes. 

Senator Dovenas. Thank you. 

Mr. Sonne. I also recognize the desirability of providing loans 
for public facilities. In preference to grants, which have just been 
discussed, I prefer in exceptional cases long-term loans at very low 
interest rates, limited to public authorities. 

The loan provisions of S. 104 and S. 1433 appear to me too stringent 
to be effective. S. 964 seems to be more realistic. In order to take 
a detached view, let us consider the potential magnitude of the prob- 
lem in the industrial areas. 

In order to reduce unemployment in the labor surplus areas to the 
national average of unemployment, about 175,000 jobs would have to 
be created. Let us assume that the primary addition of 100 jobs 
would lead automatically to the creation of 75 further jobs. Then, 
about. 100,000 jobs would have to be created. Assuming that the cre- 
ation of one industrial job—excluding farming and financial institu- 
tions—requires an investment of $15,000, it follows that the total eapi- 
tal requirements would be approximately $1.5 billion—to be supplied 
from Federal, State, and local, public and private sources. Though 

i large portion of these funds will be provided by private financial 
a banking institutions, over $500 million long-term investments of 
Federal money might be needed. I think it is useful to face up 
squarely to the potential magnitude of the problem 

Senator Doucias. Mr. Sonne, when the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. Mueller, was here he was unable to give figures as to 
the average amount of capital per worker in industry. Is this $15,000 
figure of yours an average for all industry? 

Mr. Sonne. It excludes financial institutions and farms. 

Senator Douglas. But it includes manufacturing ? 

Mr. Sonne. Yes. 

Senator Dovueias. It does not include mining? 

Mr. Sonne. Yes. 
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Senator Dovetas. It does include mining? 

Mr. Sonne. Yes, and chemicals. But if I may say so, I think Mr. 
Mueller was more sensible than I. He did not dare to stick his neck 
out. This is a very rough sketch. I would just not defend that 
figure mathematically, but it is pretty close. 

Senator Doveras. In the consumer goods industries, or the so- 
called light industries, the ratio of capital to labor would be appre- 
ciably below $15.000, would it not ? 

Mr. Sonne. That is right. 

Senator Dove.as. It might be as low as $5,000 or $3,000? 

Mr. Sonne. You see, there are chemical jobs that cost $28,000 to 
$30,000. 

Senator Dove.as. Yes. 

Mr. Sonne. It all depends on what kind of machinery you need. 

Senator Dove.as. But as my previous question indicated, it is im- 
probable, is it not, that a fund of this nature would be loaned out 
primarily to the heavy industries where the ratio of capital to labor 
would be very high and, therefore, the amount of new employment 
which would be created by a loan of $1 million would be relatively 
high. Is that not true? 

Mr. Sonne. That is true, but I think the average would still come 
over $10,000. 

Senator Dovetas. That is, you think the average would be $10,000? 

Mr. Sonne. At the minimum. 

Senator Doveias. Well, 100,000 jobs then would be $1 billion. 

Mr. Sonne. Mr. Senator, it was my job to find jobs for the refugees 
in Germany. I was sent over by the State Department. We had to 
buy jobs there and we sat and figured out the cost of each job. It is 
quite a science. It is amazing how much it costs nowadays, because 
the machinery more or less becomes more and more expensive if you 
are going to become competitive. 

Senator Dovucias. In Germany were arrangements made to get jobs 
for the refugees ? 

Mr. Sonne. Yes. 

Senator Dovucias. Were these funds furnished by the United States 
Government ? 

Mr. Sonne. I tried to make the United States Government help, 
but it was furnished locally. 

Senator Dovatas. Locally by the German Government ? 

Mr. Sonne. Yes. It was very successful. I spent almost a year on 
the job. 

Senator Doveas. In other words, the German Government made 
loans to private industries so that they could give employment to the 
German nationals who had evacuated from eastern and southeastern 
Europe,.so that they could be employed ? 

Mr. Sonne. And there was a problem there of less than 40 million 
people having to take care of over 10 million refugees. 

Senator Doveias. This was done under a Government headed by 
Konrad Adenauer. 

Mr. Sonne. Konrad Adenauer; yes. 

Senator Doveias. With Mr. Erhardt as Minister of Labor? 

Mr. Sonne. Yes. 

Senator Dovetas. Ile is a laissez faire politician, is he not ? 
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Mr. Sonne. That is right. 

Senator Doveras. Who does not believe in state intervention ? 

Mr. Sonne. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. But did he favor this policy ? 

Mr. Sonne. Yes. And they had a refugee ministry, and we had a 
commission of 7 Americans and 7 Germans, and I was chairman. 

Senator Dovetas. So here was probably the most laissez faire gov- 
ernment in the world nevertheless advocating state loans to private 
industry to absorb an undue number of unemployed. 

Mr. Sonne. The property that had not been destroyed during the 
war paid a tax for the purpose of helping those whose property had 
been destroyed. In other words, by all means, which were perfectly 
fair, they found the money. But, Senator, my experience, in having 
found after a few years jobs in Germany for practically all of those 
10 million people, makes me still more take my hat off to your bill 
because it is practical and it can be done, but it requires a certain 
amount of work. 

Senator Doveras. This is high praise from an expert, and naturally 
it pleases me very much. 

Mr. Sonne. This attempt to put down $15,000 a job in here is 
merely sitting down and saying what are we in the large picture talk- 
ing about. I have come to the conclusion we are talking about a pos- 
sible billion and a half dollars. 

Senator Dovetas. In total? 

Mr. Sonne. In total. Which does not mean it could not be $1,200 
million or that it could not be $2 billion, but it is just saying more or 
less. Then when you figure it out, from past experience, what comes 
through banking sources and financial institutions, I come to the con- 
clusion that if these jobs were to be really done and if we had success 
it may involve a $500 million long-term investment over the years 
by the Federal Government. 

I merely mention it because I think it is useful to face up squarely 
to the potential magnitude of the problems. If that is the poten- 
tial magnitude, and the bill we discuss here talks about $300 million, 
I would say that is realistic. If more is taken, there is plenty of time 
to do more. 

Senator Doveras. Would you regard $50 million as realistic ? 

Mr. Sonne. Completely unrealistic. 

Senator Dovetas. Unrealistic ? 

Mr. Sonne. $50 million for the whole thing ? 

Senator Dovetas. For the whole thing. 

Mr. Sonne. Completely unrealistic, and a waste of time. 

Senator Doveras. Of course, that is the provision in S. 1433. 

Mr. Sonne. Yes. My point is, either you do the thing and by 
the time you get into it you find you need much more and you do not 
do it, but $50 million would be just enough to set the machinery going 
and then find when you have driven 5 miles that the car would not 
goany more. There is not much sense in that. 

Senator Doveras. In other words, when you put gas in an auito- 
mobile you had better put more than a pint of gas in it ? 

Mr. Sonne. That is right. Otherwise you have wasted the effort. 

Senator Carrnnarr. What are you going to do about the economy 
drive that is on now? , 
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Mr. Sonne. The greatest economy of the United States is to get 
more income from taxes, in the long run. And unless this economy 
closes up the pockets of unemployment in these bad spots, we are 
not going to raise and lift the whole economy of America, and we 
shall be the loser in the end. This is great economy, to spend the 
money wisely. 

J -eople always think you are putting money in one pocket and tak- 
ing it out of the other pocket. You are not. You are helping people 
to create new wealth if you do it properly. By doing that the whole 
economy will be raised up and the Federal Government will be better 
off for it. I will say a half a billion dollars for that purpose is good 
business. 

Senator Carenarr. My point is, with the reduction in governmental 
expenditures how can you do this? For example, in the Post Office 
Department we see today they are having to discharge hundreds and 
thousands of people. There is a reduction in these general govern- 
mental expenditures and you are going to throw out of work liter: ally 
thousands and thousands of people. At least they will lose their 
jobs. Are you for that or are you against it?) Are you for reducing 
governmental expenditures so that more men will have to be laid off / 
‘Are you not just aggravating the situ: ition we have here? 

Mr. Sonne. I endorse any “pill to reduce the postal services. Very 
often I think in our anxiety in an economy wave we become pennywise 
and pound foolish. I think once you get up to the point where we 
have $100 million more or less wisely spent, it is very often a good 
economy. I think people forget that for each year that goes by in- 
creased productivity increases the revenue of the Government. 

That is one of the things, when you look at these bills, which has 
interested me. That is, some people put in $50 million. I think 
some people think 15 years back. Fifteen years ago $50 million had 
an impact on our tot: ul production equivalent to $200 million today. 
That is what they all forget when they want to save money. 

Senator Carenarr. I presume the reasoning behind the $50 mil 
lion—and I was not a party to it—was that when the Congress passed 
the law the first year they would have to recruit an organization, and 
possibly S50 million was all th ey would be able to use that first year, 
I think that may be the reasoning behind it. 

Mr. Sonne. I think that is a good reason; $300 million or S500 
million would not goin 1 year. But the reason why I did not like the 
figure $50 million is that it shows there is a lack of drive and you are 

almost fooling the public by starting — $50 million and then com 
ing out with $500 million. But if you start by telling them that this 
is a two or three hundred million dolls ar proposition, to be spent over 
some years, nobody will blame you for saying we need another $100 
million later on. In other words, I think you should start somewhat 
in proportion to the issues that are at stake. 

Senator Carenart. I wish you would talk to a lot of the taxpayers 
about that. 

Senator DovuGias. You are quite a taxpayer yourself, Mr. Sonne. 
[ have never examined your income-tax return 

Mr. Sonne. You are welcome to. 

Senator Dovetas. [am told it is quite a good one. 

Mr. Sonne. I won hike to have reduced taxes, but I put myself 
as a businessman in the shoes of the man who declares a dividend. 
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I do not declare a dividend unless I am sure I can go on with it. I 
want Congress to remember this. You should not go ahead with a 
tax reduction until you are sure you can go on with the reduced taxes. 
The idea of giving us a little relief now ‘and doing something that in 
the long run is so mistaken that next year they may have to raise the 
taxes again, does not appeal to me. I like a steady reduction which 
will come in time through increased productivity and increased 
revenue from existing laws. 

That happens to be the philosophy of a taxpayer. 

I have a second comment on the financial sections of these bills. 
They differ with respect to the relative contribution expected to be 
made from Federal, State, and local government, and private funds. 
I believe that more important than the maximum and minimum per- 
centages are the conditions under which the loans are to be granted. 

If the Federal loans are extended as first mortgage only, I am afraid 
that the attitude of the Federal Government would fail to impress the 
State and local leaders who would find it difficult to provide second- 
lien loans over and above the equity capital which naturally must 
take the ultimate risk. 

Senator Dovaias. IT want to say I quite agree with you. 

Mr. Sonne. Mr. Senator, I believe you are an economist. I learned 
alot inthis job. There was a first mortgage on which they charged 7 
percent. We were talking about placing a second mortgage and the 
local banker said, “But Mr. Sonne, don’t you understand, when the 
first mortgage is 7 percent, then the second mortgage must be 
percent.” I began to think. I had always learned that the second 
mortgage should carry a higher interest rate: but I studied the prob- 
lem. There was a a deal to what the man had said. He did not 
really know economics, but he knew there was a limit to what the local 
people could pay. The more they have to pay for the first mortgage 
the more cheap ly they should get the second mortgage. It was quite 
an interesting observation. 

Senator Dovcias. That is from the standpoint of the need of the 
borrower, rather than from the standpoint of the security of the 
lender 

Mr. Sonne. Yes. We are here in an emergency. We cannot apply 
the ordinary Wall Street rules. We should not forget that we are 
dealing with distressed areas. If under such circumstances we want 
the Federal Government to see the job done, then the first lien should 
be left as collateral for State and local loans, and the Federal Govern- 
ment should be satisfied with second liens. 

Senator Dovenas. What about the amounts to be put up by the 
enterprise itself? Should that be a third lien? 

Mr. Sonne. That should be a third. That should be the risk capi- 
tal. That in the Chairman’s bill is a minimum of 5 percent. 

Senator Doveias. Do you think that should be increased? There 
has been some testimony that it should be 10 or 15 percent. 

Mr. Sonne. Whenever possible. I have been asked that. It has 
been my job, also being interested in local affairs, to find money locally. 
Now we are in a bad situation. The first one you make at 10 or 15 
percent, but if there are 2 or 3 or 4 I think it is very sensible to go 
down to 5 percent. What you want to do is to get the local people 
to be interested and to show th: * ~_ re is commonsense in this thing. 
Whether they have 5 percent, or let us say $50,000. in it if it is a 
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$1 million proposition, or if they have $100,000 does not make very 
much difference. That $50,000 for them is a great deal of money. 
They are going to watch it and will not permit anything that is not 
sensible to be done. 

When such a community gradually has had to put up a lot of 
money, when they have just a little left, it becomes the job of a person 
like myself to go around to 15 people let us say and say, “We have 
got to do this for the sake of the community. Will you give $1,000? 
And will you g give $500?” There you get a bouquet of 10 or 20 good 
citizens with 5 5 percent or 10 percent as requity ¢ capital. That is a wise 
thing to do because you know that the good people locally are watching 
this, and T do not think it matters so much whether it is 5 or 10 percent. 

Senator Doveras. But you should not go above 10 or 15 percent ? 

Mr. Sonne. I doubt whether you will get more, but it is a matter 
of negotiation. I think the bill makes it a minimum of 5 but it does 
not mean you cannot ask for 15. 

Senator Dovexas. That is right. 

Senator Carevart. What sort of a formula do you think we ought 
to write in here in respect to the kind of business that they can go 
into? We know they will be able to build a factory, or renovate : 
old factory and buy machine tools, but what sort of a formula will 
we write in here with respect to whether or not that business can be 
successful and whether they can sell that which they make? How will 
you handle that? 

Mr. Sonne. That is where I tried to explain you have to start with 
Federal-State—— 

Senator Carenart. With what? 

Mr. Sonne. You have to start by making Federal and State plan- 
ners sit together with the local people. They want to start a factory 
and sell wheelbarrows, or whatever it is. 

Senator Cargnart. Yes. Are we going to permit them to make 
wheelbarrows? 

Mr. Sonne. You have to have somebody outside of that locality to 
sit by very calmly and either say, “This is going to be done,” or, 
“Boys, you are crazy. It cannot be done.” That is where you want 
planning. 

Senator Carenarrt. In other words, you would not permit them to 
make anything they wanted to make? 

Mr. Sonne. No. 

Senator Carenart. You think you have to have an organization 
here in Washington that says what they should make? They want to 
make wheelbarrows, but you say, “No, you cannot make wheelbar- 
rows. You have to make something else.” 

Senator Dovetas. But you would not prevent them from making 
wheelbarrows. You would say, “We will not lend you the money to 
make wheelbarrows.” If they want to make wheelbarrows or any- 
thing else alone, and make a go of it, well and good. 

Senator Carenartr. We know that is what we are talking about. 

Senator Dovatas. Yes. 

Mr. Sonne. The Federal Government steps into the shoes of the 
old-fashioned banker who, I am sorry to say, is just about dying out. 
The old-fashioned banker would not lend $1 million just because there 
was collateral. He would say, “What are you going to do?” And 
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if he thought it was sensible he would lend the money, and if he 
thought it was not he would say, “Do whatever you want, but not on 
my money.” I cannot see why the Federal Government cannot do the 
same. 

Senator Carenarr. You would write that sort of a formula into the 
bill? 

Mr. Sonne. Oh, yes; they should not be; but I do not think they 
would do it because local planning, I think, is more and more keen to 
get the ideas of outsiders who ti ake a fresh view. I do not think it 
would take long to persuade them that so and so was not good, and 
then they will get another idea. “What about making buttons rather 
than wheelbarrows?” 

Senator Careuarr. Would you say that this bill could be used by 
anyone in a large ¢ ity like New York, or Philadelphia, or Detroit, or 
Chicago? Can you visualize this legislation being used by people i in 
cities; by cities themselves. or people within cities of that size? 

Mr. Sonne. Yes, but the problem would be more in cities of a some- 
what smaller size. 

Senator Carenart. Let us take a big city like New York. Give me 
an example of how this legislation would apply or could be used in 
New York City ? 

Mr. Sonne. New York City is not in a distressed area, but if it were 
then you would get very closely allied to the question of small busi- 
ness, as you know. Small business has always had the trouble that 
they cannot get financing as easily as the big concerns. So under this 
law somebody would try to raise capital and they would come to the 
Federal Government—and I am in favor of having one separate 
organization—and say, “We want to start a little business for the pur- 
pose of pr inting some new kind of sheets like these,” or whatever it 
may be. They will say, *We need $200,000. We have succeeded in 
raising $20,000 amongst ourselves. How much will you lend us?” 
Well, the organization here in Washington should have sufficient staff 
and sufficient experts in what you may call business development to 
say whether this plan was feasible or not. But on the face of it, the 
fact that they have $20,000 and will run the risk is something where 
it looks like it would be worth looking into. 

Senator Carenart. Would you be willing to limit this bill in every 
instance to replacing unemployment that had been created in a given 
town or community ? , 

Mr. Sonne. I think that is the purpose of the bill. 

Senator Carenart. To replace it ? 

Mr. Sonne. To replace it. 

Senator Capruart. Not to create any new employment ? 

Mr. Sonne. Perhaps to create the extent that they lost other em- 
ployment. 

Senator Dougtas. To create new employment to make good the Joss 
of employment. 

Mr. Sonne. Yes; that is what I mean. 

Senator Carenart. That is what I am talking about, too. 

Mr. Sonne. And when I talk about the task of findiag 175,000 jobs, 
they would still have unemployed, but would have no more unem- 
ployed than the average of the country. 
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Senator Carenart. Would you be willing to limit this legislation 
to a situation like this, where a town had a factor y or two factories 
or it had a mine or two mines, and through no fault of the people those 
factories moved away or had gone bankrupt, or those mines had 
become depleted, and there is just no other factory or no other busi- 
ness or possible chance for employment in that town or given area 
Would you be willing to limit this legislation to such situations as 
that ? 

Mr. Sonne. Yes; I would be delighted if they succeeded in just 
doing that. 

Senator Caprnart. You would be willing to limit it to that? 

Mr. Sonne. Yes. That isthe purpose of the bill. 

Senator Ca PEHART. For example, you would be against a town, let 
us say, of a couple of hundred thousand people who are at the moment 
temporarily faced with a situation where they have 6, or 7, or 10 
percent unemployment, but there are a lot of ¢ apabilities in the fac- 
tories there, although the factories, or some of them, were just tem- 
porarily closed down. They have sufficient capabilities so that if those 
factories started up again they would employ these people. You do 
not envision this bill would include that kind of town, do you? 

Mr. Sonne. No; we would have to get private capital for that. 

Senator Capenart. You would be willing to limit this to the situa- 
tion I just described ? 

Mr. Sonne. Which we declare to be those districts which are af- 
fected 

Senator Dovetas. Is it not true that the definition of the eligible 
areas requires that the unemployment be not only high but be pro- 
tracted and consistent unemployment ¢ 

Mr. Sonne. Over a year or 2 years. 

Senator Doveras. Over a considerable period of time. So that the 
mere seasonal trouble would be excluded, or a mere temporary layoff 
would have to be ruled out, but it would be confined to a high volume 
of unemploy ment of long duration ¢ 

Senator Carenarrt. I think we have to go one step further and write 
into the bill that it must be proved there is absolutely no capability 
of private industry being able to employ the people. 

Mr. Sonne. Yes. You have to be sure it cannot be done by private 
means. 

Senator Caprnart. For example, I can only think of one spot in 
Indiana at the moment. There might be other spots but I can think 
of only one spot in Indiana at the moment where 2 factories or 2 
enterprises have moved out and have created a vacuum with no 
employment for about 2,000 people. There is no possible chance for 
them to get employment in that town unless somebody goes in and 
starts up a new business. They are too far away from big cities to 
commute back and forth. Therefore, you have a very, very bad 
situation there. 

I can think of another situation in Indiana: For example, I will 
take Richmond, Ind., which Mr. Douglas likes to talk so much about. 
They have a situation there at the moment where 1 factory is moving 
out and there will be something like 1,000 people unemployed. But 
I happen to know the truth. There are three other factories there, 
so that these people can get jobs in these other factories and will do so. 
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[ can envision this bill helping the one situation but I do not think it is 
intended for the other situation. I say that because by the time you 
might get a new industry started in Richmond, Ind., under this bill, 
the other industries will have already absorbed all of the people 
who were thrown out of work as a result of this other factory 
leaving. 

Are you and I in accord on our ideas as to the limitations on this 
bill? 

Mr. Sonne. I think very definitely, if I understood it correctly, that 
this bill is confined first of all to districts which not alone in per- 
centage, but also in time, have shown that they cannot help them- 
selves. Secondly, they should first come with the fire hose to the 
most urgent places. If there is a situation like the one the Senator 
talked about they should not rush in there, but should first see whether 
those people would become employed in that new factory. If they do 
then there is nothing more to do there. 

Senator Carenartr. There are a number of situations in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and Kentucky, in the coal mines. I think we 
have a couple or three in Indiana, where the situation I have de- 
scribed is such that there are just no capabilities, just no industries 
there at all to employ these people. 

Those kinds of situations, I think, is what we are really wanting 
to help and are trying to help. 

Mr. Stone. That is right. 

Senator Carruarr. I think we can help under this legislation if 
we do not so broaden it that it takes in the whole waterfront in 
trying to increase the standards of living of the people of the country, 
rather than to help specific communities and neighborhoods that 
need it. 

Senator Dovaias. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sonne. In my prepared statement, I have covered next voca- 
tional training, Government procure ment, and tax measures, in which 
I say nothing new. 

(The omitted portions of Mr. Sonne’s prepared statement follow :) 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


In many communities voeartional training, including possibly subsistence 
payments, may be required if localized unemployment is to be eliminated. In 
Utica, N. Y., for example, the desirability of vocational retraining for displaced 
workers was clearly demonstrated. The construction of new facilities, such as 
industrial parks, new plant structures, ete., in an effort to attract new types of 
economic activity to a depressed area, would scarcely seem desirable unless the 
prospective tenants of these facilities could be assured of an adequate and 
capable labor supply. To provide needed safeguards applicants for vocational 
training should be carefully screened. 


GOVERN MENT PROCUREMENT 


Many efforts have been made in the past to obtain preferential treatment in 
Government procurement contracts for firms located in depressed areas. The 
impact of these efforts has been relatively unimportant. 

Critics have argued that competition for Government contracts hinges in many 
cases upon differences in labor costs thus penalizing the higher-wage workers 
in some areas. It might well be that the best attack upon this problem is 
through a variant of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act which could insure 
fair and equitable labor standards on all Government contracts. 
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TAX MEASURES 


The Policy Statement of NPA to which I referred earlier suggested that firms 
making new investments in areas of chronic unemployment might be given the 
privilege of rapid depreciation of new facilities. Such a provision is not included 
in the present proposals. The tax privilege should not be extended when a firm 
simply moves its operation from one place to another. It should be given 
primarily to encourage the creation of new local industry. If subsequent con- 
sideration is given to such tax privileges, I hope this principle will not be 
overlooked. 

Mr. Sonne. I would like just to end up with a few remarks, that is, 
that the definition of industrial redevelopment areas is important for 
the very reason that the Senator mentioned, that there could under 
certain circumstances be no end to this if we had a depression. 

So, if I may read, I say 

I have some hesitation i the definition of the “industrial rede- 
renee areas.” I agree with the principle that account should be 
taken both of the percentage and the duration of unemployment. 
However, I question the wisdom of using any specific number, be it 
6 percent or 8 percent, as a criterion. 

Any prolonged depression would enlarge, any prolonged prosperity 
reduce the number of redevelopment areas without necessarily chang- 
ing the local causes of distress. Therefore, I would give most serious 
consideration to the proposal made to the committee during these 
hearings that an industrial redevelopment area be defined as an area 
which for a specified period of time had unemployment of more than 
a certain multiple—for example, 114 times—of the national average. 

If any such formula were made, we would avoid an impression that 
the “Atlas Mountain” would descend upon this bill. If the national 
average should go to 10 percent, the number of depressed areas would 
still be limited under such a formula. 

This is just for consideration. 

Senator Dova.as. I think it is a very important point. The diffi- 
culties with it, I think, are two: 

In the first place, with the percentage of national unemployment 
shifting from period to period, you would have a locality eligible at 
one period and then ineligible at another, despite the fact that the 
unemployment in the locality might continue high, might even be 
increasing. That is one difficulty. 

The second difficulty is that suppose the national average falls to 
2 percent. Take a multiple one-and-a-half times that, would you say 
that an area with 3 percent unlimited should be eligible ? 

Mr. Sonne. That is the interesting part of it. I have a list here of 
all areas currently having labor surpluses. At times they may not be 
so listed. Then they come in again, then out again; so that is nothing 
new. But I say supposing we had very great prosperity or whatever 
you call it - full employment with only 2 percent average unem- 
ployment. I still maintain that certain districts in New England, for 
instance, might very well only be down to 314 or 3 percent unemploy- 
ment and yet have in it the germ of dee: ay which needs still to be 
nursed. Their problem would naturally swing down with the general 
prosperity all over the country. 

Senator Doveias. You might have a combination. You might say 
6 percent or 114, or twice the national average, whichever is greater. 

Mr. Sonne. I am ps throwing this out, not as an expert. 

Senator Dovatas. I understand. 
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Mr. Sonne. But to give a little consideration of the way of trying 
to get them out or in. 

Senator Dove.as. I understand. So that if you were ever unfortu- 
nate enough to gain unemployment such as that of the great depression 
where the national aver age was, I suppose 20 percent 

Mr. Sonne. That is right. 

Senator Dovatas. More than 20 percent, 25 percent probably—that 
you won't have to lift the full burden. 

Mr. Sonne. That is right. You may find some of these only have 
15 percent. 

Senator Dovetas. I think that is a valuable suggestion. 

Mr. Sonne. Some consideration should be given to it. 

Senator Carenart. I don’t know. Personally, I think the formula 
ought to be the capabilities of the community or the town itself to 
furnish employment. I can see where the average might well be in 
the United States of only 1 percent unemployed and still have X 
number of towns in the United States with 100 percent unemployment 
and no possible chance of ever getting any jobs for the people unless 
somebody built a new factory or started the place of business. 

Those are the kinds of situations that I want to take care of. You 
have a lot of them in New England. You have a very few in Indiana. 
You have got plenty of them in Pennsylvania with the coal markets. 
You have the same in West Vi irginia and you have other situations. 

I remember as a youngster, o1 years old, as a salesman, I went up 
to Houghton : “ie Hancock in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan and 
found two towns up there, because of the copper mines that had closed 
down, were ghost towns. There was just no chance up there for those 
people to ever find employment in those towns unless somebody put 
in new industries, and if they didn’t, they would have to move out. 
That is the situation I want to help, and I think we ought to help it, 
and I think we ought to limit it to that. 

That is what I have been talking about, and I don’t know—at the 
moment I haven’t made up my own mind exactly how to write the 
formula to do that. 

I know what I want to do and what I want to recommend to the 
American people and the Congress, but I don’t know that I yet know 
exactly how to write the language to do it. That is what I want to do 
because I don’t think it necessarily needs to be tied in to unemploy- 
ment percentages except as it relates to the future capabilities of the 
community and the town to employ the ~~ 

For example, we have a bad situation in Evansville, but I know 
exactly why we have it. I know that it is - bariaiadie to right itself, 
and my honest, sincere, best judgment is that by the time we put this 
bill into effect and through this bill get some new industry in Evans- 
ville that we will find the factories down there now have ‘reemployed 
the people and you possibly will have a scarcity of labor rather than 
a surplus of labor. I will not name the factories, but I know 8 or 4 
of them that are having trouble. I know they are working out of 
their trouble, and I know the plans are to go forward. 

Clinton, Ind., as I have said here, is just going to have to have a 
new industry, period, or they will never make it work. 

I want to help Clinton, Ind. I w ant to help Evansville, too, but 
Congress is just not going to appropriate enough money to help all 
the situations in the United States and, therefore, I would rather 
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concentrate and help those that really need it, sincerely need it. You 
have some in New England; you have some, as I say, in Pennsylvania. 

I think you and I, “Mr. Sonne, are thinking along the same lines. 

Mr. Son NE. I think so. I think that comes out in my little “con- 
clusion,” if I may just get to that: 

A successful program of assistance for the unemployed individual 
or for individuals in distress should result in a grenhes national em- 
ployment and a higher income. A social-assistance program which 

resulted only ina different distribution of distress without any over: all 

improvement in the economic situation would hardly be desirable. 
Similarly, an effective depressed areas program must contribute to 
an increase in total production and total employment, not merely to 
a shift of production and employment from one area to another. We 
are seeking a program to help depressed areas participate in national 
economic srowth and well being, not to distribute the distress more 
evenly throughout the economy. Some recognition has been given 
in these bills to this principle. And this raises the question of how to 
run the program. I doubt, however, that any legislative provision 
can be written so as to give an ironclad assurance that mere shifts 
in the location of production are prevented. Successful implementa- 
tion of this program requires an independent Administrator who 
fully understands the objectives of the legislation and who has the 
power and recognizes the obligation to veto any measure which, in 
his judgment and in the judgment of his advisory committees may 
violate those objectives. 

If depressed areas are considered as a subject merely for relief, 
I am convinced the goals could be achieved at lesser expense than 
provided by these bills. If, however, you regard these measures as 
instruments in our tool chest for implementing a policy of economic 
growth and stability, then the outlays provided will be a sound in- 
vestment, which will pay dividends both in monetary terms and 
human values. 

I think that covers it. 

Senator Dove.ias. Thank you very much. 

Senator Carenart. No more questions. Thank you. 

Senator Dovanas. The next witness is Mr. Dudley Jewell, execu- 
tive vice president of the Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Mr. Jewell. 

Very glad to have you here, Mr. Jewell. We appreciate your com- 
ing very much. 


STATEMENT OF W. DUDLEY JEWELL, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, BRIDGEPORT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BRIDGEPORT, 
CONN. 


Mr. Jewett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Members of the committee, my name is W. Dudley Jewell. I am 
executive vice president of the Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce. I 
am appearing before you today to ex ‘press the opposition of our or- 
ganization to the proposals contained in S. 104, S. 964, and S. 1433. 

All of these bills propose a Federal subsidy for so-called de pressed 
areas within our country. 
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It seems to us that the main issue is this: Should the Federal Gov- 
ernment provide special financial inducements to bring industry into 
areas which are experiencing chronic unemployment? It is possible 
for depressed areas to recover without Federal aid 

It is our opinion, based in part upon our own experience, that the 
real solution lies elsewhere than Federal aid. Rather, it is our belief 
that local initiative and effort will do the job. 

Localized unemployment often presents a genuine problem to com- 
munities, but the experience in many communities indicates that. the 
problems can be met by aggressive local leadership. In many areas 
which have had substantial unemployment, local initiative and effort 
brought in new industrial payrolls. 

In appearing before your committee today, it is not my intent to 
launch into a long discourse upon social and economic theory, or to try 
to Impress | you gentlemen with my versatility or lack of it in the use 
of 25- and 50-cent words. I want only to impress upon you in 
the simplest possible language the deep resentment we feel over efforts 
of the Federal Government to further subsidize the already unrealistic 
and unfair industrial development efforts of some of our States, 
located principally in the southern and southwestern sections of our 
country. 

It often appears to us that representatives of these States seem to 
talk out of both sides of their mouths. On the one hand, they deluge 
our local industrial concerns with expensive brochures outlining the 
fabulous advantages of their respective States, their excellent munici- 
pal, services, their ‘outstanding Se hia systems, their availability to raw 
materials, their excellent manpower. They indicate that their States 
are SO prosperous, in fact, that they can grant blanket tax abatements 
and even go so far as providing the necessary buildings. 

On the other hand, these are the same States that come hat in hand 
before the Congress pleading poverty and demanding Federal aid 
for everything from peanuts to public schools. Indeed, one of our 
Southern States appears to do so well on Federal handouts that it was 
recently able to abolish its State sales tax—a luxury in which Con- 
necticut, which has to pay an outsize proportion of the cost for this 
type of political boondoggling, has been unable to indulge. 

Senator Doveras. What State was that, sir? 

Mr. Jeweiu. I think you will find, sir, South Carolina. Those 
States also are in line to be the biggest recipients of Federal aid funds 
under the proposed Federal aid to school programs. 

The plain, unvarnished truth is that in most of the areas which are 
prime beneficiaries, as well as principal promoters, of Federal grants- 
in-aid, the people simply refuse to tax themselves for needed facilities 
and through the mechanism of Federal handouts pass the cost and 
responsibili ty to taxpayers in other supposedly more prosperous areas. 

And therein lies what is probably a major reason why we have 
so-called depressed areas. Business and industry can flourish oniy 
where there is a favorable business climate. <A facoubie business 
climate exists In those States and cities and towns where local leader- 
ship assumes responsibility for civic development and political, in- 
tegrity. No amount of ouiji board fumbling in W ashington, D, C. 
will pump life into a municipal corpse when the civic spirit is de: ud 
and decayed. Only the survivors, who stand at the edge of the grave 
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they dug for themselves, can do anything to revive their body politic. 
Federal subsidies at this point will serve only to further discourage 
what local initiative and determination to solve local problems may 
remain. 

Our own city of Bridgeport has suffered its share of ups and downs 
in employment. Our last major difficulty was caused by the removal 
of the Chance-Vought Aircraft plant to Texas. This move was ac- 
complished under the industrial dispersion program—incidentally an 
excellent legislative companion to the bills being considered here 
today, since ‘industrial, dispersion is nothing more than a brazen pork- 
barrel scheme wrapped in the bunting of national securit y. I suppose 
that only a few of us would be so cynical as to associate the relocation 

of this aircraft plant with the wavering political loyalties of Texas 
voters at that time. But on the other oe it would be hard to think 
of a better way to mollify a dissident State than by presenting it with 
a new, shiny aircraft plant. 

Be that as it may, we were suddenly confronted with approximately 
7,000 persons unemployed and 114 million square feet of empty manu- 
facturing space. If we had subscribed to the a gospel cur- 
rently in vogue that “the Government giveth; the Government taketh 
away,” I’m afraid we would still be sitting, waiting for a benign, 
haloed bureaucrat to appear and with a wave of his magic wand, solve 
all our troubles. 

Instead, we rolled up our civic sleeves and went to work. We 

anvassed the country looking for an industry big enough to use this 
tremendous vacant facility. “We badgered Washington officials, we 
kept the pressure on full steam until our problem was solved. I might 
say at this point, under the general heading of “it’s an ill wind that 
blows no good,” that what looked like a disaster has been fin: ally con- 

verted into a gain, but not without more than 2 years of hardship and 
wor ry. 

Senator Doveias. May I ask what new plants you were able to get 
into Bridgeport ? 

Mr. JewreLu. Yes, sir. We were able to replace the Chance-Vought 
plant with the Lycoming Division of AVCO Manufacturing Co. 

Senator Doveras. Isthat an aviation plant ? 

Mr. JEwELL. It isan aviation motor plant. 

Senator Dovctas. So that you replaced one aircraft plant which 
moved out with another airplane plant which moved in? 

Mr. Jewewu. That is right, sir. 

Senator Doveras. And both were producing airplanes for the Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Jewetu. That is right, sir. 

Senator Doveras. So that the Government appropriations helped 
you as well as hurt you? 

Mr. Jewetu. Yes, but the point is that a plant was moved under the 
guise of industrial dispersion, leaving us with a vast, a big vacuum in 
our employment picture, which was no less serious than some of the 
troubles you are hearing about here. 

Senator Dove as. 1 am merely trying to find out whether this was 
an industry producing for private market which moved in or an indus- 
try producing for a so-called governmental market. 

Mr. Jewett. At the present time, sir, it is an industry producing 
primarily for the Government, but it does have this advantage to us, 
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that it also produces consumer goods. We are looking forward to 
the day when we will have that plant completely and permanently 
converted to consumer goods. 

Senator Dovaras. How m: iny jobs in the new plant? 

Mr. Jeweii. We have about 6,000 jobs there now. 

Competition for new industry is keen between different areas. The 
Federal Government has no business trying to promote industrial 
expansion in selected areas to the inevit: able disadvantage of other 
areas. Such a program can result only in discrimination between 
communities and even St: sin penalizing one community which has had 
enough initiative and determination to solve its own problems, in 
favor of another which perennially looks to and depends upon a 
paternalistic Federal Government for the solution of problems which 
should be solved locally. Federal assistance of the type proposed here 
will not solve the basic problem and will only result in permanent 
subsidies of uneconomic activities. 

Our first concern is the welfare of our own people in Bridgeport and 
in Connecticut. And our people are no different than persons living 
in other sections of the United States. They want to live in their home 
town, and they want their children to be able to obtain jobs and career 
opportunities at home, so that the families can stay together. 

In order to meet this somewhat homely desire, it is necessary that 
Bridgeport business and industry create about 1,100 new jobs every 
year to take care of our young people coming into the labor market. 
‘You can perhaps then understand our resentment of any Federal pro- 
posal that will have the result of subsidizing efforts of other commu- 
nities who are competing with us in the constant search for payrolls. 

Industrial development is not a responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Indeed, it would be a dangerous assumption of new respon- 
sibility on the part of the Federal Government to enter this field. 
Let’s not embark on another unfortunate and costly experiment, simi- 
lar to others which have been inflicted upon us in recent years by the 
social planners in Government. When we speak to you about job 
opportunities in Bridgeport, Conn., we're not engaging in some nebu- 
lous economic theory—we are t: alking about reality and people. And 
some day, it is to be hoped, the starry-eyed economic planners will 
look down from their ivory towers or pink clouds and recognize that 
reality and people are the two major stumbling blocks barring the 
road to the utopia about which they dream. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Doveias. We appreciate your coming. 

Do you have any questions ? 

Senator Carenmarr. I don't think so. I think the statement speaks 
for itself. 

Mr. Jeweiti. If I might add just one comment to my prepared 
statement, the bills as they stand today constitute a double fraud upon 
the State of Connecticut in that they will be using tax moneys frem 
our State to promote our own less interest, plus the fact that we have 
constitutional limitations in our State which specifically prohibit the 
use of public funds for private projects which would mean in any 
event even if we wanted to avail ourselves of this kind of program if 
it were available that we couldn’t use it. 

I think you will find that several other States have very specific 
prohibitions of that same type. 
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Senator Dove.as. Mr. Jewell, I have in my hand an area classifica- 
tion summary issued by the Department of Labor for March. I notice 
in the list the “Danielson Area” in Connecticut is an area which has 
between 6 and 9 percent unemployment. 

Mr. Jewe.tL. Mr. Chairman, they use these figures or percentages— 
1 often wonder where the Department of Labor gets them. ‘They 
do not paint a proper picture. Danielson is not a distress area 

Senator Doveras. The term which they use is “Substantial labor 
surplus, 6 to 9 percent.” 

Mr. JEweLL. Substantial labor surplus. Well, I don’t know. 

Senator Doveias. Where is Danielson in Connecticut ? 

Mr. Jewe.u. Danielson is in eastern Connecticut, in the New Lon- 
don area. The large electric bolt company up there and many plants 
in the New London area draw employment from that whole section. 

Senator Capenart. May I ask this question: If you were going to 
have any sympathy for this legislation at all, you would prefer the 
formula I mentioned. Did you hear my idea of a formula that ought 
to be used this morning ? 

Mr. Jeweuu. Yes, I did, Senator. 

Senator Carenart. If you have any sympathy for it at all, you 
would prefer that formula? 

Mr. Jewett. I have no sympathy for the bill under any cireum- 
stances. 

Senator Carpenart. I| said if you did. 

Mr. JEweELL. But if it is bound to happen to us, certainly it should 
have some stringent restrictions measuring the appropriation of these 
moneys. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much, Mr. Jewell. 

I see that our respected and beloved colleague from the State of 
Maine, Mrs. Smith, is in the room, and I know that she will wish to 
introduce the witnesses who have come from her State. 

Mrs. Smith, will you come forward, and would the clerk put sufli- 
cient chairs there so that everyone will have a seat. 

We are glad indeed to welcome you, Mrs. Smith. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Senator Smiru. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to again thank you and the committee for being so kind as 
to arrange time for these gentlemen. 

I have with me this morning three gentlemen from Sanford, Maine, 
very civic minded, who have shown what they can do and what can 
be done by people who have been hit as hard as that community has 
by the loss of a textile industry. They are here to tell you their story 
and testify in behalf of the bill which you and I have shown so much 
interest in during the past vears. 

Mr. Ralph Lovell, Mr. William St. Onge, and Mr. H. Allen Mapes, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Doucias. We are very glad to greet you all. You conie 
here under very good auspices of the senior Senator from Maine. 
Thank you very much. 
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Before you proceed with your testimony, may I also ask if you are 
testifying in behalf of Biddeford or just the town of Sanford ? 

Mr. Loven. Actually, we represent the Sanford Chamber of Com- 
merce, although Biddeford is in our area. 

Senator Dovenas. Mrs. Smith, won't you come up and sit with us? 

Senator Smirxn. Thank you. Iam only going to be here for a while. 
Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH M. LOVELL, DIRECTOR, SANFORD-SPRING- 
VALE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SANFORD, MAINE 


Mr. Lovett. We do not represent the city of Biddeford. We 
formed the Sanford-Springvale Chamber of Commerce. 

My name is Ralph M. Lovell, and I am a druggist in Sanford, 
Maine, which has sen classified as a class IV-B labor sur plus area for 
the past 3 years. Iam a director of the Sanford-Springvale Chamber 
of Commerce and also chairman of their industrial development com- 
mittee. 

Our entire population of 17,000 persons is very interested in the 
area redevelopment bill, S. 964. We believe that it can do a great deal 
of good in our area as well as in other areas such as ours in the United 
States. 

Some 3 years ago when Burlington Mills absorbed our mills in San- 
ford, the former Goodall-Sanford, Inc., over 4,000 persons were 
thrown out of work. Since that time our citizens and chamber of 
commerce have put on a battle for new industry. We have done our 
very best but have in our town some dozen new small industries who 
have put to work only about 1,500 of our unemployed. We still have 
registered at our Maine Employment Security Commission over some 
2,000 persons who seek work in our town. Some of these people are 
commuting to other communities and working at odd jobs, which is 
naturally very unsatisfactory to them. 

Over this period our good citizens have suffered untold hardships, 
with many families not having enough food on the table at times. 
At the present time, we need two new schools and many other im- 
provements in our town, but with so many out of work, our citizens 
are having a hard job to meet their taxes; particularly since with the 
loss of Goodall-Sanford, Ine., the more than $300,000 in taxes paid 
by the mills is gone and our citizens must also bear that load. Even 
though we have cut to the bone, letting many necessary needs go un- 
attended, we are still having a hard time to exist. 

With the area development bill in effect, we would have a better 
chance to get back on our feet. There are many provisions of the bill 
that would be a great help to us as you are well aware. 

Even if we fill our vacant mills at the rate we are going at present, 
we will only put about 2,000 people total to oak or 500 more than 
we have working at present because the new industries we have do 
not employ as many persons per square foot as the textile firm of 
Goodall-Sanford did. 

However, we are trying to solve this problem and have taken our 
airport which has about 900 acres available land and have designated 
it as an industrial park, but up to the present time nothing has been 
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done to develop it as we do not have the local funds necessary to work 
with. S. 964 could well be an answer to our needs. 

We are attempting to form an industrial development corporation 
in our town which would be financed by purchase of shares by individ- 
uals within our town; but as there is very little extra money in the 
area, we question the success of this plan. 

Even though we are forming this, just how much we can raise is 
very doubtful. 

Due to the fact that the new industries we now have in Sanford 
have recently begun full operations, the wage scale is still low, vary- 
ing between $40 to $50 per w eek, which does not leave much additional 
money for a family of 4 or 5 to spend after living expenses. With 
some of the advantages provided for in an area such as ours under 
S. 964, we could possibly get in new industries or get industries to 
expand to the Sanford area. Asa result, we might well get a general 
wage increase comparable to the rest of the country. 

Many of our people must of necessity leave the community if we 
cannot do something in the way of providing them employment in 
the near future. Some persons have lost their homes that they have 
lived in for years and others will be equally as unfortunate as the 
result of not being able to pay their mortgages or taxes due to existing 
conditions. Some of our businesses have had to close or go into bank- 
ruptcy because of the lack of local purchasing power as a result of 
unemployment. The heads of many households are trying hard not 
to lose their homes and to keep their children in clothes so that they 
may go to school, and are commuting many miles to their places of 
employment at a great cost to their own personal health. Some travel 
50, 60 miles to get : a job every morning and night. 

With the depressed areas bill, not only could we develop our in- 
dustrial park and build a building or two in it to get in new industry, 
but we could train our citizens under your vocational training pro- 
gram so that any new industry we secured would be able to have 
trained help. 

Also, several of our new firms through lack of working capital 
may go out of business. The loan program under the bill would help 
us immeasurably. The local banks do not have the available funds 
to loan as risk capital to these new industries, who some day could 
be very successful ones. Again, with the loan program, we could 
well gain other new industries who could do very well in Sanford, 
Maine, but who do not have the money to move here or expand to 
the town. 

The provisions of your bill would be of great assistance to our 
present industries in their effort to obtain Government contracts 
and set-asides to keep them going and maintain their employment. 
Less than 2 weeks ago 1 of our new industries had to lay off one-third, 
or 42, of their employees because of conditions and being unable to 
obtain Government contracts. They are an aircraft concern, and 
they have not been able to get any Government contracts. 

We plead with you gentlemen’ and the Congress of the United 
States to pass this bill to alleviate not only the suffering in our area, 
but in many other areas of the United States as well. This bill can 
give an area a chance to come back and afford the necessities of life 
and to give our children a proper education. 
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I want to take this opportunity to thank you gentlemen for the 
time you have given me to present the Sanford side of this case. 
Down in Maine we are a hard-working group in our town, and we 
have gotten in actually about 16 new industries, but those new indus- 
tries are small and quite a way out of the way from the rest of the 
world, the northern part of the United States, and certainly this 
bill can do us a great deal of good. 

Senator Douetas. Mr. Lovell, I appreciate your testimony very 
much. I think you were in the room when the preceding witness, 
Mr. Jewell, testified ? 

Mr. Lovett. Yes. 

Senator Dovetas. I am sure he testified very sincerely that in his 
judgment it would be a dangerous assumption of new responsibility 
on the part of the Federal Government to enter this field, and then 
he said: 

Let’s not embark on another unfortunate and costly experiment similar to 
others which have been inflicted upon us in recent years by the social planners 
in Government. 

I take it you do not agree with that statement ? 

Mr. Lovett. No. Certain areas of the country, particularly in 
Connecticut, are more settled than we are. They are more thickly 
settled. They have a better chance; actually people have more money 
in those areas. They have a better chance to raise their own capital 
to get iiauentieed in. They have more money to spend. 

In our particular section of Maine, now that they have been 3 years 
without a major industry—of course, it is unfortunate when any 
city or town has to depend upon one industry, but since it is 3 years, 
people have had to spend the money they saved up and have lost it. 
We have a hard time even to gather up 10 percent. 

The average industry likes to expand maybe in the Middle South, 
in the upper part of Connecticut. We are a little out of the way in 
Maine, as many other distressed areas in the country might be. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Jewell concluded the statement in which 
he said that— 

Some day, it is to be hoped the starry-eyed economic planners will look down 
from their ivory towers or pink clouds and recognize that reality and people 
are the two major stumbling blocks barring the road to the Utopia about 
which they dream. 

Do you think S. 964 has been framed by starry eyed economic plan- 
ners looking down from ivory towers and pink clouds not recognizing 
that reality and people are the two major stumbling blocks barring 
the road to Utopia ? 

Mr. Lovetu. I think it is a very sensibly framed plan by a very fine 
group of people like yourself. 

Senator Doveras. Do I understand this statement you have made 
has been approved by the Sanford Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Loveti. Yes. 

Senator Doveias. And you are a member of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Lovet. Iam a druggist by profession. 

Senator Dovetas. I know, but the Chamber of Commerce in San- 
ford ? 

Mr. Lovetn. Yes. 
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Senator Doveras. So that this testimony of the executive vice presi- 
dent of the Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce differs from the testi- 
mony which your chamber of commerce gives ? 

Mr. Lovey. Yes. 

Senator Caprenart. Just where is Sanford located ¢ 

Mr. Love... Sanford is in the southern part of Maine, 13 miles from 
the coast, 16 miles from New Hampshire border. 

Senator Capenart. What is the closest large city ? 

Mr. Lovett. We are 34 miles from Portland, 18 miles from Bidde- 
ford. 

Senator Capenart. 18 miles from what? 

Mr. Lovet. From Biddeford ; 35 miles from Portsmouth, N. H. 

Senator CapeHarr. And your situation since the closing of this 
large plant is, There are just no capabilities for employment ? 4 

Mr. Lovett. No, there is just no industry. We have gotten in some 
industries. We have gotten in a woolen company and an airplane 
company. 

Senator CaprrHart. When this big mill pulled out, about 4,000 
people were unemployed ? 

Mr. Lovety. Yes; 2 million square feet. 

Senator Capenart. What was your total employables at the time 
they pulled out? How many other peole were working in addition 
to the 4,000? 

Mr. Lovett. We had 1 other industry, a shoe shop, which employed 
about 700. Then the regular general local industries; a lumber mill 
employs 35, 40, other such industries as that, but no actual manufac- 
turing industries. 

Senator Capenartr. Then you have a situation where you had 1 in- 
dustry that employed 4,000; they moved out and left a vacuum of 4,000 
unemployed people ? 

Mr. Loven. Yes. 

Senator CarprHart. With no other industries there capable of em- 
ploying any of those people. 

Mr. Lovers. That is right. The only thing we could do was get in 
new industries, which we have gotten in. 

Senator Capenart. So your 4,000 people—someone had to or will 
have to move a new industry in there to give the 4,000 people jobs or 
they will have to get jobs in some other city, or they will have to move 
out of the city into some other ¢ ity, is that right ? 

Mr. Lovett. Right. They will have to move from that area where 
they have been all their lives. 

Senator Carenart. Did you hear the colloquy which I had here this 
morning with the other witnesses ? 

Mr. Lovetu. I heard the last part. 

Senator Carenarr. With respect to limiting this bill to formulas 
such as your situation ? 

Mr. Lovetu. I believe I did hear you say something on that. 

Senator Capenarr. Would you recommend that the bill be limited 
to situations where—well, yours is a good example. 

Mr. Lovety. I think in your bill, S. 964, you have listed the type 
of distress areas that would be taken care of or helped. In our par 
ticular case, we would be unable to raise much, if any, local capital. 
We probably could raise 10 percent, but we would have the 
inducement—— 
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Senator Capenarr. I am not talking about that. I am talking 
about the formula under which the Federal Government would loan 
money. 

Mr. Loven. Well, I think that should be left to the administrator 
of the bill. You mentioned something about making wheelbarrows 
or some industry that might not be workable in that area, but I 
think that all distress areas should come under that, yes—after that 
urea has been classified as a distress area. 

Senator Carenarr. If this plant had been in Boston and moved 
out, would you say then that the Federal Government ought to go 
into Boston with the great capabilities there are there for peo ople 
finding jobs in other factories? 

Mr. Lovett. No; I think in an area of the type of Boston the employ- 
ment would be absorbed in another area. ‘The country is expanding 
all the time. Population is increasing ‘all the time, and n: iturally 
around the larger cities you always get a constant growth of new 
industries every year. 

Senator Capenarr. My quarrel with this bill primarily is that it 
scatters itself so thinly that it won’t do anybody any good, even 
with the $50 million or the $300 million. 

My question is and what I am trying to find out is whether we 
would be better off if we limited it. Your situation comes within 
the category that I am thinking about, a situation where through 
no fault of your people they find themselves unemployed, with no 
possible chance unless a new industry is created, or industries, to 
provide jobs. So they either have to move out of the city or they 
have to commute to other cities to find jobs. 

Wouldn’t we be better off limiting it to those kinds of situations? 

Mr. Loventi. The bill would limit it to those kinds of situations 
because Boston wouldn’t have—what is it—6 percent over a period 
of time of unemployed. 

Senator Carenartr. It talks about percentages of employment. 
Boston might temporarily over a period of time have that. This talks 
about helping in agriculture, suburban and urban redevelopment, and 
so forth. This takes in the entire United States, wherever there are 
counties. 

Mr. Lovenn. Yes, si 

Senator Carenarr. I will put it this way: Wouldn't you be better 
off and be more certain of getting help in your town if it was limited 
to a situation such as your own, rather than spreading out the $300 
million, which would be a constant reminder to people 

Mr. Lovent. As far as my town is concerned, I would say yes. 

Senator Carenarr. Really, isn’t that about as far as we ought to 
go and shouldn't we go that far—I will ; say that to you shouldn't 
we go that far, and isn’t that about as far as we should go? 

Mr. Lovenn. As far as you do go because you wouldn't get 6 percent 
in Boston over a period of 6 months. 

Senator Carenarr. It goes much further than that under this bill. 
It goes much further than that. It goes on to urban redevelopment. 
Even though it is 6 percent, it isn’t tied in to capabilities of private 
industry again employed, you see. 

You have a situation where nobody has physical properties to em- 
ploy your 4,000 people; is that right 
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Mr. Lovet. Right. 

Senator Carrnart. The 4,000 people put out in Evansv ille, Ind., for 
example—there are enough physie: il properties to reemploy them, other 
factories, if business increased, could reemploy them, but that isn’t true 


in your: 

Mr. Lovetu. No. 

Senator Carenart. So I am talking about limiting it to just that 
situation. 

Yours is a good example of the point at which I want to limit the 
bill. 

Mr. Lovetn. I can well agree it would benefit us. 

Senator CAPEHART. Nothing ¢ an happen i In your town excepting new 
physical properties to give jobs to people; isn’t that right ? 

Mr, Lovetu. That is right. 

Senator Caprnartr. You don’t have a chance any other way. We 
have a lot of mining sections like that, too, you see. We have quite 
a number of them. 

Frankly, we don’t have too many in the United States, but, of 
course, when we have them, they are awfully serious. 

Mr. Lovetu. Right. 

Senator Capenart. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dovueias. Thank you very much. 

I have a statement here from Senator Payne on this problem. We 
regret that Senator Payne is indisposed and is unable to be with us. 
We hope that he will be back very soon. 

He calls attention to the fact that on the 2d of April the Bates Manu- 
facturing Co. announced that it was closing its York Division in Saco 
within 8 weeks and that this employs 1,200 persons in an urban area of 
slightly over 30,000 people. 

The closing of this mill will increase your problems, too, will it not ? 

Mr. Lovett. They come under our same area, the Biddeford-Saco- 
Sanford area are all classified under one, so that will even make us a 
worse distressed area than we were before. 

Senator Carenart. Mr. Chairman, just one further point: 

You see, you have a situation where, as I have in Clinton, Ind., even 
though you didn’t have any unemployment, even if the people were 
more prosperous than they are today and unemplyoment generally in 
the United States was down to 1 percent and even though Boston 
might have a labor shortage or need an extra 25,000 people, lets’ say, if 
the area became prosperous, it wouldn’t help your situation a bit. 

Mr. Lovetnt. They would have to leave the State of Maine, in our 
town. 

Senator Carenart. They would have to move away and go to 
Boston. 

Mr. Loyveti. Persons who have lived there all their lives don’t want 
to move from Maine. 

Senator Carenart. That is my point. That is why I am stressing 
so much and concentrating on limiting this legislation to those kinds 
of situations. I know if we do that we will be able to give relief to 
such situations as you have. But if we try to cover the whole water- 
front with $300 million or $200 million, all over the United States, 
you just won’t get any relief. 
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Mr. Lovext. I can see your point. 

Senator Carenart. At least, 1 think we ought to start out on that 
basis since we have a limited amount of money; regardless of what 
the amount is at the moment, it is still limited because we are not 
going to get a billion dollars appropriated in this Congress. The 
way the people are going at the moment on economy and reducing 
appropriations and budgets, they are creating unemployment. _ 

As a result of the Post Office not giving employees $47 million, 
starting at 12 o’clock tonight it is going to throw out of work I don’t 
know how many it is, but it is hundreds and hundreds of postal 
workers scattered all over the United States. Some of them will no 
doubt be in your town. So you have that situation. 

You take Clinton, Ind.; 2,000 people are out of jobs out there. It 
is due to the fact that the Government is economizing now and clos- 
ing one powder plant and eliminating the atomic energy plant in 
order to economize and save money. So they have 2,000 people un- 
employed. They have no other employment there. They have a 
situation just exactly like yours. 

Mr. Lovetu. But, you see, with the country’s population increasing 
and expanding all the time, we have an inducement for an industry 
that is expanding to come to our depressed area where that gives us 
a chance to be on level with the rest of the country. 

Senator Carpenarr. One excuse for this legislation in your case 
and Clinton, Ind.’s case is that you save the communities and the 
towns. It might well be cheaper for the Federal Government to 
move all the people out of your town into Boston or the people out 
of Clinton, Ind., into Indianapolis, but I don’t want to do that, and 
neither do you. 

Mr. Loveti. No, I wouldn't. 

Senator Carenart. Because they have homes there; they live 
there. They have lived there all their lives, and they are out of 
work and in that situation through no fault of their own. 

Mr. Lovett. That is right. 

Senator Carenarr. I don’t want to see us get into legislation here 
that will help build up new industries in towns where they haven’t 
lost employment. I think it ought to be limited to where they have 
actually lost employment and you can definitely put your finger on 
it, as you can In your town. 

Yours is just crystal clear. You put your finger on it. You know 
the reason for it. You know the results of it, and you know there 
is only one way in the world to cure it, and that is new physical prop- 
erties and new business. 

Senator Doveias. That is the purpose of S. 946. 

Senator Carenarr. Yes. Excepting that in my opinion it covers 
a lot of other ground that ought not to be in the bill at the moment 
because I think it will defeat the very purpose we are trying to cover 
if we try to make it too broad. I think it will defeat the very thing 
that even the authors of that bill want. : . 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dovetas. The statement of Senator Payne will be printed 
immediately following your statement. , 
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(The supplemental statement of Senator Payne follows:) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY FREDERICK G. PAYNE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Recent events in Maine make it mandatory for me to submit a supplementary 
statement concerning legislation to assist economically distressed areas. My 
statement of March 8, 1957, submitted to this subcommittee, reviewed the eco- 
nomie conditions in Maine, especially pointing out the areas of chronic unem- 
ployment which need assistance. Since that time new problems have arisen to 
further reinforce my plea for Federal assistance to distressed areas. 

The Bates Manufacturing Co., a nationally known textile company and one 
of the largest employers in the State of Maine, permanently closed down its 
Androscoggin division in Lewiston on April 1. This division was engaged in 
the manufacture of rayon fabrics and employed 350 persons. This closing 
reflects the general depressed situation in the textile industry and especially in 
rayons and rayon acetates, 

Of far greater implication, however, was the announcement by Bates on April 
2 that it intends to close its York division in Saco within 8 weeks. The York 
division employs 1,200 persons in an urban area of slightly over 30,000 people. 
The problem in Saco is accentuated by its proximity to Sanford which has been 
hard hit since the closing of Goodall-Sanford Mills in 1954. Prior to closing 
this company employed over 4,000 persons in Sanford. This entire labor market 
urea has been continually listed by the Labor Department as an area of “sub- 
stantial labor surplus” during the last few years. This, it must be remembered, 
is in a State where the total manufacturing labor force is only slightly over 
100,000 and where it is impossible to readily absorb any sizable number of 
unemployed workers. 

The efforts of the State of Maine and its communities to meet the problems 
arising from economic dislocations and continuing labor surpluses have been an 
inspiration to other distressed areas. However, as the effects of this latest 
round of economic adjustments are felt in Maine, it will become increasingly 
difficult for the State and the local communities to carry the full burden of 
coping with this situation which is caused by national trade policies and other 
factors entirely beyond their control. A federally sponsored program to sup- 
plement State and local programs is the only solution if we are to solve these 
economic problems. 

In conclusion, let me again emphasize the pressing and immediate need for a 
Federal program of assistance to distressed areas. With the financial and 
technical help of the Federal Government proposed in the area-assistance bills, 
the States and local communities can pursue their efforts to provide jobs for their 
citizens with renewed vigor. 

It is essential that Senate consideration of this legislation be expedited if the 
House is to have time to act during the present session. I cannot urge you too 
strongly to report the necessary legislation to implement such a program to the 
full Banking and Currency Committee where I pledge you my support in securing 
prompt action. 


Senator Doveias. Our next witness is Mr. William St. Onge, execu- 
tive manager of the Sanford-Springvale Chamber of Commerce, San- 


ford, Maine. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. ST. ONGE, EXECUTIVE MANAGER, 
SANFORD-SPRINGVALE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SANFORD, 
MAINE 


Mr. Sr. Oner. Mr. Chairman, members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, my name is William J. St. Onge, executive manager of the 
Sanford-Springvale Chamber of Commerce, Sanford, Maine. 

Gentlemen, on behalf of the 17,000 citizens of Sanford, Maine, I 
should like to express our sincere appreciation for your courtesy in in- 
viting us to appear here today to testify on S. 964. I should like to go 
on record as being in favor of this bill. 
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By way of a brief explanation, 3 years ago when Goodall-Sanford, 
Inc., was sold to Burlington Mills, some 4, 000 persons were rendered 
unemployed. Our chamber of commerce and other organizations in 
the community have worked very hard since that time in an effort to 
obtain new industry for our community. At the present time, we have 
approximately 1,500 persons employed in our new industries. We still 
have 2,000 persons seeking employment in our community. 

When the town of Sanford was faced with unemployment and it was 
forced to seek new industry, we were very fortunate in having modern 
textile buildings, built in 1920, to make available for prospective in- 
dustries. Most textile communities have inherited much older build- 
ings which at their best might be termed adequate but in most cases 
are termed inadequate for the needs of modern indus try. Under the 
loan provision of S. 964, such communities could erect modern one- 
story plants, more specifically designed to meet the needs of modern in- 
dustrial production. 

It is no secret that risk capital is becoming more scarce and the in- 
terest rates are becoming too expensive for most of the smaller com- 
panies tocarry. Wee ertainly are in favor of local participation by the 
community and State in the erection of these buildings, but also feel 
that assistance from the Federal Government would be most welcome. 

Senator Dovetas. You don’t view this with the same abhorrence that 
your opposite number from Bridgeport does? 

Mr. Sr. Once. We do not. 

The grants for public works would certainly be a benefit to a com- 
munity such as Sanford, which not being satisfied with its record to 
date in the almost total rehabilitation of its industrial buildings, has 
started work on an industrial park. One bad feature about our in- 
dustrial park is that it is located 314 miles south of the community 
and the expense of extending water and sewerage lines would prac- 
tically be prohibitive to the community from a financial standpoint. I 
believe under the program for public works, such as stated in this bill, 
the town of Sanford would be enabled to extend the need water and 
sewerage facilities to the much needed industrial park and at the same 
time not bankrupt itself in the program. Under the loan provision, 
one interested in the field of industrial development cannot feel other 
than satisfied at the 40-year term for the repayment of mortgage. 

I note also S. 964 has changed the length of the waiting period to 
become eligible for its provisions and, yet, at the same time, has pro- 
tected the measure by enforcing a strict unemployment percentage 
during this time. 

Many communities have considered or are forming industrial corpo- 

rations which would be financed by various methods, for the purpose 
of building industrial buildings. We also have started the formation 
of such a corporation, but lke other communities that have had 
considerable unemployment, our economic condition is no better than 
theirs and we find it very difficult to raise funds. In this area your bill 
would be very helpful to us. 

In conclusion, [ should like to point out that last year when our 
group testified before a similar committee we stated that we hoped 
that we would not become eligible for the bill. We hope again this 
vear that we will not become eligible for the bill, wishing to solve our 
wn problem. Certainly Sanford’s recovery is progressing rapidly, 
and we hope it will continue. However, some of the areas which 
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would qualify under the terms of this bill have been going through a 
period of depression for several years, and we certainly feel that they, 
as well as ourselves, should be given every assistance possible. 

Thank you again for allowing me the time to present these state- 
ments. 

Senator Dovetas. Well, thank you, Mr. St. Onge. 

The representative from Bridgeport seemed to be afraid that this 
bill would be used by the Southern States to draw employment from 
the Northern States. Here you come from perhaps the most northern 
State in the Union, and you feel that it is desirable. 

Mr. St. Once. Yes. 

The way we interpret the bill, it would have to be an area that would 
need this assistance before it could be assisted under the provisions 
of the bill. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much, Mr. St. Onge. 

I also welcome Mr. H. Allen Mapes, of Sanford. 


STATEMENT OF H. ALLEN MAPES, PRESIDENT, SANFORD-SPRING- 
VALE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SANFORD, MAINE 


Mr. Marrs. Thank you, Senator. 

Inasmuch as you gentlemen have already had an opportunity to read 
our statements, and I think you have followed the pattern of our 
community, I would like to introduce myself as Mr. H. Allen Mapes, 
the president of the chamber of commerce, and submit my testimony 
as it is printed. 

Senator Dovenas. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mapes. I would appreciate making a couple of remarks that I 
feel could be stressed. 

Senator Doucias. Yes. 

Mr. Mapes. One has not been brought up previously, and another 
than I personally feel a small amount of opposition to—Senator 
Payne’s statement of a few moments ago in regard to the recent Bates 
closing announcement in the nearby town of Biddeford. 

I note in reading the provisions of the bill percentages of, I believe, 

12 percent over a period of time, 8 percent, and down to 6 percent for 
Svauae unemployment in a particular area. 

It seems to be that after seeing the handwriting on the wall in the 
Goodall-Sanford case, where within 6 months we went from 4,000 em- 
ployment to absolute zero, and now reading the papers and reading 
between the lines, you can almost see the same thing happening in our 
nearby community, I wonder if there might not “be some provision 
written into the bill where we wouldn’t have to wait for that period 
of prolonged unemployment. It is like closing the door after the horse 
has been stolen. 

Senator Dovetas. I am quite well aware of that. The difficulty is 
that fear on the part of many if you make the term so elastic that the 
Administrator might use the funds in areas which didn’t need them. 
That is the problem. 

Mr. Mapes. It is an ambiguous thing because, on the one hand, San- 
ford has already seen this thing happen, and we would prefer to see 
the help, the assistance from the provisions of the bill, help our own 
community, and yet it hurts us to look at our nearby community of 
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17 or 18 miles away and see practically the same thing happening. 

Senator Dovueuas. There have been previous mills which have closed 
down in Biddeford-Saco, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Marrs. So I would say that Biddeford-S Saco has had a fairly 
constant bit of employment, but due to the intertwining of the popu- 
lation we have Sanford people commuting to Biddeford, and, believe 
it or not, Biddeford people commuting back; so it is overall unem- 
ployment, and the unemployment of the area does allow us to be 
classified in the [V—B distress area. 

The other point I wanted to bring up is that in reading the bill I 
note that there are unemployment benefits duri ing a training program. 

Immediately after Goodall-Sanford merged—polite terminol- 
ogy—we had the State unemployment bureau run a labor survey on 
our area, and we found that the two most important assets that our 
workers had accumulated through the years were manual dexterity 
and extremely fine eyesight. 

As a result, and since our vocational training program has started 
in our local school system, we are beginning to reach these former 
textile workers, machine operation, lathe operation, plastic operation, 
and so forth and so on, down the line. 

I was particularly pleased to see that, although these people have 
been out of work nearly 3 years and as a result ‘their employment or 
unemployment benefits are gone, used up, you do make provision to 
help them during their training program to get back on their = 
Certainly during their training program and for the first several yea 
to train a textile worker, a weaver, to run a lathe, shall we s sree S 
face it—he just isn’t going to make the money that he should make, 
and I am very happy to see such a provision take care of that man dur- 
ing the training period. 

Senator Dovernas. Mr. Mapes, I am glad you liked that provision. 
It happens to be one of my favorite provisions in the bill, too. I am 
omy pleased that you like it. 

I do want to say that we deeply appreciate your coming down here. 
Miss Chase is going to meet with you and arrange some of the business 
details, but we do want to thank you very much. I think you have 
been very public spirited in coming. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Mapes follows :) 


STATEMENT OF H. ALLEN MAPES, PRESIDENT, SANFORD-SPRINGVALE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, SANFORD, MAINE 


Hon. Paul H. Douglas and Senators of the Senate Labor Committee, my 
name is H. Allen Mapes, a resident of Sanford, Maine. At the present time I am 
president of the Sanford-Springvale Chamber of Commerce and a member of the 
industrial development committee of that organization. On behalf of the com- 
munity and the chamber of commerce I am appearing in favor of the area 
redevelopment bill S. 964. 

The population of our town at the present time is approximately 17,000, of 
which some 2,000 persons are still seeking employment in the community. 

A little over 3 years ago when Burlington Mills, Inc., purchased the former 
Goodall-Sanford, Inc., mills some 4,000 employees were thrown out of work. Our 
citizens formed a ¢ hamber of commerce to face the immediate crisis that had been 
thrust upon us. During the past 3 years, through the efforts of this organization, 
we have done our best to bring as many new industries into our community as 
possible and to date some 1,500 people have been employed in these new industries, 
but we still have some 2,000 persons who still seek employment in our town. 

When the industrial properties were made available, we had some 2 million 
square feet for rent, sale, or lease. At the present time we have approximately 
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400,000 square feet. It is obvious that on the basis of the number employed in 
new industries at the present time, which is 1,500 people in 1,600,000 square feet, 
that we will be unable to take care of the balance of 2,000 plus in the remaining 
400,000 square feet of available manufacturing space. 

Business leaders in our chamber of commerce realized this last fall and we 
dedicated what is known as the Sanford Airport, which contains some 1,300 acres 
of land, as the Sanford Industrial Park where we hope to bring some of our indus- 
trial prospect of the future and perhaps the expansions of some of our existing 
firms. However, the Sanford Airport is approximately 314 miles from the imme- 
diate town center. To adequately develop this area, it will require considerable 
expense on the part of the community to extend water facilities and adequate 
sewerage facilities to this area for servicing of industrial plants. Under the 
provisions of bill S. 964, it is noted that funds would be available for this purpose 
on a long-term basis. 

We have been in the process of forming a community industrial development 
corporation to raise funds for buildings, but due to the economic condition of the 
community, it appears that we may not be too successful. The provision of this 
bill, as pertains to industrial buildings, would be very helpful. 

Due to the fact that many of our unemployed are, of course, former textile 
workers and are of a higher age than that desirable for training, these people are 
unable to find employment locally because of the lack of knowledge of the skills 
required by new industries. Therefore, as president of the Sanford Chamber of 
Commerce and as a businessman in the community, I certainly would like to see 
this bill passed. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank the committee for granting me the 
time to present my statement. 

Senator Doveras. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Dovuenas. Our next witness is Mr. Herman M. Buck of the 
Fayette County (Pa.) Development Council. 

Mr. Buck. 

Very glad to have you here, Mr. Buck. 


STATEMENT OF HERMAN M. BUCK, COUNSEL, GREATER UNION- 
TOWN (PA.) INDUSTRIAL FUND, FAYETTE COUNTY DEVELOP- 
MENT COUNCIL; CHAIRMAN, FAYETTE COUNTY PLANNING AND 
ZONING COMMISSION 


Mr. Buck. Thank you, Senator. 

I, too, come from a depressed area. I think you heard one of the 
representatives from my county at a previous hearing. 

Senator Dove.ias. That is right. 

Mr. Buck. Lam here on behalf of the Greater Uniontown industrial 
fund, Uniontown being the county seat of Fayette County, and also 
on behalf of the Fayette County Deve lopment Council. 

Senator Dovué.as. The previous witness testified as being opposed 
to— 

Mr. Buck. Certain provisions of this bill. 

Senator Doveuias. Yes. 

Mr. Buck. I am down here on behalf of the board of directors of 
both the fund and the Fayette County Development Council to express 
our views on the loan aspects of the legislation that is pending before 
this committee. 

Senator Dovucias. Has your statement been approved by Uniontown 
industrial fund and the Faye tte County Development Council ? 

Mr. Buck. Yes, and also the Fayette County Planning and Zoning 
Commission, of which I happen to be the chairman. 
Senator Dove.as. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Buck. I want it understood that I don’t pretend to talk as an 
expert on this problem, but I do want to speak very factually of our 
experience in the field of trying to create new jobs for our 720 unem- 
ployed people by bringing new industries into our county. 

We started our industrial development program in 1951 when we 
organized our Greater Uniontown Industrial Fund, a nonprofit cor- 
poration, and our whole philosophy has been predicated on the pre- 
mise that the good Lord helps those that help themselves, and we 
think we have practiced what we preach. 

We have raised about $225,000 from our own residents and, as a 
result of that $225,000, we sold our community to the Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co. and built our first new modern 1-story plant that is 
today employing 250 people, making water meters. They are about 
50 percent male and 50 percent fem: ile. 

Following that, we were instrumental in having the Louis Gellet 
Knitting Mills, now owned and operated by the Forstmann Woolen 
Co., locate in our community, and we built this plant for them at a 
cost of about $150,000. It employs about 230 people, I guess—42 
men and the rest women. 

We used about $205,000 of this money that we got from our own 
people to finance these 2 buildings that cost us in the neighborhood of 
$900,000, and we were able to get this money from banks on the basis 
of lease agreements. 

We borrowed 85 percent of the cost from each of these buildings 
in commercial banks and put in 15 percent of our own money. When 
we ran out of money, we decided we had better run another campaign. 
We last summer ran another campaign for $400,000 on the slogan of 
5 buildings for 4 years. 

We were successful last December in selling our community to an- 
other new industry for which we are now building another plant of 
65,000 square feet, which will be ready January 1 of the next year. 
It will employ 125 men. 

We have also gone out and bought 47 acres of land as an industrial 
district, and we have an option for 47 more acres; and several months 
ugo the Richmond division of the Rheem Manufacturing Co. shut 
down and 400 people in our community were thrown out of work. 
So the other day we purchased that building from the Richmond 
people for $144,000, and we borrowed $96,000 on first mortgage from a 
bank and $44,000 from our own people, and we hope to interest some- 
body in that plant within the course of the next year to provide 
employment for our people. 

We feel for a community with 20,000 people that we are certainly 
trying to help ourselves and have been since 1951 to find jobs for these 
people who are out of rowk today because of the depletion of our coal 
and reserves, 

So like other persons who have testified here we have people who 
are out of work through no fault of theirs or ours. 

In the past 2 or 3 months, we have had an interesting situation 
develop that we feel justifies Federal cooperation in the form of loans 
{o communities such as ours under certain circumstances. 

We find that under existing banking restrictions our banks aren’t 
permitted to loan more than 10 percent of their capital and surplus 
to any one person. We virtually exhausted our credit with our local 
banks, although we do have 2 banks that aggregate close to $80 million. 
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We have virtually exhausted our borrowing capacity with our local 
banks. So no matter how much they wanted to help us, we can’t get 
any money from them because of existing restrictions on the kinds of 
loans that a national bank can make. 

We have two prospects that have been to our community that are 
interested in a new plant location. Both of these plants are good, 
small industries that our finance committee and our people think 
very highly of. The plants happen to be in localities in which there 
is a labor shortage, so that the relocation of those plants from the 
communities in which they now are into our community would not 
adversely affect any other area of our country. 

We need about $900,000 of credit to build these 2 buildings that 
would provide jobs for 400 people. 

The Pennsylvania Industrial Development Authority Act, which 
is a very constructive, effective piece of legislation, has helped us by 
making available to us on a second-mortgage basis 30 percent of the 
cost of construction. We put in 20 percent and we borrow 50 percent 
from private sources. 

We aren’t able under that existing legislation to get the 50 percent 
for the $900,000 we would need from our local banks because, unfor- 
tunately, we can’t borrow the money. 

Senator Dovatas. Do they have first lien ? 

Mr. Buck. No. The Pennsylvania Industrial Development Au- 
thority takes a second mortgage. 

Senator Dovetas. I know, but who—— 

Mr. Buck. The banks that loan the money, 50 percent. 

Senator Doveras. And the local citizens’ group come in third? 

Mr. Buck. We come in third, or, as we have done in our last plant, 
we contribute about $75,000 outright to the industry that we bring 
into our community. It is a very fine, small industry. 

So in this area we can’t go out to our people because we are a small 
community and we have communities that are even smaller than ours 
that can’t even go out and raise 20 percent of the cost of the building. 
In this situation we have to raise 70 percent of $900,000. It is just 
impossible to find that kind of money among the residents of our own 
county, although they certainly have been very generous and very 
liberal. 

Senator Doveras. What about the new industries themselves? 

Mr. Buck. Now here is the interesting aspect there that I think 
furthers the national economy: Here are 2 good, small industries that 
bankers say if they loaned 50 percent of the cost of this building 
there would be a reasonable expectation of repayment. 

The bankers tell me that you don’t loan money under our existing 
banking laws on the standard of reasonable expectation of repay- 
ment. It has got to be certain repayment. 

Now we can’t borrow that 50 percent of $900,000 from anybody. 
We can’t, therefore, work out this program of building these 2 new 
industries who are now in old buildings, obsolete buildings, operating 
under inefficient production costs in areas that have labor shortages. 

Now it seems to me that if we could in that area borrow money 
from the Federal Government to help us relocate two good, small 
industries that would be coming into our community from areas that 
have labor shortages, we would be giving a good, small industry an 
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opportunity to operate in a new and modern plant to span its produc- 
tion, increase its payroll, and to that extent certainly strengthen the 
national economy and also give employment to our own people. 

Senator Dovcias. That is not forbidden under S. 964 which 
merely says that the loans shall not be made for transfer which 
results in a substantial increase in unemployment in a given areg 

Mr. Buck. That is it exactly. It would not be prohibited the w ‘ay 
the statute is drawn. 

Senator Doveias. That is correct. 

Mr. Buck. So that based on purely our experience, we feel that in 
this area where you have people who have tried to help themselves 
and have demonstrated that they are able to help themselves, there 
is certainly an area where you are just going to have to mark time, 
and sometimes we seem to be standing still, even though we may 
think we are running, because the gap between the jobs we can 
create and the jobs that must be met just seems to widen all the 
time. 

We feel that if we could get Federal legislation—I mean if we 
could get loans from the Federal Government for good, small, sound 
industry that would enable us to build a plant mm our community 
without adversely affecting any other section of the country, that 
we would be providing jobs for our own people, and we would be, 
it seems to me, strengthening our national economy by encouraging 
the growth and dev elopment of goods from all industry. 

Senator Dovuetas. In other words, you represent a community 
where local banking interests have done everything they can, where 
the citizens have done everything they can, where the State has come 
in and helped, but still you feel the problem is greater than all of you 
together and, therefore, you favor Federal action / 

Mr. Buck. Yes. And we feel that Federal action, at least along 
that. sphere, isn’t going to destroy community initiative, and as far 
as we are concerned we feel that so far as the already heavy burden 
of the American taxpayer that that could certainly be a good invest- 
ment in the future security of our own country. 

Senator Doucias. Increase production, create jobs, diminish relief 
rolls, and increase local tax capacity. 

Mr. Buck. That is right. We are not interested in anybody hand- 
ing us anything, and nobody has handed us anything. We are able 
to do a great deal ourselves, and we have done a great deal ourselves, 
but we can see where we would do even a good deal more to help 
ourselves and the rest of the country without adversely affecting 
anybody else. 

Senator Dovenas. This testimony is very interesting and very sig- 
nificant in view of the previous adverse testimony from the same 
region. 

Mr. Buck. Well, unfortunately the testimony that was given at 
the previous hearing was only based upon the views of an executive 
committee that was “hurriedly convened before the board of trustees 
of the Fayette County Development Council had an opportunity to 
review the act, and we had a full meeting on it, and the two points 
of view were brought up, and I was authorized to come down here 
to speak in favor of the loan. 

Senator Dovetas. In other words, the adverse point of view was 
presented to your committee / 
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Mr. Buck. Executive committee—a small group of 2 or 3 persons. 
Senator Doveias. And now your statement represents the con- 
sensus of the county development council as a whole / 





Mr. Buck. The Fayette County Development Council, the Greater 


Uniontown Industrial Fund, and the Fayette County Planning and 
Zoning Commission. 

Senator Dovueias. We appreciate this very much. It will help to 
keep the record straight. You have made some constructive sug- 
gestions. 

Thank you very much. 

The final witness this morning is Mr. Michael Hallward, director, 
New Bedford Industrial Commission. 

Mr. Hallward, we are very glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL HALLWARD, DIRECTOR, NEW BEDFORD, 
MASS., INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


Mr. Hatiwarp. Mr. Chairman, I was only notified yesterday that 
I was going to be here today. 

Senator Doucias. Was that negligence on our part ? 

Mr. Hatiwarp. No, not at all. I am in the difficult position of 
having no prepared statement. I will have a statement. I am not 
going to be able to read it. 

Senator Doveias. We will have it filed and printed in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Hatitwarp. Good. 

Senator Dougias. Do you wish to talk informally ¢ 

Mr. Hatitwarp. I would like to talk informally. 

Senator Dougias. Good. 

Mr. Hatuwarp. I would like first, if I may, to qualify myself very 
rapidly. 

I am the executive director of the New Bedford Industrial Com 
mission. About 4+ years ago, having become extremely interested in 
the subject of industrial development after 35 years as an peregs 
consultant, I made 2 or 3 speeches on the subject of what might be 
done in the New England area. I found myself in a rather difficult 
position of having put my chin out and being told, “If you think you 
can do it, why don’t you take a try ?” 

Senator Douegias. That frequently happens. 

Mr. Hattwarp. As a result, I, with my eyes open, picked the ad- 
mittedly hardest town, with the possible exception of Fall River, in 
the area. 

New Bedford, as you probably recall, I think has the distinction of 
being the worst. At the time of the textile coll: apse, it was a city of 
135,000.people. Its population dropped to 90,000. It had a taxable 
base of $220 million, and that went down to approximately $90 million. 
As recently as 1937, it had 25,000 unemployed people. 

I pose that background because I want to establish my position in 
regard to this bill. I am not appearing here in opposition. I am 
not appearing in total approval. 

No intelligent man can possibly quarrel with the objectives of this 
bill. 


Senator Doveias. Well, apparently some do. 
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Mr. Hattwarp. I said “intelligent man.” 

Senator Dovceias. They say it is the work of planners in ivory 
towers or pink clouds—not rose-colored clouds, but pink clouds. 

Mr. Hatiwarp. Oh, they are not bad things to float on occasionally. 

I take a midway position. I regard these areas, distressed areas of 
unemployment, as a more deadly menace to our economy than prob- 
ably the whole mechanism of the Comintern. Obviously something 
needs to be done. 

I came down here at considerable personal inconvenience—I only 
arrived in my office at 10 o’clock yesterday morning—to bring you a 
report from the firing line. 

I have been in the city of New Bedford approximately 3 years. I 
have been interested in the subject over a very long period, and my 
personal conviction is that whereas something has to be done I am by 
no means satisfied that the present provisions of the bill will arrive 
at the objectives which none of us question in any way. 

Senator Doverias. May I say if we can make the provisions of the 
bill do this, do it better, we will welcome your aid and suggestions 
because we have no pride of authorship. 

Mr. Hattwarp. That is what [ came believing from my knowledge 
of you, sir, that that was exactly what you were trying to discover, 
and the testimony from actual experience might be ‘helpful. 

Senator Duosias. Proceed. 

Mr. Haruiwarp. In the city of New Bedford, a new step was the 
creation of a fund subscribed to locally of $600,000. It was sub- 
scribed on an outright-gift basis and with some disapproval from 
myself. I had just arrived. Its purpose was to build new facilities 
for industries that might require it. 

What I want to report is that approximately 214 years later, that 
benign fund is still intact. [ have drawn $1,000 out of it in connec- 
tion with advertising. I have never drawn 1 penny out of it in con- 
nection with new buildings or any other improvements at that level. 

Nonetheless, I can * ite that at this moment this town, which had 
12,000 unemployed 314 years ago, has reduced its unemployment to 
approximately 3,900 ‘ie of which in terms of the bae keround of 
these textile cities I would say realistically not more than half were 
employable, and that a large percentage of the other half represented 
an age and condition which could not be subjected to retraining. 

You cannot take a man of 45 or 50 who has worked in a textile 
plant since his youth and by any process of education make him into 
a skilled electronic worker. The only way you can reemploy him is 
by building up a sufficient complex of new industries where there will 
be peripheral jobs at the level of elevator operators, night watchmen, 
such and such. 

At this moment, the actual problems faced in New Bedford do 
not stem from unemployment. I think in a great many of our textile 
cities and in many of their areas of unemployment the basic problem 
which it is not too polite to admit is not unemployment but low 
wages. 

In my town I am forced to pay off at the present moment at some- 
thing around 20 percent of the national industrial wage. At this 
moment it is between S18 and 19 below the national average. 
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Senator Doveias. Now this is very interesting because one of the 
complaints of the New England textile industry has been that it 
has been forced to pay a wage » above the national aver age. 

Mr. Hatiwarp. Ah, if T may say this: Let’s examine the textile 
industry. Let’s examine the fact that the textile industry was of 
such a nature that you could take, in the past, an 8-to-10-year-old 
child and teach it in a few weeks to run a loom. That was the level 
of its average skills. I could talk for a half an hour on the slow 
deterioration of the textile situation through certain factors of that 
kind that undermined it and have built up a scale that at the present 
time in New Bedford is only $1.54; and if any man can educate two 
children, feed them, cloth them, and his wife, on wages of $1.34, in 
our present economy, I am doubtful. 

I know one thing you can’t do, that there will be no margin out 
of the $1.34 for any paint on his house, any improvement to his 
environment of any kind or sort. 

So, in these cities where we had this basic low wage scale, deterio- 
ration set in, even before the migration occured. 

Now, if I may make this point to you, sir—I spoke in Los Angeles 2 
weeks ago on it, and I was speaking at the council meeting in Chicago 
last. week. 

My experience has been that I do not need any assistance at the level 
of funds. I am very much against it, not for the usual reasons that it 
interferes with private enterprise, or something else, but because ] 
don’t think it is needed; and I bring with me evidence, both at the level 
of the $600,000 that has lain there and never been touched and in the 
fact that I am about to build an $8 million plant in New Bedford, an- 
nounced in the paper today, which plant is paying every single dollar 
of its ground. It has asked for no assistance. It has not even asked 
for assistance at the level of private enterprise in borrowing money. 

And I want to elaborate for you the reason that industry is going to 
establish itself in New Bedford. 

Senator Dove.as. I would like to hear that. 

Mr. Hatuiwarp. The reason it is going to establish itself is basically 
that over a period of time I have prepared the merchandise that was 
needed to sell that industry. Four years ago, for instance, we had no 
waterfront land available. We had a lot of brave talk about our har- 
bor, its tremendous potential. 

I find that one of the greatest troubles with these towns is a total 
lack of realism at the level of 

Senator Dovetas. Are you still thinking in terms of Moby Dick 
when the waterfront of New Bedford was filled with whalers? 

Mr. HWatiwarp. They are not preoccupied with the preoccupation 
of any man who has something to sell: Is his merchandise competi- 
tive? “Correctly priced? And what is needed by the consumer? 

I want to make this as brief as I can. 

The reason we are getting that plant is we were faced with the fact 
we had no land suitable for it; the city of New Bedford is borrowing 
a total of a million and one-half to cover the required acreage. We 
needed deep water and sewerage. By the simple action of providing 
the merchandise, we had bypassed all the requirements of assistance 
as any other merchant’s store or industry. 

In the same period of time and quite recently, I announced a 
1,000-acre industrial park, This is the point I want to make very 
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strongly. I didn’t ask for assistance at any level. I went to the 
largest sentanee financier in New York, and I posed before him this 
problem. I said, “Look, I have a thousand acres of land, ideally situ- 
ated for industrial purposes. It is quite idle for me to develop it 
unless two things are preestablished: First, that there is a logical 
reason for industry to be coming in tod: ry”—and I want to stress ‘that 
so strongly because there are many places where there are no logical 
reasons for industry to come in. 

If I may depart for a moment, the fact that a group of industries in 
the furniture business settled in the Middle River, thickly covered 
woodland area a hundred years ago and are now buying their wood 
from north of the Canadian border doesn’t make them a natural 
industry center. We have to find another solution. 

Well, anyway, I went to the man and said, “The plant is ideal. 
The price is low. My city is prepared to bond itself to make all the 
necessary improvements at the level of sewerage, water, and roads. 
That will do me no good and I cannot justify ‘it to my city council 
unless T can provide an unlimited source of capital from which to 
draw to build the required buildings. I have a fund of $150 million 
for that purpose at this moment. Now that is drawn directly from 
private industry.” 

I am trying to sum up as rapidly as possible, and if IT may make 
the point a little humorous, in a clinical examination of the New Bed- 
ford system, first it was necessary to determine a logical spot. It is 
a very logical spot. It is in common with quite a number of the 
towns in this area or like a particularly attractive and beautiful 
gal. The fact that she hasn’t taken a bath or put on anything but 
old clothes for 30 years makes her slightly unattractive to her suitors, 
but I don’t think the answer is to underwrite a big party to bring in 
all the free loaders in the neighborhood. I think the answer is to 
take her by the hand, lead her to the bathroom, get her showered, 
and buy a little perfume. 

The problem, sir, is with the merchandise. Iam so sick of hearing 
about towns that want industry. I want to hear about industry that 
wants towns, because that is where it stops. 

Once I have a convertible and worthwhile industry that is ready 
to sign papers to erect the plant in New Bedford, I have a dozen 
sources of finance. 

Now here is the profound objective of that level of the bill. At 
the time I announced the $600,000, it appeared in the paper one night 
that I had it; it was available. Within the next 24 hours, there 
started a procession of marginals, opportunists; previous loft owners 
or occupants arrived at my doorstep; I had letter after letter, “Sir, 
if you will give me an outright gift of $25,000, I will move my 250 
employees into New Bedford tomorrow.” I wrote across them in red 
letters “Who the hell wouldn’t?” and I sent them back. I have 
enough marginal industry without attracting any more. Here is the 
‘great danger we run into, and the danger is this, that it is very easy 
and it has been done in many places to erect a screen around a terri- 
tory which automatically filters in or allows to pass the marginal, 
the opportunist, poor industries and, by the same token, keeps out the 
depressionproof strong companies that can only over the fullness 
of time carry through our inevitable next contraction of the economy 
and do permanent benefit to the town. 
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Senator Doveias. You have done this simply by getting solid firms 
interested in New Bedford and then helping them w ith private financ- 
ing, or do they supply the private financing themselves ? 

Mr. Hatiwarp. No, sir. I have done it by the process of recog- 
nizing that New Bedford was a singularly unattractive place to any 
consequent industrialist and that until I could prove to him that I 
proposed to clean up the place, if I may make an analogy, buy a new 
gown for the gal, widen my streets, do something about my areas or 
tenements and slums, give him the fp of environment that he needs, 
it was perfectly stupid for me to go- 

Senator Doveras. Are you saying that any community can do this 
if it wished ? 

Mr. Hatiwarp. Not any, because I want to make this exception. 
[ have spoken several times to the point: Industrial development is 
not a universal panacea. ‘To treat it on the assumption as a doctor 
might that penicillin cures everything is ridiculous. 

One of my perhaps valid objects to provisions of the present bill 
is this: $200 million, taking the maximum figure, would provide at 
an average level of a hundred thousand square feet per plant an aver- 
age cost of $8 per square foot, with $200,000 for the improvement of 
the parking lots. It would be only 200 plants. 

There are in the United States today a total of over 6,000 industrial 
development organizations, and there are 2 more being formed every 
week. So even if we did build 200 plants, we could only cure 200 
plants at the expense of 6,500, 6,750 disgruntled industries that were 
laced in the position of being unable to meet competition because of 
Federal underwriting. 

I think there are other ways of doing it. I think there is a tre- 
mendous field that must be occupied at the Federal level. 

In my job I suffered millions of dollars damage in the hurricane, 
and there has just been approved in this building, if I am not mis- 
taken—across the street—a Federal relief bill which will involve an 
$18 million expenditure. 

Quite obviously, economically, the city of New Bedford is totally 
ine apabl e, priv: ately or any other way, of putting out that improve- 
ment. The city of New Bedford will in the near future need a replace- 
ment of the old sewage system which was started 150 years ago, which 
has been stretched and tortured until it is a menace to health. It cost 
around $140 million, and it is impossible under any basis, and Federal 
relief is needed on that level of major improvement. But we twist the 
whole problem around when we say “Give me some money to build 
a factory.” 

Speculative plants are being rebuilt in many communities and, as a 
whole, they have not solved the problem because the moment you go 
to speculative plants you run into the terrific risk that excludes 
simple, legitimately competing negotiations Saad on the perfectly 
normal and proper requirements of money. 

A city 20 miles from me which is still on the relief list or depressed 
area category offers to the same man the building that they have built 
speculatively 2 years ago. Due to the uproar and pressure of the local 
level, they are now willing to offer it to this industrialist at 30 cents 
a square foot where realistic “ally it should be 85. 

If you merely attract industry on the basis of cheap space and low 
wages, you will defeat the entire purpose of what we have to do. 
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Senator Dova.as. Is the gist of what you are saying that the com- 
munity, whether by local efforts or local, State, and Federal efforts, 
should put itself in order first and then all these other things will be 
added under them ¢ h 

Mr. Hatiwarp. What I am really saying, sir, is simply this, that 
if the community is logical for industry—and I am 100 percent against 
building resort hotels where there is no possible chance of tourists 
coming, and I am equally against setting up industrial centers In every 
whistle-stop and tank town at cost of great destruction to other prob- 
lems of mankind. To do this indiscriminately, I think we will simply 
compound the existing errors. hg 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Hallward, would you be willing to amplify 
your views and have them printed in the record ¢ 
~ Mr. Hatiwarp. I would very much, sir, like the opportunity at 
some time entirely at your convenience to discuss them with you. 

Senator Doveias. Well, we are having another hearing on Monday, 
April 15. We have a rather crowded schedule because then we have 
the mayor of Philadelphia, the vice president of the United Mine 
Workers, Mr. Robert P. Lee of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merece, Mr. Hardenbrook of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and Mr. Hartnett, representative of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers. 

So it is a rather crowded schedule. We will have some additional 
hearings probably beyond next Monday. 

Mr. Hariwarp. It would make it much better for me because 
Monday is an awfully bad day. 

Senator Doveras. We will try to fit this in. I regret that I have to 
leave, but I have held this 1 o’clock appointment for which I will 
already be late. 

Mr. Hatiwarp. I apologize for keeping you. 

Senator Dovucias. I want to thank you for coming and making a 
very thoughtful statement. 

(Mr. Hallward’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL HALLWARD, EXxEcuTIVE Director, New BEpForD, MASss. 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


That excess unemployment exists in widely scattered areas of the United 
States is of course unarguable. 

That such reservoirs of economic distress constitute a menace to national 
sociologic well-being is also not to be disputed. 

That effort at all levels including the Federal should be made to ameliorate 
such conditions is equally self-evident. 

It does not, however, necessarily follow that the indiscriminate promotion of 
industrial development in such areas guarantees the required cure, or that be- 
cause individual privation admittedly exists in such locations that provisions of 
S. 2663 (S. 964) are thereby automatically indicated. 

We must not, therefore, allow our natural sympathy for the bills objectives 
to prevent a most careful clinical examination of the likelihood of the proposed 
legislation achieving the objectives that its authors obviously have in mind. 

8. 2263 (S. 964) is based on the somewhat theoretical assumption that industry 
can be attracted at will into any area of economic distress. It also assumes 
that the attraction of such industry can be achieved : 

(a) By providing Federal loans for the erection of new, industrial facili- 
ties within the given areas. 

(b) By making Federal funds available for the creation of needed local 
facilities. The nature of these facilities is not specified in the bill. 
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(c) That a hundred million dollars will be adequate to finance either of 
these purposes. 

(d) That no other factors would be required to achieve the economic 
stabilization of such localities other than technical advice and retraining 
programs. 

If we are to arrive at any sound conclusions as to the possible efficacy of the 
above proposals, we must first determine why, at the very peak of national in- 
dustrial expansion, such distressed areas exist. Having done so we will be in 
a much better position to judge whether the proposed legislation can provide the 
remedial treatment desired. 

Areas of so-called excess unemployment—excess labor would be a much better 
description—constitute a departure from the normal contemporary industrial 
environment. We must, therefore, suspect that forces equally divergent from 
the norm played some part in the creation of their economic distress. In most 
areas of the United States today labor is in critical rather than surplus supply. 
The problem is not to provide jobs, but to secure the needed worker. Why under 
these circumstances, we may well ask, do these distressed areas exist? Is it not 
entirely possible that the localities involved do not or cannot provide the require- 
ments essential to modern industry? 

If, over long periods of time, industrial management has, for reasons of its 
own, settled in certain areas and avoided others, there must be definite criteria 
upon which such decisions are based. We are therefore forced to the conclusion 
that the areas of excess unemployment involved were not and are not able to 
meet these apparently predeterminable standards. Or that, conversely, the re- 
quirements of modern industry have so changed that what was at one time a 
satisfactory operational environment is now unsuited to industrial needs. 

What we must also consider is that industry settled in the past in certain 
location for reasons which have since ceased to exist. The fact, for instance, 
that a group of furniture makers once settled in a densely wooded section of the 
country does not ipso facto indicate now that these resources are dissipated, 
that this location is today a logical site for further industrial development. 
Nor does the existence of a residual body of unemployed workers necessarily 
provide sufficient attraction to new industry if all the other factors of trans- 
portation, market accessibility, etc., are adverse to industry’s needs. 

In past periods, at many points in the United States, individual large manu- 
facturing operations formed the nucleus around which whole rural communities 
revolved. For example, a major textile manufacturer once moved into a rural 
and surplus labor area solely in order to cut manufacturing costs. At the 
time it made the move 30 to 50 years ago, labor costs were the prime factor; 
this is not true today. In other words, these locations were originally deter- 
mined by considerations completely foreign to those which currently influence 
modern management. That many of these once-significant sources of employ- 
ment have since been forced to liquidate or migrate to other more economic 
locations suggests not that the abandoned areas are suitable for further in- 
dustrial development, but quite obviously that they are not. The pool of 
available labor existed at the time the company moved out and we may therefore 
well ask ourselves why the existence of such a pool is assumed to be an important 
factor in the attraction of new industry. 

Comparatively recently the Swedish Government signed agreements with 
private enterprise for the development of certain gold fields in the extreme 
northern portion of that country. One wise provision of the agreement re- 
quired that a fixed percentage of the gold recovered was to be placed in trust 
so that when the yield was finally exhausted funds would be available for the 
orderly redistribution of the involved workers. The purpose being, of course, 
to prevent the stranding of population in an area unsuitable to continuing de- 
velopment. 

With such considerations in mind, are we not forced to conclude that most 
of the areas of excess unemployment exist because for one reason or another 
they are unsatisfactory as industrial locations. If we accept this premise and 
apparently we must, we should next examine whether this unsuitability stems 
from unchangeable geographic and utilitarian factors or alternatively from 
conditions which were caused by man and are therefore susceptible to man’s 
correction. 

Even the most cursory investigation of the areas under consideration suggest 
that both categories exist. Whereas there are areas permanently unsuited to 
industrial development, there are others in which the real cause of management’s 
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continued disinterest is environmental obsolescence. If we are to establish 
into which classifications given areas fall, we must do so by applying the criteria 
used by desirable industry. On such a basis each locality examined will appear 
as belonging in one or the other of the following categories: 

(a) That all necessary industrial requirements are available with the 
exception of the environment which is obsolete. Many of the former textile 
cities of New England belong in this class. 

(b) That the required industrial factors do not exist and cannot be 
supplied as in the case of many communities where once valuable natural 
resources are now exhausted or from which large dominating plants have 
now moved away. 

If the above statements are true, and it would appear that they are, then we 
must approach excess unemployment not as 1 but as 2 totally different 
problems. The provisions of 8. 2663 (S. 964) cannot therefore logically be 
applicable to both. 

Before, however, we examine the extent to which the proposed legislation 
can be expected to remedy either environmental or natural problems, we should 
decide whether indiscriminate industrial development is an ever-effective cure. 

Excess unemployment is a variable, not a constant. The territory it includes 
expands or contracts from year to year. Most contemporary communities 
recognize this fact and, as a result, the promotion of industrial development is 
earried on no less vigorously in critical labor areas than it is in localities where 
unemployment is a major problem. At present date between six and seven 
thousand such organizations are already operating and two more are estimated 
as being formed every week. As a result, localities of minimum attraction to 
industry must compete with those of optimum advantages; a competition that 
makes indiscriminate industrial development something less of a guaranteed 
cure-all than the bill assumes it to be. 

Industrial development is primarily one aspect of an expanding economy and 
will be rapidly curtailed, if not totally stopped, at the first signs of national 
economic contraction. It is not sound, therefore, to regard it as a permanent 
resource. On the contrary, we should consider seriously that there may not be 
enough industry to meet the employment needs of increasing population, the 
areas still logical for development, and not complicate the problem further by 
including territories which, by their nature, are obviously unsuitable. We should 
not, therefore, advocate the attraction of industry as a potential cure-all which 
it cannot be, for the economic ills of every hamlet in the country, regardless 
of their cause. 

Another consideration is the potential harm of such opportunist development 
to man’s remaining living and recreational areas. The American scene is al- 
ready a chaotic, dilapidated wilderness of unplanned, irresponsible promotion, 
a condition which should not be still further complicated with the aid to Federal 
loans to every town, hamlet, and crossroads that hopes for industry. 

It appears, therefore, that our problem is in reality threefold and that we 
must: 

(a) Develop industrially only those areas of excess unemployment 
demonstrably suitable for such treatment. 

(b) Find some other solution for those distressed areas fundamentally 
unsuited to the above treatment. 

(c) Achieve both these objectives without further destruction to the nat- 
ural living environment. 

If we concede the above as the basic problems to be reviewed, we must ask 
ourselves whether the provisions of S. 2663 (S. 964) can be logically relied upon 
to solve the first problem. The legislation’s main objective is to provide funds 
for the creation of new industrial facilities in areas which industry has so far 
shunned. It is difficult to perceive any valid reason why it should reach its an- 
nounced objective—that is, unless we are willing to believe that industrial 
management can be seduced into reversing its past, carefully arrived at decisions 
for comparatively trifling temporary gains. 

The fact is, of course, that the financing of a plant for the leaseback occupation 
of a sound company presents no special problem. Such finances are readily 
available to such concerns from private sources. What cannot be done is to 
secure funds for the financing of marginal companies. These are inevitably 
the only concerns willing to move into territories not normally attractive to 
industrial management. The reason they do so is in order to secure facilities 
to which they are not entitled and could not otherwise possibly secure. Since 
so many of the areas under consideration fall into the industrially unattractive 
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class, it is not difficult to understand why the popular misconception exists that 
Federal loans for the erection of new industrial facilities will provide a cure for 
area unemployment. This conclusion cannot be overemphasized. 

The real problem inherent to all industrial development lies in a different 
dimension. It consists of no more than the ability to convince the management 
of a financially responsible company that its expansion or migration into a given 
locality is warranted by demonstrable fact. Once this has been accomplished, 
and it cannot be accomplished in any area unable to implement the criteria of 
such a company, the matter of financing the required buildings is not only rou- 
tine but easily handled at the level of private enterprise. We must therefore and 
for the above reasons assume that the provisions of S. 2663 (S. 964) for the 
granting of loans with which to finance speculative industrial facilities will not 
serve to attract the type of industry necessary to the permanent rehabilitation 
of the distressed areas involved. It is indeed far more likely to underwrite a 
series of consequences the long-term effect of which will prove uneconomic at both 
the local and national levels. The consequences can be summarized briefly as 
follows: 

(a) The erection of speculative industrial facilities in unsuitable locations 
will tend to attract only those industries which are marginal and opportunist. 

(b) Marginal and opportunist industries are the least depression-proof and 
will, over the long perspective, increase rather than diminish the existing 
economic hazard. 

(c) If the existing combination of cheap space and below-average wages— 
both conditions exist in areas of excess unemployment—has in the past failed 
to attract even marginal industry, what guaranty is there that the erection 
of speculative facilities, which must of necessity involve higher costs, will 
produce the desired result. 

Is it not much more likely that rather than let such buildings remain unoc- 
cupied, local officials will be tempted to lease them at nominal rates and thus 
promote a Federal financed competition as between area and area which will, 
in the long run, defeat the very purpose for which the bill is intended. 

Neither private enterprise nor governments can afford to buy business. The 
process is always self-destructive. Any refusal to face this fact such as refusing 
to admit that one’s merchandise is not capable of meeting competition is a mere 
glossing over of the underlying problem. The attempt to attract industry into 
areas it has previously carefully avoided by means of any form of Government 
subsidy is to deny what has already been proven. That is that the area involved 
is for one reason or another poor merchandise from the industrialist’s point 
of view. 

Let us, therefore, attempt to restate the problem of the depressed area in 
other terms. Suggest that where the locality contains industry’s essential re- 
quirements, the required step is not to erect speculative plants, but to improve 
the obsolete environment. Modern management buys far more than a site and 
buildings. It is concerned with the entire city or rural complex. This in- 
cludes everything from the mental attitude of the local officials, the condition 
of the communal plant, the educational system plus all residential, cultural, 
and recreational facilities. If any of these factors are inadequate or have 
been allowed to become obsolescent, the location is not selected. In this connec- 
tion a recently published statement of the criteria upon which the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Co. determined the location for its plant shows a full page devoted 
to requirements of the above character; a single line at the bottom of the page 
dealing with site, labor, utilities, and taxes. 

The problem of the area demonstrably unsuited for industrial development 
is much more difficult. Its population is there; their roots go deep into the local 
scene and somehow provision must be made either for their gainful employ- 
ment, for their continuing income under unemployment security or for their 
migration to areas of better opportunities. Granting that theoretically the 
willing worker is entitled to continuous employment, there never has been nor 
never will be any guaranty that this job will be available always at the same 
place. If this were so, the wagons never would have headed west, cities such 
as Los Angeles and Detroit would never have come into existence. 

Any suggestion of coerced industrial migration is, of course, distasteful to a 
freedom-loving people. Nonetheless, there is a slight odor of failing initiative 
about any younger man who accepts unemployment pay in his hometown rather 
than migrate to a worthwhile job in some area where labor is critical. Today 
both executive and engineer take this situation for granted and move in increas- 
ing numbers here and there across the face of the country in their desire for 
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self-betterment. There is, in reality, no valid reason for labor not to do the 
same thing. The fact being that in increasing numbers it so does. Where else 
did a large part of southern California’s 64% million people come from? What 
else is responsible for the shifting population paterns we observe today? 

One of the least recognized factors which complicates the plight of many 
so-called distressed areas is that a large number of their more progressive citizens 
have already moved away. I quote from a recent report made by myself to a local 
foundation : 

“Conditions such as exist in the town of * * * tend to drive out the best of 
its citizens and retain the inferior. Youth migrates in search of more adequate 
opportunity. The better skills seek and obtain extraperiphery jobs. Those of 
stronger character, unwilling to accept relief or live off the wages of a working 
wife, pack up and leave. Low wages and lack of jobs produce a spiritual 
malaise no less dangerous than is physical obsolescence.” 

Sooner or later we must face the fact that the continued concentration of 
population in any given areas is not possible in the swiftly accelerating tech- 
nologies of today. Man must continue to share the responsibility for his own 
betterment just as he did when he first journeyed to these shores or headed his 
wagon across the Plains. To build unneeded facilities in obviously unsuitable 
locations just because existing populations lack the initiative to deal with a 
situation to which the answer already exists is merely to underwrite at the 
Federal level, the exact reverse of those individual qualities which originally 
made this country strong. Alternatively, it would be much sounder economics 
to guarantee or advance the expenses of those willing to move to areas of more 
permanent opportunity than it is to attempt the synthetic provision of employ- 
ment in localities in which jobs would not otherwise normally exist. It would 
indeed be far wiser to encourage the younger workers by sound council and 
possible financial aid to migrate to other parts than it is to delude either our- 
selves or them into believing that the impractical can be made practical by 
Federal edict. Once this preliminary step was accomplished, the greatest bene- 
ficiary being of course the young worker—what possible future is indicated for 
the young in a community maintained by Government subsidy—the older and 
less mobile members of the area could be taken care of temporarily either 
through an extension of unemployment relief or some alternative program of 
made work. 

Let us examine in more detail the problems of the area obviously adaptable 
to industry’s requirements. Here the problem is not Federal, but local. Obso- 
lescence is the result of neglect, and remedial steps toward its correction are 
entirely possible at the hands of such a community. Most of the areas falling 
into this classification are by no means impoverished. <A percentage of the labor 
force may be, but it is certainly not the condition of the vast majority of citi- 
zens. In New Bedford, Lowell, and other New England cities of approximately 
100,000 population, total bank deposits are well in excess of $200 million. The 
citizens of the first-mentioned town recently contributed $600,000 as an outright 
gift to be used for purposes of industrial development. This can hardly be con- 
sidered evidence of real privation. 

Most of these same cities have small per capita debts. New Bedford’s is 
about $45, Fall River’s approximately the same. The much more prosperous 
nearby communities of Needham and Dedham both have individual obliga- 
tions of almost $300. This is, of course, positive proof that for a long period 
of time the two first-mentioned communities neglected to institute needed civic 
improvements. Is there any wonder, therefore, that these cities became un- 
attractive to industry. 

Modern industrial management is not willing to accept narrow streets, three- 
story tenements, and outright slums. There is indeed no reason why it should. 
Correct at the local level these obvious disadvantages—bonding power and Fed- 
eral assistance are already available for both purposes—and there is, provided 
the other factors of industry’s requirements exist, no power on earth which will 
prevent modern industry and private capital from moving in. This, because 
once the environmental obstacles have been cured, the available pool of trained 
labor becomes a real asset with which to attract new industry. 

Let us attempt to recapitulate, therefore, not only the problems which S. 2663 
(S. 964) seeks to alleviate, but the likelihood of its provisions providing the 
desired results. 

(a) Areas of excess unemployment exist because such localities are not 
attractive to modern industry management. 
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(vb) Such areas have or do not have those utilitarian factors which 
modern industry demands. 

(c) Where such factors are present, it is usually environmental obso- 
lescence which renders such localities unattractive. 

(d@) Where these utilitarian factors do not exist and there is no chance 
of providing them, there is no possibility of making the area attractive to 
other than marginal and opportunist industry. In this connection it should, 
perhaps, be stressed that despite much talk to the contrary, the theory 
that little sickly acorn companies can be cultivated into financially strong 
oak-tree ones is pure economic myth. 

Nonetheless, the fact remains that these areas of excess unemployment exist. 
We may suspect their cause, question how best to deal with them, but neverthe- 
less, we must admit that something needs to be done. Much of this requirement 
is undoubtedly a matter of education. Not much more than this is needed 
in those communities which industry has avoided, more because of obsolescence 
than because of any lack of the fundamental requirements of sound industrial 
location. The city of New Bedford, Mass., is perhaps a helpful example of what 
can be done in a community of this character. 

Improvement in this instance has been initiated from within the city and it 
is from this nucleus that all such local developments should properly stem. 
Material improvement is the outward expression of a changing mental attitude 
and until the population of cities of this type insist that conditions be changed, 
no effort from the outside will do the job. 

A few years ago New Bedford was an area of acute distress. It contained 
approximately 11,000 unemployed persons. In fact as recently as 1937, 25,000 
such frustrated persons walked unhappily in its streets. Today it receives na- 
tional publicity as an example of how a former distress area can, by its own effort, 
overcome its own problems. Scranton, Pa., is another, equally good, example. 

What, of course, happened in the former city to implement changes was that 
the population altered its way of thinking. They decided that if they were to 
eapitalize on the many real advantages that the location had, they must first 
put the merchandise itself into good shape. Looked at from this new angle, it 
became painfully self-evident that ancient textile mills, narrow streets, and 
other physical disadvantages were no more than the obsolete, dead inventory 
bequeathed to them by an irresponsible past generation. Broad programs of 
civic and other improvements were, therefore, instituted. A 1,000-acre industrial 
park was laid out and its improvement started. A marine terminal was planned 
and arrangements were consummated with private enterprise for the 100-percent 
financing of any accredited industry that wished to make New Bedford its home. 
All these operations had always been possible. They could have occurred in 
the past just as easily as they are being done today. What was needed was 
not a random shot with the Federal financial needle, but an overall strengthen- 
ing of the community’s dormant spirit. A final, and in some ways desperate, 
realization that what you have and what you are is determined by what you 
think and how you plan. 

Cities like New Bedford have no need of Federal assistance of the type offered 
by the proposed bill. Their destiny is and always has been in their own hands, 
and its citizens possess all the equipment necessary with which to shape it to 
the required ends. No Government program of financial manna, therefore, is 
required to assist them in doing that which if they want to do so badly enough, 
they can easily achieve by themselves. 

Financial aid is not the required panacea, at least not of the kind suggested 
by the proposed legislation. If it is warranted at all, it is for the purpose of 
such major physical improvements as street widening, sewage systems, harbor 
improvements, etc. What to do with those areas in which unemployment is 
chronic, but which are impractical for industry expansion is, of course, another 
matter. Here some compromise is probably indicated. This, however, should 
be affected with full advance recognition that no permanent cure is to be ex- 
pected. With this in mind, effort should be made first, to persuade the excess- 
labor force that opportunity does not exist and cannot be restored in their par- 
ticular area; second, that better opportunity does exist elsewhere; third, that 
such operations as the importing of marginal industry are temporary and 
expedient by intention, and not offered as a serious effort on the part of Federal 
Government, to deny economic fact and the clear implications of geography. 

S. 2663 (S. 964) also proposes to offer assistance in the form of loans to 
depressed areas for use in the development of local facilities. Just what these 
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proposed facilities are expected to be is not made clear. Presumably the inten- 
tion is for the purchase and development of industrial parks, the assumption 
being that such parks will be needed as sites for the facilities that are to be 
built for the purpose of attracting industry. Everything that has already been 
said regarding the likelihood of inveigling industry into basically unsuitable 
locations applies with equal force to industrial parks. To this should be added 
that unless such a park is adequate in scale, to be fully developed and adequately 
financed, its chance in even the best industrial locations are somewhat minimal, 
totally absent in an illogical area. 

Probably the two soundest provisions of S. 2668 (S. 964) refer to technical 
advice and retraining programs; that is, if such technical advice is to be based 
on real and factual research. Unfortunately, we seem to have lost the capacity 
for self-initiated, undirected investigation, and this applies both at the local 
and Federal levels. Communities need self-knowledge just as urgently as in- 
dividuals do and it is perhaps this lack of information about the community 
of which they are a part which prevents its citizens from taking required action. 
Counsel and help in this direction at both the negative and positive levels 
would, without question, be helpful. Decision is valueless unless based on 
knowledge, and it would be far better for a community to be told these are the 
facts and that based on them it is quite obvious no valid opportunity exists in 
the area for industrial development. Faced with such a conclusion, the com- 
munity involved can approach its problems far more realistically than if it is 
deluded into further financial obligations in pursuit of a forlorn hope. No 
reasonable man would argue the economic future of an area in which the water 
supply had failed and no possibility existed for its recovery. By like token 
if the potential of industrial development does not exist in a certain location, 
the fact should be faced and the problem of excess unemployment dealt with at 
other levels. 

The need for retraining programs presupposes, of course, that industry can 
and will be attracted. Under these circumstances the need for such programs 
unquestionably exists. Granted, however, that need on this level does exist, 
we must remember that the new skills which will be required can only be deter- 
mined after new industry has been secured. 

Retraining programs will not, however, under any circumstances improve the 
potential of the majority of the unemployed with whom we have to deal. Most 
excess unemployment is residual in character and always contains a pathetically 
high percentage of the overage, mentally retarded, and psychopathic. Such 
people are not retrainable at the level of the much more precise technological 
needs of modern industry. Their only hope of gainful employment is as night 
watchmen, lift operators, ete., and it takes a vast quantity of new industry to 
provide any appreciable number of such opportunities. 

We should, therefore, summarize our skepticism as to the proposed legislation’s 
efficacy as follows: 

(a) In areas that are demonstrably suitable to industrial development, the 
problem is not the obtaining of funds with which to build new industrial facili- 
ties. On the contrary, what is needed are improvements at the local level which 
will correct the factors of obsolescence in the communal environment. Until this 
has been accomplished, the development of industrial parks and industrial build- 
ings will have no positive effect. 

(b) In areas where no demonstrable possibility of industrial development 
exists, the need is not for Federal finances with which to attempt the impossible, 
but for a considered, uncoercive program for the redistribution of the younger 
elements of the residual population. Provision will also have to be made for the 
creation of admittedly temporary assistance to the balance of the residents. This 
‘an be done through created jobs, the attraction of minor industries or other 
forms of required relief. There are no direct provisions in the bill for any of 
these proposals. 

(c) Since technological counseling and retraining programs are concomitants 
of the major provisions of the bill, they would have little benefit unless recen- 
sidered and reintegrated into a new approach to the basic problem. 

The threat to the national economy which areas of excess unemployment pre- 
sent can be exaggerated as well as minimized. At the most heartless level they 
are self-curative;: from the more humane point of view, problems of temporary 
rather than permanent relief. These areas should be regarded as the inevitable 
results of an irresponsible lack of planning and the hurried way in which our 
civilization was developed. They should also be regarded as the effects of a 
changing and expanding economy and as the result of a lack of foresight that 
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such changes would inevitably occur and should have been prepared for in 
advance. 

Something, of course, will have to be done to alleviate their distress, but it 
should be based on a clear realiztion of the problem involved rather than on a 
not sufficiently considered attempt at a universally applicable cure. 

In conclusion, it might also be stressed that a large part of the problem of 
excess unemployment stems from factors peculiar to the contemporary scene. 
The American of today lives in a period of enormous change. Changes which 
affect his life, his work, and particularly his environment. Scientific knowledge 
is doubling every 11th year. National output does the same thing in every 
17-year period; the character of its output changes with even greater rapidity. 
The effect of such factors upon the worker and his environment cannot be ad- 
justed overnight. 

Today we have to recognize the existence of two separate labor populations: 
The old, with its traditional skills, and the young, precision-trained to a different 
technology. New knowledge and accompanying new industry establish a new 
set of values; the emphasis passes from strength and scale to micrometer pre- 
cision and the diminutive end product. As a result, inevitable maladjustments 
occur. From 5-percent office space and 95-percent production to 60-percent 
research and forty-percent production is in itself an industrial revolution. The 
increasing presence of the doctor of philosophy and the skilled engineer engender 
new requirements in the industrial environment. Our age is one of transition 
and before the required adjustments are completed, we may well find that our 
major areas of excess unemployment have shifted from urban and isolated 
communities to our largest metropolitan cities. 

We must therefore deal with the problem of the obsolete city and backward 
urban community as continuing and developing situations, rather than as tempo- 
rary and abnormal occurrences. As such, they are not susceptible to easy, 
overall opportunist cure. By tradition, the American is a mobile and adventurous 
creature. He has survived major adjustments in the past and he will undoubt- 
edly successfully meet such challenges in the future. Such adjustments may 
well require him to face major shifts of population, accept a new and possibly 
different environment. 

Excess unemployment needs therefore to be considered at the national rather 
than regional level. Currently there are enough jobs for every worker. If 
so, it is paradoxical to talk of excess unemployment. We should instead be 
concerned with what is in reality a problem of logistics. What we have to do 
is not create synthetic occupations—a marginal industry established in an illogi- 
cal location is no more than this—but influence the redistribution of population in 
relation to continually changing opportunity. 

In other words, it is not practical to move the mountain to Mohammed. On 
the contrary, Mohammed must, with the utmost consideration for Mohammed 
as a human being, be influenced to migrate toward the mountain. Indeed, it 
seems almost inconceivable that we would seriously regard the moving of the 
mountain as a basically simpler problem, than is the moving of Mohammed. 

The legislation under consideration is an attempt based on an insufficient 
concept of the problem to reverse both natural and economic law. It should, 
therefore, be reconsidered not in terms of its entirely acceptable objectives, but 
rather as to the methods by which it is proposed they be obtained. 


(A resolution of the State of Illinois follows:) 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Springfield, April 8, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FuLBRIGHT, 
Member of Banking and Currency Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR: As authorized, I am enclosing herewith a copy of Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 20 as adopted in the 70th general assembly of this State. 
Yours truly, 
CHARLES F. CARPENTIER, Secretary of State. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, 7OTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY, SENATE 


Senate Joint Resolution No. 20 Offered by Senators Ziegler, Jones, Grindle, 
William Lyons, Crisenberry, and Broyles 


Whereas the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States are 
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considering legislation known as area redevelopment programs, which provide 
for long-term loans or grants-in-aid to areas of high chronic unemployment for 
the purpose of establishing long-term public aid programs which would provide 
immediate employment and ultimately develop permanent opportunities for 
employment in these areas, and increase their economic productivity by the 
development of the natural resources therein contained; and 
Whereas there are certain areas in Illinois which are in dire need of such 
assistance, especially in the Big Muddy River watershed in southern Illinois 
where the cost of public aid and assistance is extremely high: and 
Whereas this State, and especially this 70th General Assembly, has expressed 
grave concern over the high cost of public aid and assistance in this State, and 
everyone concerned is anxious to find permanent remedies for reducing such 
costs ; and 
Whereas this State has already expressed an interest in the development of 
water resources in this State by creating a committee to study such resources, 
and by conducting, under the supervision of the division of waterways, a study 
of the feasibility of constructing a reservoir at Rend City on the Big Muddy 
River : Therefore, be it 
Resolwed by the Senate of the 70th General Assembly of the State of Illinois, 
the House of Representatives concurring herein, That we respectfully request 
and recommend that the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States give favorable consideration to the passage of area redevelopment pro- 
grams which would provide aid and assistance to depressed areas through the 
development of natural resources ; and be it further 
Resolved, That suitable copies of this preamble and resolution be forwarded 
by the secretary of state to the President of the Senate of the United States, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States, and to the 
Senators and Congressmen representing the State of Illinois in the Congress 
of the United States, and to every member of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. 
Adopted by the Senate, March 20, 1957. 
JOHN WM. CHAPMAN, 
President of the Senate. 
Epw arp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Concurred in by the House of Representatives, March 28, 1957. 
WARREN T. Woop, 
Speaker of House of Representatives. 
FRED W. RUEGG, 
Clerk of House of Representatives. 
Filed: 1:40 p.m. April 4, 1957, Charles F. Carpentier, Secretary of State. 


Senator Dovetas. The committee will stand in recess until Monday 
morning. : 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 o'clock p. m., the subeommittee recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Monday, April 15, 1957.) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 15, 1957 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRODUCTION AND STABILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room 301, Senate Office 
Building, at 10 a. m., Senator Paul H. Douglas, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Douglas, Capehart, and Bush. 

Also present: Senators Clark and Beall. 

Senator Doucias. We are very much honored in having a distin- 
guished witness this morning, and I am going to ask his partner for 
many years, the junior Senator from | ennsylvania, former mayor of 
Philadelphia, to introduce his successor, the present mayor of Phila- 
delphia. 

Sonnton Clack. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Chairman, it is a very real privilege to have 
the opportunity to present Mayor Richardson Dilworth of Phila- 
delphia to your subcommittee to testify in respect to the area rede- 
velopment bill. 

Mayor Dilworth has had an extensive political experience in Phila- 
delphia and is keenly aware of these problems with respect to pockets 
of blight and unemployment in our city, which he knows so well. 
However, he has a very wide and deep experience throughout the Com- 
monwealth. I suspect, although I am not sure I should admit it on the 
record, that he knows more about the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
than I do, having campaigned vigorously through it on a number of 
occasions. 

I am sure that he can be of assistance to us not only with respect to 
the particular problems in Philadelphia, but throughout Pennsylvania 
which, in many ways, is a typical State so far as the need for area re- 
development is concerned. 

Iam most happy today that you, sir, have given him the opportunity 
of testifying, and the privilege to come down here and give us the bene- 
fit of his thinking on this most important bill. 

Senator Doucias. We are very glad to have you, Mayor Dilworth. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARDSON DILWORTH, MAYOR OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA., REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mayor Ditwortn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you, Senator Clark. 
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I think I could summarize by saying our principal objections to the 
so-called administration bill, S. 1433, are that as we see it the admin- 
istration bill makes it its main purpose merely to help industrial and 
financial centers of local communities set up new industries in cases 
where they are almost able to do so, but need some additional financ- 
ing in order to accomplish it. No provisions are made for loans, let 
alone grants, for public facilities in the administration bill; there is no 
payment to unemployed during retraining ; no special determination of 
eligibility. In one word, as we see it, S. 1433 provides for doing busi- 
ness at the same old stand, with a minor increase in authority and in 
funds. They will, however, be guided by the availability of more 
than 50 percent of local risk capital, and on occasion, as we understand 
it, it might have to be as high as 80 percent. 

The determination of the eligibility of the area by the Labor De- 

artment with the discretion of the Secretary of Commerce, as it has 
Beet used to date, and the training facilities of the Employment 
Service, as they have always been used in all of those fields, have, as 
we see it, made virtually no impression. 

Naturally, what I would like to address myself to is the metropoli- 
tan area feature. I think we should stress once again that some 170 
areas have 65 percent of the population of the Nation and produce 
more than 70 percent of our manufactured products; and that of the 
15-million increase in population since World War II, 95 percent of 
that increase has settled in urban communities. Our national plan- 
ners estimate that nearly all future population increases in growth 
will be right in these metropolitan areas. 

There is not any doubt that these metropolitan areas are now the 
No. 1 economic and sociological problem of our Nation. The heart 
of the trouble, of course, lies in your larger ones, particularly where 
the core of that area is an old city, such as Philadelphia. 

We have tremendous problems, as you know, as there also are in 
Chicago, of our transportation in and out of the city; the need of the 
complete rehabilitation of our center city; the need of a complete 
remodeling of our outmoded industrial areas, particularly the mass 
of multistoried buildings with little or no parking space. 

The cities themselves are doing the very best they can. We have 
in Philadelphia over a 10- to 12-year period a program which will 
involve the spending of about $3 billion to take care of our highway 
See et transportation problem—our general blight problem 
0th as to slums and industrial slums. We are actually making a 
start on it, but we cannot get anywhere without substantial Federal 
aid. 

I noticed there is a statement this morning—I think it appeared 
this morning—by the National Chamber of Commerce that Philadel- 
phia is ene area which does not need, or is a perfect example of one 
area that can get on by itself without the need for Federal aid. Not 
only is that entirely contrary to the opinion of the city administra- 
tion, but also of our business community. In fact, when we were 
down here on the urban renewal problem we had both the spoken 
backing and the written backing of such gentlemen as the president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the president of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, the president of Drexel & Co., the Board of the Greater 
Philadelphia Movement, and our local chamber of commerce, as just 
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a few examples. That refers to our urban renewal program. They 
are convinced that without pump priming and the general assurance 
that there is an overall, long-range Federal program, we cannot pos- 
sibly, with our limited resources, save the core of our entire urban 
area. 

The particular sections of the bill which we think are the most sig- 
nificant for the large metropolitan areas- 

Senator CLrark. Would you excuse me for a minute, Mayor? 

Mayor Dinworrn. Yes. 

Senator Cuark. Because I think what you have just said is of great 
importance, particularly in view of the testimony of some other wit- 
nesses before this committee, where 1 or 2 of our colleagues who could 
not be with us this morning have raised this point: It has been argued 
that cities like Chicago or Philadelphia are so well rounded indus- 
trially that there is absolutely no need for area redevelopment within 
their ranks, they have all of the factories ond all of the facilities that 
are necessary. It has been said that if there is unemployment there 
it is merely temporary and it is a foolish thing to draw our bill in 
such a way as to permit portions of cities like Philadelphia to obtain 
those benefits. We should concentrate exclusively on ghost towns, 
where there is no industry left, in order to bring in new industry. 

As you say, it was suggested by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce that Phil: adelphia does not need this help. I know you are 
familiar with the general situation of Phil: nadie 1, and I wonder if 
you would not give us a little more specifically, even perhaps men- 
tioning some areas in Philadelphia where you believe, as I think you 
do, that this industrial obsolescence with the flow of population, and 
highly unskilled population in many instances, would make this area 

redevelopme nt bill something which is very badly needed in our city. 

Mayor Ditworrtn. Yes. As you know, and as you forcibly pointed 
out, through years of our own neglect—and there is no question of 
that—there have been spotted through the city multistory buildings 
which 30 or 40 years ago were desirable manufacturing sites, but are 
now completely abandoned, with no parking space around them. 
As we know today, 50 to 75 percent of the workers come to work in 
automobiles, depending on the pay scale of the particular industry. 
The result of that is that we are losing industries, as all big cities are, 
at a rapid rate. These big buildings lie there looking like industrial 
slums, but specifically we have very bad sore spots in this city. 

At one time we were a very large textile manufacturing center. 
Virtually all of it has now moved south. Thesame with our silk stock- 
ing and hosiery manufacturing industry. 

Senator Doveras. Were those concentrated in the northern section 
of 7 *hiladelphia ? 

Mayor Diwworrn. Yes, sir. There are literally blocks upon blocks 
in the northeast section of the city today where these great multi- 
story buildings, which were used for textile and hosiery manufactur- 
ing, are just standing there absolutely idle. We cannot get people to 
cecupy them. 

One of the things we hope to do if this redevelopment program is 
not suddenly stopped on us is to remodel those entire areas, but we 
just do not have the resources ourselves to do it, because, as Senator 
Clark knows, there are literally millions of dollars tied up there. We 
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figure to correct our industrial slum condition alone over a 10-year 
period will take in excess of a half a billion dollars. 

Senator Cuark. What happens to the population around those aban- 
doned industrial factories? Where do they go for jobs? 

Mayor Ditwortu. They have to go, a lot of them, across the river 
into New Jersey, and a lot of them into areas which are quite a dis- 
tance. However, they hate to do it and the result is that an awful 
lot just sit huddled there and refuse to move. They have lived there 
all their lives and are afraid to move. 

The problem of trying to get into suburbs is a very serious one with 
our transportation system as it is, and not many of them will com- 
mute. 

Senator Ciark. What does this commutation business do to your 
traffic problem ¢ 

Mayor Ditwortu. It adds doubly to it, of course. 

Senator Crark. Are there not a good many individuals who have 
moved into those areas, some of them at considerably lower income 
than the skilled textile workers who used to live there, and who have 
not been able to find satisfactory employment and thus are pretty 
close to being a charge on the community, because there is no place 
for them to work in the neighborhood ¢ 

Mayor Ditworrn. That is right. 

Senator Dovetas. In other words, the industrial slum has helped to 
cause a residential slum ? 

Mayor Ditwortu. That is right. The bad feature of that, too, 
is the other day a gentleman asked us if we were building comfortable 
housing for minority groups who had never had such housing. It is 
the opposite. Out of every 1-family building out of which a so-called 
yood-income-earning family moves, we immediately have swarming 
into it 4 or 5 families of so-called minority groups, particularly 
Negro groups. 

The reason why it is so important to distinguish between the city 
and the suburbs is that more and more there are coming into the cities 
marginal labor groups—the ones last hired and first fired. 

To show the figures on that, our local chamber of commerce re- 
cently made a survey and the figures show within the city itself al- 
most 65 percent of the families have less than $5,000 a year income; 
whereas in the suburban areas it is less than 50 percent of the families 
which have incomes of less than $5,000 a year. So that all compounds 
the problem that the cities themselves have. They have very different 
problems from the suburbs, we think. 

Senator Doveias. What you are saying about Philadelphia could 
be used word for word, except for the designation of local areas, for 
Chicago. 

Mayor Diuworrn. And the American Municipal Association has 
a resolution which they passed at St. Louis which brings it out very 
forcibly. 

I was at a hearing where we had mayors of the five largest cities 
in the United States, and what each said, without any prior consulta- 
tion before we went in there, was so close to what the others said, that 
we may as well have had the same statement. The problems are abso- 
lutely identical, as you pointed out. 

What we particularly want to stress is that section 17 does address 
itself to this very problem, because the larger urban areas do need sort 
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of tailor-made help, for instance, reconstruction or remodeling of the 
areas which contain multistoried buildings, with a preparation and 

rovision for adequate parking space; preparation of land for new 
industries, and so forth. All too often industry has been driven out 
because slum areas have been permitted to go right around it and 
workers do not want to go into those areas in order to work. We want 
to set up what you might call industrial parks, which are exclusively 
devoted to industry; and also construction of facilities as a package. 

Finally, I think what is important to point out is it does not much 
help the large cities or the large metropolitan areas like ours to have 
little industries of 6 or 7 or 8 people. While we are not, certainly, 
going to reject them, still they are not much help to us. What we 
need, really, is what you would call growth industries. Research 
figures show in a growth industry about 75 percent of the cost of set- 
ting it up is in machinery and equipment, so it is extremely import- 
ant, we believe, to help them in financing the purchase of expensive 
equipment which goes into a growth industry. 

Senator Ciark. Perhaps later in your statement you cover the self- 
help which the city of Philadelphia has in mind. I know you are not 
coming down here to ask for a handout by the Federal Government. 

Mayor DitwortnH. No, sir. In that connection, this was started in 
your administration. Of course, as you pointed out when you first 
took office, we had to do it. We just had to pull ourselves up. The 
result is that today we are up to the limit of our borrowing capacity. 
Our city indebtedness i is now over $600 million, and we are spending 
$65 million a year in capital improvements on highw: ays, water and 
sewage facilities, and other facilities for this industrial improvement. 
We have increased our ¢ ity taxes in the past 6 years by almost 35 per- 
cent, and are doing everything that our very limited taxing resources 
permit us to do. 

In addition to that, we are spending a great deal of money now on 
our Department of Commerce seeking out industries and opening 
offices in other cities and doing everything that we can. We have 
gotten wonderful cooperation from the business community, but on 
the basis that there is and there will be a continuing Federal program. 
Local business has committed itself to spend for the rejuvenation of 
our center city area from $200 million to $250 million in the next 
10 years, provided we do get a continuing Federal program. 

Senator Ciark. Mayor, I do not think you put in the record the 
amount of money the city committed for the urban redevelopment 
program, or its share of it. 

Mayor Ditwortu. We expect to set aside for industrial parks about 
800 acres up near our Northeast Airport, and about 900 acres down 
at what we call our International Airport, both of which have easy 
access to the port, and also tothe Pennsylvania and Reading Railroads. 
We have gotten excellent cooperation from the railroads and the port 
facilities. Of course, that involves an enormous expenditure of put- 
ting in the necessary facilities in those areas, and also clearing out 
certain slums and other very undesirable conditions which are ‘there 
at the present time. 

Senator Crark. I have a little different point in mind, Mayor, but 
as I understand it, you think this industrial rehabilitation ties in with 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment from a residential point of 
view. They areall part of the same batch: are they not? 
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Mayor Ditworrn. You have to have both together. It is like the 
transportation problem. It does no good to build highways without 
improving mass transportation also. It does no good to abolish our 
residential slum areas unless we abolish our industrial slums. 

Senator CLark. You were down here the other day testifying in 
support of a larger Federal contribution to the urban redevelopment 
program, and I wonder just how much money Philadelphia is prepared 
to put into that program in matching funds. I think you have those 
figures; do you not ? 

“Mayor Di.worrn. Of course, the city will put in its own matching 
funds, but in addition to that, "Mr. Sen: itor, in our center city area, 
which needs rehabilitation very badly from every point of view— 
hotels, department stores, amusements, recreation, industrial and busi- 
ness areas—we have not only formed a $2 million nonprofit corpora- 
tion which business has wholeheartedly cooperated in, and where the 
$2 million has actually been paid in, but they have commitments to 
spend in the business community itself in the next 10 to 12 years at 
least $250 million. 

We just had a large luncheon which reaffirmed all of this, and those 
commitments are very definitely made. At that luncheon, the Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the President of Drexel & Co., 
the president of the Philadelphia National Bank, the president of a 
great hotel chain in the center of the city all pointed out that it, the 
commitment, was based on the presumption that there would be a 

continuing Federal program of urban renewal, because without it we 
could not “pull ourselves up with our own bootstraps without at least 
that pump-priming effort. 

What Drexel & Co.’s president pointed out is that in this very 
area every dollar of Federal money in an area like ours actually brings 
in $10 of private capital. It is the best dollar that the Federal Gov- 
ernment ever spent, and it preserves those areas where 65 percent of 
our population resides, and where better than 70 percent of our manu- 
factured products are produced. Unless those areas, as you know, 
Senator, in your own city are rehabilitated, they can easily become 
ghost towns mm the next 10 or 15 years. 

Senator Dovucuas. They are cancers lying at the hearts of our great 
centers, 

Mayor Ditworrtn. That is right. 

Senator Capenart. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Doveias. Senator Capehart. 

Senator Capenart. Are you thinking under this bill the term “re- 
development” means tearing down of old buildings and rearranging 
the town, rather than bringing i in new industries to the city, or in- 
creasing your present industries to give employment to people? 

Mayor Ditworru. Senator Capehart, both. If we do not bring in 
new industry we are going to be in very bad shape. wig are losing 
industry, just as every ’ big ¢ city is, quite rapidly each year. The main 
reason for that is that we have for too long let these <cdiaeiel 
buildings with no parking facilities go along without help from either 
private ‘industry or ourselves. All of a sudden we find out that private 
industry is moving out in masses. Our textile industry has gone South ; 
our hosiery industry has gone South; our manufacturing businesses 
and our fabricating businesses are leaving. I think Philadelphia has 
the greatest diversification of business of any urban community. 
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Senator CapeHart. Will you tell me why they are going South and 
moving out of Philadelphia. 

Mayor Diworrn. Of course, they are going South because of a 
cheaper labor market and, of course, also because of the enormous tax 
concessions made to them by the Southern communities, which will 
sooner or later become a boomerang. When they start. to develop 
rapidly in these communities they will find how inadequate their tax 
revenues from these industries are, and they will be unable to sup- 
port themselves. 

Senator Carenart. What is there in this legislation to keep the 
South from continuing to do what they are doing? What I want 
to find out is how can we make this legislation really effective in creat- 
ing additional jobs in Philadelphia. 

Mayor Dinworrn. In two ways: 1f we can get more adequate pump- 
priming funds with which to help us clear out this area. For instance, 
we have two large industrial parks—a 900-acre one at the Northeast 
Airport, and another industrial park near the Southwest Airport, both 
of which have wonderful port and rail and air facilities. 

Senator Carenart. Those are 900 acres of vacant land which you 
have to place new factories? 

Mayor Ditworrtnu. No, sir. We have to do a lot of the cleaning 
up 

Senator Caprenartr. But when you do clean it up, new factories 
will locate there ? 

Mayor Dizworrn. It is not vacant land. A lot of it is occupied by 
dwellings and industrial slums. 

Senator Capruart. At the present time? 

Mayor Ditwortn. Yes. 

Senator CapeHart. But you would clean that out and have 900 acres 
of land on which you would build new factories? 

Mayor Ditworrn. That is right. If I can give you a specific ex- 
ample, our textile area sits in block after block like a graveyard. 

Senator Carrnarr. What is it you want us to do in this bill? Let 
us stick to the 900 acres. What is it you want us to do in this bill with 
respect to that? 

Mayor Ditworrn. There are two vital things. In the administra- 
tion bill, S. 1433, for example, an area has to be either a whole county 
or a whole industrial area. Phil: adelphia under that formula would 
not qualify. We say it should be more flexible. You should be able 
to take a part of an industrial area, particularly when it is as large 
a’ one as ours with over 4 million people in it. Whereas the com- 
munity as a whole might not, even under this bill, have 8 percent of 
unemployment, which I believe is what they require here—and Phila- 
delphia does have that—we should be able to come under it for various 
reasons. First we do have the marginal population, as I pointed out, 
with almost 65 percent of our families having less than $5,000 a year 
income, whereas in the suburban area it is 50 percent of the families. 

Senator Carenarr. What would you like to have us do in this legis- 
lation with respect to this 900 acres? Let us use that as an example. 
You are going to have more than one area, but how will this bill help 
you and how do you want it to help you in that instance! 

Mayor Diiworrn. I can put it in three ways: First, if there is 
more flexibility so that the city itself can be Resigtt ated as a distressed 
area. 
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Senator Carruart. Let us go on the premise that as the legislation 
is finally written and passed, you would qualify for help. Just what 
help is it you want in this bill? 

Mayor Ditworrn. That is right, but it is important to point out 
under the administration bill, S. 1433, that we could not qualify. 

Senator Carenart. But let us go on the premise that when the leg- 
islation is finished and it passes the House and the Senate and is 
signed by the President, that you do qualify with this 900 acres. 
Now what is it you w ant us to put in this legislation to help you on 
that 900 acres? 

Mayor Ditworru. There are in this bill provisions which would 
help us, namely, under this bill we can get loans and grants to do 
the very things we have just outlined. 

Senator Carewarr. You mean loans and grants to tear down old 
buildings? 

Mayor Ditworrn. To help us tear down old buildings and to help 
us finance the kind of industries —— 

Senator Carenartr. What do you mean, “finance the kind of indus- 
tries” ¢ 

Mayor Dr.worrn. For example, what we are particularly striving 
for is what is known as growth industries. Seventy percent of the 
cost of setting up a growth industry is machinery and equipment. 
Under the administration bill we cannot get a loan or a grant for 
machinery and equipment. 

Also under the administration bill 

Senator Capenarr. I am not talking about the administration bill 
or anybody else’s bill. I am saying, what is it you want us to write 
into this legisl: ition, regardless of whose bill it is, to help you on 
this 900 acres? 

Mayor Diwortn. It is already here. In other words, first it 
would make it possible to get the loans and grants we need to bring 
in the industries. 

Senator Capenart. How much in loans and grants? What per- 
centage do you want us to give you in this bill? What percentage 
of the total of any given industry ? 

Mayor Drnworru. Up to 75 percent. 

Senator CarprHarr. You want the Federal Government to loan you 
75 percent ? 

Mayor Ditwortn. That is right. 

Senator Caprnartr. And you and the private enterpriser who builds 
the factory would put up 25 percent ? 

Mayor Dirwortn. That is right. 

Senator Carenart. What kind of new industry or industries do you 
envision you will get there ? 

Mayor DinwortH. What we roughly describe as growth-type in- 
dustries—the type which would start with not less than 200 employees 
and, we hope, build up over a period of time to a thousand, or 2,000, 
or 2,500 employees. We al to lay out, as you know, one- -storied 
buildings with ample parking facilities, and bring in all of the utili- 
ties forthem. That is another thing I want to mention. 

Senator Carenart. How much do you figure it costs in investment 
to give 1 job to1 person? 

Mayor Drtworrn. I do not have that figure, but we can supply it. 
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Senator Capenart. I think it is generally admitted that it ranges 
from about $5,000 to $15,000. 

Mayor Ditworrn. That I am not certain of, but we do know this: 
We cannot continue to keep the big old cities "afloat unless we bring 
in a very considerable amount of industry. Actually, while we want 
to increase our residential population, we figure that we lose money 
on every person who comes into our city and makes less or has an in- 
come of less than $6,000 a year. 

Senator Carrnartr. But how can you expect the Federal Govern- 
ment to tax its people to bring industries to Philadelphia when the 
people in Chicago want the same industries? How can you get the 
Federal Government into this situation ¢ 

Mayor Dimworrn. This bill specifically provides—and this is one 
of the provisions we are most in favor of—that it cannot be used to 
lure industries away from other areas. That is one of the provisions 
we are most in favor of. 

Senator CaprrHarr. But suppose there is overproduction at the 
moment in a given industry like electronics. Then you would not 
build an electronics factory there. Is that it? 

Mayor Ditwortu. I do not think industry would want to build one. 

Senator Capenartr. Then you would not build an electronics fac- 
tory. What kind of businesses are you going to find? ‘Today we 
pretty much have sufficient production in every known line. 

Senator Dovetas. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt? 

Senator Caprnarr. Yes. 

Senator Douc.as. It is the contention of the sponsors of this bill 
that the growth of America has not stopped. While it is hard to 
find specific industries which are going to develop, nevertheless human 
wants are relatively illimitable, and as you produce goods this creates 
a demand for additional goods and services. Therefore we take an 
optimistic view on the future of America. We feel that the present 
production is not the ceiling and we can go on, and that growth should 
be channeled so far as possible into those areas where there is unem- 
ployment. The cities as well as the small towns should not be allowed 
to die on the vine. 

I hope you will forgive me. 

Senator Capenarr. Yes, but let me make a little speech too, and 
ask you this question. 

Senator Douetas. Yes. All right. 

Senator Carpruarr. Our national product at the moment is about 
$420 billion. 

Senator Dove.as. That is right. 

Senator Capruartr. It grew to that point, and this great Nation of 
ours is up to the point it is today with our great industrialization 
without this kind of legislation being enacted. What has happened 
to the great city of Philadelphia and the private enterprisers there? 
What has happened in other places that all at once the Federal Gov- 
ernment is called upon to come in and assist the big city of Phila- 
delphia? What has happened? What all at once has happened here 
that has caused this situation to arise ? 

Mayor DitworrH. It is not all at once. It is the accumulation of 
years and years of neglect. A great deal of it is the blame of the big 
cities and the big city governments. We cannot possibly duck that. 
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But nonetheless we are in the position where we have to have some- 
thing done. 

You might ask what caused the great farming industry of this 
country, the backbone of the Nation, | to have to ask the Government 
for from $5 billion up to $13 billion. The cities are asking for only 
about $250 million a year out of which they will produce about $70 bil- 
lion worth of manufactured and fabricated goods for the economy of 
the Nation. 

Senator CaprHart. You do not mean that a $250 million contribu- 
tion by the Federal Government is going to solve this problem of 
Philadelphia, New York, Detroit, C hic ago, and all of the other great 
cities of the United States? It is just a mere drop in the bucket. “You 
would not even get one good-sized industry into Philadelphia with 
an investment running $250 million. 

Mayor Dinworrn. You have to have a series of things in awakening 
ourselves to the condition. That is first. Unfortunately, people have 
been closing their eyes to things for years and years. [ think we all 
know the level of municipal government has risen considerably all 
over the country. That in turn has made business, which has had a 
very jaundiced eye toward the situation, realize not only their plight, 
but that something could be done about it. 

In 1954, at the suggestion of President Eisenhower, this urban 
renewal program was first put into effect. This was the first time 
that the big-city governments and the big-city business really got 
together and started to work on these programs. For example, in 
Chie: ago, in New York, in Philadelphia and in Boston, just to name a 
few that I think of immediately because those mayors were all data 
here last week, business and the community there today are getting 
together in working toward a rebirth of those big-city communities. 
[f it does not happen the Government will not be able to collect our 
$70 billion a year in taxes. 

I do not think there is any question of a doubt about that. 

I think the important thing is that the pump priming and the 
leadership by the Federal Government in this has caused the business 
community, in partnership with the municipal governments, to enter 
into these tremendous programs. 

As I say, in Philadelphia if the Federal Government will put in a 
grand total of not exceeding $10 million a year into our city, we can 
produce $100 million of city, State and private money to match that 
Federal money and to permit a rebuilding of the city. 

Mayor Wagner of New York, Mayor Daley of Chicago, Mayor 
Christopher of San Francisco, and Mayor Lawrence of Pittsburgh 
the mayors of all the big cities in the United States—feel exactly the 
same way about this program. So do the big industrialists, who 
formerly looked with a jaundiced eye at this Federal aid. 

As I said at the beginning, these programs are favored not only by 
us, but these groups like the Pennsylvania Railroad in our city, and 
Drexel & Co., and our two biggest banks——— 

Senator Carenart. Will you yield? 

Mayor Ditworrtn. Yes. 

Senator Caprenartr. Those people favor the local communities like 
Philadelphia doing the job, and not the Federal Government. 
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Mayor Ditworrn. They say without the leadership of the Fed- 
eral Government and the pump priming of the Federal Government 
it cannot be accomplished. 

Senator Cargenart. Do you mean the Pennsylvania Railroad says 
that ¢ 

Mayor Ditworrn. Absolutely. If you want it, we will produce the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s approval of our urban- deve ‘lopme nt program. 
Also the very conservative banking house of Drexel & Co., which, as 
you know, is an affiliate of J. P. Mor gan & Co. We will produce them 
and the two biggest banks and produce the head of our greater Phil- 
adelphia movement, in addition to all of the big mz tnufacturing con- 
cerns who are all very strongly in favor of the redevelopment 
program. 

Senator Dovetas. Mayor Dilworth, I hope you will forgive me if I 
express my astonishment that the business groups in Philadelphia 
are taking this position. I am as much astonished at this as is my 
good friend from Indiana. I never expected to see the day when the 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the head of Drexel 
& Co. would want Federal intervention in the affairs of Philadel- 
phia. This convinces me that the world indeed does move, and even 
Philadelphia moves. 

Mayor Ditworti. Well, Senator Clark started it and it is con- 
tinuing now. 

Senator Ciark. If you will yield, I do not think the mayor needs 
any help from me, but I know what he says is right, and I know 
urban growth and urban blight are the opposite numbers which 
confront any mayor today. 

My good friend from Indiana and I have had a quarrel over 
semantics. He calls this a drop in the bucket and I call it seed money. 
i am perfectly convinced in my own mind that urban blight is 
spreading more quickly than we can check it. With a relat ively 
small Federal contribution it will make it possible for local govern- 
ment and private industry to check it. If we do not check it, urban 
democracy is a dead duck. 

Senator Doveras. I may say that the chairman has been following 
the advice of Voltaire this spring and cultivating his garden. He 
has been planting seeds, too. He now sees the result of the seeds 
coming up, some of them even bearing flowers. He is convinced there 
is something to this growth business and the seed having the power of 
fructification. 

Senator CarrnArr. There are seeds and there are seeds. There are 
thistle seeds, which are very dangerous seeds, and very dangerous 
weeds which do nothing but develop asthma and hay fever on the 
part of people. My best judgment is that the kinds of seeds or the 
kinds of weeds you are talking about here are just 1 more step 
toward putting the Federal Government into business, and 1 more 
step toward the ultimate control of the economics of America by 
Washington. I am honest about it. I cannot see it any other way, 
because the more I listen to you gentlemen the more convinced I 
am than ever that this is a tremendous undertaking and the $10 million 
you are talking about is just a small amount which would be used 
to get the project started, and then everybody in every town in the 
United States and ev ‘ery enterpriser will look to Washington to get 
money to start a new business to do this, that, and the other. 
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Again you are going to sow seeds which will grow weeds which 
will further sap the private enterprise system in America, in my 
judgment. 

May or Duwworru. It is the Federal Government sapping it. To- 
day a to 80 percent of the tax dollar is taken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, whereas thirty years ago the States and city governments 
had 75 cents of the tax dollar. Today in the cities we have less than 
10 cents out of a tax dollar. 

Senator Carenartr. You and I will not get into an argument on 
that. I agree with you. The Federal Government is spending too 
much, but you want them to spend more. You want to increase fur- 
ther the 70 cents out of the tax dollar that they are taking because 
you are asking that we should appropriate $325 million here. 

You say $10 million will go to Philadelphia. If you multiply that 
equally by the population in the United States, you will find it runs 
up to about $21% billion a year in the 48 States. $10 million for each 
State would represent $480. million. 

Mayor Ditworrn. No, sir. The total urban programs we are ask- 
ing for on urban renewal and this and others, will come to at least $1 
billion, as against the $5 billion appropriated for farm aid. 

Senator Carenart. But that is on top of the 70 cents out of every 
dollar tax take that you are talking about. 

Mayor Ditwortu. No, sir. 

Senator Carenart. In other words, we are sitting here today try- 
ing to reduce governmental expenditures. It is on everybody’s lips, 
or on most people’s lips. Senators on this committee will go to the 
floor of the Senate and work and work to reduce governmental ex- 
penditures, and here we are talking abut a new project which will 
start out with some $300 million in expenditures, and you are talking 
about going up to literally, as I say, billions of dollars. You are 

making the thing you complain about even worse. 

Why not help us to reduce Federal taxes and expenditures and then 
you people in the city of Philadelphia do the job? You are capable. 

Mayor Ditworrn. You will not give up a single one of your tax 
resources here. We have virtually none. How can we say to the 
Federal Government, “We will take a greater burden and a greater 
share of the burden” when you will not “let us have e any part of these 
important tax resources ? 

Senator C or You are not looking at me. 

Senator Crark. No, but he is looking at the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission, appointed by President Eisenhower to study the problem 
which the mayor just mentioned. 

Senator Carrnarr. But all we 96 Senators have to do is go home 
and take a look in the mirror, and we will find the reason for the 
huge governmental expenditures and the high taxes. We can see 
the people responsible for it by looking in our own mirrors. 

Mayor Ditwortu. I think it is inevitable, because the Federal Gov- 
ernment will have an increasing amount of the tax dollar. 

Senator Capenart. My best judgment is, unless we are very care- 
ful in this legislation, that the seeds we sow will not be seeds which 
will produce ‘productive things, but will produce weeds and thistles 
over the years. That is what I am talking about. 
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Mayor Diiwortu. I think if you will study President Eisenhow- 
er’s urban renewal program and what it accomplished in 3 years, you 
will be amazed at the good it has done and the added tax dollars it 
has brought into the Federal Treasury. 

Senator CapeHart. You mean under housing? 

Mayor Ditworru. No, sir. To build up urban renewal. 

Senator Dovenas. I am very glad you are enthusiastic for urban re- 
newal and we are very glad the program was broadened in 1954, but 
we should not forget that it was begun in 1949, when it was called 
slum clearance. ‘The funds which have been made available were then 
authorized in 1949, and we have been traveling on the momentum of 
that $1 billion base since then. So do not be too generous in giving 
all the praise for what has happened since 1954 and reserve some of 
it for the period from 1949 to 1954. 

We will be very glad to work with our friends, the modern Repub- 
licans. 

Mayor Dtnworrn. When I am addressing you I do remember the 
history. When I am addressing Senator Capehart I go back only as 
far as 1954. 

Senator CLark. And recall the name of Robert A. Taft, who was the 
author of much of it. 

Mayor Ditworru. Yes, sir. 

I do not want to take up too much of the time of the committee, but 
we do have features of this bill which we think are most important 
to us. As I say, we have already pointed out loans and grants and 
also those features which make it possible to obtain grants and loans 
for public facilities like creating industrial parks, which is the cost 
of putting in our utilities, streets, and so forth, which are an enormous 
cost. The problem of providing public transportation for those areas 
involves an enormous cost also. Under this bill we could get some 
help in that direction, but under the administration bill we could not. 

Sections 19 and 20, which provide for training and retraining of 
workers, are the next ones I want to take up. We had really skilled 
textile and hosiery workers in Philadelphia, but we are losing them. 
They are drifting off to some other communities. If we had a chance 
to retrain them in other highly skilled industries and grant them sub- 
sistence while they are getting this retraining, as they are doing in 
other urban communities, it would put an end to an awful lot of 
these piratings which cause so much difficulty between your urban 
communities. 

Most important of all are sections 5 (a) and 5 (e) together, which 
permit the designation of something less than an entire industrial 
area as an area entitled to help under this bill. As I say, in a 
metropolitan area like Philadelphia with over 4 million people, while 
the entire area might not come within the terms or definition of the 
bill, the city of Philadelphia, which is an easily designated area as 
the core of that would very definitely come under it. [f it ete not 
get help it can very rapidly poison all of the rest of that are 

By and large, those are the matters in the bill that we think are so 
extremely important to these urban communities. 

Again, if I might say this, Senator Capehart, the businesses of the 
city cannot excuse themselves for the condition they have gotten into, 
which we are confronted with today. We have a condition in the big 
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cities just like we had in the thirties with the drought areas in the 
West. They were very much to blame themselves for hav ing let them- 
selves get into the condition that they did. The same thing is true 
with big cities and with the condition which we are confronted with in 
them today. Every big city is doing everything in its power and 
within its resources. 

You were not here when I said it earlier, but in Philadelphia we 
are today up to our debt limit of $600 million. We are spending $65 
million a year in capital improvements and have increased our own 
taxes up to 35 per cent in the past 5 years, and we are bearing as big 
a share of the burden as we can with our tax resources. 

Senator Carrenart. What is your unemployment figure in Phila- 
delphia ? 

Mayor Ditworrn. A little better than 7 percent. 

Senator Capenart. Are you primarily losing industry to other 
communities in the South ? 

Mayor Ditworrn. Yes, sir. We are losing industry at not quite as 
rapid a rate as the others. Chicago is not losing as rapidly as we 
are. We are the second slowest loser, but it is draining us very fast. 

Senator Carenart. But will not the same condition that is causing 
you to lose your industry at the moment still be there even though we 

ass this law ? 

Mayor Ditworrn. No, sir. Some gentleman said to us, “Why are 
you building all of this housing to provide people with comfortable 
quarters who are not entitled to live in comfort?” Actually, he has 
put the cart before the horse, because the failure to provide such 
housing means your so-called white-collar class will move out that 
much more rapidly, and in every house they leave 4 or 5 minority 
groups will move in that much faster. You get a tight ring around 
your city and it increases and you have a complete imbalance. The 
first thing you know the core goes rotten and the whole city suffers 
very sharply. 

You have to put an end to it because they are trying to grab what- 
ever they can in the way of industry. This merely concerns one 
metropolitan area in an effort to bring about a proper balance in that 
area, and not for the purpose of robbing any other community. This 
is a problem of a metropolitan area of some 4 million people, and it 
concerns the core of that area. 

Senator Dovetas. Before the other Senators ask further questions, 
is it your desire to have your prepared statement made a part of the 
record ? 

Mayor Ditworrn. Please, Senator Douglas; I should have stated 
that. 

Senator Dovctas. And also a memorandum from Mr. Kirk R. 
Petshek and Robert O. Crockett to your assistant, William L. Rafsky. 
Would you like to have that made a part of the printed record ? 

Mayor Ditworrtn. Please. 

Senator Doveras. That will be done. 

Senator Bush, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Busu. No questions. 

Senator Dove.as. Senator Clark? 

Senator CLarK. Just one question. 

Mayor Dilworth, is it not only a fact that industry is leaving the 
city because the industrial equipment to keep it there is obsolete, but 
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do you not also have the problem of a very substantial in-migration 
of new population which is not adequately trained to take the jobs 
you can give them? 

" Mayor Ditwortn. It is a very serious problem, if I can spend a 
moment on it. We had a snow-removal program this winter and 
advertised for 400 people to apply at 8 a.m. At 5 p. m. the night 
before they started gathering. These are groups which come up from 
the South to every big city. It is not something which is peculiar 
to us. The next morning we had 10,000 people there. We went out 
and make a spot check and we found 90 percent of those people had 
been in the city less than 2 months. They are entitled to migrate and 
come into our cities —— 

Senator Carenartr. Where do they come from ? 

Mayor Ditworrn. Really, from all the South—Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, the Carolinas, principally. We figure they are coming 
in in Philadelphia at the rate of 25,000 a year, from the South. 
Twenty-five percent of our population today is Negro population. 
It doubled in the last 20 years. As I said, we figured they are coming 
in from the South to our city at the rate of 25,000 a year. 

Senator Carenarr. That is colored people ? 

Mayor Ditwortn. ¥ es, Sir. 

Senator Dovetas. That is about the figure we have for Chicago. 

Mayor Ditworrtn. I think the same thing is true in Indianapolis. 
I have an old classmate in Indianapolis, Charles Harvey Bradley. 
You may know him. 

Senator Carenarr. Very well. 

Mayor Ditworrn. He was my roommate at college. He tells me 
even in Indianapolis you have that problem today. 

Senator Caprnartr. We have a lot of people coming in. 

Mayor Ditworrnu. They need training in the worst way. We had 
the same experience in a traction company which advertised for labor- 
ers. They wanted 250 and they had 8,000 people come up. 

Senator Carenarr. What would you train them as? 

Mayor Ditworrn. In many things, but they do need training, 
which we are giving them at the moment, as to how to live in a big 
city. That we are doing and I ree ognize the city does have to do it, 
but there are many skills they can fit into, and it is amazing how 
rapidly they can do it. 

Senator Capenartr. You mean you have jobs in Philadelphia now 
so that if you trained them they ¢ ould fill them ? 

Mayor Ditworru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenarr. There are jobs now there? 

Mayor Ditworrn. They will make good labor if we can get indus- 
tries in of the type we need. Experience has shown that. 

Senator Carenarr. Jobs are there now, but you do not have enough 
trained people to fill them. 

Mayor Ditworrn. We have to do both—stop the flight of industry 
and get industry in the city and have trained people. It is like the 
chie ken and theegg. You have to work at both. 

Senator Doveias. You evaded that trap very nicely. 

Senator Crark. He caught on nicely. 

Senator Carrnarrt. I did not mean to trap him. You are going to 
get a new industry and you do not know what it will be. Therefore 
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you cannot train the people for that industry until you know what 
the industry will be. You might get an industry up there that would 
require almost college graduates, or technicians with the highest 
skills. You might get other industries, of course, which will require 
different kinds of labor. 

My point is, you cannot train these people to fill the new jobs you 

want to bring in under this legislation until you know what the job 
is going to be. 

Mayor Ditworrn. Our desire in Philadelphia—and this is no sales 
talk—is this: Philadelphia is so diversified that I think we can almost 
do that. We have shown in our city government what can be done. 
About 30 percent of the employees of our city government in every 
single department are made up of these minority groups. In the old 
days, before Senator Clark was mayor, they said that you could not 
do anything with these people. They would not even let them be 
elevator starters. ‘Today they are employed in every department as 
skilled technicians, and chemists, and they are doing a splendid job. 
In fact, we could not run the city without them with our pay scales. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much, Mayor. 

Mayor Ditwortn. I should add, I am also here on behalf of the 
American Municipal Association. 

Senator Doveias. Do you have the resolution which the American 
Municipal Association adopted? Could that be made a part of the 
record ¢ 

Mayor Diitworrn. We should make it a part of the record. May 
we send it in? 

Senator Dove.as. Certainly. 

(The prepared statement of Mayor Dilworth, together with the 
memorandum of Mr. Petshek and Mr. Crockett, follow :) 


STATEMENT OF RICHARDSON DILWORTH, MAYOR, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: I would like to thank you 
for letting me appear before you in favor of S. 964 which I consider one of the 
most essential bills in the long-run development of our country. It is a well- 
conceived bill to prop up those parts of this country’s economic structure which 
have sagged over a period of time and to set aright and on a par with the rest 
of the country those areas which have shown a long-run tendency to lag behind. 

This is, as I said, a long-range problem because it has developed as a chronic 
illness in those areas which threatens to extend its tentacles as a spreading dis- 
ease toward other parts of our prosperity. It is a long-range problem because 
it cannot be remedied overnight. It needs a simultaneous curing of the diverse 
causes, rather than of the short-range symptoms. I warmly commend this bill 
to your careful consideration because it attempts to find remedies for the basic 
causes simultaneously on various fronts in the only way possible; namely by the 
combined action of Government and private enterprise. 

It is undemocratic and counter to our basic principles to permit some areas 
to starve in a sea of abundance or to be depressed in a sea of prosperity, just 
as we rejected the idea some 20 years ago to let the lower third of our popula- 
tion suffer without Government help. More than that, it is as unwise as it is 
undemocratic to let the income of one section of our population lag behind the 
others, because they are the customers of other sections and therefore can, 
over time, affect these more prosperous sections too. Thus it is not only for 
humane reasons but also for reasons of selfish interest that Philadelphia, for 
example, bas wholeheartedly supported for quite a while the attempts embodied 
in this bill to improve the lot of the coal areas, which are so much worse off. 

It is asking, however, the impossible of such areas, hardhit as they are, to 
pull themselves up by their own bootstraps. This is particularly impossible as 
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the vanishing tax base cannot be taxed by more than a few cents out of every 
tax dollar its citizens pay. Yet, to develop these areas by local effort alone 
is precisely what the President’s Economic Report suggested only 2 short years 
ago. Although the administration’s bill goes beyond this original position after 
a great deal of work in this field has been done by the 84th Congress, it is un- 
fortunately, as in other fields of redevelopment, in the category of too little 
and too late. 

The bill, S. 964, addresses itself to three types of areas which need redevelop- 
ment: rural areas, industrial areas which have lost their main industry and 
are in at least partial danger of becoming ghost towns, and finally, metropolitan 
areas. There seems little doubt for those having followed the ever-increasing 
problem of farming, that rural areas need help to diversify. It is clear that 
those areas which have largely relied on one industry need aid to help build 
up a new economic base for themselves. It is less obvious that metropolitan 
and urban areas, often much more diversified, present a problem which, for 
somewhat different reasons, need help almost as badly and over a longer period 
of time. It is to this third problem that I wish to address myself primarily as 
it has not yet been fully understood in all quarters. 

Increasingly, metropolitan areas have become the focal point for whole regions 
in the same way as the core of the metropolitan area has been itself its focal 
point for some time. As if drawn by a magnet, people have settled around our 
cities in growing numbers and in concentric circles. Much of our population 
increase has been in these metropolitan areas and experts expect that nearly 
all population increase in the future will be and around such urban centers. 

While in 1940 the 168 metropolitan areas comprised only a little over half of 
the population, they experienced in the following decade 80 percent of the 
population growth, or over 15 million out of the 19 million. The metropolis is 
fast becoming the Nation’s No. 1 economic and sociological problem. Yet, al- 
though thjs is becoming clearer each year, scant legislative attention is being 
paid toit. This is why the American Municipal Association has voted at its last 
convention in St. Louis to make support of this bill one of its most important 
legislative aims. I say “this bill” advisedly, because the changes which have 
been made in last year’s bill by the 85th Congress correspond largely to the 
American Municipal Association's suggestions. And it is not only for myself 
and Philadelphia that I am appearing before you today pleading for the passage 
of this bill, but for the American Municipal Association and the other cities 
represented in it as well. 

Let me be clear on one basic point: The difficulties of those metropolitan areas 
surrounding our large cities are manifold and complex. The economic prob- 
lems besetting them are gradually spreading from the core out, are developing 
only slowly over a long period, and are therefore hard to perceive. More im- 
portantly, they have various causes, each of which has to be attacked by sepa- 
rate remedies. It is the real understanding of this, and the imaginative variety 
of solutions which is the basic strength of S. 964. In the following, I propose 
to show how the diverse remedies proposed in this bill are applicable to the 
different problems a city faces—problems of a more unique character than those 
confronting the other areas which this bill hopes to aid. 

1. Most cities are old, and as they grow they show more rapid signs of age. 
This age shows clearest near its heart, at the core of the urban area. This 
core is fast getting congested with people, and services, and industries, and 
vehicles. The more crowded it becomes the poorer is the service it is able 
to render its increasing population. Yet, the location near the center and 
therefore near the market is desirable for all kinds of services (business, finan- 
cial, professional) which should benefit an ever wider area—but due to the 
problems of access to that area and the traffic bottlenecks are able to do a less 
and less efficient job. The overcrowding and congestion goes hand in hand 
with the fact that the oldest industrial buildings, near the center, are becom- 
ing ever less suited for modern use. Thus the core becomes obsolete, business 
and industries find other locations, services cease to be rendered for the region 
by its center, and so the centrifugal forces lead to a disintegration of the metro- 
polis. And no matter how much the municipality would like to stop this trend, 
it does not have the necessary funds. No matter how much business and 
services like to locate near the center, they are unable, with their own money. 
to have these obsolete buildings torn down and construct new modern factory 
buildings. 

It is to this particular problem that section 17 of this bill addresses itself. 
It is vitally important that the industrial slums created over time by increasing 
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age and progessing technology near the center of cities be eliminated and that 
industrial areas be redeveloped without restrictions. Section 17 removes many 
of the limits of industrial redevelopment erected in the Housing Act. The 
need for industrial redevelopment has been recognized for a short time, but 
this provision of the Housing Act has been hedged about with all kinds of 
restrictions. It is dependent upon the size of the area, the scarcity of space, 
and the degree of obsolenscence how much use an area can make of this remedy. 
The larger and older urban areas have increasingly found a great and—with 
local means—unanswerable need for removing the old to make way for the 
new, in industry as much as (and independent of) housing. It is thus the 
first step, albeit an expensive one, toward rehabilitation. 

If a minor suggestion is in order, I would like to recommend that the limits 
imposed by subsection (f) of the proposed section 112 added by S. 964 to the 
Housing Act (limiting this help to 10 percent of total help) be eliminated lest it 
be a hindrance in some crowded area where industrial redevelopment proves a 
major remedy to its problems. This would complete the job of making it com- 
pletely independent of other kinds of redevelopment. 

2. Metropolitan areas must not only clear out obsolete industries, but they 
must attract new ones. True, they are usually diversified enough to avoid the 
depressions of one-industry districts, but the fear of chronic less-than-full em- 
ployment and lagging income haunts those responsible for the well-being of its 
people. Thus great economic and sociological advantages of urban centers should 
attract industries, but the fact is that it is hard to induce industries to subject 
themselves to its headaches without additional attractions. There is a real 
danger of a decline in manufacturing employment, leading to a slow and chronic 
economic deterioration, hardly noticeable at first. As an example how troubled 
Philadelphia is about this process, I would like to attach, as an appendix to my 
statement, a recent report to me from our city economist, with appended charts 
showing this difficulty graphically. And Philadelphia should only serve as an 
example of the type of problem old cities are facing. While it is true that indus- 
trial diversification protects them from some impact of depressions or recessions, 
it is also true that they will respond less to general economic improvements, as 
well as to overall types of remedies. 

Large urban areas need tailormade help. It must be specialized help as to the 
type of industry which would best fit in with the existing economic structure, and 
would do the most in terms of employing the largest possible number of people. 
It also must be specialized in terms of the type of attraction best suited to a 
particular industry, the refurbishing of an old loft-type building for some small 
“incubator” industries; the preparation of land on which an industry can put its 
own buildings; the construction of facilities as a “package” for a new firm to 
move into; or the ability to purchase the type of expensive equipment for which 
a growth industry may not now have the funds. Rather, the encouragement to 
depressed areas held out in S. 964 should be the main purpose of Government 
action. 

Section 7 of the bill before us provides for loans for all these purposes. And 
because it has this flexibility it fits into all possible needs of urban areas—needs 
which may all be present simultaneously in the same city or redevelopment area. 
The diversity of purpose is emphasized considerably by the possibility of giving 
loans for the purchase of machinery and equipment—a provision entirely lacking 
in the administration bill. While some older industries have less need for it, 
the hope is that it is the new industries which will be attracted into depressed 
areas, and modern industries need a great deal of equipment. In fact, McGraw- 
Hill estimated in 1956 that as much as 71 percent of new plant investment was in 
the form of machinery and equipment. It should not be assumed either, as has 
been done by witnesses before this committee, that redevelopment areas would 
be substantially helped by attracting handicraft or comparatively small type 
industries. At least it is not true of urban areas. To assume otherwise is to 
suffer from myopia and to vastly underrate the problem. The task of metropoli- 
tan areas is to attract new, experimenting, research-oriented growth industries 
in order to reverse the trend. If they need loans, their expensive equipment 
must be covered. 

Business would concur in this view, as business itself lends money on ma- 
chinery. Assistant Secretary of Commerce Mueller, appearing here a few days 
ago, was primarily worried about the kind of security which can be obtained 
on machinery, even though S. 964 clearly states that no loans can be made 
where repayment is not assured. His fear is in line with his emphasis on the 
earliest possible repayment of the loans, and the administration bill’s insistence 
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on loans of an appallingly low percentage of the total costs. Without equip- 
ment the administration may only be willing to lend 18 percent, as Senator 
Douglas pointed out. This, I believe, throws some light on the difference in 
purpose. S. 964 wants to lend money for the purpose of helping a community, 
and to fulfill the basic obligation of the Federal Government to maintain full 
employment. It wants to help create opportunities (and thus employment, in- 
come and taxes) where these would not otherwise exist. It wants to balance 
the economy and direct new and growing industries toward those areas where 
their initial stimulus is most urgently needed. While repayment must be as- 
sured, the profitable investment of Government funds should not be the prime 
purpose of this bill, nor should the attitude of the conservative, cautious banker 
be the dominant consideration, as is the case in the administration bill. Rather, 
the encouragement to depressed areas held out in S. 964 should be the main 
purpose of Government action. ; 0 

3. 1 think some comment is in order on the clause of section 7 prohibiting 
loans if a transfer or relocation could be involved, causing “a significant re- 
duction in employment” elsewhere. This is a difficult provision to write as well 
as to administer, but I submit that it is an improvement over S. 2663 of the last 
Congress, as it is more flexible. More importantly, this clause in many ways 
complements section 5 (e) of the bill which defines an area’s eligibility. Only 
those two sections together can give a balanced developmental picture. If 
metropolitan areas could not qualify under this bill, it would be doubly im- 
portant that metropolitan areas be at least protected from pirating of their 
industry by depressed areas elsewhere in the country, with Government sup- 
port. On the other hand, if urban centers now do qualify, they must not, either, 
be permitted to benefit from the transfer of industrial facilities. 

This prohibition of pirating is one of the most important features. It is 
difficult to make it completely airtight as for example a clause in the law fore- 
ing an industry to immediately repay the loan in case of a significant transfer 
of personnel would make most industries reluctant to enter into the loan agree- 
ment, and would thus in effect nullify the bill. Nonetheless, everything reason- 
able to tighten this provision should be done. 

For example, this bill should only support the establishment of new and 
growing industries in redevelopment areas. Certainly it is not designed to 
help firms in old industries, e. g., textiles, to gradually transfer to newer pas- 
tures. If this is too detailed a specification to be written into the law, cer- 
tainly it could be so administered that growth industries are given preference 
and certain old industries inclined to shift location are not held eligible. 

In the same way, speculative construction of factory buildings prior to know- 
ing who will eventually occupy them should be clearly excluded from eligibility 
under the bill, as it is impossible to tell whether the firm moving into such a 
building won’t in effect transfer workers from some other location. 

The purpose of the bill should rather be—and possibly this could be expressed 
in the law itself—to help firms locate where their long-range economic ad- 
vantages lie. It will thus counteract temporary tax concessions, gifts of free 
land, or other endeavors of some communities to attract firms regardless of 
where their ideal location lies. Many depressed communities are suffering be- 
cause this activity has gone on in the past, or because they are unable to com- 
pete with the free gifts offered industry today. With this bill new industry 
should be helped to locate in redevelopment areas if, and only if, this is eco- 
nomically defensible—as proved by the strict repayment obligation of the loan. 

4. Unlike the administration bill, S. 964 has other weapons in its arsenal: 
Loans, or even grants, can be given for public facilities which facilitate the suc- 
cessful establishment of industry, not public works per se providing jobs during 
construction only, but those capital projects which will help enlargen the eco- 
nomic base. 

This provision will be of use to all three types of redevelopment areas (as 
were industry loans), because some public utilities are needed in conjunction 
with any commercial or industrial enterprise. But for metropolitan areas it 
is the type of help which is of the essence, because they have usually an ever 
larger demand for all kinds of public improvements, they cannot always give 
priority to those which help industry and employment, and are therefore unable 
to attract firms. Secondly, so many types of public facilities are in cities tied 
to economic improvement, that helping the community with some of its capital 
expenditure seems almost a prerequisite to giving loans to industry. New 
transportation facilities, for example, help the movement of workers and of 
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goods, alleviate congestion, improve access to business and financial services 
and make plant locations possible which were previously unattractive. We 
estimate that this will need, in the next 10 years, an expenditure in Phila- 
delphia of $1.8 billion. Unless its airports can be so improved that it is easy 
for the staff of businesses to get from one of their branch plants to the other, 
they will not want to locate a new branch plant in yet another location. Unless 
parks and cultural and recreation facilities make the city a comfortable place 
to live, the executives, who alone can bring new economic activities to the area, 
will decide in favor of another site. Progressive cities know all this, have 
planned ahead carefully, but lack funds for such improvements. That is why 
sections 8 and 9 of this bill are of such prime importance for urban areas. 

5. Let me draw attention to yet another typical problem of cities for which 
this bill seems to promise a remedy. Sections 19 and 20 provide for training 
and retarining of workers, and for payment of subsistence to them while they 
train. These provisions are very helpful for the retraining of those workers 
for new tasks whose old skills have become obsolete or whose industries have 
moved away. All types of areas can benefit from this provision. But many 
cities have, in addition, a different problem which needs careful attention. 

Almost every northern city has for some time back experienced an inmigra- 
tion of farmers from declining rural areas in the vicinity, as well as migrants 
coming up from the rural South. These inmigrants have usually settled in or 
near the center of the area, partly from choice of neighbors and partly because 
they have been persistently excluded from settling elsewhere. What is more, such 
movement of low-income families into the area has been going on simultaneously 
with the outmigration of more well-to-do families into the suburbs, thus hitting 
municipalities in a double-barreled way, by adding to the need for services and 
lowering its tax base. 

These new families quite often have skills for farming rather than industrial 
aptitudes and often lack the basic knowledge of work in an industrial society 
A great deal of training is necessary in order to prepare them for industrial 
jobs—jobs which at present are probably not available in a redevelopment area. 
Yet it is imperative that they be trained, even though no jobs are in sight. 

The rigidity of the existing apparatus for training of workers does not always 
permit taking care of the types of problems encountered here. Preparation for 
work in an industrial society is not usually included among training courses. 
Training for work which may be demanded tomorrow (if present redevelopment 
plans materialize) but is not in demand today is difficult to set up under present 
conditions. In fact, workers are often unwilling to participate unless a job is 
waiting—yet unless they are trained they will remain unemployed. It is 
therefore important that this bill empowers the Administrator to have set up 
whatever training courses are needed. It may be that his action as a touchstone 
will move more existing agencies to find new ways to tackle these typically urban 
problems. And it is doubly important that section 20 of this bill (though not the 
administration bill) provides for subsistence payment to those workers being 
trained but not entitled to unemployment compensation. This brings those poor 
workers who are apt to be stepchildren of the employment services because they 
don’t appear for their unemployment checks, within the purview of the Rede- 
velopment Administrator. And it provides them with an incentive to undertake 
training which is badly needed, but which they may be reluctant to undertake 
Without a job in sight. 

6. In a way, section 5 (e) of this bill—in conjunction with section 5 (a)— 
stands at the center of importance for cities and metropolitan areas of this 
Nation. The American Municipal Association, therefore, considers it imperative 
that it be passed as it stands in the bill before us. It provides: (1) That one 
or more counties or municipalities or “a part of a county or metropolitan area” 
can qualify for the help provided in this bill; it states, (2) that the Administra- 
tor shall have discretion in deciding what area should qualify as a redevelopment 
area; and provides (3) that 6-percent unemployment 8 months out of the last 
2 years shall be a sufficient amount of unemployment to qualify. It is of the 
very essence of the type of depression which hits metropolitan areas that their 
difficulties grow from the center out at a decreasing rate rather than being 
evenly distributed throughout the area. The worse problems are near the center 
of the area. The municipality at the center almost invariably needs help much 
more than the outlying countries, and the core in turn needs help more than 
the municipality. It is very important to be able to find remedies for the central 
area independently of the problems of the rest of the municipality. 
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It is equally true, as mentioned before, that the type of economic problem 
besetting diversified urban centers is of such a nature that it will not have 
a very high unemployment rate—though it is serious enough for the core area— 
but that the rate will hover around the magic 6 percent which is the dividing 
line for the Labor Department—the city more above than below it, the labor- 
market area often just below. Thus the 8-percent rate, which qualifies areas 
under the administration bill, would render the bill inapplicable to the type 
of large urban areas that I have referred to. This particularly so as that bill 
does not permit the designation of other than standard metropolitan areas as 
deserving assistance. Thus S. 1433 appears to miss one of the main purposes 
which makes 8. 964 of such great importance. 

But witnesses before this committee have argued that such an area cannot 
and should not be subdivided. Their arguments run as follows, as put forth 
by Assistant Secretary of Labor Siciliano, and by Mrs. Aryness Wickens, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Labor: (1) Unemployment data about parts of a labor- 
market area are meaningless, “since they would ignore the fact that workers com- 
mute to jobs in all parts of the area in which they reside’; (2) the certification 
authority should not be removed from the Department of Labor with its great 
previous experience; (3) the Administrator will be subject to pressure for the 
designation of small areas, arbitrarily defined, as redevelopment areas; (4) 
specific criteria for establishing an area for redevelopment should be written 
into the bill, if less than a labor-market area can be designated; (5) reliable 
data for unemployment are impossible to obtain for smaller areas. 

Let us look at these objections. As to the first objection, we should keep in 
mind that the purposes for which these labor market areas (comprising an en- 
tire commuting area) were drawn with care, are not primarily the ones we are 
dealing with in this bill. Where an entire labor market area, such as Altoona, 
2a., or Lawrence, Mass., falls under the criteria of the bill, no problems with 
data arise; and the entire area within which normal commuting from home to 
work takes place needs help. But the purpose of this bill is to help areas which 
are the real cause of trouble because of their particular problems, but whose 
plight is hidden by the good economic condition of other parts of the area. This 
is particularly true of the typical large urban area, where the suburbs are in- 
variably better off than the core city. The type of remedies useful for the core 
(such as industrial redevelopment and training of those who never worked in 
industry before) may not be of any importance for even depressed outlying 
counties which may need a water and sewer system before they can attract in- 
dustry. Furthermore, the burden of unemployment falls not on the suburbs 
within the metropolitan area, but on the central municipality. The additional 
services needed, the social misery with all it implies, the higher crime rate, are 
but indications of the type of burden the central municipality has to carry for 
the entire area. Commuting to work over a large area is socially not desirable, 
as it uses up time and transportation money, nor should workers be forced to 
change their residence to be near their work. But, more importantly, for 
many of the unemployed workers commuting is not in effect feasible. As the 
city’s jurisdiction does not extend to outlying areas, discrimination persists 
and the economic inability of workers from the center to gain employment in 
the outlying areas often makes the “commuting” area a one-sided proposition. 
We can see that commuting is only one of the relevant criteria for defining an 
area—and must not be controlling where the bulk of the problems occur in a 
small geographic area. 

The fact that the specific purposes of this bill as it applies to cities are not 
quite what the normal channels of the Labor Department consider when they 
designate labor surplus areas, should also point toward the wisdom of—while 
taking all their knowledge and guidance into account—giving the power to 
actually designate such areas to the Redevelopment Administrator. This is 
what the Labor Department witnesses objected to specifically. Diversification 
of an area, e. g., is apt to make the Bureau of Employment Security more hesitant 
to recognize the underlying problem. We have, for example, experienced in 
Philadelphia that the Labor Department has acted slowly and reluctantly to 
designate the area as one of labor surplus, but has been very prompt in taking 
it off the list. They have actually a good deal of discretion in these matters 
as they must judge the likelihood of the future employment picture in the area. 
Would it not make more sense to leave this discretion, where doubt exists, in 
the hands of an official geared to the types of problems S. 964 tries to solve? 

There is much more substance to the objection that the Administrator will be 
under pressure to ‘“gerrymander” an area, and should be held to more specific 
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criteria in the way he uses his discretion. I would like to suggest three types 
of criteria by which he might be guided. The first is already in the bill; namely, 
that he should be able to designate any county, municipality, or any other 
political subdivision. There the area is easily defined, and not subject to any 
abuse. Another restriction which could be written into the bill might be that 
an area must at least have a population of, say, 15 percent of the labor market 
area which needs redevelopment, and which usually is, in cities, a well-established 
have, as much as possible, some natural boundaries, but should also be char- 
acterized by a degree of economic homogeneity. Such homogeneity could, for 
example, be the center city area, which in most cities is clearly defined as to 
boundaries, and which is typically characterized by the type of problem it has 
to face. Or it could be defined in terms of the applicability of specific remedies 
of S. 964 to it. For example, it could comprise the old industrial loft-building 
area which need redevelopment, and which usually is, in cities, a well-established 
ring around the core. Again it could be defined by the type of public facilities 
needed to bring an area to the point where it can attract industry, e. g., an out- 
lying part of the city lacking efficient transportation connection with the rest 
of it. I would think that such criteria, particularly the last one, could be writ- 
ten into the bill as guidelines for the Administrator. But as the Administrator 
is obliged to judge in any case whether the remedies in the bill will produce a 
lasting improvement in the employment situation, I strongly believe that he 
should be left administrative discretion in the designation of redevelopment 
areas. 

It is true, as was again brought out by the Labor Department spokesmen, 
that a labor market area’s data on unemployment are routinely arrived at 
every 2 months and that it will cost some money and difficulty to get such data 
for smaller areas. I think, however, that this is by no means impossible. To 
start with an example: In Philadelphia we have not felt it to be sufficient for 
policy guidance to have the unemployment rate of the labor market area, but 
have derived figures for the city itself. What is more, as the commuting prin- 
ciple does not exactly apply to the city’s problems, we have derived a figure 
for unemployment (which is measured by households anyway) as a percentage 
of those members of the labor force who are actually residents of the city. 
This is the proper figure to compare with the labor market area’s unemployment 
rate. It is also the pertinent figure to judge the city’s employment condition. 
Table I, attached to the exhibit I have submitted, shows both figures side by 
side. This was done roughly, at small cost, but it serves us for policy 
guidance. 

As we are dealing in this bill with hundreds of millions, we should be willing 
to devote some slight expenditure to deriving the necessary data. The Labor 
Department employment figures are now derived from a sample of firms in the 
labor market area. This sample may be too weak and imbalanced for indi- 
vidual counties within an area, and it would certainly take some staff time 
to collect information on the additional firms needed to obtain a proper random 
sample for a redevelopment area smaller than a county. It is, however, the 
same type of activity the Labor Department has engaged in all along—in 
fact, for internal purposes the area sample is broken down by counties anyway. 
There are other examples. Although the Philadelphia labor market area is the 
commuting area for which data are kept, data are also being estimated for the 
Camden labor market area—a portion of the former. Thus this type of activity 
should be anything but impossible for the Labor Department. 

The unemployment figures are a different matter. They are now primarily 
built up from the number of those receiving unemployment compensation. Here 
I would suggest that the Census Bureau conduct for the redevelopment area 
a survey-by residence twice a year (on a sample basis) and relate (link) this 
figure to that of “covered” unemployment (those receiving compensation). 
That would give us reasonably accurate figures every 6 months and a figure 
derived from the ratio to the “covered” unemployed on a bimonthly basis. 
This would actually be a much better figure than we now receive from the 
Labor Department. In fact, this survey might give us also more accurate fig- 
ures on the number of employed workers residing in the redevelopment area, 
as a check on the Labor Department’s figures which, derived from a sample 
of firms, would then have to be reduced by the estimated number of com- 
muters. This way we would use both the expert knowledge of the Census Bu- 
reau and the long-standing experience of the Labor Department, to arrive at 
a joint result—albeit at some extra cost. I have no doubt that there may be 
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some “bugs” in this suggested procedure which will need careful study and 
will have to be ironed out. All I am concerned about is to show that the objec- 
tions presented so ably by Mrs. Wickens are not insurmountable, if the purpose 
of this bill to remedy specific ills not reached by present arrangements is kept 
in mind. But it may be wise to earmark specific funds for this purpose. 

7. I have referred several times to the administration bill, S. 1433, and 
differences between it and S. 964. It may be time for me to point up in con- 
clusion some of the basic principles which make up the difference between 
them which is, in spite of similar aims, one of philosophy. 

The administration bill sees its main purpose in helping the industrial and 
financial interest of local communities to set up new industries in cases where 
they are almost able to do so, but need some additional financing in order to 
manage it. Mr. Mueller has implied this clearly last week toward the end of 
his statement on the bill. It is also clearly expressed in the fact that no pro- 
visions are made for loans, let alone grants, for public facilities in the admin- 
istration bill, no payment to unemployed during retraining, no special determi- 
nation of eligibility—in one word, S. 14383 provides for doing business at the 
same old stand with a minor increase in authority and funds. They will, how- 
ever, be guided by the availability of more than 50 percent of local risk capital 
(it may be as high as 80 percent), the determination of the eligibility of the 
area by the Labor Department as before, the discretion of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, as he has used it before, the training facilities of the Employment Service, 
as they have always done it, etc. What I have tried to show throughout my 
testimony is that the existing institutions and legal provisions are not enough 
to do the particular job which we finally are getting a chance to tackle. 

The great difference is that S. 964 understands and clearly puts into action 
the knowledge that this is a special problem which needs special remedies—not 
the same ones everywhere, but new and imaginative ones in each case. We are 
dealing with a phenomenon in unemployment which has not given way to either 
the sweep of the Nation’s prosperity or to the normal treatment as provided in 
existing legislation. The Secretary of Commerce, for example, has expanded his 
Office of Area Development—and yet by and large the unemployment in de- 
depressed areas and the misery there has continued, where the general prosperity 
has not been able to make sufficient impact. And the problems of cities have 
continued unabated. Therefore, it should be a new official who should be charged 
with getting a new staff to tackle the persistent and tricky problems which the 
existing agencies have not been able to solve. It is advisable, as section 5 of 
S. 964 provides, to give the Administrator an Advisory Board consisting of all 
the agencies now charged with partially dealing with this problem. His job 
would be, however, to coordinate the efforts of all existing agencies, but to do 
more whenever needed. 

There is another point of difference of philosophy between S. 964 and S. 1433. 
While the former provides that the Administrator would appoint a local com- 
mittee for the purpose of preparing plans and getting local support for financing 
of those plans, S. 1488 works entirely through established State channels to the 
point where the State must approve any application and must submit a total 
State program, and certify that the area plan is consistent with it. For those 
of us who have had to deal through and with State agencies, this may sound 
somewhat ominous. It may very well be that the State, dominated by rural 
forces, is either not in favor of the metropolitan area’s programs, or not as far 
advanced in its thinking. It might be that the particular State channels through 
which these would have to go are slow and bureaucratic in nature. It may be 
that with the best will in the world the State has not been able to draw up 
an overall plan into which the area plan can fit. From all these viewpoints it 
would appear that this additional requirement may become a serious bottleneck 
which may make it impossible for some areas to apply for aid irrespective of 
their need, or would make it possible for some areas to get ahead of others in 
the normal competition for Federal funds, even though the latter area may have 
developed worthy plans. Those States, on the other hand, which have a well- 
developed industrial development program such as Pennsylvania would be 
drawn into the local deliberations in any case. In other words, this provision 
goes counter to the very essence of the President’s suggestion that the major 
guiding principle to govern legislation in this field ‘should aim at helping com- 
munities help themselves and that major responsibility in planning and financ- 
ing economic redevelopment of their communities must remain with local 
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citizens.” (Mr. Mueller’s testimony). It might be wise, however, to add the 
establishment of State Advisory Committees to section 4 of S. 964. 

Finally, a large part of the problem, as I see it, which this act will have to 
deal with, lies in metropolitan and urban areas. Too much dispersal between 
different agencies is already taking place as far as the Nation’s No. 1 problem, 
cities and metropolitan areas, are concerned. The Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istrator will be pioneering in pulling together the resources of different execu- 
tive departments for the benefit of those cities which are hard hit precisely 
because they are congested urban areas, and will be able to use his ingenuity 
in applying the right measure at the right place with the minimum of bureau- 
cratic inhibitions. It is of the essence to start de novo with this kind of 
problem by the appointment of an agency not tied to old concepts. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit to you and the members of this sub- 
committee that the bill before you represents a thoughtfully reasoned legislative 
proposal which would result in well-balanced remedies to the three different 
types of areas which are being left behind in this country’s upward trend to 
economic prosperity. As a representative of the municipalities of this Nation, as 
well as in the name of the city of which I am mayor and which greatly needs 
your help, I urge you to adopt this bill. 


CITY OF PHILADELPHIA MEMORANDUM 
MARCH 14, 1957. 
To: William L. Rafsky 
From: Kirk R. Petshek (and Robert O. Crockett) 
Subject : Economic Report to the Mayor, March 1957 


I. FORECASTS 
A. United States 


During January a spate of predictions for 1957 has been published, which, in 
general, seems to agree on a projected gross national product of the United States 
economy of close to $430 billion. This is only slightly more optimistic than our 
own forecast of $425 billion, reported with detailed reasons in our. memorandum 
of last November. These forecasts anticipate a continuation of the steady 
growth of the last 18 months, but at a slower rate. It assumes, of course, that no 
crisis severely shaking confidence occurs during the year. 

The anticipated increase over the 1955 gross national product of $412 billion 
is nearly 4.5 percent; however, almost half of this increase is expected inflation. 
The real growth of about 2.5 percent is less than the full growth potential of 
our economy, which is about 4 percent (based on the growth of the labor force 
and increased output per worker). Therefore, the percentage unemployed in 
1957 should be somewhat higher than in 1956, perhaps by one-half of 1 percent. 
Total employment should remain about the same as it was in 1956, while manu- 
facturing employment is likely to decrease slightly. At the end of 1956 the 
United States economy was not showing the upward strength that it had at 
the end of 1955. I believe that we have entered a period of “rolling read- 
justment.” 


B. Philadelphia metropolitan area 


In general the developments in the eight-county area this year should closely 
parallel the national pattern. Manufacturing employment in 1957 probably will 
decline slightly from that of 1956. Nonmanufacturing employment should in- 
crease sufficiently to compensate for this decline, yielding approximately stable 
total employment in the area. Since the labor force is steadily increasing, 
unemployment is likely to increase somewhat, bringing it back to the level of a 
6 percent average (last year’s average was about 5% percent). Personal income 
earned in the area in current dollars should increase by about 4 percent, or 
approximately from $9.3 billion to $9.7 billion. 


0. City of Philadelphia 

Customarily, conditions in the city itself are somewhat worse than in the eight- 
county area. Some of the area’s worst problems are concentrated in the city. 
It is therefore anticipated that manufacturing employment will decline by 5,000 
to 10,000 or by more than it did in 1956. On the basis of past trends, nonmanu- 
facturing could not be expected to grow sufficiently to compensate fully for this 
loss, so that a decrease of some few thousand workers in total employment should 
be anticipated. 
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Unemployment as a percentage of resident labor force should gradually in- 
crease above the percentages of 1956, remaining above 6 percent throughout the 
year. Personal income earned by city residents should increase by about 2 per- 
cent or approximately from $4.6 billion to $4.7 billion. 


II. THE LONGER RUN PROBLEM 
A. Population 


The population of the Philadelphia metropolitan area is growing at about the 
same rate as the United States as a whole. There is no reason to expect any 
abrupt change in this relationship in the reasonably foreseeable future. On this 
basis, a population on the order of 5 million may be expected by 1970 (Charts 1 
and 2). 

The city of Philadelphia grew at about the same rate as the Nation from 1880 
to 1920. Since that date the city has been a steadily declining proportion of the 
Nation and the area. At about that date the solid residential construction of the 
outer growth ring spilled over the boundaries of the city into the surrounding 
counties. The dispersing impact of the automobile has also made itself felt per- 
ceptibly since about that time. It seems reasonable to expect a continuance of 
the city’s relative growth trend—at least until the next “growth ring” again 
spills over its boundaries, which certainly will not happen within the next decade 
or two. On the basis of this low growth we may expect a city population of 
nearly 2% million by 1970 which implies that the labor force between now and 
then will increase by over 100,000. 

To find employment for this many people ready and willing to work, we must 
be able to provide about 7,000 additional jobs every year. If this is not done, the 
danger is that the city might become more of a “bedroom” community for lower 
income residents who commute to the surrounding counties to find employment ; 
this would mean increasing demands upon the city government, without the 
necessary additional tax base. 


B. Employment in manufacturing (production workers) 


1. The United States employment in manufacturing increased slowly between 
World War I and World War II (Chart 3). During World War II there was a 
spectacular growth followed by a comparatively slight readjustment. Since the 
war, the rate of growth has been comparable with that of the prewar period. 
However, the manufacturing activity and employment has shifted to a much 
higher level since the war. 

2. The Philadelphia Metropolitan Area declined slowly relative to the United 
States during the twenties and thirties and has followed a comparable down- 
ward trend for the past 10 years. (As the long-term data are more fully avail- 
able for the Pennsylvania portion of the metropolitan area, chart IV, showing 
this trend, confines itself to the 5-county area.) In the Philadelphia area, like 
in the Nation, there was a significant upward shift in the level of manufactur- 
ing activities due to the war, followed by. the continuation of the previous 
trend. The area’s trend, however, is a decline in manufacturing employment, 
not only in relation to the Nation, but also in absolute numbers of employed 
workers (Chart 3). 

3. The city of Philadelphia declined slightly more rapidly than the area 
before the war and roughly continued this trend during the war. Since the 
war, however, the city’s manufacturing employment has suffered an increased 
rate of decline. The trend in relation to the area and the Nation, and in 
terms of absolute employment, has significantly changed for the worse. 

The loss in employment during the 1949 recession had not been fully regained 
by 1953. The much larger decline of 1954 has not been regained at all. In 
fact the city has continued to lose slowly since that time. 

Philadelphia’s manufacturing base definitely will not provide the approxi- 
mately 7,000 additional jobs per year which are required to meet the needs 
of our growing labor force. Indeed, unless we can change the trend that has 
prevailed in the past, the continuing decline in manufacturing employment 
would leave us with an additional job deficit of over 5,000 per year. (Employ- 
ment in private manufacturing has decreased 46,000 since 1951, and exception- 
ally large loss which includes readjustment from the Korean War.) This 
means a total annual deficit accumulating at the rate of 12,000 per year. Non- 
manufacturing can, on the basis of current conditions, be expected to fill only 
part of this void (for policy implications of these facts, see below). 


—————— 
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III. REVIEW OF 1956 
A. The metropolitan area 


For the metropolitan area 1956 was a year of steady, but imbalanced growth. 
Although manufacturing employment declined by 3,000, nonmanufacturing em- 
ployment expanded sufficiently to provide an overall increase of about 20,000. 
Unemployment decreased by about 6,000, the difference being the growth of the 
labor force. (Table I overstates the growth of the Area. Over 3,000 of the 
increase was an upward revision of the estimate and does not represent actual 
growth) (Tables I and II). This growth was essentially in the sectors which 
only provide additional services to the residents of the area, but which do not 
significantly increase the total monetary income of the area. The residents 
are provided with more and better shops and stores and other facilities to 
make life easier; however, this type of development does not generate additional 
economic activities, and additional income, in the area. 

The driving forces underlying the growth of a small area’s economy are pri- 
marily those activities through which the area supplies the rest of the country. 
Thus, the replacement of manufacturing jobs by, e. g., jobs in retailing not only 
substitutes lower paid jobs, but also lowers the growth potential of the area. 
This, over time, lowers the per capita income of the area relative to the Nation. 


B. City of Philadelphia 


During 1956 the total employment in Philadelphia remained almost unchanged. 
The decline in manufacturing of 5,000 (table IL) was compensated for by an 
increase of nonmanufacturing of about 6,000. Here again the increase in employ- 
ment was in activities primarily of service only to the residents of the area. 

In general, the economic vigor of the city decreased slightly during 1956.  In- 
deed, the decrease in growth potential of the area was focused in the city. Asa 
result, even though the city’s unemployment decreased somewhat during 1956, the 
city’s proportionate share of the unemployment increased. 

The relatively large burden of unemployment borne by the city has been increas- 
ing for some time. Since 1940 the city’s share of the area’s labor force has de- 
creased from 62 percent to 55 percent, and yet the city’s proportion of unemploy 
ment has remained roughly at 69 percent. 

The city’s unemployment as a percentage of the resident labor force (table I, 
last column) is therefore much higher than the area’s percentage, and is becoming 
increasingly so. 

The city and the surrounding area are closely interrelated through a high level 
of interchange of jobs. While the city provides about 160,000 more jobs to 
residents of the surrounding area than vice versa, the commuting to the suburbs 
is far from negligible. 

This extensive commuting makes it diffcult to say exactly to what extent city 
residents would benefit directly from the creation of additional jobs in the city as 
against in the surrounding area. In general, however, a new job in the city is 
more likely to be filled by a city resident than a comparable new job in the suburbs 
would be. (Also, additional employment in the city would have a much more 
favorable effect on the city’s tax base.) 

If all of the new jobs needed in the next few years by city residents had to be 
provided directly within the city’s boundaries, the problem would appear quite 
unmanageable. However, the city does benefit from the growth of the surround- 
ing area. Therefore, it is incumbent upon the city administration to help solve 
as much of the employment problems of the entire area as it can. 


IV. POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


The projection of the adverse development of the employment picture makes the 
necessity of action obvious. Because the metropolitan area is an economic whole, 
development activity should be largely directed toward this whole. 

It was said before that a basic income generating activity is one that produces 
for other than home consumption. Manufacturing is the largest and most 
dynamic income generator. The plans for industrial development, conceived 
some time ago, are now beginning to be translated into action. The needs of 
the city’s economic base and its treasury as well as those of unemployed workers 
makes it tempting to try to attract industry into the city only. But, aside from 
the fact that some industries might properly be located outside of the city, it is 
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imperative that we also place a high priority on the industrial development of 
the area. In many cases our residents will find employment in new plants in 
the suburbs, and much of the money earned there will be spent in the city. It 
is however, at least as important to show the outlying jurisdictions that our 
industrial promotion will benefit them too, in order to get their cooperation on 
other matters. 

Attracting new industry is naturally time and space consuming. Fortunately, 
other activities may benefit our economy equally, and we should focus, also, on 
providing an ever wider variety of services to an ever larger area. Being 
located mid way between New York and Washington, we have not yet fully 
exhausted the possibilities of attracting home offices of corporations and insur- 
ance companies. Central offices of professional associations, nonprofit 
corporations, and regional offices of the Federal Government, would significantly 
add to our economic base. Moreover, these and a multiplication of professional 
and financial services for a large area could be accommodated in a small number 
of high-rise office buildings. We also should support the growth of our educa- 
tional and scientific research facilities. Wholesale distribution centers, such 
as the Food Distribution Center, can expect to attract to the city merchants 
from a wide radius. 

Lest this be misunderstood, however, it should be emphasized that we should 
not overlook the fact that in order to benefit to the full from the growth of 
the surrounding area, the city must also try to provide, within reason, more and 
better services for the area. On other words, while our efforts to provide 
employment opportunities for city residents must necessarily provide a sizable 
portion of jobs for suburbanites, there is no reason why we can’t try to recap- 
ture part of this income for the city by providing different services for them. 

This would not be possible, however, if we were negligent in translating into 
reality the network of proposed highways, or did not improve mass transporta- 
tion so as to make access to these facilities easier. Similarly, the promotion and 
development of port and airport facilities, the creation of helicopter service and 
parking facilities, etc., will help these activities. A balanced program of capital 
improvement should also aim at improving the city as a place to live through 
leisure time activities and cultural facilities, and at the attraction of tourists 
and entertainment of those who would use, e. g., our port facilities if they find 
Philadelphia atractive enongh. Thus, a policy which tries to improve the city 
on an all-around basis will be better designed to attract the breadth of activities 
which we need to improve our economic condition, than would a more narrowly 
focused policy aimed solely at short-run attraction of revenue-prducing activi- 
ties. This way the city will gain the economic ability to attain full development 
through public improvements. 
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PRODUCTION WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING 
EMPLOYMENT RATIOS 
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Senator Dovucias. We are very happy to have the distinguished 
representative of the United States Chamber of Commerce here. I 
am going to ask our colleague from Connecticut, Senator Bush, to 
introduce him. 

Senator Busu. Mr. Chairman. I thank the chairman for the privi- 
lege of introducing the next witness. Before doing so formally I 
would like to make a few very brief observations about this bill. 

Senator Douatas. Yes. 

Senator Busu. And also about Mr. Lee, who is our next witness. 
I have not yet had a chance to study this bill as closely as I want to 
before we finish with it, but the more one gets into it and studies it the 
more surprising it is to me that we attempt to look to this kind of 
legislation for relieving situations of the so-called depressed areas— 
unemployment pockets in different States in the United States. The 
more I see of the legislation the more I am led to the conclusion tat 
it will frustrate rather than promote the very thing we want to do 
which is to help these depressed areas. 

My good friend, the distinguished mayor of Philadelphia, has made 
a very glowing argument for the situation in Philade phia and how 
it needs relief, but in my judgment that comes more properly within 
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the framework of urban redevelopment and slum clearance than under 
this type of legislation. To me this type of legislation is a confession 
of failure of the profit system. By that I mean turning to the Federal 
Government to try to correct situations which over the years since 
we have been established as a Government have been dealt with by the 
savers of our country and by the promoters of our country, and by 
those people who built our industry great and small by the sweat of 
their brows, by risking their savings and persuading others to risk 
their savings. 

I feel sure that the United States is not through with its ability 
and desire to take those risks and continue to take those risks. The 
creation of jobs, which is said to be the purpose of this legislation, is 
apt to have a much more successful conclusion if we stimulate the 
further investment of money in new enterprises, in growth industries, 
from private sources and from the savings of our people rather than 
trying to hand this proposition off to a new agency which is to be 
created in Washington. 

How you will ever get anybody to head an agency like this who can 
offer the inspiration to the savers of our country to come into these 
places to invest their money, is beyond my comprehension. If private 
industry has not developed people of that kind and that kind of leader- 
ship then I think the record of what has happened in the way of the 
development of our great industrial centers in the South, East, North, 
and West is hard to understand. 

Mr. Chairman, with those few words I do want to introduce Mr. 
Robert P. Lee, who was appointed in 1955 to the the chairman of the 
Connecticut Development Commission. Mr. Lee was appointed by 
Gov. Abraham Ribicoff, the Governor of our State. The commission 
consists of 11 citizens of our State appointed by the Governor, who 
are representative of different areas of the State. For the most part 
I think it is fair to say they are practical people who are interested in 
promoting the welfare of our State and in promoting employment in 
profitable industry within our State. 

Fortunately, in appointing Mr. Lee the Governor found a man who 
was not unfamiliar with this subject, because in his association with 
the Connecticut Light & Power Co. he has engaged for many years 
in efforts to attract industry to our State and do the very things that 
this bill is supposed to do. So he brings to his job a professional 
background and a professional understanding of the problems we are 
talking about here. He does not talk as a theorist but one who has 
had the experience an individual has in professional work. 

I am not surprised, therefore, that the United States Chamber of 
Commerce selected him to present its case before this committee. I 
doubt that they could have found a more competent man in the 
country to do it. I am very proud to present to the committee my 
friend, Mr. Robert Lee, the chairman of the Connecticut Development 
Commission, who also speaks for the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce today. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much, Senator Bush. We are 
very glad to have you, Mr. Lee. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT P. LEE, REPRESENTING THE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES; ACCOMPANIED BY GUY 
WATERMAN, ECONOMIST 


Mr. Ler. I too thank you, Senator Bush. As above indicated, I 
am Robert P. Lee, area development manager of the Connecticut 
Light & Power Co. and chairman of the Connecticut Development 
Commission. I am here today representing the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. I have with me Mr. Guy Waterman of that 
organization’s staff. He may be helpful to this committee and vol- 
unteers to be so. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States represents roughly 
3,300 business organizations and it is, as will be indicated in this pre- 
pared testimony, in opposition to either bill. In order to conserve the 
time of this committee I would like simply to skim the prepared testi- 
money and take a few minutes of time to give my personal experience 
in the field of new plant and plant expansion and location work. 

The inequities and long-run implications of this type of legislation 
are somewhat frightening to those of us concerned with growth of 
Federal activities. 

Senator Busn. Parenthetically I assume the gentleman would like 
to have his statement placed in the record. 

Mr. Lee. Thank you very much. I would like to have the prepared 
statement entered in the record. 

Senator Douetas. That will be done. 

Mr. Ler. We believe that the problem of chronic local unemploy- 
ment is most effectively attacked locally. When it can be attacked we 
feel that is the proper approach. The problem of localized unem- 
ployment has many causes in my opinion. Some of them have been 
outlined by Mayor Dilworth, who preceded me at this stand. The 
problem of urban renewal covered under the Federal Housing Act 
might be applicable to some of those problems which he mentioned. 

Deurbanization of industry is a current trend, and it is a result of 
reasons other than those which have been covered so far here today. 

We have the problem of localized unemployment. The prepared 
testimony indicates the change in the number of minor and major labor 
sur plus areas, Mr. Chairman, and identifies specific communities there- 
in. There are no longer any major areas with unemployment of 12 
percent. That was the cutoff point long used by the Labor Depart- 
ment. For a country of our size and diversity ‘this is a remarkable 
record and stands as a great tribute to the vigor of the industrial de- 
velopment programs in Lawrence, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, and many 
other towns. This record also stands as irrefutable evidence that 
a special Federal program for localized unemployment problems at a 
time of national prosperity is unnecessary. 

To use 6 percent unemployment as a cutoff point when discussing 
the labor-surplus problem is almost to say only that some areas will 
always be somewhat better off than others. Unemployment of a 
certain amount will always exist. Economists believe that at least 
2 to 4 percent unemployment nationwide should always be antici- 
pated, and that more than this amount can be carried with a mini- 
mum of human hardship. 
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A few years ago, our respected chairman, Senator Douglas, applied 
6 percent to 8 percent unemployment nationwide as a level below 
which the fiscal policies of the Federal Government should not be 
used to stimulate the economy. Senator Douglas then regarded 6 
percent unemployment as an almost frictional level. 

Senator Dovetas. I may say that this included the full-time equiv- 
alents of part-time unemployment. 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

Senator Dovuauas. So as a matter of fact, when we had 4 percent 
full unemployment it amounted to a total of about 6 percent lost 
time if you reduced the part-time unemployment to the full-time 
equivalent. 

Mr. Leg. A 3- or 4-day week. 

Senator Doveias. Yes. That is right. I put this in because 
these figures have been misunderstood, and it is important that the 
record be clear. The quotation as you gave it is accurate. 

Mr. Ler. Thank you, sir. Now we believe the problems of chronic 
localized unemployment can be approached vigorously and largely 
overcome, but we do not believe that a special program should be 
undertaken by the Federal Government. We do not believe that a 
Federal program can do the job which is needed, in a really effective 
manner. In my unprepared testimony I hope to elaborate consider- 
ably on that point. 

Private and local statewide programs have demonstrated their 
effectiveness in many cases. In addition, new means of mobilizing 
non-Federal resources are being developed. In these directions lie 
the most promising approaches to the problem of chronic localized 
unemployment. 

I wish to outline these approaches specifically. First, consider 
weaknesses in the Federal program as opposed to these other 
approaches. 

1. Merely building industrial plants in an area does not guarantee 
its economic revival. I think it is an unquestioned truism that new 
job opportunities are created by the ingenuity of individuals and 
consumer demand, somewhat reversing the statement I heard here 
this morning that the new production will create the demand. I am 
inclined to think it is the old-fashioned idea that demand permits 
economic production. 

Senator Dove.as. I think it is a question of whether we are speak- 
ing of desire or effective demand, but I have always believed that 
if you produced more goods, that that created the demand for fur- 
ther goods. It gives an effective demand, so to speak, giving people 
the purchasing power either in goods or money—effective purchasing 
power with which they can demand still further items. 

Mr. Ler. That is an interesting cycle, but it is one, however, where 
I feel the new businessman hesitates to start a new enterprise with- 
out surveying a probable demand. 

Credit is an important factor in many plant-location projects, but 
by no means all. This legislation is directed, in its principal provi- 
sions, to credit for financing. At least three-fourths of all the plant 
location prospects worthy of consideration as potential assets to the 
community do not need and are not looking for special financing 
offers as proposed in these bills. 
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I say this as an unequivocal fact from many years of experience 
in working with them. 

In many cases where credit may appear to be the major factor, the 
industry may be no boon to the community but may, if located im- 

roperly or managed poorly, result in further dislocation and distress 
for the townspeople. If decision for location rests primarily on 
easier credit in one area as opposed to another, very, very careful 
examination of the other factors of sound plant location should be 
made before the bargain is sealed and the welcoming celebration 
planned. owe 

2. Gross inequities and discriminations would be inevitable under 
any Federal program. Technical criteria for distinguishing eligible 
areas from ineligible ones could never truly reflect which areas were 
in the greatest distress. In his testimony this morning Mayor Dil- 
worth testified that, although Greater Philadelphia does not belong 
in the labor surplus area, he outlined a severe problem which high- 
lights this matter of technical criteria for eligible areas as being 
perhaps almost unworkable. 

Actually, a community which suddenly lost 25 percent, or 30 per- 
cent of its jobs, through a mill closing could not receive aid for 12 
months under 5S. 964, and for almost 2 years under §. 1483. 

Senator Ciark. If you will excuse me, Mr. Lee, I would like to 
take issue with you on that. If you read S. 964 carefully you will 
see those criteria are permissive and not mandatory, and permit the 
Administrator to give aid to any area which he found to be suffering 
from chronic unemployment, without regard to the time limitation 
and percentage tests. 

Senator Douetas. In legal terms these are persuasive but not con- 
trolling. 

Mr. Ler. I see. 

Senator CLark. I think your testimony is not correct. 

Mr. Ler. I would like to accept your correction, and this makes 
it an even more frightening interpretation for me. Any administra- 
tor—and I do not care if he is the best man who ever lived—is chosen, 
assuming he is hired for $15,000 or $20,000 a year would have to have 
the ability to determine what area should have what type of industry 
and what type of assistance. I think that is an approach which is not 
conducive to the best interests of the present free economy we have 
and I do not like to see it. 

Senator CuiarK. But at least it is a different approach from the 
one you indicated was in the bill a moment ago. I assume without 
reading it carefully your first statement is not correct. 

Mr. Ler. I said I accepted your correction and very gladly. I am 
happy to have that reinterpretation. I have studied the bill but I 
did miss the implication. The gross inequities, however, even through 
administration with full liberal use of individual discretion, would 
occur. I can elaborate on that a little bit outside of this testimony. 

3. There is no way to write into this law any protection against jobs 
simply being transferred from one area to another. Section 7 (a) (4) 
of S. 964 is laudable. Some such provision is almost essential to any 
kind of bill providing for a Federal program. Yet, how can we be 
sure that employment will not eventually suffer in some area of the 
country if we undertake to subsidize jobs in certain other areas. No 
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new product demand is created by this program. Therefore, no reason 
for a new manufacturing operation to come into existence is created. 
Therefore, necessarily, firms of branch plants which would locate 
in copes areas under this program, might have located in other 
areas. Will this jeopardize jobs and needed economic growth else- 
where? There is no way to tell in advance. 

Clearly, this so-called runaway shop provision would not be work- 
able. A manufacturer with a branch plan built under this proposed 
program musts be free to allocate production among his various plants 
in future years. A dilemma faces us: Either we admit that this 
Federal program will transfer jobs from one area to another—or, we 
undertake to place severe and forcible restrictions on the management 
of any firm which benefits from this program. 

The Federal Government should not help some communities at- 
tract industries and jobs at the expense of others. In every State 
in the Union, communities are competing for new industry 

Actually, in the country we estimate there are six or seven thousand 
people like myself who earn their living day by day on industrial 
plant location work. 

Senator CLark. Will you permit an interruption / 

Mr. Ler. Certainly. 

Senator Crark. As I understand it you oppose the provision of 
S. 964 because you say you cannot be sure that it would not create 
runaway jobs. Is that right? 

Mr. Ler. That is right, and I would like to present some personal 
illustrations of that problem at the conclusion of a few more para 
graphs. 

Senator Crark. We will be happy to hear those a little, but I 
wonder if you would mind if we could get answers to questions now. 
Nevertheless you are strongly in favor I take it of local efforts to 
create jobs within a community ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir, I am. 

Senator Ciark. And you are not concerned that that might create 
runaway jobs? 

Mr. Ler. I am not concerned because it is the free American policy 
of competition, and I am going to outline the case of North Gros- 
venor Dale, Conn. 

Senator Ciark. Never mind. You are not concerned. That is 
the responsive answer to my question. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLtarKk. You are concerned that the Federal Government 
creates runaway jobs, but you are quite happy if private enterprise 
creates runaway jobs? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. I have no objection to any of the southern tax 
giveaway programs, incidentally. 

As I said, the Federal Government should not help some communi- 
ties attract industries and jobs at the expense of others. In every 
State in the Union, communities are competing for new industry. I 
think that is almost not in need of explanation. 

4, No Federal help should be extended to areas with an unfavorable 
economic climate. The economic climate of a community, the em- 
ployer-community relations, is one of many iach which affects 
the profitability of a plan location. James C. Worthy, vice president 
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of Sears, Roebuck & Co. and a close student of the depressed areas 
problem has pointed out that: 

In many cases, poorly conceived, inadequate, or restrictive Management or 
labor policies are among the most important factors contributing to the creation 
of distressed areas. Where this is the case no amount of effect as the eco- 
nomic, financial, or technical level is likely to have more than a palliative effect. 

We would not wish to exaggerate the role of a bad labor situation 
as a cause of depressed area problems. Nor would we wish to see 
either labor or management take full blame for these situations. But 
it would be equally wrong to ignore the fact that such situations exist, 
or that a Federal program of trying to induce industry into such areas 
would be a clear misuse of Federal tax dollars. 

Senator Crarx. I wonder if you are familiar with the provisions of 
section 7 of S. 964 which lay down the criteria which must be met 
before a loan can be made? 

Mr. Ler. I believe [ am. 

Senator Crark. Let me refresh your recollection. It needs first a 
finding by the Administrator that the project in which financial as- 
sistance is sought is reasonably calculated to provide more than a 
temporary alleviation of unemployment; and that the funds requested 
are not otherwise available on reasonable terms; and that the amount 
of loan, plus other available funds, are adequate to insure completion ; 
and that the borrower will not cause a relocation; and, finally, there 
is a reasonable expectation of repayment. 

My question would be, do not those conditions take care of almost 


all of the objections which you raised to this bill in your testimony 
so far? 


Mr. Ler. No, sir. 

Senator CLark. Why not? 

Mr. Ler. Because they are entirely unworkable, particularly in the 
transferral section. If you will permit me I would like to raise that 
in about 3 or 4 minutes. 

Senator Crark. Yes, indeed, but I have just a little skepticism 
personally, 

Senator Busu. I would like to say parenthetically that the very 
first item which the Senator read, I think, is one of the weakest spots 
in the bill. How in the world is this Administrator going to make 
the determination he is supposed to make? I think it puts him in an 
almost impossible position. That is one of the weakneses of this 
bill—one of the gravest weaknesses. 

Senator Crark. Of course I am in complete disagreement with my 
friend, the Senator from Connecticut. 

Senator Busn. He has to be able to say it is reasonably calculated 
to provide more than a temporary alleviation of unemployment or 
underemployment within the redevelopment area wherein it is, or 
will be, located. 

[ think that is a responsibility you are asking a man to take which 
he just cannot fulfill. 

Senator CiarKk. Just let the record note my strong dissent to the 
views of my good friend from Connecticut. It seems to me it is the 
kind of decision every businessman is making every day of the week. 

Senator Busu. A businessman; yes. 
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Senator Crark. Is there something so different in an American 
when he puts on the uniform of the American Government? Does 
he not still remain an American ? 

Senator Busu. I think he does remain an American. I do not think 
it has anything to do with the objection here, I may say. 

Senator Doveras. I will say to my good friend from Connecticut 
I had a very large share in the drafting of this bill, and we put in 
that clause so that loans would not be made to concerns which gave 
every evidence, or strong evidence, of being fly-by-night concerns; 
and these seeds would be selected, so to speak; seeds, and not thistles. 
They would be industrial plants which have strong prospects of con- 
tinued growth. 

Mr. Ler. That is an important point, and a major point I hope to 
make, Senator—that very thing you have said now. 

We feel also that inevitably if a Federal program is adopted in this 
field it will grow, that there will be requests for the broadening of it. 
We see evidence of it in the fact that underdeveloped areas that were 
not originally considered were inserted actually without public hear- 
ings. It has a tendency to have a broadening effect on this legis- 
lation. If today it would affect 59 minor areas and 19 m: jor areas and 
would have advisory if not effective legal limits of unemployment, it 
is very, very easy with popular demand to be forced into a box. We 
had that experience in Connecticut at the time of the flood losses. 
Certain State funds were available to flood-damaged communities for 
planning and redevelopment, and the communities which were not 
flood damaged inevitably asked for it. There were limitations in 
communities under 25,000, and those demanded that it be raised. I 
think it is at least a matter of experience that such programs if 
launched do tend to grow. Thinking about the Federal budget, this 
has a real importance to me, and even more philosophically ‘there is 
this participation of the Federal Government in private business. 

Now, we have this other problem that a Federal assistance program 
could easily lead to subsidizing inefficient make-work type devices. 
Let us assume a plant financed in part under this type measure is 
located. Working capital loans, incidentally are prohibited under 
both bills. Machinery and equipment are permitted under the 
Douglas bill. The firm in spite of its promising success ran into 
trouble and perhaps could not get private financing help at that time. 
This situation would in a sense be a moral, if not a legal obligation, 
of the Federal Government department that was responsible. I can 
see a further broadening of the apparent, if not the real, responsibil- 
ity of the Government, and that disturbs me, too. 

Now, with the urgent need to avoid unnecessary Government spend- 
ing, I would like to say that as a citizen from way up yonder, I am 
very proud of what both parties in this Congress are trying to do 
with the Federal budget. Iam happy to see it. [ama little conserv- 
ative in my own outlook. I served in the Connecticut legislature, and 
I have seen the constant pressure. The fact that you are fighting it 
with courage is honestly pleasing to me. 

Now, we have alternative approaches. 

Senator CiarK. Mr. Lee, excuse me, but before you get to that could 
I ask you one question about this unnecessary ‘Government spend- 
ing? With the exception of the $50 million of grants for construc- 
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tion of utilities which appears in S. 964, would you not agree that 
every cent of money that the Federal Government would “put into 
this program would be repaid with interest ? 

Mr. Ler. I would not agree to that. 

Senator CLark. Why not? 

Mr. Lee. From my brief business experience, and as a director and 
former managing head of a development credit corporation within 
the State, we may attain a pretty good level of repayment. It would 
not all be returned, and I think that the low interest rates proposed 
represent a cost to the taxpayers and a subsidy to the particular in- 
dustry, in competition with the normal lending operations of private 
institutions. 

Senator Ciark. That is not quite responsive to my question. That 
is another es oe 

Mr. Ler. I said no, I do not believe it would all be repaid. 

Senator Ciark. Therefore, you have no confidence in the provision 
of S. 964 which requires the administrator to be assured that there is 
a reasonable expectation of repayment before the loan is made? 

Mr. Ler. I will not say that I have no confidence in it. You asked 
the question if I did not feel all of those funds would be returned, and 
I will answer you “No,” and I think the experience of any banker, 
public lender, or SBA official will support me. 

Senator CiarK. Let me modify my question then, Mr. Lee, by 
saying: Would you anticipate that most of these funds would be 
repaid with interest, very much the way bank loans would be 
repaid ? 

Mr. Ler. I would anticipate that; yes, sir. 

Senator Crark. And to that extent there would be no loss to the 
taxpayers, would there? 

Mr. Ler. I do not agree to that, because the creation of Federal 
debt is a cost to the taxpayer, even though the principal may be 
repaid. 

Senator CLark. With interest ? 

Mr. Ler. With interest; and, incidentally, with an interest which 
is perhaps more attractive than that realistically available publicly 
les Therefore, this again is the invasion of the Federal Govern- 
ment into a perfectly legitimate and honest field of endeavor, the 
hiring of money. 

Senator Ciark. I understand then that it would be your view that 
the jobs created by this program, and the taxes which came from 
those jobs, would not more than make i any conceivable loss on the 
principal of the loan that might go south 

Mr. Lee. Senator Clark, it is my view that such legislation would 
not create any jobs except the few incidental to the physical con- 
struction of a plant, and I hope to prove that point before I leave 
here. 

Senator Crark. Therefore, you do not think it is possible with 
Federal aid to create new industry in a locality which will alleviate 
unemployment ? 

Mr. Ler. I do not believe it is possible to create new production 
jobs. If you will accept this business of the construction of the 
facilities, the public works, those jobs might be created. 
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Senator CrarK. But I understand your testimony is to the effect 
that you do think such new jobs and such new industries can be 
created by private enterprise ? 

Mr. Ler. By a certain segment of private enterprise. I have indi- 

vated that in my opinion a new job opportunity is created by the 
ingenuity, if you will, of the entrepreneur, plus the existence of a 
consumer demand or a probable consumer demand, and has nothing 
to do with the availability of empty buildings. 

Senator Crark. I do not mind your going on and not answering 
my question and talking about something else. 

"Mr. Lex. I thought Thad. 

Senator Crark. When you get through, can we come back to my 
question ? 

Mr. Ler. I thought you asked if I believed this would create new 
jobs, and I say, “No; it would not create new jobs.” 

Senator Ciark. What I thought I asked you, Mr. Lee, was if you 
do not think the Federal Government can create new jobs in this way, 
and your answer to that is “No; you do not.” 

Mr. Lee. I do not. 

Senator CLrark. But you do think private industry can create new 
jobs by bringing industry into these areas? 

Mr. Lee. No; you misunderstand me. Private industry could not 
create new jobs in this manner; that is, provision of housing facilities 
for industry. New jobs are not created by that manner, whether 
done by private enterprise or Government. 

Senator Ciark. Well, now, is not private enterprise going to have 
to build factories in which to conduct the enterprise, which calls for 
employment ? 

Mr.Ler. But the creation of new jobs calls for first the idea or the 
conception, the entreprenenur’s ability, some financing, be it public or 
private, and only in the face of a consumer demand is there any justi- 
fication for building a building that will house this industry that has 
not yet started the creation of new jobs. 

Senator Crark. Of course, we are all in accord on that. There is 
no difference between us on that. 

Mr. Ler. Does that not answer your question? This program 
would not create new jobs. Neither would private industry create 
new jobs. 

Senator Ciark. I do not think it does, but that is just because your 
judgment and mine are different, and I honor your judgment. The 
final point that I have in mind is this: Would it be your philosophy 
to let these surplus labor areas go the way of the ghost towns of the 
West in the days of mining, that if the mines run out the town dis- 
appears? Is that your philosophy ? 

Mr. Ler. Only in a very small part, and I hope to offer an alter- 
nate proposal that will perhaps answer this problem. 

Senator Crark. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ler. I had just started on the subject of alternative approach- 
es. We all know that there has generally been a great diversity of 
local resources available to meet chronic unemployment problems. 
Local chambers everywhere have played a large role in attracting 
new industries to communities. In many communities separate 1n- 
dustrial development organizations are set up. Local and State gov- 
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ernments often provide assistance and leadership. Many private or- 
ganizations devote considerable energy specifically toward develop- 
ing local economics—electric utilities, insurance companies, railroads, 
banks, and leading employers within a community. In Connecticut, 
for example, each “of the 5 m: ijor electric utility companies and the 2 
railroads have full-time staffs devoted to area development. We 
have a Connecticut Industrial Development Commission—a depart- 
ment of commerce—a coordinating organization composed of the 
membership of the State development commission, the electric 
utility companies, the railroads, the telephone, two major banks, a 
gas company, and the Connecticut Development Credit Corp. That 
is a subject we will cover briefly. Furthermore, new methods of 
organizing private resources on the State level are being developed. 

Une highly promising weapon is the statewide, privately financed 
development credit corporation. 'The development credit corpora- 
tion sells stock, subscribed to largely by business firms and individu- 
als who are interested in fostering the industrial development of the 
State. Private lending institutions in the State then commit a fixed 
percentage of their capital and surplus for the corporation’s lending 
operations. Loans made by the development credit corporation go to 
applicants who cannot obtain financing from normal bank channels. 

The development credit corporation puts emphasis on helping the 
State’s overall economic health. So special attention is commonly 
given to the problems of labor surplus areas. Loans are not re- 
stricted to such areas, however. This type of organization is estab- 
lished in 14 States; in 9 of those cases, lending operations have be- 
gun; in 10 other States active consideration is being given to the 
formation of similar groups. 

Here is a new technique for mobilizing private, local resources at 
the State level for coming to grips with the labor surplus area prob- 
lem. The development credit corporation idea has been in existence 
long enough to have demonstrated its effectiveness In many instances. 
However, it has not been so fully tried that we can truly call it, at 
this early date, inadequate for solving localized unemployment 
problems. 

We have been advised by some of these State corporations of the 
degree to which their efforts have been brought to bear on the labor 
surplus problem. The picture is encouraging and suggests the possi- 
bilities of further exploitation. 

In Connecticut, for example, 4 loans totaling $242,000 have been 
placed in 1 labor surplus area, Danielson, as against a total loan vol- 
ume of $1,170,900. Danielson received a greater dollar volume of 
loans than any other town in Connecticut. 

Senator Doveias. That is a greater volume of the loans from the 
industrial development corporation. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. I sit on that board, and we have a firm policy 
that, for example, industrial foundations, local community founda- 
tions, will be priority borrowers, and only last week in order to per- 
mit a Pennsylvania company to expand and put a branch plant in 
Connecticut, since this company had a problem in its financial struc- 
ture, the Connecticut Development Credit Corp. approved a $200,000 
second mortgage loan. The Danielson industrial foundation had 
committed $150,000 of local money. ‘This is a $1 million project. On 
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Thursday next, 1 have a date with the officers of Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. to try to get that piece of senior money. This is a private 
enterprise method for location of industry in a labor surplus area. 

Senator Doveias. You do approve then of State aid, State loans to 
the localities ? 

Mr. Ler. May I point out that this is privately financed. It is 
statewide. But I do not entirely disapprove, and certainly prefer 
to the Federal level, the Pennsylvania Development Authority 
which uses State funds instead. However, they have these restric- 
tive clauses that will not help the existing industry, because he cannot 
own the building and get the benefit. I think that that shows that 
Pennsylvania is making real progress. 

Senator Dovetas. You are not opposed to the Pennsylvania 
system ? 

Mr. Ler. No; I am not opposed to that. As I say, it is within the 
State, and it can be effectively done on that level, in my opinion. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Lee, are you familiar with the testimony be- 
fore this committee of Governor Leader of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Ler. I am not, sir. 

Senator CiarKk. Or of his secretary of labor and industry? 

Mr. Lee. I am familiar with Bill Batt. I had a debate with him 
in Chicago a week ago. 

Senator CLarKk. But you have not read their testimony before this 
committee ? 

Mr. Lee. I have not, sir. 

Senator CrarK. To the extent they endorsed S. 964—and they did 
wholeheartedly—you are in disagreement with them ? 

Mr. Ler. I disagree with the endorsement of S. 964. 

Senator Crark. That was among the strongest testimony we had, 
incidentally, in support of this bill. 

Mr. Ler. What, my disagreement with it ? 

Senator Crark. No, the testimony of the Governor and his cab- 
inet officers. I just wanted you to be aware of the fact that there 
are others who purport at least to have a different view about 
Pennsylvania than you have. 

Mr. Lee. Oh, yes, sir. I was educated there, and I feel rather 
loyal to it. 

‘Senator Ciark. I suspect if you had stayed there your views would 
be different. 

Mr. Leg. I was not criticizing Pennsylvania. Their organization 
is a different thing, but it is still within the State level, to assist the 
communities within the State. 

Now, the Massachusetts Business Development Corp.—I think you 
have already had testimony on that—I think copies of the last annual 
report of that organization should be supplied to you. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Lee, are you familiar with the testimony which 
Mr. Seymour Harris gave before this committee on behalf of the New 
Sngland Governors Textile Committee? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir; I am not familiar in detail with that. 

Senator CLark. He, of course, testified strongly in support of S. 964, 
and I imagine you would disagree with him, too? 

Mr. LEE. Cert rtainly, as we did i in the New England Council, which 
is far more representative than simply the Governors Textile Com- 
mittee. 
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Senator CLark. I would suggest that in almost every area where 
you speak of the conspicuous success of an alternative approach 
somebody has been down here before this committee who has asked 
for Federal aid. 

Mr. Leg. It is inevitable. You have Sanford, Maine. That was 
a local problem. They are the first dev elopment credit corporation 
that was created. Actually, the problem of new employment in San- 
ford, Maine, is not one of financial assistance. That is relatively 
remote from the normal growth pattern of the metropolitan New York 
area, and it takes a great deal of time to find employers. I would like 
to cover that again just a little more thoroughly. I will be through 
with this script in a few seconds. 

I know that it is interesting to see the controversies in Lawrence, 
Mass., one of the classic labor surplus areas, and we have the com- 
ment of Mayor John J. Buckley that: 

As far as Lawrence is concerned, we haven’t had too much of a problem as 
far as credit is concerned. If the company that was looking to come into Law- 
rence was financial responsible, we were able to get them on credit, either through 
the Massachusetts Development Corp. or through one of the local banks. 

And Paul J. Greeley, the manager of the Greater Lawrence Chamber 
of Commerce, says : 

As far as the credit provisions are concerned, therefore, we feel strongly that 
the extension of such programs as the Massachusetts Business Development 
Corp. can be the most helpful. 

Rhode Island has done a nice job. As a matter of fact, the Rhode 
Island Business Development Corp. took Ansonia Wire and Cable Co. 
out of Connecticut, and we can be just as resentful as we please about 
that, but it was done by a private institution within the State of 
Rhode Island that was willing to offer better loan terms and (what I 
consider illegitimate but fair competition) tax abatement for 10 years 
ina community in Rhode Island. Now, had the Federal Government 
been involved in that transfer instead of just the State of Rhode Island 
Business Development Corp., I think the resentment would have justi- 
fiably been heard down here. 

Senator CLarK. Mr. Lee, as far as Rhode Island is concerned, is it 
your view that conditions are being satisfactorily handled there now ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciark. Despite the fact that I call to your attention that 
both Senator Pastore and Senator Green are cosponsors of S. 964? 

Mr. Lee. Well, you see, they have a serious problem. The point 
which I hope I will conclusively demonstrate is that there is no magic 
in a Federal formula, and that the one thing this legislation seeks to 
provide in the matter of industrial development is something cur- 
rently available, and that what is missing is in no way encompassed 
in either of the bills before us today. 

We have, however, some interesting variations of these credit 
corporations. I mentioned the Pennsy ‘Tvania one. In Arkansas the 
State legislature has passed a bill to provide for a development 
finance corporation. Under provisions of this bill, private capital 
would be the chief source of funds, with the State government’s re- 
sources available to take up any slack, if needed. This bill illustrates 
that this type of statewide approach can be applied to problems of 
rural low-income areas as well as the depressed industrial areas. 
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Senator Doveias. Mr. Lee, is your organization opposed to the 
Arkansas plan ? 

Mr. Ler. I am not opposed. As an individual, in general I feel 
that private resources should have been able to do the job exclusively, 
The back-up of the State government’s credit is not inimical to the 
program. If it is personally slightly distasteful to me, I do not use 
it as an argument. 

Senator Doveras. I hope you will not object if I interrupt for a 
moment. I noticed in the press release of your statement, which you 
were kind enough to furnish us, you mentioned Scranton, Pa. ., in your 
discussion of the contention that localities are able to meet these prob- 
lems by themselves. Do you regard the efforts in Scranton as being 
sufficient for Scranton to solve its problems without Federal help 

Mr. Ler. I believe that Scranton’s efforts are one of the best memo- 
rials in this country to the local effort, and we look to the Scranton 
plan, but it cannot solve its entire problem. 

Senator Doveias. May I say that I, too, think that Scranton has 
done probably the best job of any locality i in the country. 

Mr. Ler. Manchester, N. H. 

Senator Doveras. May I just finish? We had witnesses down 
from Scranton. We had the testimony of Mr. Bernard B. Blier, see- 
retary of the City Planning Commission of Scranton, and also the 
secretary of the Northeast. Pennsylvania Industria] Development 
Commission, and on the typed script of the hearings, page 300, he 
said: 





Nowhere in these United States will you find a better spirit to overcome so- 
called distress than in Scranton and neighboring hard-coal Pennsylvania com- 
munities. Yet this spirit can be dulled and even obliterated by the Federal 
Government’s continued bypassing of the problem amid declarations of the 
“best national prosperity ever.” 

Scranton supports the Douglas-Flood bill—S. 964— -imply because it spells 
out assistance in several different ways—ways that almost any community or 
rural region can accommodate into their local plan for recovery. 

This bill backs up the principle of Federal support for local industrial de- 
velopment through a reasonable loan program. It assists local governments 
through loans and grants to restore and plan new public facilities that will 
save many cities from an early death. It recognizes that low rural economic 
conditions spot many areas of the Nation—most particularly in the South, the 
West and Far West . 

It permits cities like Scranton who are working out the urban renewal prin- 
ciple of self-help to take advantage of certain liberalized provisions in the now 
existing Urban Renewal Administration program which would permit the de- 
velopment of new industrial sites. 


Now, it so happens that last night I was in Scranton. I went up 
there to give a lecture. I did not go up on business of this committee, 
and I hasten to say I did not go up as an advance agent of the 
McClellan Committee either, although I understand that affairs in 
that city will shortly be examined. I went up, since it was spare time, 
to give a lecture. While there I had dinner with the executive secre- 
tary of the Scranton Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Willis Jones, a very 
fine gentleman. He did not authorize me to make this statement pub- 
licly. I hope, however, that I am not trespassing upon his confidence, 
and if I am wrong he can correct me. But he expressed himself as 
being favorable to S. 964. He said that although they had done every- 
thing possible, they had now reached a plateau, and that they felt they 
could not improve their situation much more, that they had exhausted 
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all their local supply of credit, that they have received aid from the 
State corporation, and that they still have a large amount of residual 
unemployment. As a matter of fact, the figures which we have here 
for March show that Scranton is in the area of 9 to 12 percent unem- 
ployment. Therefore, this man who is the active head of the chamber 
of commerce expressed himself as very strongly in favor of this bill; 
that his community, which has done everything possible, and the State 
has come in to help, still has from 9 to 12 percent unemployment, due 
of course to the decline of the hard coal industry. 

Mr. Ler. Senator, does he attribute his remaining problem to the 
lack of credit of the type contemplated in these bills? 

Senator Doueias. He says that they have exhausted their existing 
supply of credit, and that they need—these are not his words—addi- 
tional resources. 

Mr. Lex. Senator, I would like to depart now from the prepared 
testimony. Time is getting late. 

In the work of industrial development which is done profession- 
ally, our first requirement is prospects, people who may be willing to 
locate and expand a plant. I would like to roughly and quickly break 
down these prospects into types. 

The growth industry, the major corporation for branch plant 
location, is certainly the prime customer—General Electric, General 
Motors, Ford, Westinghouse, who have you. Because of their size and 
diversity, they have to locate branch plants and they do it frequently. 
They are an excellent prospect. Not one of that AAA group, which 
is our best prospect, needs any Federal financial assistance. I think 
we can say that unequivocally. 

Senator Dovetas. I think that is true, but 1 was interested in 
Scranton last night in driving by one of the industrial areas that has 
been opened up to find that General Electric plant there, and I said, 
“Good heavens, they don’t need financial aid, do they?” And they 
said that it is a self-supporting plant, but the capital investment in 
the plant, not in the equipment but in the plant, had been made by the 
local development corporation. 

Mr. Ler. I agree that there is no objection to the use of those facili- 
ties, but I think you will agree with me that were those facilities lack- 
ing and General Electric wanted to locate a plant in the community 
area they would be capable of financing private financial resources 
adequate to their needs. Will you concede that for that one class of 
companies that I have referred to? 

Senator Doveias. I would normally think so, but 

Senator Ciark. I would like to concede it freely but also to point 
out that in my judgment, and I think in yours and that of several 
other members of the committee, the principal assistance which this 
bill would render would be to small business and not to great big busi- 
ness, and that the incidental benefits in helping our small business 
companies are an important byproduct of this bill. I can well under- 
stand that the representative of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce is primarily interested in the spread of branch plants for these 
large industries, but that is certainly not my primary interest. 

Mr. Lee. May I object to the Senator’s comment. My job in the 
State of Connecticut is to foster industrial growth, and let me say 
that 75 percent of my work is with the small companies. I was trying 
to break down into types the typical prospects in industrial develop- 
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ment, and I have mentioned the “gold star” one. Incidentally, local 
effort was a real inducement in the case of American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corp., located last year in Connecticut. They 

were interested only in being within 35 miles of Bridgeport, but 
because a community, Danielson, that had an industrial foundation, 
had offered them a free site that was a hundred miles from Bridge- 
port, the management of that firm, out of the courtesy of the town 
and a little persuasion from us, was willing to ride that far. They told 
me on the way, “If this is anything we want—I don’t think we could 
use the area anyway—but if it is and we want it we will pay for it.’ 
They wound up after meeting this enthusiastic local group of the 
chamber of commerce and industrial foundation with a treatment 
they had not received anywhere else in the country, so much enthu- 
siasm that they said, “We have just got to find a site here, but this 
piece of land is no darn good that the , foundation owns.” The »y went 
out and found one in the community next door in the town of Plain- 
field. They got it and have an 18-acre, $4 million plant ready to open 
this July. So it is of value. 

Let me point out that the local effort, be it Scranton or Danielson 
or where have you, is valuable because it is a reflection of the business 
climate. If it isa Federal program to which all of them are eligible, 
that part of the program as such is not a reflection of local climate. 

Senator Dove.as. S. 964 requires local interest, local committees, 
local participation. 

Senator CrarK. And no loan can be made under S. 964 which has 
not been recommended by the local committee. 

Mr. Ler. The second type of industry I would like to cover is the 
medium size one that might conceivably have branch plants, and that 
is the one area in which the purposes of this bill might be most 
nearly appropriate. I disagree that they are appropriate or effective, 
but currently we are trying to get a branch out of Pennsylvania into 
Connecticut. That is an expansion, not a removal. I mentioned that 
the local foundation puts some money in and the credit corporation 
puts some money in, and we trust a senior lender institution will put 
the rest in. Instead of this credit corporation, we could have used 
the Federal loan fund because the company is somewhat sick finan- 
cially. It does not have the General Electric status. 

Now, the third type that we might consider is the small but already 
established industry. That is one of the largest ranges of prospects, 
the company employing from 5 to 100 employees or maybe slightly 
more. Such an operation usually has started in a major urban center 
or in some specific locality merely because the guy lived there and he 
had some room in his backyard to start operating. He is fred with 
the problem, if his business is successful, of its growth. It is outgrow- 
ing the present facilities. He is one of the prime prospects available 
to us. Every day we work with prospects out of metropolitan New 
York City who are housed in third- and fourth-floor tenements in 
industrial loft buildings. These fellows that are underlioused in 
metropolitan centers are prospects for location. They frequently do 
not have very much money. But neither bill will help us In any way 
on that prospect, the most available prospect, be it in Danielson or 
Scranton. It is not covered because that plant is not large enough 
to support two separate organizations. It must as it grows move, 
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whether it be a local move or an outward move. They are the candi- 
dates we have every day. They are the ones Scranton can attract 
and has attracted, along with some of the majors, and nothing in 
either of your bills, sir, will permit its use for that, because that means 
the relocation. I do not think that is an unhealthy relocation. It may 
hurt in New York or Philadelphia, but these incubator industries 
which have grown there and are not quite healthy enough yet to stand 
on their own feet without some support of the credit corporation or 
public facility type you are not helping in this legislation. 

Now, the fourth type I would like to mention is the brandnew enter- 
prise, with the gleam in the guy’s eye. He has thought of a product. 
He has a. ‘studied or cruessed that there isa demand, and he may 
have a little family or personal capital that permits him to start to 
operate, to make teddy bears or what have you. Now, what kind of 
space and what kind of help does he need? Usually he needs a work- 
ing capital loan. He may need some machinery and equipment. Cer- 
tainly your bill, Senator, does provide that. The administration bill 
does not. He may be able to get an SBA loan, as a matter of fact. 
But, remember, he has never been in business. He has not demon- 
strated his market. He has not demonstrated his management ability. 
So in the appraisal by an administrator of this program, here is the 
brandnew guy, gage John Doe, who says, “I can make teddy bears 
that will sell in the New York market, and I can make money and 
create jobs.” We know the banker cannot afford to finance him unless 
he has tremendous character references and some endorsements behind 
him. The credit corporations have. The Development Credit Corp. 
of Connecticut, has suffered its first major loss. A fellow thought he 
could make a new type of knocked-down furniture. He wanted $50,000. 
He did get some bank credit because he had a fine personal reputation, 
and he got Development Credit Corp. credit. We had some collateral 
security with it, and we just lost $15,000 in that case. We knew it was 
a gamble. I do not know how much the Federal Government would 
want to gamble with a brandnew idea. 

Now, you can go to Philadelphia and rent a floor in one of these 
vacant textile mills for ver y cheap rent per square foot, and if I were 
his business adviser I would say to him, “Do not commit yourself to a 
new building with a long-term lease until you have proved this opera- 
tion further.” Many of them will start in their own basement or the 
backyard garage. There is in labor surplus areas in most cases vacant 
industrial space that can be rented cheaply. 

Senator Doucias. Sometimes very poorly designed. 

Mr. Ler. Very poorly but adequate to let the guy put up his first 
drill presses, his first punch presses, and mac hinery. I think that no 
prospect that has not been tested in a year or two of production should 
be considered in this light, unless it is some brandnew technical inven- 
tion of the type that the research corporation in Boston would have 
studied and then found him the financial backing. 

I realize I have held you gentlemen overtime. I would prefer to 
stop my testimony and offer to answer questions if you have them. 

Senator Busu. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Dovatas. Senator Bush. 

Senator Busu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present for the record 
a memorandum that has been prepared for me, entitled “Statewide 
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Privately Financed Development Corporations,” which is rather brief, 
but it does deal with the purely factual information on that subject. 
[I think it would be appropriate to include it at the conclusion of the 
testimony of Mr. Lee. 

Senator Dovetas. That will be done. 

Senator Busu. I had some questions to ask Mr. Lee, but I think he 
has virtually answered most of the questions or they have come out in 
the colloquy here. The answers to the questions that I had in mind I 
believe are now in the record, so I have no other questions. 

Senator Crarx. Mr. Chairman, just a couple of brief questions. 
Mr. Lee, I think I am right in saying that you oppose S. 1433 as well as 
S. 964. 

Mr. Ler. I do. 

Senator Crark. Therefore, you are opposed to the policy of the 
President of the United States ‘in this regard ? 

Mr. Ler. I am, sir. 

Senator CLarK. You have in this press release a statement that 
Philadelphia has disappeared from the areas which are classified as 
surplus labor. You heard Mayor Dilworth testify ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuarK. He stated that unemployment in Philadelphia was 
now 7 percent. 

Mr. Ler. We were using the United States Department of Labor 
statistics. I am sorry. 

Senator CLark. And, of course, that includes the five-county area 
in southeast Pennsylvania. I am sure you agree it does, and for that 
reason I think there is no real conflict between you and Mayor Dilworth 
when he says Philadelphia is a surplus labor market, because he is 
thinking of the city and county and you are thinking of the BLS 
figures, which are a five-county area 

Mr. Ler. Right. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Lee, have you made any personal survey of the 
surplus labor areas in Pennsylvania? Have you been out and looked 
at it yourself? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. As a matter of fact, I married a Pennsylvania girl, 
and I go down there very frequently. I am very close to the electric 
utility area development men in the area, even including Philadel- 
phia Electric, and I know that the problem is very real. I have 
looked at Scranton with admiration of what they have done, and I 
would merely like to say that I should not attempt to offer an expert 
opinion on the local problems of Scranton. I may have a cone eption 
that it is not credit they need at the moment, but it is not my provi- 
dence to do that. 

Senator Ciark. So it becomes a question of judgment as to whether 
you are, right about Scranton or whether the people that live in 
Scranton are right ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crark. And the same, I am sure you would agree, with 
respect to Philadelphia and the other areas in Pennsylvania where 
there is this chronic unemployment ? 

Mr. Lee. One thing in Philadelphia is I noticed Mayor Dilworth 
was concerned with the deurbanization of industry. I think that 
will occur almost regardless of such measures as are proposed here 
because of modern tec hnology that dictates a plant of great acreage 
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and the traffic flow in the cities, and I am sure you know that there 
is a trend, not sparked by the credit availability, that shows industry 
wants to move out to the suburbs. 

Senator Crarx. Of course, Mr. Lee, I don’t want to get into a 
colloquy with you about it, because I just do not think it is pertinent 
at this point. We just find ourselves in complete disagreement, and 
that is part of our mutual American privilege. 

Senator Busu. Mr. Chairman, one more question. I have a copy 
of the letter addressed to Senator Douglas from the American Farm 
Bureau Federation on the subject of these bills that are before the 
committee, and I would like to ask the Senator that they be included 
in the record. 

Senator Doveuas. I will be very glad to make it a part of the 
record. 

Senator Busu. I would be delighted if the Senator would. 

Senator Douceuas. For the record, it should be stated the American 
Farm Bureau registered opposition to the bills. 

(The letter from American Farm Bureau Federation follows:) 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1957. 
Re Depressed area bills 
Hon. Pau H. DouGLas, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR DouGLas: The American Farm Burean '!cderation is opposed to 
the enactment of Federal legislation to provide loan and/or grant assistance to de- 
pressed areas—for reasons set forth below. 


1. This is no time for the Federal Government to undertake new spending 
programs of a nonessential nature 

Many Members of the Congress have expressed concern, and we think appro- 
priately so, relative to the size of the budget for fiscal 1958. 

Yet, every item in the budget is based upon specific legislation enacted over 
the years authorizing such expenditure. 

Many observers have expressed the view that the Congress and the admin- 
istration have, in effect, lost control of the budget. 

Each additional authorization providing for the expenditure of money by the 
Federal Government makes the problem of keeping future budgets in line more 
difficult. 

If any progress is to be made toward curtailing Federal expenditures, it 
would appear that the most effective approach is to avoid, wherever possible, 
authorizations for new and additional spending programs. 

From the standpoint of financial circumstances, the State governments are 
in a much better position than the Federal Government to undertake area 
redevelopment if any expenditure of public funds for this purpose is justified. 

Federal expenditures do not necessarily add to the resources available for a 
specific purpose—since each Federal’ expenditure reduces, in at least a propor- 
tionute amount, the availability of tax resources to States and municipalities 
and reduces the private capital resources of our economic system by draining 
such resources with Federal tax programs. 

We have no doubt but that the enactment of a Federal area redevelopment 
program at this time would be an opening wedge for vastly expanded expendi- 
tures thereunder in the years ahead. 


2. Federal intervention in determining the location of businesses and industries 
is not in the long-run interest of the people of the United States. 

The existence from time to time of temporarily depressed areas is a normal 
consequence of a free economy, in which production is permitted to shift from 
one area to another in response to economic and other conditions. 

The movement of population and other resources in response to economic 
factors which provide better opportunities is essential to the growth and develop- 
ment of the Nation. 
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Temporary dislocations do not constitute a critical national problem so long 
as overall employment and business activity remain at a high level. It has been 
our national experience that the existence of above average unemployment in an 
area results in a relatively short time either in the development of new industry 
in such areas to utilize available manpower, or in the movement of a part of the 
people of the area to other areas in which more favorable opportunities exist. 
More commonly a combination of these two trends accomplishes a new balance 
within a comparatively short period of time. 

The apparent assumption behind the pending proposals for Federal action is 
that the problem of attracting industry to depressed areas is a problem of finding 
the requisite funds. We submit, to the contrary, that private funds are available 
if economically sound opportunities exist. 

It is in the interest of the long-run welfare of the people of the United States 
that normal economic factors be permitted to operate in the location of industrial 
development. Otherwise we run the risk of freezing productive capacity in 
uneconomic patterns and locations. This inevitably involves wastes which reduce 
total productive capacity. Any improvement in the productive capacity of an 
area in response to Federal subsidy, in whatever form it is provided, is likely to 
be at the cost of comparable development in other and more economic locations, 
Such subsidies invite unsound development in high cost locations, 

We believe it would be inevitable that political considerations would inevitably 
creep into such a program through the form, conditions and administration of 
the aid to be provided any community, and the particular industry, or industries, 
to be promoted in a particular area. 

Any program of Federal subsidy to promote development of a particular area 
penalizes the community or area which has had the initiative and determination 
to discover answers to its own problems or which has natural economic ad- 
vantages. 

The proposed bill would, in our opinion, establish a precedent—that the Federal 
Government should assume a responsibility to guarantee that employment in 
each specific area will be maintained at a high level—a responsibility that may 
have unforeseen long-run consequences. 

Any proposal of this character is likely to tend toward preventing the dis- 
persal of industry on a geographic basis, a trend which we believe to be very 
definitely in the long-run interest of the people of the United States. 


3. Federal intervention in depressed area situations is not necessary 

Unless far greater amounts than currently are proposed are provided, the 
impact of a Federal depressed area program would be so small, as compared 
to the total capitalization involved in plant location and the development of new 
industry, as to have little discernable effect. 

In recent years many States, regions and communities in cooperation with 
private associations, have undertaken aggressive programs to attract industries 
to their respective areas. 

Numerous instances of effective endeavor in this connection have no doubt 
been brought to the attention of the committee. To the extent that economic 
considerations have been given primary attention in such efforts, the accomplish- 
ments have been sound and constructive. 

We believe that the responsibility for such endeavors properly belongs with 
private and public agencies at the local level, and that such programs will be 
most effectively carried forward under local auspices. 

Any community which does not have, or is unable to develop, its own leader- 
ship and to encourage maximum development of its own resources, is not likely 
to be a community which is able to make most effective use of Federal funds. 


4. The assumption by the Federal Government of a responsibility for area 
redevelopment could defeat the objective of the proposed legislation. 

As heretofore indicated, real progress has been, and is being, made by private 
interests, in cooperation with local governments, toward accomplishing the 
objectives of the various bills before the committee. 

We suggest that the entry of the Federal Government into this field would 
not serve as a catalyst for responsible local action (as contemplated) but, on 
the contrary, would reduce local participation by furthering the attitude “Let 
Uncle Sam take care of it.” 

Instead of assuming their own responsibilities in this connection, communi- 
ties would tend toward competing vigorously for larger amounts of Federal 
largess. 
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For these reasons, we believe that Federal intervention in the making of 
decisions as to where industrial development shall occur, and which industries 
shall be promoted, would be harmful to the people of the United States and to 
the strength and capacity of our economic system. 

It will be appreciated if you will incorporate this letter in the record of the 
committee hearings on this question. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES B. SHUMAN, President. 


Senator Busu. Mr. Chairman, I also have a letter which I would 
like to be included in the record from the Connecticut Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Senator Doveras. That will be done. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


THE CONNECTICUT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INC., 
Hartford, Conn., April 12, 1957. 
Hon. Paut H. DovuGtLas, 
Chairman, Subconimittee on Production and Stabilization of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR DoveLtas: We would like to register for the record of your 
subcommittee the vigorous objection of the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce 
to the bills now before your subcommittee that would provide Federal-aid 
programs for so-called depressed areas. Our objections are based in part on the 
following grounds: 

1. The problems of economically depressed areas are basically local problems, 
requiring correction at the local level; attempted solution on the Federal level 
will serve only to discourage local initiative, without which the underlying diffi- 
culties cannot and will not be corrected. 

The overall economy of our Nation is undoubtedly healthy and expanding. 
The pockets of economic depression are comparatively few; and even though 
the changing patterns of our developing economy have had an adverse effect 
on these areas, the difficulty is more basic: the local climate for business is not 
favorable. The particular factors may vary from area to area and may include 
such diverse considerations as the local tax structure, the harmony or lack of 
harmony in labor relations, or the overall community attitude toward business 
and industry. Investment funds are rarely the major factor. Many of the other 
areas of our country have had to cope with changing markets and costs, and 
have been able to meet the challenge successfully. 

In recent years there has been an increasing awareness of the importance of 
attacking at the local level the problem of the individual community’s economic 
health and development. The thousands of community development corporations 
that have been formed attest to this basic truth. Furthermore, a considerable 
number of States have actively implemented the efforts of their communities to 
appraise their potentials and to develop these potentials to the fullest extent. 
The proposals before your subcommittee would, we feel, inhibit this highly 
desirable trend in our Nation today to actively meet a local problem on a 
local level. 

2. The proposed forms of relief are highly discriminatory in that they would 
favor those communities that have not solved their local problems at the ex- 
pense of the communities that have aggressively attacked their problems and 
have carried through to a successful conclusion. The net effect of this will be 
to further discourage the community consciousness and cohesiveness that has 
heen developing in our country in recent years. What is the point in a com- 
munity’s doing a difficult task of self-appraisal and self-development, if the net 
result is an additional tax burden to subsidize the communities that are not so 
self-reliant? 

3. The proposals for Federal aid to certain areas, we feel, are a significant 
departure from the established economic principles, under the guidance of 
which our country has enjoyed economic growth, and a raise in the standard 
of living, completely unparalleled in world history. The underlying philosophy 
of these proposals constitutes a rejection of the principle that our resources 
should be channeled via our free-market economy into the areas in which they 
will be most productive. 

Even more objectionable is the idea to extend the proposed aids to the field of 
rural development where the intent is not so much to replace industries that have 
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declined or moved away, but more to bring in industries where they may never 
have been before. This, we feel, is a dangerous attempt to place the direction 
of our future economic growth in the hands of a central Federal bureau, rather 
than in the market places of our Nation. It is entirely likely that the proposed 
cure will be worse than the ailment and will cause more maladjustments than 
it solves, by draining off industrial expansion from the areas that are aggressively 
seeking such expansion (in open competition with other communities) in order to 
meet the problems of economic change in their own communities. 

We feel that the adoption of these proposals cannot fail, in the long run, to 
have an unhappy effect on our future economic growth, a doubly unhappy effect, 
too, in that an additional Federal tax burden will have to be borne in order to 
finance them. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rosert P. Stacy, President. 


Senator Dovetas. Does this conclude your testimony, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Leg. I think it should. I can talk all day and the next, but I 
know you gentlemen are busy. 

Senator Doveias. We thank you for coming. You have presented 
your point of view very ably, and all of this clash of opinion we hope 
is water over the dam. 

Mr. Lez. Thank you, Senator. 

(Mr. Lee’s prepared statement and statement of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RosBert P. LEE FOR THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


I am Robert P. Lee. I am manager of the area development department of 
the Connecticut Light & Power Co. and chairman of the Connecticut Develop- 
ment Commission. I represent today the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, where I serve as a member of the committee on economic policy. 

The two principal bills before this committee, S. 964 and S. 1483, contain many 
provisions. We wish to address our testimony primarily to the most important 
provisions—those which involve special financial assistance (loans or grants) 
from the Federal Government to areas of persistent and substantial unemploy- 
ment in an effort to attract industry to these areas so as to reduce unemploy- 
ment. 

The national chamber does not favor either bill. 

We do not believe special Federal financial assistance is necessary. More 
important, we are concerned over the inequities and long-run implications of 
this legislation. And, with all the problems that would be raised, we do not 
believe that any Federal program could be effective in solving the basic problem 
of chronic localized unemployment. 

The problem of chronic localized unemployment is most effectively attacked 
through locally conceived and executed industrial development programs, sup- 
plemented by statewide activities, in a framework of maximum economic flexi- 
bility. We believe there is fresh evidence in recent trends to show that this 
approach can be productive. 

I would like to take up three phases of this problem of chronic localized 
unemployment: (1) The character of the problem; (2) proposed Federal solu- 
tions; and (3) an alternative approach. 


THE PROBLEM OF LOCALIZED UNEMPLOYMENT 


It is a striking fact that, within the past year, many of the areas previously 
regarded as chronic depressed areas have recovered without Federal aid. This 
fact is highly relevant for this committee’s deliberations. 

In July 1956, the Senate Labor Committee identified 63 smaller areas and 18 
major areas as “areas probably eligible for assistance,” under the terms of 
S. 2663 as then written. The unmistakable implication of this listing was that, 
in the absence of Federal aid, substantial unemployment would persist in these 
areas. This list was supposed to show the “hard core” of depressed areas. 

Yet within a few days of publication of this report five smaller areas were 
deleted from the Labor Department’s labor surplus areas list. In other words, 
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they recovered from economic difficulty without Federal aid. In September 
1956, two more areas were recorded as recovered. In November, another three 
were deleted from the labor surplus areas list. In just 3 reporting periods, 10 
of these “hard core” smaller areas saw economic recovery. 

These 10 communities represent many geographic areas and diverse causes of 
economic difficulty ; they have in common the fact that they overcame localized 
depression by their own efforts: Anniston, Ala., Florence-Sheffield, Ala., Esca- 
naba, Mich., Marquette, Mich., Amsterdam, N. Y., Indiana, Pa., Kittanning-Ford 
City, Pa., Burlington, Vt., Covington-Clifton Forge, Va., and Bluefield, W. Va. 

Moreover, 6 of the 18 major areas listed last year as probably eligible for 
Federal assistance now no longer suffer from a substantial labor surplus. These 
include: New Bedford, Mass., Utica-Rome, N. Y., Erie, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Huntington, W. Va., Ashland, Ky. 

The most recent survey by the Labor Department discloses that “nearly all 
areas expect employment gains to May.” 

For some time, Lawrence, Mass., Scranton, Pa., and Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton, 
’a., were thought to have the most severe problem. They were the only 3 areas 
with unemployment persistently above 12 percent for years. In each of these 
areas, local industrial development efforts had been strong. These three areas 
were regarded as evidence that, despite the importance of local efforts, some- 
thing more was needed to reduce the unemployment (i. e., Federal aid). 

But in July of 1956 Lawrence and Scranton showed a gain in employment, 
leaving only Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton out of 149 labor-market areas with unem- 
ployment in execess of 12 percent. Then in November 1956, Lawrence registered 
a further gain and Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton moved out of the 12 percent-plus 
classification. 

There is a disagreement over the current situation in Lawrence. But one 
community leader, Kurtz M. Hanson, president of the Champion International 
Co., stated unequivocally, in a National Planning Association report, that: 
“Lawrence today is facing an acute labor shortage and the latest figures available 
from the Department of Labor show less than 4,000 persons in the labor force 
that are unemployed.” 

There are no longer any major areas with unemployment of 12 percent, a cuf- 
off point long used by the Labor Department. For a country of our size and 
diversity, this is a remarkable record. It stands as a great tribute to the vigor 
of industrial development programs in Lawrence, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, and 
in many other towns. This record also stands as irrefutable evidence that a 
special Federal program for localized unemployment problems at a time of na- 
tional prosperity is unnecessary. 

To use 6 percent unemployment as a cutoff point when discussing the labor- 
surplus problem is almost to say only that some areas will always be some- 
what better off than others. Unemployment of a certain amount will always 
exist. Economists believe that at least 2 to 4 percent unemployment nation- 
wide should always be anticipated and that more than this amount can be car- 
ried with a minimum of human hardship. A few years ago, Senator Paul H. 
Douglas applied 6 to 8 percent unemployment (nationwide) as a level below 
which the fiscal policies of the Federal Government should not be used to stimu- 
late the economy. Senator Douglas regarded 6 percent unemployment as an 
almost frictional level, stating that: “To use deficit financing in order to drive 
unemployment down below 6 percent is therefore very dangerous.” 

A real sore spot in the economy would more likely be one which continuously 
suffered, say, 10 to 15 percent unemployment or perhaps 20 percent. Currently 
only 5 major areas now show unemployment persistently above 9 percent. In 
each of these, unemployment is below 12 percent of the labor force. By way of 
comparison, the nationwide level of unemployment stood at 14.6 percent in 1940. 
It was 24.9 percent in 1933. Even in early 1950 it was above 7 percent. Such 
comparisions help keep dimensions of this problem in perspective. 

This does not mean that remaining labor surplus areas do not face serious 
economic difficulties. Nor does it mean that chronic localized unemployment 
is inevitable—chronic localized unemployment of the type that existed in many 
communities a year ago and still persists in some today. Remaining depressed 
areas exist due to particular local situations related to particular economic 
problems. 

We should all recognize that dynamic change requires inevitable adjustment: 
growth requires adjustment. We can try to shelter everyone from the effects of 
change only at the expense of growth and progress. On the other hand, if we 
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encourage individual and community adaptability to change, we will be main- 
taining the climate which has made possible our tremendous advances of the 
past. 

We believe the problems of chronic localized unemployment can be approached 
vigorously and largely overcome but we do not believe that a special program 
should be undertaken by the Federal Government. We do not believe that a 
Federal program can do the job which is needed in a really effective manner, 

Private and local statewide programs have demonstrated their effectiveness 
in many cases. In addition, new means of mobilizing non-Federal resources are 
being developed. In these directions lie the most promising approaches to the 
probiem of chronic localized unemployment. 

I wish to outline these approaches specifically. But first let me point out why 
these are so important—why we should avoid Federal financial intervention, 


WEAKNESSES IN A FEDERAL PROGRAM 


The disadvantages of a Federal-assistance program are numerous: 

1. Merely building industrial plants in an area does not guarantee its economic 
revival 

If the Federal Government undertook to stimulate plant construction in these 
areas, this would appear to the communities to involve a commitment of Federal 
responsibility to insure local jobs. 

Credit is an important factor in many plant-location projects but by no means 
all. At least three-fourths of all the plant location prospects worthy of con- 
sideration and potential assets to the community, do not need and are not looking 
for special financing offers as proposed in these bills. 

In many of the cases where credit may appear to be the major factor, the 
industry may be no boon to the community but may, if located improperly or 
managed poorly, result in further dislocation and distress for the townspeople, 
If decision rests primarily on easier credit in one area as opposed to another— 
very, very careful examination of the other factors of sound plant location should 
be made before the bargain is sealed and the welcoming celebration planned. 

2. Gross inequities and discriminations would be inevitable under any program 

Technical criteria for distinguishing eligible areas from ineligible ones could 
never truly reflect which areas were in the greatest distress. A community 
which suddenly lost 25 percent of its jobs through a mill closing could not receive 
aid for 12 months under S. 964 and almost 2 years under 8S. 1433. Meanwhile, a 
neighboring area, with artificially high unemployment rates (due to abnormally 
high labor-force participation), might be eligible for assistance even though 
distress was not acute. The inequity here would be obvious. Many other 
instances would result, 


8. There is no way to write into this law any protection against jobs simply 
being transferred from one area to another 

Section 7 (a) (4) of S. 964 is laudable; some such provision is almost essen- 
tial to any kind of bill providiug for a Federal program. Yet how can we be 
sure that employment will not eventually suffer in some area of the country if 
we undertake to subsidize jobs in certain other areas. No new product demand 
is created by this program. Therefore, no reason for a new manufacturing 
operation to come into existence is created. Therefore, necessarily, firms of 
branch plants which would locate in depressed areas under this program, might 
have located in other areas. Will this jeopardize jobs and needed economic 
growth elsewhere? There is no way to tell in advance. 

Clearly this so-called runaway-shop provision would not be workable. A man- 
ufacturef with a branch plant built under this proposed program must be free 
to allocate production among his various plants in future years. A dilemma 
faces us: Either we admit that this Federal program will transfer jobs from 
one area to another—-or we undertake to place severe and even forcible restric- 
tions on the management of any firm which benefits from this program. 


4. The Federal Government should not help some communities attract indus- 
tries and jobs at the expense of others 
In every State in the Union, communities are competing for new industry. 
We do not believe that is a proper function of the Federal Government in 
Washington to tax healthy economic areas in an effort to induce industry to 
locate in less healthy areas. This is the essence of this proposed program: it 
would penalize success. 
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5. No Federal help should be extended to areas with an unfavorable economic 
climate 

The economic climate of a community, the employer-community relations is 
one of many factors which affects the profitability of a plant location. James 
C. Worthy, vice president of Sears, Roebuck & Co. and a close student of the 
depressed-areas problem has pointed out that “in many cases, poorly conceived, 
inadequate, or restrictive management or labor policies are among the most 
important factors contributing to the creation of distressed areas. Where this 
is the case, no amount of effort at the economic, financial, or technical level is 
likely to have more than a palliative effect.” 

We would not wish to exaggerate the role of a bad labor situation as a cause 
of depressed areas problems. Nor would we wish to see either labor or man- 
agement take full blame for these situations. Sut it would be equally wrong 
to ignore the fact that such situations exist—or that a Federal program of 
trying to induce industry into such areas would be a clear misuse of Federal 
tax dollars. 


6. Inevitably, if a Federal program in this field is launched, it will grow 


Pressures to extend aid on looser terms will be difficult to withstand. More 
money will be asked for. If, as seems certain, Federal help failed to solve the 
problems completely, the inevitable explanation would be that not enough 
money was provided. More areas would seek help. Towns which failed to 
qualify for Federal aid would want to have the eligibility rules liberalized. 
More programs would be requested. Weak companies that had a Federal plant 
built for them would want machinery and equipment paid for as well. 

KEefforts to preserve a conservatie program at the start would give way as 
succeeding Congresses sought more liberal terms. 

We believe this observation is particularly pertinent in consideration of 
§. 1488. This bill seeks to maintain a far greater degree of local initiative, as 
compared with complete Federal direction involved in S. 964. But it would not 
be possible to maintain a conservative program in this field. 


7. A Federal assistance program could easily lead to subsidizing inefficient make- 
work type devices 
Such devices would thwart the development of sounder programs which 
promise expanding employment opportunities in the future. 


THE URGENT NEED TO AVOID UNNECESSARY GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Because of the dangers we have discussed here we feel it is important to look 
carefully at other means of meeting what remains of the chronic localized unem- 
ployment problem. 

This is doubly important at a time when the country as a whole, and Congress 
in particular, is concerned over the growing Federal budget and the growth of 
Federal functions. Concern for economy can best be shown by avoiding new 
Federal spending programs, as well as containing existing expenditures. It is 
precisely through such measures as those proposed in 8. 964 and S. 1433 that the 
nondefense sector of the Federal budget grows. 

Peoples in this country are genuinely concerned over heavy Government spend- 
ing. Peoples are genuinely concerned over the high level of taxes. We should 
not undertake new Federal activities unless we have first demonstrated clearly 
and unmistakably that the problems cannot be met through other means. 


AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH 


In this case there is available means to obtaining, through private, local, 
voluntary efforts, as much financial resources as is proposed in this legislation. 

Of course, there has generally been a great diversity of local resources avail- 
able to meet chronic unemployment problems. Local chambers everywhere have 
played a large role in attracting new industries to communities. In many com- 
munities separate industrial-development organizations are set up. Local and 
State governments often provide assistance and leadership. Many private 
organizations devote considerable energy specifically toward developing local 
economics—electrie utilities, insurance companies, railroads, banks, and lead- 
ing employers with a community. In Connecticut, for example, each of the 5 
Imajor electric utility companies and the 2 railroads have full-time staffs devoted 
to area development. We have Connecticut Industrial Council, a coordinating 
organization composed of the membership of the State development commission, 
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the electric utility companies, the railroads, the telephone, two major banks, a 
gas company, and the Connecticut Development Credit Corp. 

Furthermore, new methods of organizing private resources on the State level 
are being developed. 

On highly promising weapon is the statewide, privately financed development 
credit corporation. The development credit corporation sells stock, subscribed 
to largely by business firms and individuals who are interested in fostering the 
industrial development of the State. Private lending institutions in the State 
then commit a fixed percentage of their capital and surplus for the corporation’s 
lending operations. Loans made by the development credit corporation go to 
applicants who cannot obtain financing from normal bank channels. 

The development credit corporation puts emphasis on helping the State's 
overall economic health. So special attention is commonly given to the prob- 
lems of labor surplus areas. Loans are not restricted to such areas, however. 

This type of organization is established in 14 States. In nine of those Cases, 
lending operations have begun. In 10 other States, active consideration is 
being given to the formation of similar groups. 

Here is a new technique for mobilizing private, local resources at the State 
level for coming to grips with the labor surplus area problem. The develop- 
ment credit corporation idea has been in existence long enough to have demon- 
strated its effectiveness in many instances. However, it has not been so fully 
tried that we can truly call it inadequate for solving localized unemployment 
problems. 

We have been advised by some of these State corporations of the degree to 
which their efforts have been brought to bear on the labor-surplus problem. 
The picture is encouraging and suggests the possibilities of further exploitation. 

In Connecticut, for example, 4 loans totaling $242,000 have been placed in 1 
labor surplus area (Danielson), as against a total loan volume of $1,170,900. 
Danielson received a greater dollar volume of loans than any other town in 
Connecticut. 

In 3 years, the Massachusetts Business Development Corp. has placed 17 
loans totaling $3,737,000 in 6 areas then classified as labor surplus areas. This 
compared with a total loan volume of $11,207,000. Spokesmen for Lawrence, 
Mass., last year testified that credit was not a problem in Lawrence, in part 
due to the activity of the Massachusetts Business Development Corp. Mayor 
John J. Buckley testified : 

“As far as Lawrence is concerned, we haven’t had too much of a problem as 
far as credit is concerned. If the company that was looking to come into 
Lawrence was financially responsible, we were able to get them on credit, either 
through the Massachusetts Development Corp. or through one of the local 
banks.” 

2aul J. Greeley, manager of the Greater Lawrence Chamber of Commerce, 
also testified: “As far as the credit provisions are concerned, therefore, we 
feel strongly that the extension of such programs as the Massachusetts Busi- 
ness Development Corp. can be the most helpful.” 

In Rhode Island, the State’s economy is so tightly knit that it is probably 
reasonable to assume that all lending operations of the Business Development 
Company of Rhode Island have helped deal with the labor-surplus problem of 
the Providence labor market. The great advantage of this approach is that 
sound business loans are made—so that resulting job opportunities tend to 
be permanent and expanding job opportunities. There is no element of subsidy 
here. 

In Pennsylvania, a different approach has been used. State funds are used 
for loans. In this case lending operations are devoted exclusively to labor 
surplus areas, due in part to the serious nature of the unemployment problem 
in much ,of the coal-mining areas of that State. Set up in 1956, the Pennsyl- 
vania agency was authorized to lend $5 million in the first year. 

In Arkansas, the State legislature has passed a bill to provide for a develop- 
ment finance corporation. Under provisions of this bill, private capital would 
be the chief source of funds, with the State government’s resources available 
to take up any slack, if needed. This bill illustrates that this type of statewide 
approach can be applied to problems of rural low-income areas as well as the 
depressed industrial areas. 

Each of these different approaches holds much promise. The principle of 
reliance on private enterprise to supply jobs and the principle of rellance on 
local and State units to face local and State problems—these principles are 
important. 
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We know that this committee would want to examine thoroughly the potential 
for mobilizing private funds and State-level funds through development credit 
corporations and similar institutions. If these devices can supply the financial 
needs proposed in S. 964 and S. 1433, they will also offer the advantages of 
stimulating, not retarding, local initiative. If, as has been repeatedly recog- 
nized, local efforts must play the key role in solving localized problems, then 
such devices as the development credit corporations will be far more effective 
than Federal aid. 

The inequity of providing Federal funds to a few areas to help them compete 
for new industry against other communities—this inequity is inevitable if we 
commit United States Treasury funds to this job. But we can avoid this prob- 
lem, and still have an effective antiunemployment program, if we leave lending 
functions to State-level organizations. 

Obviously, the development credit corporation and other methods of treating 
this problem cannot guarantee to bring industry into every depressed area, no 
matter what the cause of economic difficulty. 

But it must be recognized and faced here that no Federal law can guarantee 
that either. The point is that anything which Federal legislation can provide 
in financial assistance can be provided through these other means. 


RURAL LOW-INCOME AREAS 


S. 964 proposes to extend Federal financial aid to rural low-income areas, as 
well as depressed industrial areas. We are glad that the question of plant 
construction in rural low-income areas is the subject of hearings this year. 
Last year, the Senate passed a bill which would have authorized rural areas aid. 
This action was taken without benefit of public hearings and without searching 
public debate. We know, therefore, that you will want to look into the broad 
implications of this proposal at greater length this year. 

Most of our observations so far apply to the question of special Federal 
financial assistance to rural low-income areas as well as depressed industrial 
areas. 

Industry has been increasingly selecting rural areas for plant sites in cases 
when consideration of markets, materials, and manpower needs make this feasi- 
ble. But for the Federal Government to intervene in an attempt to accelerate 
this trend would not accomplish any socially desirable purpose. Discrimination 
between communities and States would be inevitable. There would always be 
a large number of rural communities where money income is below average. 
Any Federal attempt to solve the problem (if it should be called a problem) 
would be frustrating; or else it would turn into a gigantic, political “business- 
man’s WPA.” 

On the other hand, no evidence has been presented to demonstrate any need 
for Federal intervention in economic development of these areas. 

This proposal does not appear to stem from a long-felt need to stimulate in- 
dustrialization of the rural sections of this country. Rather, this proposal was 
suddenly injected in the bill to provide aid to depressed industrial areas—less 
than a year ago. We do not believe that this proposal, with its very broad im- 
plications, should be adopted on such a basis. 

Clearly, a Federal program of industrializing underdeveloped areas would go 
far beyond the scope of depressed industrial areas legislation. This would in- 
volve a totally unwarranted degree of Federal intervention in the nationwide 
competition between communities seeking new industry and payrolls. 


SUMMARY 


The national chamber feels strongly that maintenance of prosperity in each 
individual community should not be undertaken as a responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Chronic localized unemployment represents a problem and a challenge. Our 
purpose is not to oppose help for distressed areas. Our purpose is to promote eco- 
nomic flexibility and local initiative, including specific industrial development 
and employer-community relations programs. Our ultimate objective is the 
same as that of this proposed legislation: to help find useful, productive, grow- 
ing employment opportunities for unemployed resources (especially human 
resources). 

This problem has been met and solved before, through the constructive efforts 
of local groups. As new private and statewide approaches are developed, further 
successes are promised. National groups such as the National Chamber and the 
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Commerce Department’s Office of Area Development provide, we hope, useful 
technical assistance. 

As a result, we feel that new Federal financial assistance of the type proposed 
in S. $64 and S. 1433 is unnecessary and would raise serious problems. For the 
important provisions of these bills, there is nothing which Federal legislation 
can do which private enterprise cannot do more effectively. We think these 
things should be done by private enterprise and by local and statewide groups, 

We oppose passage of this legislation. 


(Memorandum referred to by Senator Bush, statewide privately 
financed development credit corporations, follows :) 


STATEWIDE PRIVATELY FINANCED DEVELOPMENT CREDIT CORPORATIONS 


The statewide privately financed development credit corporation is an or- 
ganization in which the resources of a State’s lending institutions may be brought 
together to provide financial assistance to deserving industrial ventures. 

There are two classes of participants in development credit corporations: (1) 
stockholders—stock is subscribed to largely by business firms which recognize 
their interest in fostering the industrial development of the State; and (2) 
“institutional members’’—lending institutions which commit a fixed percentage 
of their capital and surplus for the corporation’s lending operations. 

Loans made by the development credit corporation go to applicants who cannot 
obtain financing from normal banking channels. In addition, the board of 
directors, which includes both stockholders and lending institutions, provides 
business management advice as well as loans (or instead of loans) when the need 
is apparent. 

The first development credit corporation was chartered in Maine in 1949. 
Since then, corporations have been set up and are making loans in all New England 
States (except Vermont), New York and North Carolina. Development credit 
corporations are established, but not yet making loans, in Arkansas, Michigan, 
South Dakota, Vermont and Wisconsin. The idea is actively being discussed in 
at least 10 other States. 

Kansas has established a “Kansas Industrial Development Commission” and 
authorized creation of regional development credit corporations within the State 
Similar to the statewide New England-type organizations. As of March 1957, 
one corporation had been formed, comprising 11 counties in the central part of 
the State. Plans are underway for corporations in northwest and southeast 
corners of Kansis. 

The Florida legislature authorized a Florida Development Credit Corporation 
in 1955, but the law was repealed in 1956. Further activity may be expected 
there but no Florida corporation exists at this time. 

In Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania Industrial Development Authority was 
established in 1955, to use entirely State funds for industrial development 
financing. A revolving fund of $5 million was set up. In this case, loans are 
available only for labor surplus areas. 

In Arkansas, the development finance corporation would rely on help from 
the State government. Private businessmen would subscribe to $1 million in 
stock. The State government would then be authorized to buy up to $5 million 
of the corporation’s bonds and to match up to another $5 million put up by 
private business. 

Here is how the various States stand on formation of organizations of this 
type: 

Fourteen States have established organizations: Seven are statewide privately 
financed development credit corporations currently engaged in lending opera- 
tions (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island) ; 1 is not statewide (Kansas) ; 1 is not privately financed 
(Pennsylvania); 5 are not currently engaged in lending operations (Arkansas, 
Michigan, South Dakota, Vermont, Wisconsin). 

Ten States are actively considering such organizations: Four have specific 
legislative proposals (Florida, Minnesota, Mississippi, West Virginia) ; 6 have 
not reached the legislative stage (Arizona, Illinois, New Mexico, Oregon, Vir- 
ginia, Washington). 

Twenty-three States have not seriously considered such organizations (Geor- 
gia known to have some activity, exact nature undetermined). 

Data which follow refer only to the seven statewide privately financed develop- 
ment credit corporations which had engaged in loan activity as of December 31, 

956. These corporations, and the date of enabling legislation, are as follows: 
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Development Credit Corporation of Maine, 1949. 

New Hampshire Business Development Corp., 1951. 

Connectitcut Development Credit Corp., 1953. 

Massachusetts Business Development Corp., 1953. 

Business Development Company of Rhode Island, 1953. 

New York Business Development Corp., 1955. 

Business Development Corporation of North Carolina, 1955. 

As of December 31, 1956, the seven active development credit corporations 
enjoyed the following participation: 2,539 stockholders; 578 institutional mem- 
bers, including 446 National and State banks, 92 savings banks, 28 insurance 
companies, 12 others; stocks sold amounted to $2,629,160; members had pledged 
$32,007,310. 

Lending activities, through December 31, 1956, were as follows: Loan applica- 
tions received, 892; for $46,900,302 (excludes North Carolina) ; applications re- 
jected, 542; for $24,275,543 (excludes North Carolina) ; loans approved, 281; 
for $19,508,314 ; losses incurred, 1; for $8,346. 

Following is the percentage distribution, by State, of loans approved through 
December $1, 1956: 





Percent | Percent 
NOUN ig i os oi eh ne ip td GT | ee anc ican wishing 7.6 
New Hampshire_..._.._.....-— 5. 4 | Nerth Careline on i sce 8.9 
CORNGCEICISG oo oe ain) Seo 
RRC BOE sic ecaecend 57. 4 Ot Kcccccitinantiateeeees 100. 0 
One: MARNE: 2 ono entice 5. 5 


Types of businesses receiving assistance from all development credit cor- 
porations except North Carolina (for which this data was not avaliable) in- 
cluded: 


ontirely new Dusit@tetiinck a snsckieeeccieteesis eee 15 
usinesses already im: tine: tate tin aici oases tenicincthgsa be etiee neato 191 
Businesses relocating: Crom, Cutie an ainsi ie cscs ntiidinenntbemtecibet seeds ee 2 


The potential resources of existing development credit corporations are 
thought to be far greater than the amounts currently pledged by members. The 
maximum possible financial participation can only be estimated. In Massachu- 
setts it has been estimated that existing membership is barely more than half 
the potential (53.6 percent). It should be added that Massachusetts is prob- 
ably higher than any other corporation in this regard. 

In general, no formal provision is made for favoring loan applicants from 
labor usrplus areas. However, in practice, the peculiar needs of such areas 
are usually kept in mind by those in charge of the corporation. As a result, 
there tends to be a disproportionate volume of loans going into such areas. 

In the cast of the Massachusetts Business Development Corp., 17 loans total- 
ing $3,737,000 have been placed in 6 areas classified as surplus labor areas (New 
Bedford, Fall River, Lawrence, Lowell, Milford, and Southbridge). This com- 
pared with a total loan volume of $11,207,000. 

In Connecticut, 4 loans totaling $242,000 were placed in 1 labor surplus area 
(Danielson), as against a total loan volume of $1,170,900. Danielson received 
a greater dollar volume of loans than any other town in Connecticut. 

In North Carolina, $335,000 out of $1,898,465 loaned through March 5, 1957, 
went to firms located in the labor surplus areas of North Carolina. 

In these three States, the proportion of loans going to labor surplus areas 
exceeds the proportion of population accounted for by these areas. Comparable 
information is not availabie for other States. 


Percent of Population in 
loans going to | labor surplus 
labor surplus | areas as a per 

| areas cent of state 
total 


Massachusetts ie ic tea sniping aide cea bis: aties ee cede 33 14 

Connecticut pec tde eae ee eee 27 2 
. : : | 

North Carolina. a" : 5 | 18 15 
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(The following were received for the record :) 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 
Hartford, Conn., April 10, 1957. 
Hon. Prescorr Bus#H, 
Senator from Connecticut, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SeEnatTOR BusH: In your letter of March 6 addressed to Mr. Robert P. 
Lee, chairman of the Connecticut Development Commission, you stated that you 
would appreciate any comments or suggestions which this commission might care 
to make in regurd to proposed area redevelopment bills, S. 964, sponsored by 
Senator Douglas (Democrat, Illinois), and S. 1433, introduced by Senator Martin 
(Republican, Pennsylvania) for the administration. 

On March 28, 1957, the executive committee of this commission met and dis- 
cussed the objectives of such legislation and its possible effect upon Connecticut 
but did not feel that it should commit the commission to any specific policy until 
all members of the commission had had an opportunity to study this legislation 
and its implications. 

Yesterday, April 9, the commission held its regular monthly meeting and con- 
sidered not only the implications of both these bills but also the position which 
the commission took at its regular monthly meeting on January 25, 1956. You 
will recall that at that meeting it was voted that the Connecticut Development 
Commission go on record as opposed to 8. 2892, the administration’s area redevel- 
opment bill. All members of the Connecticut congressional delegation were 
properly apprised of the commission’s action at that time. 

At the meeting yesterday, it was the opinion of this commission that there 
were no significant differences in the aims and purposes of the present bills from 
similar bills introduced a year ago. Consequently, the commission voted, 
unanimously, to reaffirm its opposition to such legislation. 

This commission is fully cognizant of the difficulties encountered by areas 
suffering from substantial and persistent unemployment and underemployment 
in certain economically depressed areas. However, it firmly believes that a much 
more effective method of relieving such conditions could be realized through a 
simple amendment to section 168 of the Internal Revenue Code which would pro- 
vide quick writeoff on new buildings, additions to existing buildings, and/or the 
purchase of existing buildings by any manufacturer who desires to establish or 
expand operations in such an area so as to create new job opportunities and thus 
relieve unemployment. 

With very kind personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


Sipney A. Epwarps, 
Managing Director and Secretary. 


{Time magazine, March 11, 1957] 


ARKANSAS CATALYSTS 


Of the five millionaire sons of John D. Rockefeller Jr., the only one to win the 
name and tabloid fame of a moneyed playboy is big (6 feet 3 inches, 235 pounds), 
genial Winthrop Rockefeller, 44. The details of his life and marital woes— 
gleefully chronicled in the Nation’s press—have attracted as much public atten- 
tion as the sober hard work of all his brothers combined. Four years ago, hoping 
to get away from it all, Winthrop forsook the cabarets of Manhattan for the hills 
of Arkansas. There, on a ridge 50 miles from Little Rock, he built a magnificent, 
$1,500,000 cattle farm called Winrock, from which he can gaze for 40 miles across 
the Arkansas River valley, heart of the razorback State. Today the Arkansas 
that Winthrop Rockefeller views from Winrock is undergoing a startling 
change—and he is responsible for much of it. “We thought he had come down 
here just to sit on his tail,” says Harry Ashmore, executive editor of the Arkansas 
Gazette. “Wesoon found out different.” 

Like many a playboy before him, Winthrop needed only a cause to set him 
to work. He found it in the plight of his adopted State, the butt of countless 
hillbilly jokes and the State with the second lowest per capita income in the 
Union (lowest: Mississippi). Jobs were so scarce that 400,000 residents had been 
forced to leave the State in search of work. To check the emigration, the 
businessmen of Arkansas, under the leadership of C. Hamilton Moses, then chair- 
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man of Arkansas Power & Light, set up the Arkansas Economic Council in the 
middle 1940’s to attract new industry (Time, February 9, 1953), managed to 
bring in $854 million in new plants in 10 years. But this was far from enough. 
In March 1955 Gov. Orval E. Faubus, who had campaigned on a program of 
industrialization, asked the Arkansas Legislature to declare a state of emergency, 
formed the Arkansas Industrial Development Commission to industrialize the 
State. He asked Winthrop Rockefeller to run it. 


UP BY THE BOOTSTRAPS 


Rockefeller agreed, stipulating that the commission remain nonpolitical. Then, 
ignoring legislative recommendations that an $8,000-a-year man be hired to ad- 
minister the program, he went out and hired two top-flight members of the Balti- 
more Association of Commerce, William Rock, 52, and William Ewald, 34—for 
$20,000 and $12,000, respectively. By the time he had gathered the 11 members 
of his staff, the State appropriation of $127,500 had already been spent. Rocke- 
feller asked a newly formed Arksnsas industrialization panel of 100 men to kick 
in $100 each, started things rolling with a $5,000 contribution. Then he and 
the panel took to the hills to convince the money-pinched people of Arkansas 
that they had a vital stake in the commission’s future. Spurred on by their 
enthusiasm, Arkansans contributed $200,000. Says Rockefeller: “This is part 
of being a catalyst. That’s how I see my role in Arkansas.” 

The commission launched a $100,000 advertising campaign in major United 
States magazines to combat the State’s hillbilly reputation, plugged the State’s 
advantages, e. g., cheap plant sites and a big labor pool. Every paper in the 
State ran free commission ads urging Arkansans to pull themselves up by their 
bootstraps, and commission members canvassed the State to explain the new 
program. 

But most of the commission’s efforts have gone into its real job: to attract out- 
of-State industry. Armed with voluminous research material and aided by State 
departments, the commission has zealously uncovered prospects, wooed them 
with hard facts and friendly talk and dinners at Winrock or the Governor’s 
mansion. Many a wavering industrialist has been won over by personal visits 
from Rockefeller, e. g., Akron’s Mohawk Rubber, which built a $2, million plant 
after a little personal persuasion. 


A LAKE FOR EXPANSION 


Nothing is too good for prospective industries. A new State plan allows com- 
munities to build plants for industry; local citizens put up 20 percent of the cost 
themselves (at no interest), raise the balance by selling bonds to private investors 
and the State. For example, residents of Greene County put up a $700,000 
plant for Emerson Electric in Paragould at no immediate cost to the company. 
(The company pays off the cost of the building over 20 years at 5 percent interest. ) 
They floated bonds, sold $50 membership certificates, got loans on pledges of future 
contributions. When Duracraft Boat Corp., of Monticello, could not expand be- 
cause there was no water nearby on which to test and demonstrate its boats, Mon- 
ticello residents dammed up a stream and created a 20-acre lake. The company 
expanded—to the tune of $350,000. 

As it expanded industrially, the State also found it necessary to broaden its 
cultural and educational opportunities. After several northern firms rejected 
the commission’s blandishments simply because they did not want to bring wives 
and children into a cultural desert, Rockefeller and his associates set out to match 
Arkansas’ industrial revolution with a cultural revolution. They scurried all 
over the State, sparked commuuity playhouses, libraries, symphony orchestras, 
opera, even established a commission-sponsored Concert Hall of the Air to broad- 
cast classical music. After losing out on a $100 million Glenn Martin guided- 
missiles plant because Arkansas lacked technical schools to provide advanced 
training for workers, the commission began agitating for a graduate school of 
technology at the University of Arkansas. Result: the senate has passed a 
$1 million bill to establish such a school, and approval is expected in the house. 


STRAWBERRIES AND INDUSTRY 


Such intensified efforts have created an atmosphere in which citizens and 
businessmen’s groups across Arkansas are putting their shoulders to the task of 
attracting new industry. The result has had a startling impact on the State’s 
economy. The sleepy little town of Searcy in central Arkansas, which once 
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lived off strawberries and cotton, has already been transformed by the prospect 
of 4 new plants worth nearly $5 million (2 already built), and its population has 
doubled to 7,000. In 1956 alone, 12,521 new jobs were created in Arkansas, 194 
industries either brought into the State or expanded during the year, $130 mil- 
lion laid out in capital investment. The State’s per capita income went up 9.3 
percent (to $1.062). Most important of all, Arkansans are coming back home. 
The State’s population climbed last year for the first time since World War II. 

Taking notice of such progress, the Arkansas Legislature this week was ready 
to appropriate a healthy $500,000 budget for the commission, was preparing 
to pass a raft of new bills that will help the commission do its work better. 
Perhaps the most satisfying feature of the industrial renaissance for Arkansans 
is the fact that other Southern States such as Mississippi, Alabama, and Texas 
are making inquiries to find out how Arkansas has done so well. Says Execu- 
tive Director Rock: “When you get Texas asking for advice, you know you're 
doing a good job.” 

Senator Doveras. The chairman must say that he finds himself 
exposed to many pressures. He has been reminded that this is the 
opening day when the Washington Senators set out upon their adven- 
turous pennant-winning career. He is also aware of the fact that peo- 
ple have been asked to come here from appreciable distances. The 
Chair is willing to sit here through the noon hour and afternoon to 
hear the witnesses if they wish to testify, and if other Senators have 
other engagements it will not be held against them in the slightest. 
I think probably I should consult the desires of the witnesses. I might 
ask Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Hardenbrook and Mr. Hartnett what their 
preferences would be. Would you prefer to recess until tomorrow 
morning or go through the noon hour or recess for the noon hour and 
come back this afternoon ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, I would be perfectly willing to submit 
my statement for the record and let it go at that. 

Senator Douaias. We do not want to have you subjected to any emo- 
tional stress on this. If you would like to present your statement, I 
will at least guarantee that I will be here to listen most attentively. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, it is short. 

Senator Dovetas. Will you come forward then? I would like 
to have the Senator from Pennsylvania introduce our distinguished 
witness, who was once Lieutenant Governor of the Keystone State. 

Senator Cuark. Mr. Chairman, I do not really think that Tom 
Kennedy needs any introduction to any member of this committee or 
audience. Iam honored and proud to be given the opportunity to say 
a word in his behalf today. I think I will just confine myself to 
saying that Mr. Kennedy has a lifetime of understanding, knowledge, 
and experience of the problems of my Commonwealth and his, as a 
result of his distinguished leader ship of the U nited Mine Workers 
in Pennsylvania and his equally distinguished service as Lieutenant 
Governor of the Commonwealth of I ennsylvania. I doubt whether 
any witness who comes before this subcommittee has a keener personal 
understanding on the grassroots basis of the distress which goes 
through so much of the area in my State, and I am confident that you, 
Mr. C Shairman, and the other members of our committee, for that 
reason will give unusual attention and weight to Mr. Kennedy’s testi- 
mony, because I can assure you it is all true and he knows it of per- 
sonal knowledge. This is not a man who is coming in from outside to 
make a “quickie” checkup. This is a man who knows his own home 


State. 
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Senator Bratt. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add to what Senator 
Clark has said. While I cannot say I ever worked in the coal mines, 
I was born on top of the coal mines, and I know what depressed areas 
are; and, as Senator Clark very ably pointed out, Mr. Kennedy and 
his organization have worked tirelessly for the last 25 years in these 
depressed areas. I lived in one, was born in one, and I too know 
how over the years that I have known him Mr. Kennedy has talked 
about these areas to me personally. I know of his well-studied 
acquaintance with these areas, and I know that the statement he is 
going to offer is going to be of very definite interest to this committee. 
Tam sorry that T will not be able to stay to listen to it, but I am going 
to read it with great interest. I amso glad you are here, Mr. Kennedy. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS KENNEDY, VICE PRESIDENT, UNITED 
MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Kennepy. Thank you, Senator. Mr. Chairman, I want to as- 
sociate myself with the testimony that was given by Governor Leader 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and especially the statistics 
and figures. I have not gone into that angle of it except with respect 
to the mining districts. 

This bill recommends and seeks to carry out the findings of fact 
contained in section 2 of the bill. The findings of fact are so well 
known that I am going to skip them. 

To accomplish the policy and purpose of this bill, it is quite evi- 
dent that a careful study was made and the bill has been well drawn. 
I have appeared before Senate and House committees on similar 
legislation heretofore, and wish to state that we endorse and recom- 
mend this bill for adoption by the Congress. It is certainly a step 
in the right direction, and we commend the au‘hors of the bill for 
their interest and the work they are putting into the solution of the 
unemployment problem which now confronts us. 

Over the years our Nation has been more than generous in the 
treatment which has been accorded to the people of underdeveloped 
countries. In fact, we have even been generous to nations that are 
not underdeveloped, as, for instance, under the Schuman plan for 
coal and steel in five European countries we made it possible for the 
coal-steel authority to secure large loans in the United States for the 
purpose of rehabilitating mines and building modern homes for 
miners. Recently, we were very much cone erned about Hungarian 
refugees, and we took appropriate action to try to take care of these 
unfortunate people. While all of this action on the part of our Gov- 
ernment with respect to aid to foreign nations has been going on, the 
Government has consistently neglected to take similar action in the 

various coal counties of the United States where chronic unemploy- 
ment exists and which areas are recorded officially as economically 
depressed areas. 

Speaking for the mining industry, I would point out to this com- 
mittee that we have on our idle membership rolls in the United S’ «tes 
175,000 idle mine workers. The greater amount of this unemploy- 
ment exists in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Illinois, likewise, 
has a tremendous unemployment problem in its mining districts. We 
estimate that in the anthracite communities, and this includes Seran- 
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ton, if you please, there are about 26,000 unemployed mine workers. 
In the bituminous districts of Pennsylvania there are about 45,000 
unemployed, which amounts to a total of approximately 71,000 un- 
employed miners in that Commonwealth. In West Virginia we esti- 
mate there are about 40,000 miners unemployed. Unemployment is 
proportionately less in other coal- -producing States. 

The proposed rehabilitation program provided for in S. 964, while 
meritorious and helpful, woud be insufficient to reach into the heart 
of the problem in the coal- producing States, where unemployment 
prevails to such a large extent. The bringing i in of new industries, 
of course, is important, but the fact remains that employment in these 
new industries is generally restricted to younger men. Moreover, 
quite a number of the new industries have policies which do not per- 
mit the hiring of workers who have reached 40 years of age. In fact, 
some concerns stick to an age limit of 30 years. To prove this point 
is very difficult, because in Pennsylvania under FEPC legislation the 
age factor in employment is not to be taken into consideration. How- 
ever, the facts are as they are, and that is that the older men are not 
being employed. Pennsylvania, for instance, has a fine Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act which was put through under the leadership 
of Gov. George M. Leader at the last session of the general assembly 
and which in many respects equals, if not surpasses, the so-called sup- 
pee unemployment compensation provided for under wage con- 

‘acts in some industries. 

There is an overwhelming list of unemployed in these unemploy- 
ment areas who have received and exhausted their unemployment 
compensation benefits in Pennsylvania, and this is also true in almost 
all other coal-producing States. This situation brings to the front 
a recommendation that [ have been preaching for a number of years 
and upon which I think the brains in this Senate could work out a 
formula to cover, because a precedent has been established in the 
retraining program provided in this bill which calls for subsistence 
payments lasting for 13 weeks based on the equivalent average weekly 
unemploy ment- -compensation benefits in each State. Our suggestion 
and recommendation for the past several years as made to the Con- 
gress would be for the Federal Government to make these subsistence 
or unemployment compensation payments to all persons unemployed 
in these chronically depressed areas and that the payments should 
continue for the duration of the unemployed period. This would 
amount to payments for an additional 20 weeks beyond the eligibility 
period for drawing unemployment compensation and would mean 
that when unemploy ment compensation was exhausted the financial 
structure would, of course, be increased on the part of the Federal 
Government to full-time payments. These payments should be made 
until the unemployed person could be employed, er retire on 
pension, or received Federal old-age security benefits. I doubt that 
the cost would be greatly increased and believe that the percentage 
deductions for unemployment compensation would be sufficient to 
meet the additional requirements. I might say here, Mr. Chairman, 
that under our welfare funds we have approximately 65,000 persons 
on pension in the mining industry, which has certainly shifted the 
load from a lot of those communities. 

The United Mine Workers of America very highly recommend 


consideration of this suggestion as a practical and sensible approach 
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to the problem of taking care of our own unemployed people and their 
families in those areas that are chronically depressed economically. 

One other suggestion that we have made to the Congress also in- 
volves and requires the need of Federal action in helping depressed 
coal areas, and that is the un-American policy of dumping residual 
oil on the Atlantic seaboard, which has displaced over 30 million tons 
of coal per year. Most of this waste oil that is being dumped on our 
shores comes from Venezuela, where the Government is a military 
dictatorship and almost equal to its deprivation of liberty and justice 
to Russia or any of the other Communist-dictated countries. I can 
see very little difference between the dictatorship of Venezuela under 
its military regime and the so-called proletariat dictatorship in Russia 
or any of its satellite-controlled countries. We have recommended 
a quota system in the dumping of residual oil. We reiterate this 
recommendation. 

Another point to be considered very seriously, and a point which is 
now being considered by the Congress, is the establishment of a 
research program for greater uses of coal, and also that a national 
fuels policy should be created by the Federal Government so that 
all fuels might have their proper place in our economy. I might say 
right there, Mr. Chairman, that there is still pending in the “Senate 
a resolution introduced by the late Senator Myers, which calls for 
the creation of the setup of such a national fuels policy 

The United Mine Workers is very much concerned about all of 
these problems that affect the mining industry, the mining States, the 
mining communities, and the people ‘ivi ing therein. The United Mine 
Workers of America also have tackled “all of these problems, and 
recently we engaged in an enterprise which would increase our export 
trade of coal to the various countries in E urope and Asia that need 
coal. I might say here, Mr. Chairman, that the demand for exports 
is still going up, and we believe that there is quite a market for our 
coal in these parts of Europe that need it. 

We are doing our part to help solve this problem. We believe that 
Congress can be of great help in bringing about an eventual solu- 
tion in the restoration and stabilization of economic justice and social 
security in these chronic unemployment areas. We recognize that 
these suggestions are a challenge to the Congress and to the Nation, 
but we believe that there is sufficient intelligence in the Congress and 
in the administration, as well as suflicient good intentions on the 
part of all concerned, to bring about in the coal regions of the United 
States the policy and the findings of fact upon which 8. 964 is based. 
We very respectfully urge the most earnest and favorable consid- 
eration by this committee and the Congress. 

Senator Dovueias. Thank you, Mr. Kennedy. Have you had 
chance to look over the so-called administr ation bill, S. 14332 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes; I have. It is similar to the administration 
bill in the last session, as I get it. 

Senator Doveias. This time they provide $50 million. Do you 
think that is an — amount ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I do not think so, sir. I do not think so. 

Senator Dovetas. The administration bill also confines the admin- 
istration of the program to the Department of Commerce, whereas 
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S. 964 sets up a separate administrator. Do you have any comments 
on that? 

Mr. Kennepy. I think a separate administration is the more im- 
portant part of your bill. I do not think the other would work out, 
in my judgment. 

Senator Douctas. Senator Clark? 

Senator Ciark. No questions. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much, Mr. Kennedy. We ap- 
preciate your coming very much indeed. 

The next witness is Mr. Donald J. Hardenbrook, vice chairman of 
the industrial problems committee of the National Manufacturers 
Association and vice president and director of the Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Corp., of New York. We are very glad to have you. We are 
sorry to have you come on so late. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD J. HARDENBROOK, VICE CHAIRMAN, IN- 
DUSTRIAL PROBLEMS COMMITTEE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Harpenproox. Mr. Chairman and Senator Clark, I regret very 
much that the Post Office Department has failed to deliver the copies 
of my prepared statement which I was going to present this morning. 
It was mailed from New York special delive ‘ry last Tuesday and has 
not been received at the office here yet. 

Senator Dovetas. In other words, this failure to deliver cannot 
be charged to the failure of Congress to appropriate the $47 million 
which the Postmaster General desires. 

Mr. Harpensroor. No. 

Senator Douceuas. We are very glad that Congress is not respon- 
sible for this. I will ask the clerk of the committee to make inquiry 
of the Post Office Department for failure of the Department to 
make delivery. 

Mr. Harpensroox. Mr. Chairman, my name is Donald J. Harden- 
brook. I am a vice president and director of the Union Bag-Camp 
Paper ae and vice chairman of the industrial problems committee 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. I appear today on 
behalf of the more than 21,500 members of that association, and I 
should like to take this occasion to thank the members of this impor- 
tant committee for the opportunity afforded to speak with respect 
to proposed legislation affecting economically depressed areas. 

Informed members of this association, representative of a varied 
— section of industry from widely scattered geographical locations, 

3 percent of whom are small business with fewer than 500 employees, 
hi ave devoted considerable time and attention to the broad aspects of 
the complex problem being considered by your committee, at the 
present time. Stemming from the recommendations of NAM’s indus- 
trial problems committee and following careful deliberation, our 
board of directors, meeting in Chicago on June 15, 1956, adopted a 
formal policy statement with respect to Federal aid to depressed 
areas. In brief, that policy statement opposes the use of Federal 
funds to attempt the solution of the depressed-area problem. NAM’s 
board took the position that Federal action of this character under- 
mines community responsibility and initiative, perpetuates local eco- 
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nomic dislocation, and impedes economic growth. The board empha- 
sized its belief that community initiative and resourcefulness are 
indispensable for solving local problems arising from economic 
changes which have resulted in lowered industrial activity and em- 
ployment in particular areas, 

S. 964, comprehensive in the extreme, provides for an Area Rede- 
velopment Administration, Advisory Committee, local and regional 
committees, and all the other trappings of bureaucracy. Obviously, 
this is yet another proposal involving Federal intervention into areas 
traditionally under the aegis of State and local government and non- 
governmental community “action. What the cost would be now or 
eventu: lly, no one can say. §S. 104 to a somewhat lesser extent calls 
for similar extension of Federal authority and responsibility. While 
the latter bill would appear to be the lesser of two evils, inasmuch as it 
does not advocate a new and additional agency of Government, the 
fact remains that it also encompasses Federal lending functions which 
we strongly disfavor. 

Senator Doucias. So you are opposed both to S. 964 and S. 1483? 

Mr. Harpensroox. That is correct, sir. 

Senator CLark. I think probably inadvertently the witness referred 
to S. 104, which was the earlier administration bill. 

Mr. Harvenproox. It includes S. 1433, also introduced by Senator 
Martin. 

Senator CLark. So you oppose the program of the President? 

Mr. Harpensrook. Yes, sir. The association believes that the lend- 
ing of Federal funds, or for that matter extension of Federal credit, 
should not be a normal function of the Government in the domestic 
economy. It is the view of industry that lending projects of this char- 
acter should be opposed as a matter of policy. 

We go further than that and urge that steps be taken to limit 
and eventually eliminate the scope of Government lending and credit 
activities. The Government has already incurred a huge public debt 
and numerous contingent liabilities which now mount so high that 
they may well become a severe drain on the Nation’s resources and a 
real threat to the credit structure of the economy. This is a trend 
of long standing that must be reversed. 

The present lending proposals encompassed in 8. 964 and S. 104 
are, in our opinion, moves in the wrong direction. Moreover, despite 
certain loose limitations stated in the present legislation, there is no 
way of knowing how much further the proposed lending powers may 
be extended by future legislative amendments and additional steps. 
I-xperience has demonstrated in many fields that initial proposals for 
lending and guaranteeing, in various social-economic Federal pro- 
grams of past years, have inevitably expanded sharply and sometimes 
have attained gigantic proportions, 

One move in the right direction is illustrated by a new instrumen- 
tality of credit which is beginning to spread across the country in a 
form similar to the New England development credit corporations. 
These credit corporations have developed a special technique for deal- 
ing with local and marginal needs for credit in area development 
through private channels. The association has made a detailed study 
of this new credit instrumentality, which is available as a special 
monograph, Economic Series No. 73, entitled “A New Source of Credit 
for Small Business.’ 
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The NAM, as I have previously indicated, places confidence in 
community initiative and resourcefulness which are indispensable for 
solving the local problems of economically depressed areas. We con- 
tend that these basic qualities are the primary key to the solution of 
the problem under consideration. 

We are of the opinion that the employment problems of no two com- 
munities are precisely the same. Each situation must be examined 
and appraised in the light of its own peculiar circumstances. The 
facts must be carefully sifted, and a tailormade program devised 
which will serve the best interests of the local community. For who 
can better appraise the local situation than the local citizenry ? 

Initiative and resourcefulness are qualities inherently American. 
Our forebears, regardless of origin, restless to improve their lot and 
dissatisfied with conditions abroad, had the initiative and resource- 
fulness to carry on in the face of far greater odds. They either solved 
their immediate local problem or moved on to greener pastures, per- 
severed and prospered. 

Today an informed local citizenry can appraise their community 
problems as to the types and character of industry and trade to be 
attracted to their local communities, based upon what they have to 
offer in relation to what industry is seeking, namely, labor skills, 
transportation, new markets, raw materials, water resource needs, 
available buildings, and so forth. New products and diversification 
are often a solution for a community, as they are for many business 
concerns. 

At this time we should like to invite your attention to the initiative 
and resourcefulness of two communities which until recently were 
considered to be depressed areas. 

This is the case of New Bedford, Mass. This historical New Eng- 
land seacoast town presents an intriguing case history. Twice it 
has experienced extraordinary economic booms. It has also experi- 
enced depressions and twice has been faced with the necessity of find- 
ing a new way of life. 

At one time during the mid-1800’s, New Bedford was one of the 
foremost whaling ports on the Atlantic Coast. In 1857 it was the 
fourth largest port in the United States and reputedly the richest city, 
per capita, on earth. 

The discovery of petroleum as a substitute for whale oil and the use 
of steel for whalebone in corsets led to the virtual collapse of the 
whaling industry. 

Diverting their skills, the hardy and intrepid whalers met the 
challenge. Textile mills had already begun to spring up near the 
harbor and from 1880 on this industry carried New Bedford toward a 
second economic pinnacle. By 1910 the transition was complete, and 
the city.was a center for fine cotton textiles. 

This momentum continued until the late 1920’s. Then the southern 
mills began making inroads, especially in the coarse-goods market; a 
crippling strike occurred in 1928; and the depression years had their 
effect. For the second time this one-industry town faced economic 
collapse. 

At one point the population dropped from 137,000 to approximately 
94,000 in the span of a few years. In 1940 it was the fourth lowest 
city in the country in factory wage earner employment, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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It was in 1949 that a small group of local citizens set in motion the 
local machinery which led to the formation of the New Bedford In- 
dustrial Development Commission. It was one of the first such 
commissions in Massachusetts and required special permission from 
the State legislature to appropriate money from the tax roll for the 
purpose of promoting the city’s industrial development. This em- 
bryonic industrial development commission attempted to attract 
new industry to the existing vacant textile mills of the town. Prog- 
ress was slow, but certain. 

With fingers twice burned and a lesson finally learned, the city 
turned to diversification, and by September 1955, New Bedford was 
removed from the depressed-area classification. Today, manufac- 
turers of toys, electrical equipment, brass and copper products, along 
with a few remaining textile mills and a revived fishing industry, 
are meeting the job requirements of the local citizens. This is one 
excellent example of local community initiative. Let me cite one more 
significant example, Utica, N. Y. 

A few years ago, Utica was in truly serious trouble. One worker 
out of five was out of a job. At present these same persons are turning 
ing out a variety of products—radar sets, jet engine parts, building 
materials, kitchen knives, auto mufilers, and a dozen other products. 
As a result of aggressive community action, the city is building a new 
economy, more stable and prosperous than in the past. 

Early in 1952 civic leaders met under the chairmanship of Richard 
H. Balch, a local fishing tackle manufacturer. The first big assign- 
ment was to determine the talents of the unemployed. A battery of 
13 aptitude tests were given to some 1,500 unemployed workers. With 
the aid of action committee volunteers, a special survey on job pros- 
pects was conducted, and it was discovered that workers in many in- 
stances required retraining, fitting them to hold down new jobs. 

The rertaining task was promptly undertaken. Utica’s business 
firms lent necessary equipment and furnished foremen to aid as in- 
structors. Courses included typing, blueprint reading, precision 
measurement, machine-tool operation and electronics. A college-level 
course for electronic technicians was offered. Later expanded to in- 
clude two advanced courses, it was the only program to charge tuition. 
An applicant was not barred, however, for lack of funds. By going 
to the Rotary Club, he could obtain one of the tuition loans set up 
under the leadership of Charles W. Hall, a Utica banker. 

Utica brought off its most impressive industrial coup when Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co. chose the city over 80 others as the site for a new 
factory. An engineering firm surveyed Pneumatic’s plant needs on 
a contingency basis. The service included architectural drawings 
of a new plant in Utica, plus cost estimates and complete plans for 
moving. Meanwhile the local chamber of commerce selected a 77- 
acre site suitable to the need. Chamber of commerce members also 
attended to the endless details of certifying the tax rate, establishing 
fire and water districts, lining up bus tr ansportation, and providing 
for the right-of-way across adjacent property. Chicago Pneumatic 
virtually could not turn down the offer. The firm came in with a $7 
million plant, and Utica gained by 2,000 jobs. 

Bendix Aviation Cor Dp. and General Electric came in also, adding 
more than 4,500 jobs between them. The Utica Cutlery Co. set up 
an extra plant and added 200 workers. Utica Drop Forge and Tool 
Co. added 3 plants and increased its payroll from 536 to 2,250. 
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For Utica, the gain of course has been not only for the jobless but 
the whole community, and today, thanks to the efforts of the local 
citizens, Utica is no longer classified as an economically depressed 
area, 

Undoubtedly, there are some depressed communities where plants 
have closed down in a losing struggle to meet union demands and still 
survive in open competition. 

For labor union leadership, of course, a Federal bail-out as con- 
templated in the present proposals is all to the good in such cases. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Hardenbrook, are you saying that primary 
reason for the development of these depressed areas is the so-called 
exorbitant demands of the unions? 

Mr. Harpvensroox. No, sir; I donot say that. Isay there are some 
depressed areas and there are some occasions where it has happened, 
Senator. 

Then if an employer moves out of town because he can no longer 
do business under the terms and conditions dictated by the union, 
Uncle Sam will move in to take the onus off the union’s shoulders. 

In any event, when the Federal Government tends to take away 

Senator Crarx. Mr. Hardenbrook, could you give us a couple of 
examples of where that has occurred ? 

Mr. HARDENBROOK. Yes. I know of a factory in Los Angeles, Calif., 
in the early 1930’s that was faced with heavy cost as a result of trans- 
porting its basic materials over a long distance and the pressure of 
the unions for higher wages. 

Senator Ciark. Do you know of any situation where that has 
occurred since the end of World War II? Could you give us a 
specific example ? 

Mr. Harpensroox. I have heard rumblings about that, Senator. I 

‘annot give you any specific examples. 

Senator Ciark. Nothing more than just rumblings? 

Mr. Harpensroox. Yes. In any event, when the Federal Govern- 
ment moves in to take away or share with the community the re- 
sponsibility for solving its problems, it goes a long way toward killing 
incentives for doing so and thus perpetuating local economic distress. 
Throughout the history of this country, the solution of these problems 
has been left to the interplay of free economic forces. The expansion 
of activities in one area and contraction in another is a perfectly 
normal phenomenon in a highly complex, industrial society. Popu- 
lation shifts from town to town and State to State, and the mobility 
of the labor force in meeting these economic opportunities and needs 
are among the fundamental advantages of our free c ompetitive system. 

History is replete with cases of such population shifts. For 
example, various western mining towns or New England agricultural 
communities of the past century have experienced the impact of 
younger people moving on to areas affording more advantageous em- 
ployment opportunities and a resultant higher standard of living. 

Problems of this type are not new. In fact, today the interdepend- 
ence of communities is so great that self-adjustment is more important 
than ever, lest the arbitrary improvement of a community through 
outside help be achieved at the expense of neighboring communities. 

Senator CrarK. Could I ask you whether you believe, Mr. Harden- 
brook, that the way the ghost mining towns in the West were handled 
historically was acceptable and sound? 
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Mr. Harpvensroox. When the economic resources of those communi- 
ties disappeared and private capital was unwilling to invest money 
in those communities, I suppose the only thing to do in that instance 
was to abandon them. 

Senator Crark. I take it you would apply the same test to those 
areas in my State, Pennsylvanit 1, where the mines were worked out? 

Mr. Harpensroox. My opinion on that would be an uninformed 
one, Senator. 

Recently the NAM made an analysis of the 149 major labor areas 
reviewed bimonthly by the United States Bureau of Employment 
Security. We found that of these 149 major labor areas, only 13 have 
been consistently classified throughout the past 4 years as “substantial 
labor-surplus areas,” or substantial unemployment. 

In attempting to group the 13 areas under consideration, we found 
that 3 are in Puerto Rico, notable during recent years for the extent 
of Federal assistance afforded ; 2 are resort towns and subject to further 
scrutiny in light of the transient population; 3 are New England 
textile communities: § 3 are Pennsylvania coal-mining areas; and 2 are 
unclassifiable. 

Senator Doucuias. Those are the major areas, but, of course, there 
are a lot of so-called minor areas where the unemployment has been 
high. Is that not true? 

Senator CLAark. I have before me the testimony given by Mr. Batt, 
the secretary of labor and industry in Pennsylvania, which shows 11 
areas in Pennsylvania alone where, in practically every case for the 
last 4 years, the unemployment figure has always exceeded 6 percent. 

Senator Dovetas. Those include so-called minor areas as well as 
the major areas. 

Senator Ciark. That is 4 major and 7 minor. 

Mr. Harpenproon. The areas that I am referring to, Senator, are 
known as substantial labor-surplus areas or substantial unemployment. 

Senator CLark. We are speaking in this committee of areas where 
6 percent or more is involved. 

Senator Dovetas. There are two types of classifications. One is 
on the degree of severity and the other is on the basis of size. You 
have been talking in terms of degree of severity. Senator Clark 
and I were trying to point out that there are a large number of so- 
called minor areas, less populous, which have nevertheless severe 
unemployment and protracted unemployment, and therefore the fig- 
ures for the so-called major areas do not reflect the full severity of 
the problem. 

Senator Ciark. I think, however, Senator Douglas, that the witness 
and ourselves are in accord in speaking of substantial labor-surplus 
areas. I was merely pointing out for the record that the testimony 
put in by the official witness of Pennsylvania is at variance with what 
Mr. Hardenbrook has just said. 

Mr. Harpvensroor. In light of this analysis, it would appear that 
the legislation as proposed in §. 964 and S. 104 is focused chiefly upon 
a handful of very exceptional and rare local situations. All 13 of 
these situations combined have a total unemployment problem 
amounting to less than one-fifth of 1 percent of the total national 
labor force. Apparently, the need for Federal aid to depressed areas 
has been greatly exaggerated and is not actually a national problem. 

Job opportunities: In our efforts to evaluate the type of legisla- 
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tion which you are considering today, we have recognized that the 
subject of unemployment is a sensitive one for any individual in- 
volved. The humanitarian aspects of the problem are not to be de- 
nied. However, the present proposals have concerned themselves 
with a problem truly minute in comparison with the national problem 
of affording continuous employment to some 66 million persons. 

The association takes pride in the fact that the manufacturing in- 
dustries of this Nation directly employ a total of nearly 17 million 
workers, not to mention those indirectly employed in agriculture, 
service industries, and trade, as a consequence of manufacturing ac- 
tivity. Moreover, we have long since recognized that the economy as 
a whole must provide some 20 million new jobs in the next 20 years, 
with a large share of them in industry. So industry is currently in- 
vesting in new plant and equipment at the rate of $38 billion per 
annum, believing that capital formation such as this is the real key to 
future growth, progress, and prosperity for all. 

Senator Doveias. There is just one amplification of the record 
that I should like to make; namely, that the area classification sum- 
mary of the Department of Labor for March in addition to the 19 
so-called major areas which were listed as having peaerhy ment of 
more than 6 percent, there were a total of 59 smaller area 

Senator Criark. Senator Douglas, I wonder if that init shows 
the total number of unemployed ? 

Senator Dova.as. No; it does not. 

Senator Criark. I think in connection with the testimony of this 
witness it might be convenient to have that in the record at this 
point. 

Senator Dovatas. Let’s try to get it from the Department of Labor. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Population, labor force, and unemployment in areas of substantial labor surplus 
March 1957 


| 
| Unemployment 
| 1950 popu- Estimated | _ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


lation 


State and area | labor force 
| 


Number | Percent of 
| labor force 


| 
Total 9, 608, 400 3, 471 
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,100 | 321, 900 | 9.3 
Major areas | 4,084,500 | 1,607,700 | 154, 960 | 9.6 
Indiana: } | 
Evansville 191, 100 | 89, 300 | 6, 200 | 6.9 
Terre Haute 105, 200 | 44, 700 | 4, 600 | 10.3 
Massachusetts: | 
Fall River- 139, 400 58, 100 | 5, 900 | 10.2 
Lawrence 125, 900 53, 700 | 5, 700 10.6 
Lowell 143, 100 50, 300 | 4, 550 | 9.0 
Michigan: Muskegon | 121, 500 | 57, 200 4, 500 | 7.9 
New Jersey: Atlantic City | 139, 000 60, 200 | 10, 100 | 16.8 
North Carolina: 
Asheville__- | 124, 400 | 51, 700 | 3, 800 | 7.4 
Durham 101, 600 | 49, 000 | 3, 000 | 6.1 
Pennsylvania: 
Altoona _.| 139, 500 55, 100 | 5, 000 9.1 
Johnstown | 291, 400 | 99, 700 7, 300 7.3 
Seranton | 257, 400 | 101, 800 | 11, 300 11.1 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton. 392, 200 | 139, 100 | 16, 250 11.7 
Puerto Rico: | 
Mayaguez._._. 87, 300 31, 300 3, 600 11.5 
Ponce. ; 126, 000 | 42, 800 6, 700 15.7 
San Juan_.- | 465, 000 | 176, 700 | 12, 100 6.8 
Rhode Island: Providence | 737, 200 | 347, 700 | 32, 200 9.3 
West Virginia: Charleston ---| 322, 100 112, 300 | 9, 950 8.9 
Wisconsin: Kenosha --| 75, 200 | 30, 700 2, 210 7.2 


\| 


| 
| 
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Population, labor force, and unemployment in areas of substantial labor surplus, 
March $e —tenkianes 

















Unemployment 
1950 popu- | Estimated |__ 4 
State and area lation labor force 
Number Percent of 
labor force 
Smaller areas... _- ; | 5,523, 900 | 1,863,400 | 166, 940 9.6 
Alabama: Jasper- --- ; ania’ a 63, 800 16, 600. 1, 050 | 6.3 
Connecticut: Danielson. 43, 000 16, 500 1, 060 6.4 
Mlinois: | | 
OS ee : 43, 700 | 14, 300 775 5.4 
Harrisburg 77, 5300 24, 800 2, 600 10. 5 
Herrin-Murphysboro-West Frankfort 185, 400 64, 400 11, 100 17.2 
Litchfield ____- 76, 700 | 24, 500 2, 400 9.8 
Mount Carmel-Olney | 61, 100 21, 100 1,300 | 6.2 
Mount Vernon 69, 100 23, 200 1, 425 6.1 
Indiana: | 
Michigan City-La Porte __. 76, 800 | 34, 000 2, 350 6.9 
Muncie_ - 90, 300 40, 200 4, 440 | 11.0 
Richmond. - . ; 68, 600 | 30, 900 1, 700 | 5.5 
Vincennes | 43, 300 | 14, 900 1, 650 11.0 
Kansas: | 
Coffeeville-Independence-Parsons | 75, 800 30, 600 1, 850 6.1 
Pittsburg. - | 65, 400 | 23, 300 1, 600 | 6.9 
Kentucky: | | 
Corbin 111, 300 | 25, 300 2, 750 | 10.9 
Frankfort- P | 46, 100 19, 400 950 4.9 
Hazard 3 | 106, 100 | 20, 800 1, 950 9.4 
Lexington 100, 700 48, 700 4,350 | 8.9 
Madisonville mi | 86, 900 25, 200 2, 600 | 10.3 
M iddlesboro- Harlan _ ____- ; 134, 900 | 28, 200 3, 700 | 13.1 
Morehead-Grayson : 67, 200 18, 400 2, 100 11.4 
Owensboro : 57, 200 | 27, 000 2, 150 | 8.0 
Paintsville-Prestonsburg 123, 200 23, 500 2, 650 | 11.2 
Pikeville-W illiamson 128, 600 22, 400 3, 400 | 14.6 
Maine: Biddeford-Sanford_- 70, 600 31, 000 2, 700 8.7 
Maryland: Cumberland_ -. 111, 900 41,100 5, 700 | 3.9 
Massachusetts: North Adams._.. 42, 500 18, 200 1, 250 6.9 
Michigan: | 
Iron Mountain. ‘ 7 48, 800 14, 100 1, 000 7.1 
Monree : 75, 700 23, 800 1, 800 | 7.6 
Port Huron_- Tie ‘ 91, 600 33, 700 2, 600 we 
New Jersey: | 
Bridgeton _. 92, 500 50, 800 . 200 | 8.3 
Long Branch . 274, 700 109, 200 9, 600 | 8.8 
North Carolina: 
Fayetteville ; 96, 000 35, 200 2, 810 8.0 
Kinston 46, 000 23, 200 500 | 2.2 
Mount Airy 45, 600 22,000 | 1, 600 | 7.3 
Rocky Mount 111, 600 43, 300 960 | 2.2 
Shelby-Kings Mountain. _. 64, 400 25, 500 2, 900 11.4 
Waynesville 47, 200 17, 100 850 | 5.0 
Ohio: Springfield 111, 700 46, 000 3, 300 | 7.2 
Oklahoma: McAlester 41, 000 13, 900 1, 420 10. 2 
Pennsylvania: | | 
Berwick-Bloomsburg 49, 500 20, 000 1, 535 7.3 
Clearfield-Du Bois 108, 900 34, 700 2, 450 7.1 
Lewistown . 58, 900 21, 700 1, 600 | 7.4 
Lock Haven __. ‘ 36, 500 15, 400 920 6.0 
Pottsville 224, 200 | 82, 700 14, 900 18.0 
Sunbury-Shamokin- -Mount Carmel ; 183, 000 64, 100 4, 250 | 6.6 
Uniontown-Connellsville .__ ‘i 190, 000 46, 700 7, 100 | 15. ( 
Tennessee: 
Bristol-Johnson City-Kingsport 278, 600 94, 200 5, 700 6.0 
LaFollette-Jellico-Tazewell___ 59, 200 16, 500 2, 350 14.2 
Texas: Texarkana___. 94, 600 41, 700 3, 535 8.5 
Virginia: 
Big Stone Gap-Appalachia_ 92, 400 | 19, 700 1, 800 9.1 
Radford-Pulaski __ __- | 126, 600 | 44, 900 3, 250 | 7.2 
Richlands- Bluefield. ___.-- 133, 500 30, 800 1, 600 | 5.2 
West Virginia: | 
Beckley _. 96, 300 22, 300 2, 100 | 9.4 
Fairmont ; os 71, 500 24, 300 1, 700 | 7.0 
Logan 86, 400 21, 200 1, 400 6.6 
Point Pleasant-Gallipolis... 108, 000 35, 100 2, 400 | 6.8 
Ronceverte-W hite — Springs ; 52, 400 15, 800 1, 360 | 8.6 
Welch-. ‘ ae 98, 900 24, 200 1, 900 7.9 








Note.— Unemployment rates of below 6 percent in a number of smaller labor aha areas reflect tem 
porary conditions or seasonal employment peaks. 
Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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Senator Crark. Just a couple of brief questions, Mr. Hardenbrook. 
Have you read the testimony of any of the witnesses that have ap- 
peared before the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Harpensproox. Yes; I have, Senator. 

Senator Ciark. Are you familiar with the testimony which was 
given by Governor Leader of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Harvenproor. He testified this morning ? 

Senator Crark. No: he testified prev iously in the hearings. 

Mr. Harvensroor. I do not specifically recall that, Senator. 

Senator CiarK. So any disagreement which you may have with 
him—and I can assure you you are in complete disagreement—is made 
without having had the benefit of reading his testimony. You have 
not read it? 

Mr. Harpenproor. I do not recall. 

Senator CLrarK. Have you made any personal investigation of con- 
ditions in any of these surplus labor areas within Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Harvenproox. Senator, I have not been out in that area for a 
great many years. 

Senator Crarx. I wonder if you would care to comment in connec- 
tion with your statement that this is not a national problem? The 
Senators from 17 separate States have c pes this S. 964, which 
has led me to feel, knowing that it is a very real problem in my 
State, that my colleagues must have saeres fe the same problem with 
respect to these States, and there must be a pretty wide share of total 
population with so many large States with industrial populations. 

Mr. Harpenproox. Well, naturally, Senator, representatives of the 
people in the Congress have their distressed situations brought to their 
attention. I stand by my statement that one-fifth of 1 percent of the 
total national labor force represents the total unemployment in all of 
the 13 situations which I enumerated in my prepared statement, and I 
say that that is a very small problem in relation to the total national 
problem of maintaining employment for 66 million people. 

Senator Crarx. Of course, that is true, Mr. Hardenbrook, but that 
is because you take 13 areas and the members of this subcommittee are 
dealing with 149. 

I have no further comments or questions. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much, Mr. Hardenbrook. We 
appreciate your coming. If you wish to file supplementary material 
to be printed in the record, we will be very glad to have that done. 

Mr. Harpenproox. All right. Thank you very much. 

Senator Doveias. The final witness this morning is Mr. Al Hart- 
nett, secretary-treasurer, International Union of Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers. Mr. Hartnett. 

Mr. Hartnett. Senator. 

Senator Doveras. Do you wish to have stated for the record that 
your union is the International Union of Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers—— 

Mr. Harrnetr. AFL-CIO. 

Senator Dovucnias. AFL-CIO, but not the United Electrical 
Workers? 
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Mr. Harrnerr. Absolutely not the United Electrical Workers. 
Senator Ciarx. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if my friend Mr. Hartnett 
would entertain the suggestion that you put your statement into the 
record and, in view of the hour, summarize it? I can assure you that 
I will read it with some care as will the members of the subcommittee. 
Mr. Hartnetr. Senator, you just got in a little bit ahead of me. 

I would be happy to enter my statement for the record and to submit 
myself to whatever questions either of you two gentlemen might have. 
Senator Dovenas. You have studied the various bills w hich have 

been introduced ? 
Mr. Harrnerr. Yes, sir: I have. 
Senator Douenias. Which bill do you prefer? 


STATEMENT OF AL HARTNETT, SECRETARY-TREASURER, INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND MACHINE WORK- 
ERS, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Harrnerr. My preference certainly runs to—I should not make 
it my person: al preference, but the preference of my organization runs 
to S. 964, the bill sponsored by yourself, sir, and 17 other Members 
of the Senate. We are happy and much ‘pleased by the fact that the 
administration too has proposed a bill, which indicates that it gives 
recognition of the fact that a problem does exist. However, we feel 
that the administration bill falls far short of being adequate to meet 
the needs of this particular problem. 

Senator Dovgtas, That is, you think that $50 million in loans pro- 
vided by the administration bill is inadequate 2 

Mr. Harrnerr. Totally inadequate. It is like throwing a 10-foot 
lifeline to a man drowning some 20 feet out; it would not do the job. 
It is a little bit of a step but certainly will not do the job. It will 
not permit the kind of things to be done in these communities that we 
think are necessary—the training of people to be able to go into 
industrial employment, giving the communities enough assistance 
from the Federal Government to ne them to take on the balance 
of the job that must be done in these blighted areas. 

Certainly the $50 million proposed by the administration falls, 
our opinion, woefully short of what is necessary; althought, as I's os 
we are pleased by the fact that there is bip artisan recognition that a 
prob lem does exist. 

There is one point I would like to make, Sen: _ I have not heard 
all of the testimony, I have heard very little of It seems to me 
there is one area within which some consideration a some thought 
ought to be directed, and that is to the question of the morality 1n- 
volved in this kind of a piece of legislation. I think all too frequently 
we lose sight of the fact that there is a problem of morality involved 
in legislation. 

We in the international union think a good deal about family life, 
and many of us in leadership, having come through the depression, 
being raised through the depression, know something about what eco- 
nomic chaos can do to good family life. We know what bad family 
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life can do to a community. And to permit the kind of condition to 
exist that does exist in many areas of our country, places like Scranton, 
like Erie, as Senator Clark stated, places like Herrin, Ill., in your own 
State, does more to tear up the family; and with the family being 
torn up, it deprives the community of the kind of contribution that 
must come from the family in order to permit a decent community 
to exist, for a community to be free from as much of this juvenile 
delinquency problem as it can be free from, to permit a community to 
have the kind of enthusiastic spirit for good projects which can only 
come from good citizens of a good community, and not from people 
in families torn up by strife, disruption, and disorder. 

And so we feel a great deal of consideration ought to be given not 
only by the members of this committee but eventually by the citizens 
as a whole to the moral problems involved in permitting these blighted 
areas to continue unassisted or assisted in only an insufficient amount. 

Senator Dove.as. I appreciate that. Then, in other words, you 
think it is improper policy to depend solely upon forcing men to leave 
their home communities and seek work elsewhere, and I take it that 
you believe that it is a preferable policy to try to bring jobs to the 
communities than to force the men to leave the communities and seek 
jobs elsewhere ? 

Mr. Hartnerr. Oh, yes, unquestionably, for many reasons, sir, it is 
much better to do something for the community. First of all, if we 
are only selfish in our wanting to maintain our own defenses, it is 
necessary, it seems to me, that we have productive know-how and 
productive abilities and capabilities scattered around in as broad a 
portion of our 48 States as we can so that all of our talent is not 
centered in one, two, or a dozen areas susceptible to attack. And from 
that point of view, I think it is necessary that we bring jobs into these 
communities. 

Now, on the other hand, I think it is likewise important that men 
not be required to tear up all their ties, to move their homes, to rid 
themselves of a house they may have spent many, many years at hard 
work in order to acquire, that they not be required to abandon those 
homes or hospitals or other community resources that have been 
developed as a result of long years of investment by members of the 
community. 

There is another thing involved in transplanting people. I think, 
once again, you would make a contribution to this problem of juvenile 
delinquency ; people moving from one community into another, where 
they are trying to make adjustments or oftentimes required to forego 
the regular attention that ought to be given to families. In many 
instances, you will find the father having to leave the community first 
and leaving his family behind, and there is a loss of the father’s guid- 
ing hand to the family as he tries to get himself established in a new 
city. 

Then, of course, there is really the question of destroying produc- 
tive abilities, because I think you do that in a very real sense, abilities 
that contribute much not only to our general defenses but our general 
economy. We have no right to lose the services of these hundreds of 
thousands of productive workers simply to satisfy the opinions of 
persons who feel that they should leave their communities to seek 
employment elsewhere. 
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During the depression, I know of nothing that was solved by these 
so-called Okies or cavalcades of unemployed, traveling through the 
country trying to find a place to bring up their family. All 1 know 
that it accomplished is a lot of trouble and strife and disorder and 
confusion. And as I say, there is nothing to be gained by sending 
sxeople to look for work in other areas, where you neglect well- estab- 
fished areas, where you permit already established communities and 
resources to be destroyed. 

Senator Doverias. Thank you very much. 

Senator Clark? 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions, but I have just 
had the opportunity to read carefully Mr. Hartnett’s testimony, and 
I do hope that, particularly in view of the testimony we heard this 
morning of Mr. Robert P. Lee and Mr. D. J. Hardenbrook, that all of 
our colleagues on the committee will read with some care Mr. Hart- 
nett’s testimony, which appears to me to be a conclusive answer to 
all the objections to the bill which were made by those two gentle- 
ment representing the National Chamber of Commerce and National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Particularly I would like to call the Chairman’s attention to the 
points made by Mr. Hartnett beginning on page 5 of his testimony, 
where he so ably demonstrates that this is a national and not a local 
problem and requires solution on a national scale, that the communi- 
ties which need help the most are those which are financially the 
worst off, that Trojan efforts have been made by these local communi- 
ties to help themselves; and then toward the end of his testimony, the 
eight reasons he gives favoring S. 964, which I find most persuasive, 
and I hope they will be persuasive to our colleagues on the committee 
also. 

Mr. Hartnerr. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Doveias. We want to thank you very much, Mr. Hartnett. 
Your testimony will be printed, and in the long struggle which lies 
ahead, we hope we may count on your er iticism and support. 

Mr. Harrnerr. I thank you very much, sir. 

(The prepared text of Mr. Hartnett’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Al. HARTNETT, SECRETARY-TREASURER, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
DLECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WoRrRKERS, AFL-CIO 


My name is Al Hartnett, secretary-treasurer of the International Union of 
Hlectrical, Radio and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO. I am here in support of an 
effective area redevelopment program to remove a serious blight from our 
social and economic scene. 

The Full Employment Act of 1946 established as national policy the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to promote maximum employment, production 
and purchasing power and under this same act the Government is pledged to 
utilize all its plans, functions and resources to this end. We believe that this 
responsibility should be exercised regarding the problem of depressed areas. 

According to the March report of the Bureau of Employment Security, at a 
time when nationally we are enjoying the greatest prosperity in our history, 
there were 19 major areas of substantial unemployment. In addition, there 
were nearly 75 smaller areas where, according to the Labor Department, there 
was “a substantial labor surplus.” 

Of the 19 major areas of substantial unemployment, 18 are areas identified 
by the Department of Labor as having “a chronic labor surplus.” In addition, 
30 of the minor areas of substantial unemployment also are in this category and 
the problem has persisted for some time. Asa matter of fact, in many of these 
cases the problem has endured for practically a generation. 
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These are areas where the unemployment ranges up to 12 percent or more 
of the labor force. It must be borne in mind at this point that the words 
“labor force” as used by the United States Labor Department include not only 
wage and salary workers but also self-employed professional men and owners of 
businesses. If we were to consider the ratio of unemployment exclusively among 
wage and salary workers, we would find that unemployment in some of these 
areas may be as high as 15 percent to 20 percent. 

I suppose it should not be necessary for me to recall to this committee in 
detail the effect not only upon the people in these blighted communities, but also 
upon our Nation as a whole, of the continuation of substantial unemployment 
in these areas. You have had previous hearings on this matter and also the 
excellent testimony by many witnesses this year, including that of AFL-CIO 
Secretary-Treasury Schnitzler on March 11. 

However, I do feel that some remarks along that line may be in order. 

I myself had the experience of growing up during the depression in the 
working class areas of Philadelphia and I know the devastating effect this had 
upon my family and the families of my friends and neighbors. The effect of 
living in a depressed area upon the family, the foundation of American life, is, 
perhaps, the most important consideration of all. Not all of the family’s evils 
“an be traced to poverty, but surely poverty must take a major part of the 
blame. Those of us who have lived under these conditions have seen many 
examples of a steady worker who, unemployed for a long time, degenerates into 
another being with drastic results for his family. 

Excessive drinking, very often, plays a large part in helping him forget his 
present sorrows. His constant desire to forget soon takes him out of the rank 
of the employable. This, of course, just about destroys his family. It means 
no hope for higher education for the children, it gives them an undesirable home 
life, it adds to the increasing problem of juvenile delinquency. 

Alcoholism is not always the most serious problem resulting from bad eco- 
nomic conditions. Despair and frustration have filled our mental institutions 
to overflow. Malnutrition and dietary deficiencies have left their mark from 
the previous great depression. 

We must recognize that in everyone of these depressed areas, it is the great 
depression all over again. And all of the evils we came to hate are with these 
people now. 

However, those experiences which are now in the past for most of my friends 
and neighbors, are the daily lot of hundreds of thousands of people in the de- 
pressed areas, and this has been so in many cases for almost a generation. I 
myself have visited some of these depressed areas in Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts and other States, and one can see how the whole community becomes 
run down—not only the people, but buildings, roads, social services, public 
health services and so on. 

What usually happens is that the younger people, finding no opportunity, 
move away and these communities are left with a large percentage of older 
workers who have been trained to work in only one industry, such as textiles, 
coal mining or shoe manufacturing. 

A labor force of a million and one-half to two million workers live in these 
depressed areas, and unemployment in them runs into the hundreds of thousands. 
For example, in 13 mainland areas of persistent substantial unemployment and 
just 6 minor areas there is a labor force of nearly 1,700,000. In early February 
1957 there were 166,000 unemployed in these 19 areas. This was equal to nearly 
10 percent of the labor force in these areas. For the Nation as a whole, un- 
employment is running about 5 percent of the labor force. 

As already indicated, a large percentage of these have already exhausted 
their unemployment insurance benefits. 

These figures do not include 3 major areas in Puerto Rico and 30 minor areas 
of substantial prolonged unemployment on the mainland. 

We have special experience in our industry of communities that may become 
part of the depressed area category if: the present trend continues. At present 
they are listed by the United States Labor Department in the C category— 


with 4-6 percent of the labor force unemployed. It would need little in some 
cases to move them over the line. 

For example, the March 1957 report of the United States Labor Department 
ealled Area Classifications Summary changed the Albany-Troy-Schenectady area 
from B to C. It declared “unemployment is up sharply as slack demand for 
electrical equipment, building products, apparel, reduce payrolls. * * * Elec- 
trical machinery may dip further. * * *” 
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The major electrical equipment plant in this area is General Electric. Some 
8,000 jobs have been lost in this GE plant in the last 3 years through the moving 
out of industry to lower wage areas. Yet GE boasts that 1956 was the greatest 
year in its history for sales and profits. ( 

Huntington, W. Va., is another C area. Here the Sylvania Corp. had a plant 
making radio tubes. It dropped employment from 2,000 to about 200 when 
the armed services cut off its orders and no more were placed to take up the 
slack. 

In Erie, Pa., another large GE center, jobs were moved out and that area 
is also one of continuing unemployment that may get worse. 

The Springfield-Holyoke area is the site of a large Westinghouse plant where 
jobs were moved out to get lower wage rates and substantial unemployment 
persists. 

In many of these cases, the corporations did not permit the workers to move 
with their jobs even if they had wished. I mention these situations because, like 
those in the depressed areas, they are a matter of grave concern to the uneim- 
ployed and to the balance of the population of communities that are hard hit. 
Consider also the removal and waste of valuable skills that would be part of 
our national defense in some future emergeniy. These skills were obtained 
after long years and at large expense. They should not be allowed to go to 
waste through disuse. 

What must be remembered, too, in considering unemployment figures is that 
in addition to the outright unemployment, there is underemployment—the short 
work weeks, the doubling up of two people on a job and the work at depressed 
wage rates that does not show up in the official figures. 

One Government official raised the question of why all these unemployed do 
not go out to other areas to search for jobs. It should be remembered that if 
that were to happen on a large scale, these areas would sink into total ruin. 
Because, in addition to the unemployed themselves, there are the homes that 
they own and attempt to hold on to, there are the stores and other services which 
are dependent on their trade, there are the schools and hospitals, and roads and, 
finally, those intangible things that make up one’s own hometown. In one of 
the studies in the depressed regions of southern Illinois, it was found that all 
but 3 percent of the unemployed regar:ied southern Illinois as their permanent 
home and more than 52 percent owned the homes in which they lived. 

If these communities remain depressed after so many years of general na- 
tional prosperity, it is unlikely that this situation will change of itself or that 
their inhabitants can somehow begin to enjoy the standards of living which we 
have come to call the American way of life. 

I think we will find if we make a study of income levels, that a substantial 
proportion of people in these depressed areas are at too low an income level 
for health and decency. Most of them have exhausted their unemployment 
compensation benefits. Large numbers are forced to live on local relief or 
Government surplus food. 

The question might be raised as to why these communities cannot of them- 
selves take care of their problem by raising money and establishing development 
commissions to attract new industries. 

The first point that should be made on this is that in the main, the conditions 
that have produced these depressed areas were national in origin. The removal 
of textile mills, the change in the use of fuel, other changes in industries or 
methods of transportation were not the fault of the people of these depressed 
communities, thus they could not have averted the disaster which hit them. 

The problem is a national one and requires solution on a national scale. 

The second point is that the communities which need help the most are those 
which are financially the worst off. Their payrolls are substandard. Taxes 
are not sufficient to maintain even adequate social services and in the case of 
Rhode Island at least, the State unemployment compensation fund is itself in a 
difficult situation due to the tremendous drains upon it. 

Thirdly, in a great many of these communities and States great local ef:- 
forts have been made to handle the problem. A large number of cities and in 
some cases, States, have established redevelopment boards, have raised large 
sums of money, have attracted some industry and have made a dent in the 
problem. 

But the record will show that in spite of all of these efforts there simply has 
not been enough money, nor sufficient technical aid to prevent these areas 
from continuing in the depressed category. 
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In the anthracite area of Pennsylvania, 14 communities banded together and 
raised some $8,400,000 to finance the establishment of 59 manufacturing plants, 
In 1956, they employed 11,000 people. Of these only 6,000 was a net gain. Help 
ful as this is, it did not cut too deeply into the figure of 41,000 jobs lost in that 
area. 

In southern Illinois an excellent effort in Herrin has been handicapped by 
lack of capital, according to the Southern Illinois, Inc., the development agency, 

In Lowell, Mass., several plants were established as the result of a new indus- 
trial plant foundation and the Lowell Development and Industrial Commission. 
But after all these efforts, Lowell still remains in the category of a depressed 
area of substantial unemployment. 

What is needed is a tremendous boost to the programs of cities and States from 
the funds and technical aid of the Federal Government. The situation is very 
much like trying to pull an automobile out of a ditch with insufficient power. No 
matter how hard we try, we fail and we need a tow truck to pull us out and put 
us back on the highway again. 

The principle of Federal aid to carry out the basic policies of the Full Employ- 
ment Act should occasion no real opposition, because we have already used Fed- 
eral aid on so many other fronts. 

There is now before the Congress a bill to extend several billions in aid to 
foreign nations in order to help them improve their standard of living, increase 
production, and preserve the democratic way of life. I want to make it perfectly 
clear that our organization and labor generally are in full support of such for- 
eign-aid programs and have been since the beginning. 

I call to your attention also that subsidies are given to the tune of hundreds 
of millions of dollars for roads and other public facilities and to industrial 
corporations for research and development programs on a guaranteed profit 
basis. For example, in 1956, GE alone got $200 million from the Federal Treas- 
ury as its share of these research and development contracts. 

It is our belief that the principle of providing Federal aid to communities 
where several million American citizens live, enabling them to become self- 
supporting, should be no less important than these other programs about which 
I have spoken, 

The principle of Federal responsibility has been recognized by the major 
political parties, which have indicated in their programs that they intend to do 
something about it. 

The January 1956 report of the Council of Economic Advisers declared that 
“the fate of distressed areas is a matter of national as well as local concern.” 

In his economic report for January 1957, President Eisenhower declared: 
“Government must use all practicable means to promote high level of produc- 
tion and employment and to contribute toward achieving an expanding and 
widely shared” and I repeat, “widely shared, national income. * * *” 

The January 1957 report added that “The Congress is again requested to enact 
a program of Federal assistance for developing the economic base of local areas 
experiencing persistent unemployment.” Several bills have been introduced 
into the Senate by spokesmen for the administration and a bill has been intro- 
duced by other members of the Senate. Since there is general bipartisan sup- 
port for the principle, the question should be what is needed to do an adequate 
job. 

We join Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler in support for Senate bill 964, intro- 
duced by Senator Douglas and cosponsored by 18 other Members of the Senate, 
including representatives of both parties. We believe that while it does not 
meet fully our views as to what is required to conquer this economic blight, it is 
the best-rounded, most adequate program that has been put forward. 

Here are our reasons for supporting this bill: 

1. It places the responsibility for the direction of redevelopment activities 
of the Federal Government in a separate agency exclusively devoted to this 
purpose. 

We oppose the proposals made in other bills that these activities be placed 
within the Commerce Department. The Commerce Department has as its pur- 
pose the protection and advancement of the interests of business and is guided 
in policy matters by a council made up largely of big-business men. 

In contrast, the problems that the area redevelopment activities should tackle, 
are involved with many agencies of the Government. They affect the Labor De- 
partment, the Health, Education, and Welfare Department, the Defense De- 
partment, and many others. The new agency should be able to solicit support 
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from all of these agencies but yet be sufficiently independent to carry out its 
own special purpose. 

2. The bill makes provision for what we consider a minimum financing of the 
development activities. As has already been stated, if funds were available 
locally, certainly the redevelopment activities already undertaken would be 
expanded much more widely. We believe it helps the local communities little 
to provide for only $50 million in loans and to require 65 percent of the money 
to be put up locally as provided in the administration bills. The proposal for 
$200 million in loans for industrial and rural redevelopment with up to 75 percent 
being put up by the Federal agency as provided in S. 964, is the minimum if we 
want significant results. 

We all know that doing a job inadequately may be simply a waste of money. 
A 10-foot lifeline to reach someone 20 feet away in the water is of no help. 

Please bear in mind that here we are speaking not of grants, but of loans, to 
be repaid with interest. There is no drain on the Federal Treasury, only the 
use of the vast borrowing power of the Federal Government to assist local groups 
that do not possess that borrowing power. Experience with Federal loans in 
the past, I am informed, has shown an extremely high percentage of repayment. 


on = 


3. S. 964 provides for $75 million in loans and $50 million in grants for the 
building of public projects. As has already been stated and is certainly well 
known, many of these communities have become run down and the development 
of public facilities is often necessary in order to make the building of new 
plants and equipment practical. 


4. S. 964 provides $41%4 million for technical assistance, 3 times the amount 
proposed in the administration bill. Even this amount, however, may prove to 
be inadequate where a considerable amount of research and investigation is re- 
quired. 

5. S. 964 also provides for action by the Federal Government in its procure- 
ment policies to direct a part of Government purchases to these areas. While 
we consider these proposals in the bill to be modest they nevertheless repre- 
sent a step forward over the administration bill. 

6. We consider that the proposals for retraining and for subsistence grants 
during periods of retraining are of great importance. One of the great difficul- 
ties that grows out of periods of persistent unemployment is the loss of skill and 
the need to adapt old skills to new jobs. We believe that section 20 of the bill 
which provides for 13 weeks of payment at the average weekly unemployment 
compensation payments in the State, is a minimum in helping workers secure 
the necessary retraining and fit themselves for new jobs. These benefits should, 
of course, be made available in both industrial and rural areas. In many rural 
areas people have no training whatsoever for industrial employment. 

7. We also approve of the provisions of S. 964 for denial of aid where the 
borrower is engaged in a runaway operation an@® causes unemployment in some 
other area. 

This is a problem of considerable importance to many industries and certainly 
in the electrical industry. We have found companies willing to close a plant 
upon which a community depends, not only throw the workers out of jobs, but 
dislocate community life, in order to find lower wages or substandard conditions. 

The Government already is promoting this runaway movement by permit- 
ting companies to use quick methods of depreciating new plants and equipment. 

They have not only run away to the South, but to New England and to Puerto 
Rico. It would be ironic, indeed, if the area redevelopment bills should encour- 
age runaway companies by providing Federal aid for them. 

8. The provisions for dependence upon local committees and the provision for 
a public advisory board are two means to assure that the program will be re- 
sponsive to the needs and to publie will. 

We believe that, at the very least, passage of the Douglas bill would not only 
provide opportunity for employment and business to communities where sev- 
eral millions of our fellow citizens live, but would give a lift to our whole econ- 
omy. It would give a tremendous demonstration to the people of the world of 
how the American Government is willing to fight unemployment, poverty, and 
destitution. 

It would mean that we will not permit a situation in which some parts of the 
Nation grow more and more prosperous and other parts, through no fault of 
their own, continue in a state of economic blight. The total expenditure from 
the Federal Treasury for this bill is slightly over $50 million, equal to 0.07 per- 
cent of the Federal budget. 


91201—57—pt. 1-43 
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It is well to keep in mind that revolutionary changes are taking place in in- 
dustry today, and that no area is safe from the possibilities that it will become a 
blighted area. The change in chemicals, fibers, metals, and the impact of au- 
tomation are changing the face of our industrial scene. Therefore, we need to 
have skill and experience in assisting other areas that may become blighted, 

In conclusion, we feel strongly that the American people who were promised 
by both parties that effective action on the problem would be taken, have a right 
to expect such action by this Congress. We believe that action is required on a 
sufficient scale to conquer the problem once and for all. 


Senator Dove.as. A number of letters, statements, and telegrams 
have been received. They will go in the record together with any 
that might be received before the record is printed. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The American Bankers Association appreciates this opportunity to present to 
the subcommittee its views with respect to pending legislation which would pro- 
vide for a program of Federal Government aid to economically depressed areas. 

The association recognizes that in some areas of the country there exist rel- 
atively acute economic problems which may merit special attention. In our 
judgment the only sound and effective approach to these problems is through 
the resources of private enterprise. 

We therefore, do not favor the bills under consideration by your committee. 

The association has consistently advocated the basic principle of reliance 
upon local and private resources for the solution of economic problems. This 
position was stated in a resolution adopted by the 1947 convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, which applies directly to the proposed bills. The 
resolution reads, in part: 

“During the emergencies of the depression and the war, a number of new 
methods were employed to finance business, including direct lending by the Gov- 
ernment, and Government guaranty of loans. With the coming of deace and a 
return to more normal conditions, these special financing methods need recon- 
sideration because they present several serious dangers. 

“Loans and loan guaranties by governmental and semigovernmental agencies 
are in reality subsidies favoring certain groups of borrowers. They impose a 
further burden on the taxpayers at a time when the Government’s budget must 
be drastically reduced and they encourage unsound and inflationary lending. 

“In the interest of the national economy, this association continues to oppose 
further extension of governmental or semigovernmental lending or guaranty 
of loans and favors a drastic reduction of the Government’s wartime and 
emergency powers. 

“The country’s banking system and other private credit agencies have the 
resources, the know-how and the will to supply to business, large and small, 
the credit it requires and should have.” 

It is impossible under our economic system to achieve a perfect matching 
of business and industrial activity with the labor force and of supply with de- 
mand. Patterns change. At any given time some adjusting must take place. 
It would be unwise, in our belief, for the Federal Government to apply artificial 
stimulants in this area. 

The fallacy of this approach was expressed in clear and concise terms several 
years ago in the Task Force Report of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government, known as the Hoover Commission. 
That report stated : 

“Ever since the depression of the early 19380’s we have made virtually a 
fetish of financial security for the individual, and by each successive govern- 
mental effort to enhance it, we have loaded more and more of the inherent 
financial risks of our economic life on the Federal Treasury. This was per- 
haps a natural and proper development to a considerable extent during World 
War II when a great industrial expansion was undertaken as the united effort 
of all of our people. However, it has continued since the war. Our risks have 
continued to grow, as they must with the growth in the volume of enterprise, but 
bv our efforts to escape them as individuals or small groups, we have assembled 
bere and more of them in the national public debt where we hope they will 
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somehow cease to plague us, or cancel one another out, or in any event, await 
the coming of future generations for their settlement. 


* * * * * * * 


“Where the Government lends to fill such a credit gap as this, it is assisting 
unsuccessful competitors. The risks are the normal risks of conventional lending. 
But in addition the Government assumes responsibility for launching the projects 
which the borrowers could not launch through their own contacts in the private 
economy, and it does so without curing the defects which stood in the way. 

“When loans are made to business enterprises under these circumstances, the 
borrowers and their business associates are assisted in their competition with 
others who do not have the backing of the Government. This raises in each 
case the question of whether the general public gains more benefit from helping 
the otherwise unfortunate loan applicant than it loses by hindering his other- 
wise more fortunate competitor. It is not possible for the Government to assist 
one competitor without placing handicaps in the path of another.” 

The association submits that the problem of so-called depressed areas is more 
susceptible of solution by private groups within the respective areas than by 
the Federal Government. Evidence of this fact is apparent in the record of 
activities by State development credit corporations since the first of these cor- 
porations was organized in the State of Maine in 1949. 

Development credit corporations now are functioning in eight States: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, New York, 
and North Carolina. In addition, Kansas has inaugurated a system of regional 
development credit corporations within the State, and the Legislature of Arkansas 
has authorized the establishment of a similar corporation. There appears to be 
an active interest in such a program in 20 additional States. 

Among the 578 institutional members of the 8 statewide privately financed de- 
velopment credit corporations, as of December 31, 1956, were 446 national banks 
and trust companies and 92 savings banks. This movement, in which bankers 
have played so prominent a role, has proved to be successful in meeting the 
problem of depressed economies in many local areas. It appears likely that 
additional States will adopt a similar approach. 

To sum up, the American Bankers Association does not favor legislation which 
would provide for Federal aid to economically depressed areas because— 

(1) It would further expand the already substantial power of the Federal 
Government to intervene in private business. 

(2) It would substitute a Government subsidy for sound and imaginative busi- 
ness enterprise as the measure of success in our economic system. 

(3) Cooperative effort on the part of private business, as exemplified by the 
organization and operation of development credit corporations in eight States, 
represents a more effective and more realistic method of dealing with the problem. 


OHIO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Columbus, Ohio, April 11, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FuLsricut, 


Chairman, Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


To Members of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee: 


The current proposals for a new Federal program of loans and grants to so- 
called depressed areas contained in S. 1433 (Martin) and S. 964 (Douglas), have 
again aroused considerable opposition among the members of the Ohio Chamber 
of Commerce. 

It is the considered opinion of our organization that industrial development, 
occasioned by private industry, is much to be preferred over a program contem- 
plating Federal direction and involving additional expenditures of Federal funds. 

Last session, Mr. Charles H. Slayman, chairman of our industrial development 
committee, appeared before the Senate Labor Committee on similar proposals. 
He presented our organization’s views which are that industrial development 
now is being done soundly by private capital where local conditions admit such 
development; and that a Federal aid program is unnecessary and unwarranted, 
especially at a time when efforts are being made to reduce Federal governmental 
costs. 

It is our belief that an unfettered private industrial development system is the 
very core of our present substantial growth and expansion in Ohio and elsewhere 
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in the Nation. We believe that the best results will be obtained by dealing with 
it as a local rather than a national problem. 

We are planning to forward a statement soon to your committee in opposition 
to the principles of S. 1433 and S. 964 for inclusion in the hearing records. 

It is our hope that you will concur in our belief that the Federal Government 
should not now undertake such additional activities and responsibilities. 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry W. ARNOLD. 


OunIO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Columbus, Ohio, April 26, 1957. 
Hon. Paut H. Dovuatas, 
Chairman, Production and Stabilization Subcommittee, 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR Dovueitas: The attached statement prepared by Mr. Charles 
H. Slayman, chairman of the industrial development committee of the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce, sets forth our organization views regarding proposals 
eontained in S. 964 and S. 1433 that would establish a Federal program for aid 
to “depressed areas.” 

It is our belief that attraction of new industry and the economic development 
of areas within our State call for local initiative and private enterprise, rather 
than through a new Federal-aid program involving further demands upon the 
Treasury. 

We have already expressed our general opposition to the legislation in a pre- 
vious communication, and would appreciate having this statement, substantiat- 
ing our views, made a part of the hearing record before your subcommittee. 

Respectfully, 
Harry W. ARNOLD. 

Enclosure : 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. SLAYMAN ON BEHALF OF THE ONTO CHAMBER OF 
COM MERCE 


My name is Charles H. Slayman. I am most happy and privileged to have 
the opportunity to present to this committee my views in the consideration of 
S. 964, Douglas, Illionis, and S. 1483, Martin, Pennsylvania, because it is of 
extreme importance not only to my State of Ohio, but because it challenges 
the established economic procedures that have progressed at such a splendid 
rate and which have kept the United States in the world’s forefront in industrial 
expansion and production of manufactured products. 

By way of identification, I am an associate of the real-estate firm of Cragin. 
Lang, Free & Co., of Cleveland, Ohio—an organization that has been engaged 
in the industrial and commercial real-estate business in Cleveland since 1867. 

I submit this statement as a representative of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 
whose 5,000-7,200 corporate members constitute the largest organization repre- 
senting business in Ohio. I am a member of the chamber, and have been a 
member of its industrial development committee for more than 12 years, and am 
committee chairman at the present time. 

For the record, I have been engaged actively in the industrial development 
field for more than 26 years. During this time, I was industrial commissioner 
of the Pere Marquette Railway until that railroad was merged with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Co. At that time, I was named general industrial com- 
missioner of the whole C. & O. system, a position I held until 1951 when I 
joined, with Cragin, Lang, Free & Co. 

I have been a member of the American Industrial Development Council for 
more than 26 years and helped found its regional counterpart, the Great Lakes 
States Industrial Development Council, serving as its first president. During 
my term of service with the Chesapeake & Ohio, I was a member of the Ameri- 
ean Railway Development Association, serving as president of that organization 
in 1946 and 1947, and since have been elected to honorary life membership. 
Presently, also, I am a member of the Society of Industrial Realtors, a national 
organization whose members collectively handle most of industrial plant sales 
and leases throughout the country. 

It generally is agreed in industrial location circles that industry is anxious, 
eager and willing to locate in a community where it can be happy, can prosper, 
live, and possibly expand. 
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Industry carries on a continual search for communities which have what they 
eonsider a favorable climate in which to live and do business. Industry wants, 
and has shown a strong desire to locate in smaller communities—communities 
that can provide facilities, services and a friendly, considerate and cooperative 
atmosphere in which it can thrive. It is a fact not generally accepted, or even 
known by many not directly engaged in the industrial development field, that 
industry is seeking a location in the right town— it could be yours—just as much 
as your community is seeking to attract that industry. 

Reputable industry, by past performances, has shown that it is willing, anxious 
and shares the resultant burdens brought about by its entrance in the com- 
munity—such as new schools, sewerage, highways and streets, water, fire and 
police protection, recreation, churches, ete., through taxes, assessments, con- 
tributions, and in other ways, provided a favorable business climate exists and 
is maintained. 

The industrial development field is highly competitive between areas and 
States as well as between communities within these areas and States. In other 
words, neighbors as well as strangers vie for new industries and the resultant 
additional employment and tax revenue. 

It also is my experience that obtaining sufficient funds to finance a building 
has been the simplest part in influencing a new and reliable industry to locate 
in any community where that industry is convinced that other factors, so im- 
portant in industrial location, are considered to be favorable. 

These proposed measures seem to start with the assumption that what is pre- 
venting these so-called “depressed areas”—and this designation is purely rela- 
tive, in my opinion—in attracting new industry, is, first of all, that someone 
lacks the money to expend to start a business, 

These measures attempt to cure the situation by providing this money out of 
the Federal Treasury—the Douglas bill provides $325 million and the Martin bill 
$50 million as initial appropriations—and no one knows how much higher it can 
or will go—to be parceled out by the Federal Government, in the form of out- 
right grants or loans with the hope of ultimate repayment—all this at a time 
when efforts are being made to reduce Federal governmental costs. 

Such legislation appears to treat the symptoms and not the disease. Evidence 
is lacking that opportunities for profitable employment of capital—anywhere iz 
the United States—is going begging because investors have spurned opportun: 
ties te put these funds to work in assisting any company to establish a new 
manufacturing, Wholesaiing or retailing facility which holds promise of a profit- 
abie operation. 

It is common knowileage among the imdustrial development fraternity thar 
to a large degree, decisions on where to sturt or expand a business are dictated 
by factors over which the community has little control—be it “depressed” or 
underprivileged as set forth and so designated in these bills. 

In this category come such fundamental factors as accessibility to raw ma- 
terials and markets, availability of power and water resources, transportation 
and transportation costs, equitable taxes, good local government, adequate 
sewerage systems, schools, streets and highways, availability of a good suitable 
and usable labor supply—all of which add up to what is accepted as the ingredi- 
ents of ‘‘a favorable business climate.” 

These proposed measures are most disturbing in that they propose to dupli- 
cate with public funds functions which already are being carried on with private 
initiative and private moneys. Industrial agents of the railroads, utilities, in- 
dustrial realtors, State and local chambers and area development organizations 
have and are spending large sums of money and great amounts of time in their 
respective areas to point out to leaders of the very towns these bills propose 
to assist (and in some cases even larger cities) that in order to attract an 
industry, the community must first have this favorable business climate we have 
mentioned above, and, in addition its residents must be conditioned and willing 
to accept the responsibilities that go along with establishment of a new industry 
in their area. 

Another factor of industrial development work, generally overlooked or ig- 
nored in the zeal of a community to attract a new enterprise, is that a new 
industry must fit into the general economic and social pattern of that com- 
munity. This factor has been and is being stressed continually to local com- 
munity leaders by recognized development agencies and their representatives. 

In industrial location there are certain fundamental facts of life and economic 
principles that must be taken into account. Any attempt to ignore these funda- 
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mental precepts or any attempt to force industry to locate in unnatural sur- 
roundings—either through special inducements of one kind or another by the 
Federal, State or local government, or through outright subsidy on the part of 
the Federal Government being proposed in this measure under consideration— 
ignores these basic laws of economics. The result will be either financial failure 
of the industry or a continuation of the subsidy to keep the industry alive and 
operating. 

In our considered opinion, the type of legislation under consideration is 
dangerous in that the Federal Government is getting out of its field and into 
competition with private enterprise when it attempts to further schemes or 
direct attempts to promote industrial growth of selected areas or towns. This 
leads to discrimination between areas, communities and even States, penalizing 
one community or area which has had enough initiative and determination to 
solve its own problems in favor of another which perennially looks to and 
depends upon a paternalistic Federal Government for the solution of problems 
which should be solved locally. 

The will to live and to grow and prosper is still paramount among people and 
communities. In my opinion there is, at the present time, sufficient public and 
private aid and assistance available to communities in their desire and effort 
to attract industry providing there exists such a local will—and providing that 
the community has the qualifications, and is ready to receive and assimilate 
such new industry. 

Superb examples of community initiative and of local solution, actually pull- 
ing the community up by its own bootstraps, can be found in the recent successes 
which have been reported by such “distressed” areas as Erie, Duluth, Scranton, 
Toledo, Woonsocket, Wilkes-Barre and Lawrence—and hundreds of others that 
have not been fortunate enough to be so deservedly publicized. 

These measures will bring about a condition in which industry in one area 
will be taxed to support its competition in another area—a case which could 
lead to the old fable of “killing the goose that lays the golden egg.” 

When our Nation was new, we were predominately agricultural in nature. 
We depended largely upon the products of the farms for our necessities. As 
we grew, and demands or markets increased, such products as were not imported 
were made in the kitchens of the farmers and householders—or in small shops. 

With the growth of population, demands and markets grew and industries 
expanded in size and numbers to produce these articles. Industry in turn, 
through research and private initiative, created new products and new methods 
for their production—all readily accepted by the public. This growth required 
new plants, new facilities—in fact this expansion has continued to a point 
which today has made us the greatest productive Nation on earth. 

This growth still is continuing and should be allowed to continue without 
these strange efforts to distort the natural laws of economics. 

We have every reason to believe that with our expanding population and 
the resultant expanding economy that industry will continue to grow and place 
new manufacturing or distributing operations in the areas economically entitled 
to receive such operations. 

Public support continues to grow for the Government’s policy of unfettering 
business, allowing it to follow normal channels and operate with reduced Gov- 
ernment competition and interference. This measure runs counter to that trend. 
Even though it calls for what some consider only a ‘‘small” budget for its initial 
operation, once “the foot gets in the door,” it is inevitable that funds for this 
operation will be expanded. You men who serve in the Congress know this 
better than any one else. 

In our considered opinion, any such program and resultant appropriation by 
the Federal Government is unnecessary and unwarranted. It should be denied 
especially since this activity is being done soundly by private capital where 
local conditions admit such development. This unfettered private system is 
the very core of our present thrilling growth and expansion. 

We respectfully recommend that this committee in its august deliberation 
on these bills—which affect the very fundamental precepts upon which our 
great Nation was founded—recognize the fact that the problems of industrial 
development should be considered as a local problem and not as a national 
problem, and that the entrance of the Federal Government into this field be 
denied. 
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NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1957. 
Hon. Josern S. CLarK, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CLARK: I am taking this means of urging a special provision in 
the legislation on housing to provide for a program of research in functional, 
long-lasting, and usable farm buildings—residences and service buildings—and 
in well-planned rural communities. 

Democratic government, we believe, is closely tied to widespread ownership 
of farmland and decent housing by the farm families of the Nation. We believe 
also that well-designed functional farm homes, well-planned rural communities, 
and low-cost service buildings can be a positive force for keeping farm families 
on the land, thereby making stronger the growth and development of family- 
type agriculture. 

We do not view farm housing research, farm housing credit, or better planned 
rural communities as the panacea to the farm problem. Realistically, we realize 
that good farm homes and service buildings and well-planned rural communities 
cost money which, no matter how liberal credit may be or how much the re- 
search, is available only through increased farm income. We have been and 
are intensely interested, however, in upgrading the quality, design, and livability 
of farm homes through a program of research and education. We are also 
cognizant of the need for research with respect to farm service buildings. In 
comparison to urban and city standards, building methods, building materials, 
and design are outdated in rural areas. 

We are of the opinion that research is needed in the whole area of rural com- 
munity development. In keeping with our interests in improving rural archi- 
tecture, we have conferred with a practicing architect, Mr. Eugene Sternberg, 
2364 East Third Avenue, Denver, Colo., whose work has been almost exclusively 
in rural areas. Because I am convinced that Mr. Sternberg’s approach to the 
matter of research in farm housing and in community development is sound, I 
am quoting directly from a statement he has sent me: 

“1. Within the Housing and Home Finance Agency, it seems that a new divi- 
sion should be established, which would have as its concern housing and plan- 
ning in farm areas and rural communities. This division’s task would be three- 
fold: Educational, which could be through traveling exhibitions of good work 
accomplished in different parts of the country, lectures, seminars and confer- 
ences in different regions, by qualified men whose heart and interest lies in the 
rural areas; the second aspect would be the establishment of mobile architectural 
and planning clinics in rural areas available at nominal cost to individual farm- 
ers, groups, and small communities. These clinics would be staffed with tech- 
nical and financial experts. The third aspect would be the building of experi- 
mental units in different parts of the country, completely furnished and available 
for exhibition. The division would also sponsor the preparation of complete 
architectural and engineering drawings of different types of housing for differ- 
ent regions, with such complete and simplified details that farmers could build 
all or part themselves with little experience. 

“The whole subject is a vastly neglected one: A field in which very few people 
with vision and experience are engaged. There are so many possibilities for 
improvement—e. g., the eStablishment of just one outstanding school of rural 
architecture and rural planning would be a good beginning and give status to 
this aspect of architectural practice. If $500,000 would be available every year 
to a school of that kind, a great deal could be accomplished. The graduates of 
such a school would be drawn from many rural areas, and would, I am sure, 
go back to their own regions to establish themselves as leaders in the field of 
housing and planning. 

“2. We have been in correspondence with almost all the agricultural experi- 
ment stations throughout the country. We found the most constructive results 
of the very extensive research they have undertaken have been published in 
1956, by the University of Illinois Press under the title of ‘Contemporary Farm- 
houses: Flexiplan 71204.’ This is the only example we have found so far which 
presents a beginning of modern thinking as applied to rural buildings. 

“Almost all the hundreds of pamphlets we have received from the other col- 
leges present no new thinking—merely very practical and accepted ways to 
construct usable but unimaginative buildings of all types needed on the farm. 
Too much time and energy have been spent surveying the minutest details of what 
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people think they need in the way of space for various activities and tasks. To 
finance more of the same kind of research, without creative and imaginative 
direction, would be of little value. 

“3. As very, very few of the competent architects, engineers, and city planners 
are working in rural areas, one of the important requirements for effective 
education and research in farm housing is the attraction of some really first- 
class personnel to undertake future projects, if they are to be channeled through 
the land-grant colleges. 

“4, Additional research is needed to determine the functional requirements 
of each type of building, to find means of reducing construction labor, and to 
test structures and materials to meet new and higher standards. All this to 
obtain more buildings for less money. We feel that what is needed is to create 
in different regions of the country an architecture which fits into the environ- 
ment, has some character and uniqueness, with an intimate and truly contem- 
porary feeling. This cannot be achieved thrrough the local lumber yards or 
through an inadequately staffed agricultural college. In most small communi- 
ties it is very difficult to achieve with the existing patern of financing.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture is making only restricted use of the funds avail- 
able for title V, rural housing loans under the Housing Act of 1949. Only $12.3 
million have been loaned as of March 22, 1957, with only 3 months left in the 
fiscal year. 

In order to liberalize the eligibility requirements for these loans, with the 
objective being to step up activity under the program, I urge amending the 
Housing Act of 1949 as follows: 

“The Housing Act of 1949 as amended, is amended as follows: 

“In subsection 501 (c) strike out the words ‘upon terms and conditions which 
he could reasonably be expected to fulfill’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘at an in- 
terest rate not in excess of the rate authorized under section 502 (a) of this 
title.’ ” 

Possibly this amendment will provide the leverage farm families need to ob- 
tain the kind of administration of the title V housing loan program which 
Congress envisioned when it passed the Housing Act of 1949 and when they 
appropriated $450 million in 1956 for use in making farm housing loans through 
June 30, 1951. 

Please accept my personal thanks for the interest and support you have given 
the title V housing loan program in the Senate Subcommittee on Housing. I 
appreciate deeply the support given last year by members of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee to the $450 million appropriation for farm housing 
loans under title V of the Housing Act of 1949. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES G. Patron, President. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE L. BELL, PRESIDENT, COMMITTEE FOR A NATIONAL ‘TRADE 
PoLicy 


Since the creation of this committee in September of 1953, it has steadfastly 
supported the Trade Agreements program and proposed legislation for the 
development of a constructive, liberalized trade policy in the national interest. 

However, we have always recognized that occasionally some industry could 
suffer injury from imports of competitive products, if tariffs on such products 
were lowered to any great extent. We believe, nevertheless, that there are many 
instances when it would be in the overall national interest to maintain such 
lower tariffs, although the domestic industry might be threatened with injury. 
When such cases arise, we have publicly recommended that the industry so af- 
fected should be given relief by making a readjustment in shifting to the pro- 
duction of some other commodity or commodities, rather than by resorting to 
the imposition of higher tariff protection. Increases in the rates of tariffs in 
effect amount to a continuing and more or less permanent subsidy which is paid 
by the consumers of the products involved in the form of higher prices. If the 
clear overall national interest calls for the continuing of an existing tariff, we 
believe the relief proffered by the Federal Government should be participation 
with State and local authorities in providing practical assistance in converting 
or readjusting the plant or plants affected, thus avoiding the imposition of a 
continuing burden on all consumers. 

If the threat of injury is clearly proved to be due to imports, the Federal 
Government therefore becomes responsible because it alone has the power of 
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determining tariff rates. There are literally hundreds of instances where 
companies have been faced with great difficulties, even in some cases complete 
shutdowns, by reason of technological changes or the disappearance of demand 
for a product, due to no mismanagement or fault of their own. In a great many 
such cases State, county, and city development boards have aided in bringing 
about moves of the plants to other localities or converting the existing plant 
to production of other commodities. It therefore seems logical that when the 
Federal Government, by its action in refusing to impose higher tariffs, contributes 
to the injury it should cooperate with local governments in such rehabilitation 
work. 

One of the members of the so-called Randall Commission, in the Commission’s 
report in 1954, recommended such readjustment assistance by the Federal Gov- 
ernment—and other members indicated sympathy with the idea of stating that 
the possibility of such action should be continually studied. In fact, within the 
past 3 years, a number of bills have been introduced in the Congress endorsing 
such a policy, and proposing different types of governmental machinery and pro- 
cedures for giving such relief. None of these bills have been reported out of 
committee, but there still exists strong support for some such measure. 

When bills similar to the ones before your committee were introduced in past 
sessions of the Congress to provide for relief in generally depressed areas, our 
committee concluded that it would be logical to incorporate in such a bill this 
proposal for Federa! assistance or relief in cases of industries depressed by rea- 
son of competition from imports. Such a procedure would avoid setting up a 
separate governmental agency to handle the infrequent cases of distress by reason 
of import competition. In fact, Mr. Charles P. Taft, general counsel for this 
committee, appeared at the hearings last year on those bills and proposed that 
such a section should be added to the bill. We still believe in the principles I 
have briefly summarized, and that the carrying out of such a plan should be in 
the hands of whatever agency might be designated by the Congress to administer 
assistance in generally depressed areas. 

However, since it is so late in this session of the Congress, it would be difficult 
to work out the details necessary in adding such a section to a bill, and we are 
not proposing action now on this matter by your committee. But we do want 
to go on record as believing that if a bill is enacted into law by the Congress, 
consideration of the proposal contained herein as an amendment be initiated in 
the next session of the Congress. In such case we intend to present the proposal 
in detail. 


RICHMOND, IND., April 11, 1957. 
Senator Dovue.as, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sir: The thousands of unemployed workers of his city are 100 percent 
in support of your position to debate the need of Federal aid to relieve economic 
distress in this area. 

Unemployed job seekers of this city are being forced to sell their homes at a 
great sacrifice and migrate to other cities in an attempt to find employment. 

We need rew manufacturing in Richmond now before Richmond becomes a 
ghost town International Harvester who employed 1,400 workers will be down 
for all time in about 1 month and the buildings are being offered for sale. 

Crosley Corp. of Aveo are operating with very few employees and once em- 
ployed 3,500 workers. It is true that Bucyrus Erie Co. will somewhat relieve a 
minor part of the tragic situation existing in this area. But this project being 
a year and half away does nothing to relieve the immediate problems being 
faced by the unemployed workers today. 

The unemployed workers of this city feel that Cincinnati, Dayton, and Indian- 
apolis have their own unemployment problems and a vast majority of workers 
own their own homes in Richmond and do not wish to be forced to leave this 
area in order to secure employment. The unemployed workers of this city wili 
bé very grateful for anything you can do to relieve the unemployment and hard- 
ships that now exist in this area and we hope that Senator Capehart and Con- 
gressman Harvey will give you all the assistance necessary to accomplish this 
humanitarian deed in service to the people of this community. 


EXEcUuTIVE Boarp, Loca, 1318, UAW-CIO, 
1509 North E Street, Richmond, Ind. 
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AntTi1e0, Wis., March 8, 1957. 
Hon. Joseru R. McCarrny, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


DearR SENATOR MoCarTuy: We, the undersigned city of Antigo, Wis., aldermen 
and members of the common council industrial committee, wish to submit the 
following statement relating to the hearings that are to be held shortly on bills 
for assistance to ‘unemployment distressed areas.” 

It is our opinion that the city of Antigo cannot be called an unemployed 
distress area even though we do have our share of unemployed people, especially 
since the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad shops and roundhouse have been 
discontinued. However, we do feel that every sincere and favorable considera- 
tion should be given to every bill which deals conservatively with unemployment 
in our country’s distressed and unemployed areas as designated by our Govy- 
ernment. 

Sincerely, 
Alderman RUuUSSELL Ross, 
Alderman Mark W. StTopparp, 
Alderman Mert H. DUNBAR, 
Alderman RUBEN A. KRAUSE, 
Chairman of City Council Industrial Comoinit 


Kenosua, W1s., March 13, 1957. 
Senator JosepH McCarray, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR McCartrHy: Thank you for your cooperation in response to my 
wire of January 24 regarding our local retail business slump, occasioned by the 
severe drop in employment, chiefly at American Motors Corp. (Nash). 

December Labor Market statistics showed in Kenosha in a class D condition: 

1. Job seekers in excess of job openings; expected to continue over next 4 
months. 

2. Ratio of unemployment 6.0 to 8.9 percent. (I personally doubt this low 
figure). 

3. Agricultural declining employment levels next 2 to 4 months. 

4. Current or anticipated labor surplus not due primarily to seasonal factors. 

Unfortunately, we in Kenosha have been in a surplus area not only in 1956 
but also in 1954, at which time I contacted you similarly by wire. Only in 1955 
did we enjoy a breathing spell. 

The Milwaukee Journal of March 7 reported that although general State con- 
ditions in January were up to 1.5 percent, Kenosha conditions: ‘‘Production 
workers, 11,500, down 5.3 percent from December and off 38.7 percent from 
January 1956. “Unemployment benefit check in January was 111,718. This 
represented an increase of 45.9 percent over December and 30.8 percent over 
January 1956. 

Another recent Kenosha Evening News article referred to Government pur- 
chases, a situation that would aid Kenosha via American Motors Corp. Con- 
gressman Reuss, Milwaukee, told the House Appropriations Committee that the 
present limit of $1,350 should be raised to at least $1,550 to give independent 
auto manufacturers like American Motors a fair chance to bid for Government 
business. Ford and General Motors have been practically the only bidders. 
Romney of American Motors stated price limitation was the important factor 
preventing us from obtaining a greater share of Government business. 

Locally, we are searching for additional industry. Bong Airfield promises 
to aid materially when its gets under way. We are also trying to get Carthage 
College to relocate here and we are progressing with our harbor plans to get 
some industry moving through our port. The 1957 State legislature passed the 
bill which we started at the Federal level to remove our Pike Creek and put it 
into the hands of the city for a parking development project. We are awaiting 
the Governor’s signature. That would make a good Federal project (possibly 
urban rehabilitation). 

Bills S. 14338, S. 964, and S. 104, all for aid to areas that are suffering surplus 
unemployment, appear to be assistance in the right direction, but of course 
what we need are Government orders that can proceed here in Kenosha by 
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American Motors Corp. and other local industrial plants to recreate a condition 
of stability and prosperity. 
All your efforts will be appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 
GEORGE M. Epstetn, President. 


KELLER FOuNDRY Co., 
Knoaville, Tenn., March 23, 1957. 
The SENATE BANKING COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: May I with all respect but with all possible vehemence protest 
passage of the S. 964. 

What we most need is Government out of private business, not more in it. 
Report says the Federal Government now operates 700 businesses that should 
be privately operated. On this operation $10 billion a year has been lost since 
1948. Senators, please tell me why? 

People who want jobs will go where the jobs are. The taxpayers are not able 
to carry the jobs to them. This to me is about the most preposterous suggestion 
of all New Dealism. 

There is always talk of doing something for small business. One-third of 
office expense of my company is in collecting money, keeping records, and mak- 
ing reports to the Government. If you would leave us alone, we would not 
need any help. 

I consider Mr. Eisenhower’s budget an absolute reversal of any preelection 
retrenchment talk. “Our economy.” What economy? Where? This budget 
should be cut 12% percent right across the board and then it will be above the 
promise for 1958 by Mr. Eisenhower of $60 billion. 

With best wishes for a better Government—about ‘arf the size at ’arf the cost, 
I am, 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. KELLER. 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA., Mareh 12, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Banking Committee, Washington, D. C.: 

According to press reports Senator Neely in testifying before your committee 
has characterized Mercer County, among others in West Virginia, as depressed to 
the point of demoralization and eligible for some sort of Federal assistance. 
I have lived in Mercer County for more than 40 years and know that the distin- 
guished Senator is badly mistaken. Such representations, while undoubtedly 
made in good faith, are so erroneous as to insult the resourcefulness and suffi- 
ciency of our splendid people. I assure you that no Federal assistance is needed 
or desired in our community. 

GEORGE RICHARDSON, Jr. 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA., March 14 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Banking Committee, Washington, D. C.: 


I am informed your committee has received reports to the effect Mercer County, 
W. Va., is depressed and eligible for some kind of Federal assistance. I would 
Suggest investigation survey of actual facts. Conditions reasonably sound and 
good. Reports to the contrary undoubtedly on misrepresentation and without 
knowledge of true conditions. I know of no real need for Federal assistance. 

E. G. OTEY. 
GREATER WILKES-BARRE INDUSTRIAL FUND, INC., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., March 6, 1957. 
Hon. Paut H. Dove as, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR Dovetas: It was with great interest that we find you have 


again submitted area redevelopment bill S. 964. I had the pleasure of appearing 
before your committee in support of this bill last year. While I do not have 
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anything that would be beyond what I testified to at that time, if you feel that 
my appearance before your committee would be helpful, I will certainly be happy 
to appear before such a committee. 

You can be assured that you will have our continued support of this legislation 
and our Congressman, Daniel Flood, knows that it is of the greatest interest to 
us and to his constituents. I understand that Senator Clark is also a cosponsor 
of this bill and has assured us of his firm support. 

We are also making known to Senator Martin our feelings and are urging his 
support of this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM QO. Sworn, President. 


|The original copy of this letter, written by Mrs. Edith Warke, 
70 Carey Street, Ashley, Pa., is on file in the office of Min Lurye 
Matheson, manager, Wyoming Valley District, ILGWU, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. ] 


DEAR MIN: Maybe this letter will reach you as my phone calls didn’t, although 
I understand that you must be quite busy. I don’t think you would ignore anyone 
on purpose or I don’t know Min. We worked so hard with you during the last 
big strike. I just know you wouldn’t disregard anyone when they needed help. 
Well, here I am needing just that. I just don’t know where or how to begin. 

At our last meeting you discussed women working in factories to make a 
livelihood, which I have been doing for the past 3 years, and I must say it is no 
picnic to keep a household going. I always thought that was a man’s job but 
these last 3 years proved different. Since my husband was laid off from the 
mines 3 years ago he just can’t seem to hit on a job. Oh, sure he could get a job 
for 75 cents an hour but with all the new industry that came into this valley 
don’t you think a man should earn at least $1.25 to start with? Everywhere he 
goes for a job it’s “Only experienced wanted.” Well, how in the is a man 
to get experienced if that place won’t give a man who only knows how to dig 
coal and shovel it a chance. Maybe you can help me solve my problem. 

He has filled out applications in each new plant that came into the valley. He 
could go back into the mines now, but some years ago he had rheumatic fever, and 
I thought this is a good reason for him to stay out of the mines. 

You know, Min, not too long ago I read that article in one of the magazines 
about the city of Wilkes-Barre women working in faetories while husbands 
stay home and wait to collect the pay. It sure makes you feel like a heel ; but let’s 
face it, that is the God’s honest truth not only in my case but a lot of other 
women are faced with the same problems. 

Why don’t we leave this valley like many others have done? Why should we 
run away from the valley that we were born and reared in and where we have 
our homes? We love it here but what kind of a future has a person here? I 
have a son who is just about ready to graduate. What is here for him? The 
“mines”? My family is all on the west coast now. We could go there too, but I 
just can’t understand why we should. 

They are bringing in thousands of refugees from Hungary and placing them 
in jobs when our own people can’t get work. Why, Min? I just can’t grasp it. 
Maybe you have some explanation. 

Maybe you think I’m just a crackpot, but I’m for real. I am a presser in one 
of the shops. Well, Min, if you can help me, call me or drop me a few lines. 
I’ll be waiting either way—I hope you can help me and a lot of other women like 
myself. I’m not complaining about my employer for he sure is a wonderful boss. 
I’m just putting some of my thoughts on paper. Maybe they will do some good. 

Respectfully, 


P. S.—I guess I’m just a tired presser. 


STATEMENT BY JOSEPH E. Brapy, DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATION, INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL, SOFT DRINK, AND DISTILLERY WORKERS /OF 
America, AFL-CIO 


I welcome the opportunity to present this statement on behalf of the Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, and Distillery 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO, to the committee. 
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The problem of acute unemployment in many areas of our country is daily 
prought to the attention of the officers of our union by the members we represent 
at the collective bargaining table. Although brewing and bottling establishments 
are increasingly serving regional, and even national markets, often these enter- 
prises are still basically geared to meeting local needs. Thus, when an area 
becomes depressed, our members who serve in local breweries and bottling estab- 
lishments are adversely affected. 

Many opponents of legislation to supply Federal funds to redevelop depressed 
areas callously say, “Let the people in these areas handle their own problems.” 
They then cite examples of a number of communities which have performed mir- 
acles of redevelopment. We have nothing but praise for communities which 
have taken the initiative in the fight for survival, but the “proof of the pudding 
is in the eating.” In spite of their self-help program, not a single community 
has been able to raise the level of employment up to the previous standards which 
they enjoyed. 

Other opponents of Federal aid simply say, “Let the workers seek employment 
elsewhere.” They really believe that it is “the American way” for industry to 
pull up stakes, move elsewhere, and leave a community to die. 

It is hard to believe that in this enlightened age such thinking still exists. We 
know that it is impossible for our Nation to allow large sections of workers and 
their families to pull up stakes, lose homes, savings, etc., to follow where industry 
calls. What guaranty do they have that they will not be condemned to the life 
of wanderers, moving again and again at the whim of industry? 

Another major problem of the industrially displaced is age. Many of these 
workers are over 40 years of age and it is a standard practice of many firms to 
deny employment to this group. 

A majority of the workers in these depressed communities have skills acquired 
through years of training. It is hard to believe that this wealth of experience 
will continue to be wasted and these workers and their families condemned to 
a life on relief, a burden rather than an asset to the country. 

We are happy that the administration is aware of the great need for redevelop- 
ing the depressed areas and has intrdouced a bill, 8. 1433, for the purpose of 
redevelopment. However, we note that the bill provides no funds for public 
facility loans and we believe that this is vital to redevelopment. 

The Douglas bill, S. 964, provides for $75 million in Federal funds for public 
facility loans and $50 million for grants for this purpose. Many communities. 
need better water supplies, sewage systems, better roads, etc., in order to attract 
new industry. 

The Douglas bill provides for $200 million in Federal loans for industrial 
and rural development, and loans should equal up to 75 percent of the total 
project costs. The Administration bill only provides for $50 million for loan pur- 
poses, and loans could equal a maximum of 35 percent of project costs. 

For these reasons and others, the International Union of United Brewery,. 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, and Distillery Workers of America, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, re- 
spectfully requests a favorable report on the Douglas bill, S. 964. 

We are all concerned about the economie well-being of all of the people of the- 
United States. Both the Democratic and the Republican Parties are pledged to 
support legislation to brighten up the darkened areas of our country. We believe 
that this Congress will take speedy action on this legislation and bring hope 
to thousands of American families. 


RHovE ISLAND STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Providence, R. I., March 12, 1957. 
Senator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
321 Senate Office Building Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR GREEN: I note in the local press that Senator Douglas is holding 
hearings on depressed areas. 

Do you feel that an appearance by a spokesman for this federation or a letter 
or some other action would be advantageous for the relief of such areas as Rhode 
Island? If you think there is anything we can do which you feel may help this 
situation, please let us know. Unemployment in Rhode Island is on the increase 
and we need some aid. 
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I am well aware of the work our congressional delegation is doing in trying 
to have work funeled into this area also the efforts on foreign imports and other 
matters. 

If possible, we would like to help. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwin C. Brown, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rhode Island State Federation of Labor. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, 
Carbondale, Ill., March 16, 1957. 
Hon. PAuL H. DovuG.Las, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am in receipt of your congressional bill S. 964 and your kind 
letter informing us of the hearings held in this regard. 

I note by local news items that two of the gentlemen from our area intend to 
personally testify at the hearings in this regard; therefore, I feel that it would 
not be necessary for me to repeat their testimony. 

I am certain that a recent blow to our industrial efforts will be of interest to 
you which I feel has a direct connection to your bill. For the past 9 months the 
industrial section of our department has been working with the Nation’s second 
largest luggage manufacturer to locate him in the community of Cairo, Ill. After 
the many months of negotiations, the president of this organization decided that 
Cairo would be the correct location. After moving much of his equipment, send- 
ing two of his men from his main plant in Seattle, Wash., and purchasing a 
home for his superintendent, this manufacturer and his plant were spirited away 
to another State. 

Through the power of dollars the competing community and State of Helena, 
Ark., were able to offer a building of approximately 30,000 square feet for ap- 
proximately $15,000 and allowed the manufacturer $5,000 for moving costs. 
This same building would have cost our people in southern Illinois approximately 
$150,00, an amount which they could not raise immediately. Because of the time 
element in connection with the manufacturer’s product and the ridiculously low 
cost for such a building in the other State, the president of the company felt 
he had no alternative but to pick up and move. Had our people in this econom- 
ically depressed area been armed with the aids of this bill, 500 more people would 
have been eventually employed, not only relieving the subsidization to such an 
area but actually developing more dollars in taxes for the Government. 

I sincerely hope that you shall be finally successful in your most consistent 
attempt to aid our southern Dlinois communities. 

Again offering my services in any way possible, with best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoBERT S. HENDERSON, 
Industrial Consultant. 


GREAT FALLS, Mont., March 4, 1957. 
Hon. PAuL DouG.Las, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirk: I wish to express my approval of Senate bill 964 (the Douglas de- 
pressed areas bill). It highlights an increasing American problem—that of 
regions suffering continuous “hard times” alongside of regions of prosperity— 
and it points the way to a solution. 

In Montana we are favorably impressed with those provisions which open a 
way for industrial development among Indian tribes and in Indian areas. 

Hill 57, Great Falls’ Indian shantytown, has grown in population since we 
discovered over 300 people living there permanently in 1955. Industrial devel- 
opment on the reservations will provide employment for many Indians who 
would otherwise be pushed into a shrinking market for unskilled labor in the 
cities of Montana. 


Sincerely yours, 
RicHakp A, CHARLES. 
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Taos CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Taos, N. Mez., April 1, 1957. 
Senator Paut H. DouGLas, 
Senate Offices, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR DouGias: Thank you for your letter of February 26, 1957, and 
enclosures. I have been in Mexico on vacation, so please pardon the delay 
in replying. 

We are very glad to know that you are again introducing the area develop- 
men bill, and want you to know that we are all as much interested in this legisla- 
tion as we were last year. We promise you that we shall do all that we can to 
further its passage. The need in Taos County for such legislation is just as urgent 
as it was last year. 

The report I made to your committee on March 28, 1956, is equally applicable 
to conditions in Taos County today. My statement is covered in the published 
report, page 994, part II of the Hearings Before the Subcommittee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, United States Senate, 84th Congress, 2d session, on 8. 2663. 

I shall review that report and present conditions at an early date, and if there 
is anything that I can add, I shall forward it to you. Because of our financial 
condition in the county there seems little chance that I will be able to appear 
before your committee this year, but we want you to know that we certainly 
appreciate your efforts in evaluating this much-needed legislation. 

Cordially yours, 
L. F. Corram, 
Chairman, Taos County Economic Development Committee. 


PopE-HARDIN FARM BUREAU, 
Golconda, Ill., March 4, 1957. 
Senator PAuL A. DOUGLAS, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR DouGLas: We have your letter and the enclosed S. 964. 

We are vitally concerned with the Pope-Hardin County situation and wish to 
submit the following information which we feel will be of value in the attempts 
to assist depressed areas. 

In January 1957 we had a very thorough census of our county and at the 
present time the rural community has 3,309 and Golconda 891. In Hardin County 
the census of 1954 showed 7,000 people. Both counties are decreasing very 
rapidly due to unemployment, and the area redevelopment, Senate bill 964, we 
believe, will help tremendously. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES W. DuRFEE, President. 





AMERICAN PAPER & PULP ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y., April 17, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: We are submitting this letter to the Subcommittee 
on Production and Stabilization and to the full Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the Senate, in lieu of personal appearance before the subcommittee, to 
express our views in opposition to bills such as S. 964, S. 104, and S. 1433, the 
so-called area redevelopment bills. 

The pulp and paper industry of this country is of the opinion that legislation 
of this type would result in placing the Federal Government in a position where, 
for all practical purposes, it would be operating business in competition with 
private enterprise. Where there is legitimate need for the construction of a 
plant or factory, private capital is not lacking for the development of economi- 
cally sound ventures. Our own industry, and indeed all industry today, is em- 
barked upon heavy capital investment programs which are designed to increase 
production and which have as a corollary the increased employment of workers. 

Also, the many examples of local community endeavors cooperatively under- 
taken by industry, labor, and the public, have succeeded in attracting new in- 
dustry into temporarily depressed areas. This development has been enhanced 
in many instances through the action of municipal governments which have 
provided legitimate inducements at the local level. 
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It is difficult for us to understand the need for this potentially vast expendi- 
ture of Federal funds at a time of nationwide record prosperity. Furthermore, 
the enactment of such legislation would hardly be in keeping with the very de- 
sirable aim of stabilizing, or indeed lowering, an already swollen Federal 
budget. The authorization of expenditures called for by these various bills 
seems to us to be a poor answer to the widespread clamor for reduced Federal 
spending. We, therefore, request the Production and Stabilization Subcom- 
mittee and the Senate Banking and Currency Committee not to report S. 964, 
S$. 104, S. 1433, or other bills of similar intent. 
Very truly yours, 
EK. W. TINKER, Executive Secretary. 


UNITED STEEL WoRKERS, District 19 CONFERENCE—RESOLUTION No. 6 


Whereas there are many areas in the State of Pennsylvania and district 19 
of the United Steelworkers of America, including the Clearfield-DuBoise area, 
where we are now meeting, where there is widespread unemployment, due to the 
closing down of mines and plants so that they are known as distress areas; and 

Whereas there is pending in the Congress of the United States a bill known 
as the Douglas-Flood redevelopment bill, which provides for extensive assist- 
ance and loans to such areas to rehabilitate them and assist them to redevelop 
old and new industrial projects and thus provide employment in such areas 
without taking industry away from other areas; and now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates to the 20th Annual Conference of District 19 
of the United Steelworkers of America representing 120 local unions having 
a membership of 40,000 in 1314 counties of western Pennsylvania wholeheartedly 
endorse this program and urge their Representatives in Washington to do 
everything in their power to assure its passage; and be it further 

Resolved, That the delegates present at this conference request their local 
unions to pass similar resolutions and to forward them to their United States 
Congressmen and Senators to assure the passage of such legilation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to President Dwight D. 
Kisenhower, Senators Joseph Clark and Edward Martin, and to all Members 
of the Congress of the United States representing the territory comprising 
district 19 and to the Washington representatives of the United Steelworkers 
of America, the industrial union department of the AFL-CIO and the committee 
on political education with the request to assure the passage of this legislation. 

Resolution adopted: District 19, 20th annual conference, April 27, 1957, 
Du Bois, Pa. 


WABASH VALLEY INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, 
Clinton, Ind., May 10, 1957. 
Hon. PAaut H. DouGLas, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR DouGLas: I appreciate receiving a copy of your bill, pertaining 
to Area Redevelopment Act, Nos. S. 2663 and S. 964, which this organization 
is very much interested in. 

Vermillion County, Ind., is in the critical unemployment, Terre Haute area, 
which has been on this listing since 1951 and more so now, due to the Atomic 
Energy Commission closing their heavy-water plant, and the Army Ordnance 
closing the Wabash River Ordnance Works, making over 1,200 more jobless. 

In November of last year, the unemployment reached to 20 percent and this 
layoff will raise this to 40 percent, leaving only around 400 jobs in the county, 
with a population of 21,000, and the layoff of these 2 Government plants will affect 
41 communities in Indiana and 20 in Illinois. 

The organization protested this closing to our Senators, and Representative 
in Congress as well, as we attended hearings in Washington, D. C., January 15 
and 16, before the Army Ordnance and the Atomic Energy Commission and 
our report of protest went to hearings of the task force of the Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee of the Commtitee on Armed Services, United States 
Senate. 

This organization has been advertising the Wabash Valley as excellent sites 
for private industries, but up to this date none have seen fit to consider the 
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locations we have submitted, but we are still making every effort to locate some 
industry that will be able to make employment for this 1,200 experienced 
workmen. 

We have been promised, by both the Army Ordnance and Atomic Energy, to 
be given first priority on any new developments and also to mention this area 
to private industry, if the occasion arises. 

The Area Development Department from the Department of Commerce has 
been here three times since September of 1956, and they give this area the 
second highest unemployment rating in the United States. 

We want you to know that we are back of this bill and we will help in any 
way possible for its passage, as we feel it will give us the help that is needed. 

We will appreciate your consideration and help. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND B. MEDLOocK, President. 


KAYFoRD, W. VA., April 24, 1957. 
Hon. PAut H. DouG.Las, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Sik and HONORABLE SENATOR DouGias: I am writing you in regards to 
the Senate Bill 964, which you are the author of it. I am a retired coal miner 
of 50 years underground work and 70 years old this coming June 17. Born in 
Kentucky June 17, 1887. Well, I have been here in the West Virginia coalfields 
since 1909, and I know what is going on here in the coalfields. There is around 
2,000 coal miners here in the State of West Virginia who are out of employ- 
ment. Several hundred of them here on Calvin Creek and about 3,500 miners 
unemployed in Kanawha County, Charleston, county seat, and most of these 
unemployed miners are in age from 45 to 58 or 60 years of age and can’t get no 
kind of work, and have drawn out all the unemployment benefits they are 
entitled to under the present laws, yet these unemployed miners and their 
families have just as much right to live as any American has to live and yet 
our great Government has let enter into our grand free country thousands 
of displaced people come over here and they put them in good homes and find 
them good employment. Of course they have the same right to live as our 
own people. 

But the Bible tells us that charity begins at home, so I sure hope and pray 
that our Government will soon do something for our own unemployed people, 
don’t you? 

I am sure that you are a real man and one of the best Democrat Senators 
the people of Illinois ever sent there to Washington, and I am sure they are 
proud and thankful of you. I have been a Democrat all my life, and I am very 
proud of it. Most of our miners who are unemployed mostly try to live on 
the Government commodities that are issued to the unemployed people of the 
U. S. A., but they can’t live on these commodities alone as now they only get 
cheese and dried milk, flour and cornmeal, and sometimes dried beans. So 
you must know there are plenty of people going hungry in our free Americ: 
through no fault of their own. So you can see why it is most necessary for our 
Government officials there in Washington to do something now. Not next year 
or the years to follow, but it is sure time to act now while it means everything 
to these good people who can’t get work at any price. They are too old to 
employ so they tell them. For most industries now have age limits, some 40, 
others 45 years, so you see what a man in that age bracket is like. 

There will have to be something done soon as it can be done to keep these 
good, loyal Americans from slowly starving to death. I am sure, dear Senator 
Douglas, you will do your part. If I live I am going to write to these other 
Senators who are on the Banking and Currency Committee if I ean do so. This 
is my first letter. 

And may God bless and protect you always. 

Iam, 

Respectfully, 
CaRL RUNYON. 
91201—57—pt. 1—44 
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STATEMENT OF Rosert H. MOLLOHAN, FORMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS, First 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, my name is Robert H. Mollohan. 
I am a resident of Fairmont, W. Va., located in the First Congressional District 
which I had the privilege of representing in the 83d and 84th Congresses. 

I very greatly appreciate the opportunity extended to me to make this state- 
ment and to urge your favorable consideration of S. 964 which, if enacted, would 
be of inestimable benefit to my community. 

Let me tell you the story of Follansbee. 

You will not find Follansbee mentioned in any of the surplus labor area 
reports issued by either the United States Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security, or the United States Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. You have to live in Follansbee to know what is happening in 
this small city—population, 4,435—which is situated in Brooke County, on the 
banks of the Ohio River, in that long finger of West Virginia that points due 
north, toward the industrial centers of Pittsburgh, Detroit, and, a little to the 
west, Chicago. 

But for all its diminutive size, Follansbee made the Wall Street Journal and 
the New York Times a few years ago. 

In August 1954, the news broke that a New York financier had bought the 
Follansbee Steel Corp.—lock, stock, and barrel—and in turn had entered into 
an agreement to sell the steel plant, the heart, sinews, and lifeblood of the city, 
to Republic Steel which planned to dismantle the plant and ship its equipment 
to Republic’s own plant in Gadsden, Ala. 

Consternation broke over the small city at this news. Follansbee lived by 
reason of that steel plant. It grew up around it. Incorporated in 1906, it took 
its name from the Follansbee family that founded the corporation, built the 
steel plant and, in large part, controlled its destiny. 

Now that the steel plant was to be gutted, Follansbee was doomed to become 
a ghost town. Not just the employees of the steel plant, but the entire popula- 
tion—the local druggist, the corner grocer, the bank and its employees—every- 
body would suffer. For Follansbee is a one-industry town. 

Citizens committees were formed—to try to buy and save the plant—to appeal 
to the Governor—and to call on their Senators and Representative in Congress 
for aid. Finally a reprieve was granted, when Mr. Cyrus Eaton stepped into the 
picture and successfully negotiated to take over the plant and operate it for a 
period of 3 years. 

I wish that this little story could have a happier ending than seems possible 
at this moment. But Follansbee’s reprieve is nearly over and all is not going 
well at the steel plant. It is presently operating only 2 days a week, the towns- 
people are suffering genuine hardship, and Follansbee is indeed one of the 
depressed areas Senator Douglas’ bill is designed to aid. 

Yet Follansbee’s experience is not vastly different from other areas of the 
country—from Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Lowell, Mass., and Amsterdam, N. Y., 
for example—where the movement of a single industry out of the community 
technological change or changing markets have caused unemployment and hard 
times. 

You hear a great deal of talk about the prosperity and high level of employ- 
ment that prevails in the United States today. But we in West Virginia are 
not impressed by all these beautiful statistics. For in our State, one out of every 
four persons lives in communities classified by the United States Department 
of Labor in euphemistic Washington language as “areas with substantial labor 
surplus.” 

In simple English, this means that at least 6 percent of the labor force in 
these communities is unemployed. In plain English, it means that no less 
than 6*percent of all the people of these areas, who have to work in order to 
eat, are seeking said cannot find jobs. It means that many families are living 
in want and deprivation. 

In my hometown of Fairmont, W. Va., 7 percent of the total civilian labor 
force was unemployed as of March 1957, according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor figures. This is a slight improvement over the corresponding 
period in 1954 when the near-depression figure of 13.6 percent unemployed was 
registered. 

This improvement, such as it is, is due to the recovery in the coal industry 
upon which the greater part of Fairmont’s economy, and Marion County’s, 
depend. But the fact must be faced that employment in this area has not kept 
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pace with the improved condition of its basic industry, coal mining. Nor, 
with the increased mechanization of the mines, is it ever likely to. 

Thousands of families whose men, from fathers to sons, have traditionally 
worked in the mines, will never send their boys underground again. And while 
this is not to be regretted, nevertheless, new industries, new job opportunities, 
and retraining of the labor force must be undertaken if Fairmont and other 
communities in the First Congressional District of West Virginia—indeed, if 
West Virginia itself—are to share in the general national prosperty. 

Now we hear a lot of talk these days about self-help. There is, let me assure 
you, no civic apthy—no lack of initiative and private enterprise—in any of 
these communities. No effort is being spared to attract new industries and 
to start new industries. 

But sufficient capital is not available to finance undertakings of a size which 
would substantially reduce unemployment or to develop those industrial sites 
and offer those other inducements which would attract new industries to move 
into the area from other localities—even if these other localities did not stren- 
uously object, as a former Governor of West Virginia disconcertingly discovered. 

In any event, this later means of relieving unemployment by moving indus- 
tries from one community to another would seem to me to be merely a matter 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul—of relieving one area of labor surplus only to create 
another, except of course where such migrations take place from centers of 
heavy industrial concentration. 

Nor am I at all certain that developing industrial sites, offering tax exemp- 
tions and similar inducements provides an adequate answer to the problems of 
the depressed area. Much depends upon the character and permanency of the 
industries attracted and it is a moot question whether outside capital and ab- 
sentee ownership does not too frequently take away the community’s natural 
resources without leaving compensatory benefits in their stead. 

On the other hand, local initiative alone is not enough to solve these problems 
as the instances of Follansbee, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, and Lowell, Mass., would 
seem to indicate. Outside help is needed and there is nowhere from which this 
help can come—save from the Federal Government. 

The bill which Senator Douglas has introduced, S. 964, would seem therefore 
to be a first right step in this direction and that is why I most respectfully urge 
this subcommittee to report it favorably. Although, at the same time, I would 
warn you that it provides neither a cure-all nor even half the answer to the 
problem of our depressed areas and the chronic unemployment which is at once 
the persistent cause and effect of such depression 

There is just one other point that I would like to make in justification of 
your support of S. 964. 

In all of West Virginia, there is strong and mounting opposition to continued 
foreign aid. Wherever you travel throughout the State, the same question is 
asked: “Why should we continue to send billions to help the underdeveloped 
countries of the Middle East and bear the burden of too high taxes to pay for 
this foreign aid, when some of those billions are so desperately needed to aid 
our own depressed areas and underprivileged people?” 

To which, gentlemen, I would like to add a question of my own: “If we cannot 
solve our Own depressed area problems, how are we to help other nations to 
solve theirs? If we cannot afford the Federal assistance that will relieve the 
hardships of unemployment, want, and deprivation here at home, how many 
billions can we afford indefinitely to pour down the bottomless wells of the 
Middle East and other areas of the world—with no clear end in sight?” 

Let me assure you that I am no isolationist. I believe that wherever the help 
of this country is needed—wherever this help can serve to stave off communism 
abroad—we must give that help to the fullest extent of our resources. The 
American people have done this uncomplainingly and even overgenerously for 
a long while now. 

It is not unreasonable that they are becoming restive under the burden or 
that they would like to see some of this aid money spent to benefit our own 
communities so that in this land of opportunity there can be equal opportunity 
and equal prosperity for all. 

May I venture to hope that as you consider the final action which you will 
take on the legislation now before you—you will keep this thought in mind? 
Thank you. 
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INDIANA STATE CHAMBER OF COM MERCE, 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 25, 1957. 
Senator Paut H. DouGLas, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Production and Stabilization, Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Dovucitas: We wish to have recorded, for consideration by 
members of the subcommittee of which you are chairman, the objections of the 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce to the proposed “depressed areas” legisla- 
tion repreesnted by S. 964:and'S. 1483. 

We do not believe that the granting of special Federal subsidies to local areas 
constitutes either a proper function of the Federal Government or a proper use 
of Federal tax funds. Furthermore, we doubt seriously that such legislation, 
if enacted, would accomplish even a small part of the economic rehabilitations 
expected of it. 

A local area may become economically depressed for one or more of a number 
of very real reasons. Whatever the basic cause of the economic ills of a given 
community may be, it usually is a cause that can be overcome only through 
the initiative and efforts of people of the community. Artificial Federal financ- 
ing subsidies that ignore the real cause of the troubles of the community will 
tend to create lethargy, rather than initiative, among the people of the com- 
munity in their efforts to solve their problems. 

In both S. 964 and S. 1433, conditions for the granting of loans include (1) 
that the funds requested for a particular industrial redevelopment project are 
not otherwise available on reasonable terms, and (2) that there is a reason- 
able expectation of the repayment of the Federal funds to be advanced. It 
Seems to us that these two conditions, taken together, illustrate one of the 
principal weaknesses typical of Federal subsidizing efforts of this kind. 

If the project had a sound econmic foundation, funds would be available from 
private sources on reasonable terms. Hence, it would appear that the Federal 
loans could be made only if the redevelopment project did not possess a normal 
expectation of being a sound investment. But, at the same time, there must be 
“a reasonable expectation of repayment” of the Federal loan. Is it contemplated 
that, in the actual administration of such legislation, one or the other of these 
two conditions would have to be slighted ? 

From a broad standpoint, we believe that this proposed legislation represents 
further expansion of Federal powers and jurisdiction that already have been 
expanded to far for the proper functioning of our form of government. We feel 
that the Federal Government should not undertake to reward some communi- 
ties, at the expense of others, for having done a poor job in creating and main- 
taining conditions that attract industries and jobs. We visualize that gross 
inequities and discriminations would be unavoidable under this proposed legis- 
lation. 

Furthermore, the current, inflated Federal budget is in no condition to assume 
added obligations. 

On April 15 of this year a statement on the “depressed areas” bills was sub- 
mitted to your subcommittee by Robert P. Lee, as spokesman for the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. This statement outlined facts as to the 
relatively small and changing scope of localized unemployment, analyzed weak- 
nesses of a Federal program of the type that would be established by the pend- 
ing bills, and described positive industrial redevelopment programs that are 
being carried out successfully, on a statewide or local basis, in many parts of 
the country. 

The Indiana State Chamber of Commerce wishes to subscribe to the substance 
of Mr. Lee’s statement. 

Sincerely yours, 
JacK REICH. 


SouTH CAROLINA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Columbia, 8. C., April 19, 1957. 


Senator Paut H. Dova.as, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR DovuGtas: During the past week the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee has heard testimony on S. 964 and S. 1433, which are designed 
to provide Federal aid to areas deemed to be in the “depressed unemployment” 
category. 
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We respectfully call your attention, and that of the committee, to the following 
section from the current statements of policy of the South Carolina Sate Chamber 
of Commerce: 

“Assistance to unemployment areas: The chamber is opposed to any Federal 
action assisting chronic unemployment by the allotment of Government contracts 
or any other discriminatory measures. This would be unfair to other areas 
which have, by their own efforts, made themselves attractive to industry. Local 
areas should be able to maintain industrial welfare on their own initiative with- 
out Federal aid or interference.” 

We have found in this State that we can “do it ourselves,” and we trust that 
you will not think it egotistical if I tell you that we are proud of what has been 
accomplished in South Carolina. We have a State research, development, and 
planning board which has been instrumental in attracting a variety of new 
industries. Local development groups, banks, the power companies and rail- 
roads are working in the same direction—quite successfully,I might say. The 
obvious rejoinder to this is, of course, that such organizations have a selfish 
intent. But we, in turn, see nothing wrong with this, because they only reap 
benefits to the degree that our communities and their citizens reap them. 

But, more importantly, we feel strongly that any undesirable situation is best 
corrected at the source. If a community is “depressed,” then who are in a better 
position to do something about the situation than the very people most intimately 
affected. Again, what better insurance is there for the success of an undertaking 
than the sincere interest of those immediately concerned? 

For the record, we believe that our citizens would prefer to attain economic 
goals in the manner that has been found appropriate for South Carolina. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN S. LINTON, President. 

Senator Dougias. The committee will recess until further call is 
made by the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, subject to 
the call of the chairman. 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 8, 1957 


Untrrep STates SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRODUCTION AND STABILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room 301, Senate Office 
Building, at 10 a. m., Senator Paul H. Douglas, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding. 

Present : Senators Douglas, Capehart, and Bush. 

Also present: Senators Flanders, and Representatives Brooks Hays 
and Forand. 

Senator Doveias. We are very much honored in having as our first 
witness this morning Congressman Forand, from Rhode Island, the 
ranking majority member of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. He is very much interested in this problem of area redevelop- 
ment and has worked effective ly to deal with this situation for a num- 
ber of vears. 

Congressman Forand, we are delighted to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF HON. AIME J. FORAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. Foranp. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman and members of your com- 
mittee, for giving me this opportunity to testify on behalf of the 
people of Rhode Island who are now suffering the ills of a depression. 
[ am sure that if they could be here to tell you of the malignant con- 
dition of our State’s economy, your hearts would be touched. 

That there is an urgent need for legislation to he ‘Ip depressed areas 
of our country is evident to anyone who will take the time to study this 
situation. 

[ know that you will have witnesses from various parts of the coun- 
try testifving as to the need for such legislation in their particular 
area and I shall therefore confine my remarks to conditions in my home 
State of Rhode Island. 

I am sure that the members of this committee are aware that Rhode 
Island has lost much of its industry in the past 10 years, primarily 
in the field of textiles. With migration of this industry, the woes of 
Rhode Island began to mount, and they are still climbing. Thousands 
of Rhode Islanders are left jobless as a direct result of these industries 
moving out of the State or closing down permanently. As a result of 
this unemployment, business is suffering and many small-business men 
are being put out of business. 
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A good example of what I mean is contained in a letter dated April 
22, 1957, which I received from Mr. Irving Rosenberg, a small-business 
man operating the New York department store in Pascoag, R. I., and 
with your permission, I would like to read it. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: There is no doubt that you have a pretty good idea of 
the employment situation in Rhode Island in general, and Burrillville and 
Glocester in particular, yet I would like to call your attention to our plight, which 
is getting progressively worse. 

Pendergast’s Mill, known as the White Mill, has been closed for over 1 year, 
making about 200 people jobless. Uxbridge Worsted Co. closed a large plant 
in Pascoag, known as the Union Mill, causing idleness to about 450 people. 
Last week, Mr. Brady, in nearby Uxbridge, Mass., announced the closing of its 
mill at the end of April. This mill once employed 800 people. The Wanskuck 
Co., operating a large mill in Providence, and one in Burrillville, has announced 
it is running out its work and will cease operation at the end of June. 


I believe that will affect some 2,000 workers. 


Lymansville Co., employing about 400, has been closed for almost 1 year, and 
is now liquidating, not to mention Lorraine Mills, Atlantic Mills, Guering Mills, 
and a few smaller ones. 


And I might interject here, Mr. Chairman, that only a few years 
ago also the Manville Co., which was the only mill in that village, 
closed down permanently, the Greystone Mill closed down, Lansdale 
Co. liquidated its several plants throughout the Blackstone Valley. 


The other mills, such as Greenville Finishing Co. and Stillwater Worsted Co. 
are operating on very short time, and don’t seem to be too hopeful. 

Now, you can imagine the predicament we are in in this part of the State 
at the present time; and further, what predicament will we be in when the 
unemployment compensation period runs out? 

I, personally, have been in business in Pascoag since 1925, and at no time 
did we face such a situation. What we just can’t understand is that 50, 60, 70 
miles to the south of us there seems to be more jobs than help, as per an article 
a few weeks ago in the New York Times. 

Most of our young people, who can and are willing to travel, seem to get 
well-paid employment in Hartford, Conn., and vicinity. But the older people, 
women, and those who cannot travel that far, are just out of luck. Those who 
do travel 100 to 130 miles daily get fed up after a while and eventually move 
out of our town and State, so that you can readily see what is happening to our 
businessmen, our real estate, and our town in general. 

For the past 2 years, we have been hearing about Government help to distressed 
areas, but as yet we have seen nothing of it, not in Rhode Island, anyhow. 
Doesn’t the Government think we are distressed enough? Let them send some- 
one to Burrillville, Glocester, or even Woonsocket, R. I., and they will see a 
picture perhaps worse than in 1933. 

In a time of general prosperity all over the Nation, we here in Rhode Island 
seem neglected and forgotten, although the situation I have outlined has been 
going on for quite some time. 

What we can’t understand is this. I am under the impression that a great 
deal of the prosperity in our neighboring State is probably due to Government 
contracts. Wouldn’t it be fair that our Government sees to it, or used its in- 
fluence with its suppliers, that some work is parceled out to idle plants and 
idle hands in nearby Rhode Island. After all, most of our ills, especially in the 
textile industry, are caused by our Government policy of low tariffs that our man- 
ufacturers can’t compete with. 

I hope and trust that you will give this matter your utmost consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
IRVING ROSENBERG. 


I quote this letter, Mr. Chairman, merely as one example of the 
many complaints I have been receiving. Perhaps I should not use the 


word “complaints” but rather pleas for help, because we really, are 
in a distressed condition. 
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These conditions present a great problem to us in Rhode Island and 
I am sure that similar situations exist in many other parts of the 
country. It is therefore my opinion that the time has arrived for 
the Congress of the United States to recognize the situation and 
through legislation bring about a remedy. 

The latest bimonthly survey of the Department of Labor for March 
1957 shows 78 labor market areas throughout the country still suffer- 
ing a aie labor surplus. Even in the midst of so-called pros- 
perity, unemployment in these areas still exceeds 6 percent and in some 
it is more than 12 percent of the local labor force. 

Nineteen of our 149 major production and employment centers, 
industrial areas with populations of at least 100,000, are in this sub- 
stantial labor surplus category. 

The Labor Department figures for Greater Providence, which en- 
compasses most of Rhode Island, show that the situation there is 
critical. This area has been taken out of the category of substantial 
labor surplus and is now in the category of major labor surplus area. 
Unemployment in this area has run as high as 12 percent, although, 
I am hapy to say, it has now been reduced to 9.4 percent, but in the 
northern part of the State, the Woonsocket area and in the area de- 
scribed in the letter by Mr. Rosenberg, I am told by our State officials 
unemployment is running close to 20 percent of the labor force. These 
figures are astronomical when you consider the national average to be 
about 4 percent for the country. 

Moved by that great enterprising spirit so characteristic of the 
American people when a m: vjor enterprise has slowed down or closed 
entirely, local communities enter in redevelopment projects in an ef- 
fort to save old jobs and create new ones. 

These valiant bootstrap operations, in which local groups often play 
an active part, deserve the greatest encouragement and commendation. 
The drive for community rede velopment must always begin at home, 
but it is not true, as many would have you believe, that these hometown 
efforts can solve the problem without substantial outside aid and 
assistance. 

In my home State of Rhode Island, we have councils set up to meet 
the problem head on, to attempt to build up our industrial capacity 
by making the facilities more appealing to the outside manufacturers. 
Generale, the major local drive involves the raising of funds from 
storekeepers, professional men, workers and other citizens to help fi- 
nance new job-creating enterprises. This works out fine in the case 
of a single plant or even two of them, but after this the resources of 
the community are generally exhausted. 

In Rhode Island we have set up a number of these so-called com- 
munity development outfits. We have, for instance, a State agency, 
the Rhode Island Development Council. We also have the Rhode 
Island Industrial Corp., which is a group of businessmen who have 
gotten together and raised funds for the purpose of building plants 
and le: asing them on a long lease to try to encourage industry to come 
in, and the plants are built according to the needs and the desires of 
the industry that is seeking to come in. 

In the city of Woonsocket, a city of about 50,000 people, they have 
set up the Woonsocket Industrial Development Foundation, and in 
the space of about, I believe it was, around 3 months, some 2 or 3 
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years ago, they raised in excess of $400,000 from their distressed pop- 
ulation and their businessmen in an attempt to pull themselves out 
of their troubles. 

Someone has said why don’t you do something about it, you people 
in Rhode Island. As I have said before, we have tried. In fact, 
we are still trying. 

Recently the Rhode Island delegation in the Congress held a meet- 
ing here in Washington with representatives of the several depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. And we arranged for a series of 
meetings to be held in the State of Rhode Island, to be culminated by 
an exhibition. or exposition, whatever you may wish to call it, so that 
the manufacturers and other interested businessman may learn the 
needs of the Federal Government in the hope that they could set 
up their plants to produce the type of products that the Government 
needs. 

One of these meetings was held only last week in the city of Woon- 
socket, in which officials of the United States Department of Labor, 
the Small Business Administration, the Department of Defense, Com- 
merce, and others, joined by officials of management and labor in 
our State, in an attempt to partially alleviate the unemployment in 
that area. Despite all of our efforts, we find these communities still 
turning up year after year on the substantial labor surplus list. 

Where does the answer lie? How can the country participate in 
some little way to alleviate the sufferings of the people in these areas? 
The answer should lie in legislation-—legislation designed to bring 
relief to these areas of unemployment and supplement it with a policy 
of rehabilitation of their industries. Fortunately, more and more 
people now realize that the eradication of chronic unemployment 
is a problem that calls for teamwork, local, State and Federal. Today 
the necessity of Federal assistance is recognized by both political 
parties. In fact, support of many measures on this subject now pend- 
ing in this committee and the House Banking Committee has been 
pledged by both sides of the aisle. 

On March 21, 1957, I introduced in the House the bill H. R. 6244, 
proposing the establishing of an effective program to alleviate con- 
ditions of substantial and persistent unemployment in certain econom- 
ically depressed areas. My bill is substantially the Douglas bill 
the Senate, with one major exception. It contains a tax feature 
one that I know and you realize could not be incorporated in a Sen- 
ate bill, due to the fact that the tax feature has to originate in the 
House—one that would grant any industry coming into a depressed 
area a tax amortization plan comparable to those now given to those 
industries engaged in defense production. 

May I interpolate here, Mr. Chairman, that I have been reading 
about the Secretary of the Treasury’s position on rapid amortization. 
I can agree with him in that in many instances so far we might say 
the plan has been abused. But I believe that that is one of the tools 
which the Federal Government would have to use in helping the de- 
pressed areas—and if we were able to do it since 1950 for so many of 
these industries, many of which were supposed to be engaged in de- 
fense work, but actually the word “defense” was stretched to a great 
degree, I believe that this is one place where we could use that “type 
of ‘rapid amortization in order to help industry settle in a depressed 
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area in the hope that they can appreciate the fact that they have got 
an opportunity to make some money and can be assured of at least 
a fair profit. 

I would not expect anyone, no matter how charitable they may be, 
to just simply go into a community and invest their funds without 
the hope of realizing a profit, just to be so charitable as to say, “Well, 
1am going to come in and help these people get a job, and I am going 
to foot the bills.” 

Senator Busu. Mr. Chairman? Do I understand, then, that, for in- 
stance, if General Electric, just to pick a large c arent by name, were 
to establish a new plant in one of the towns in Rhode Island that you 
have in mind, that your bill would give them a rapid amortization 
privilege / 

Mr. Foranp. On that new plant, providing it was not moving cer- 
tain operations from outside of our State, moving it into the State. 
We are not out to raid any other place. But if it was a matter of 
expansion, and a new plant was needed, and they were to settle in 
Rhode Island, they would be entitled, yes. 

This tax feature would tend to bring new industry into the de- 
pressed areas for the mutual benefit of all, and it is so designed that it 
will not permit the transfer of business operations from one State to 
another just for the sake of getting tax relief. A Federal program 
in this field would ultimately benefit the Government far more than is 
realized. A taxpayer who is contributing to the Treasury of the 
United States is a far happier person and a greater asset to our coun- 
try than one who has to depend on unemployment compensation or 
relief. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that I am not inter- 
ested in getting my bill or any other particular bill passed. What I 
want is any bill that would do the job, the job of relieving human 
misery and poverty in those areas overrun with unemployment. 

Senator Doueias. Thank you very much, Congressman Forand. 
May I ask for approximately how long have these high percentages 
of unemployment prevailed in Rhode Island ? 

Mr. Foranp. Oh, I would say now for quite a number of years. It 
seems as though the 2 or 3 years previous to, say, 2 years ago, we made 
a better showing in employment. We seemed to be on the upgrade. 
Things were coming along. But even then we were still in a surplus 
area. But on 2 or 3 oceasions, if I remember correctly, within the 
past 10 years, we have been in the major category. We have been 
having a great deal of trouble over a long period, particularly in view 
of the fact that our economy was based on the textile industry in the 
past. And as the textile industry started to leave, either through liqui- 
dation or moving to other areas, all of these organizations that I have 
named have been trying to bring into the State industries other than 
textiles, so as to try to diversify our employment opportunities, our 
industries. We have made some progress, but not enough to take care 
of the slack as it kept creeping in on us. 

Senator Doveras. You still have unemployment of over 9 percent 
in most of the industrial towns and cities of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Foranp. That is ee As a general average, we are still 
over the 9 percent. And as I said before, the Woonsocket area, which 
is the northern. end of the State, which takes in Pascoag and Burrill- 
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ville and Smithsfield and Manville, all of that area seems to be in 
that category, very close to the 20 percent. 

Senator Dovetas. The United States Chamber of Commerce takes 
the position that these problems can be dealt with locally, that what is 
needed is local committees of development that will bring industry 
in, and that action by the Federal Government is not needed. 

Mr. Foranp. Well, I have to disagree violently with that point of 
view. And I base my disagreement upon experience. Now, I have 
had an opportunity to watch pretty closely the operations in my State. 
As you perhaps know, I have been in Congress now for 19 years, and 
Woonsocket and that area is in my district. And as Members of Con- 
gress yourselves, you know that when these conditions develop, the 
people soon let you know what is going on. And I say to you that 
the people of my State, the people of the several communities, deserve 
commendation for their efforts in trying to pull themselves up by their 
bootstraps. But unfortunately we have not been successful, due to 
the economic circumstances under which we live. 

As I said before, textiles at least was our major industry. And as 
that petered out—and I blame no one in particular for it—we know 
that circumstances change rapidly, we know also that cotton textiles 
particularly are going out, we know that the imports of textiles from 
all over the world, particularly from Japan right now, are all having 
a very depressing effect upon the industries in our State—and so long 
as those conditions persist, no matter how much our local people try, 
they just cannot pull themselves up. 

Senator Doveras. You are not afraid of the Federal Government 
interfering in these matters ? 

Mr. Foranp. Interfering, did you say? No—I think that the Fed- 
eral Government has a duty to step in. I have always operated on 
the theory that the Federal Government should not get in anywhere, 
on any subject, if it can be handled locally. But if something ¢: annot 
be handled locally, or on the State level, or it affects people across 
State lines, the Federal Government has a ‘duty at least to lend a hand, 
not necessarily take full control. I do not believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment should take full control, and I do not. believe they would. 
But the departments that have had representatives go to Woonsocket 
last week, the departments that I referred to, Defense and Small Busi- 
ness and Commerce and so forth, have been rendering this type of 
assistance in various parts of the country. 

I understand that in Ok: . ) 
it was—conferences similar to those being held in Rhode Island have 
been held and have proven very successful. 

Now, if it is a case where it is necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to say “Well, all right, we are going to have negotiated bids 
and give a break to the depressed areas on some of our contracts,” 
I say it should be done. Because the country cannot be prosperous 
when parts of the country are depressed. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much. 

Senator Busu. I have no questions. 

Senator Doveras. We want to thank you very much, Congressman 
Forand, for appearing here. 

I know that all of us are very happy that we have a number of mem- 
bers of European parliaments here with us. I would like to welcome 
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them. We have Mr. Georges Dejardin, of Belgium; Mr. Siegfried 
Moerchel, of Germany ; ie Pats Petursson , of Iceland; Mr. Arnfinn 
Roald, of Norway; and Lt. Comdr. Stephen Maydon and Mr. Thomas 
Peart, of the United Kingdom. 

Gentlemen, we are all very glad, indeed, to have you here. I hope 
to meet you personally. I am sure you would like to meet the dis- 
tinguished Congressman from Rhode Island, Mr. Forand. 

The next witness is Mr. Wallace J. Campbell of the Cooperative 
League of the United States. 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. Camesetu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Wallace J. Campbell. I am director of the Washington office 
of the Cooperative League of the United States of America. The 
league is a national federation of consumer, supply, and service coop- 
eratives. Its affiliated member organizations include in their mem- 
bership approximately 13 million different families who own coopera- 
tive businesses of various kinds through which they obtain farm sup- 
plies, insurance, consumer goods, electric power, savings and credit, 
health services, housing, and other needs. 

With the United States in what is commonly looked upon as an era 
of prosperity, it comes as a shock to many people to know how wide- 
spread and how festering are the economically depressed areas of the 
country. The intensity of unemployment, poverty and economic stale- 
mate becomes apparent only when it is possible to get into those areas 
where the normal working of our economy has broken down. 

This committee has had before it a number of experts who have out- 
lined the economically distressed areas in our urban centers. You 
have also had in previous hearings before other committees, extensive 
testimony of the economic state of low-income families in the rural 
areas. We would like to devote most of our attention today to the 
problem of the low-income farm families and rural depressed areas 
and to indicate our strong support of S. 964, introduced by Senator 
Douglas and 18 of his colleagues. We are pleased to note the bipar- 
tisan support of this measure which is so important to our economy. 

In hearings before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
in 1955, Senator Sparkman reviewed the Department of Agriculture’s 
report on “Development of Agriculture’s Human Resources.” He 
pointed out that “of the total of about 5.5 million farm-operator fami- 
lies in 1950, 1.5 million had cash incomes under $1,000. Many of these 
low-income farmers,” Senator Sparkman pointed out, “are located on 
small farms and are concentrated in specific sections of the country.” 

The USDA report says specifically : 

There are nearly a thousand counties in the United States where more than 
half of the farmers are mainly dependent on the income from small poorly paying 
farms. What they are up against, in innumerable cases, is lack of enough good 
land, lack of equipment, lack of credit facilities, and often lack of the manage- 
ment information and skill which might open wider opportunity to them. 

Under Secretary of Agriculture True D. Morse presented extensive 
testimony to the joint committee at that itme. Several of his state- 
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ments are particularly pertinent for today’s hearings. The Under 
Secretary said at that time: 

There are large numbers of rural people with incomes so low they cannot afford 
the goods and services most of us take for granted. Many of them need special 
assistance if they are to improve their standard of living. 

The poverty existing among some of our people, in good times and bad, hag 
a weakening effect on the entire Nation. Production lost because of lack of edu- 
cation and skills, poor health, and insufficient employment, can never be recovered, 
It is gone for good. The social conditions arising from low production and low 
incomes often generate an apathetic attitude. Community, educational, religious, 
and civic affairs suffer. Confronted with the overwhelming handicaps of chronic 
poverty, many people with very low incomes see no possibility of improvement 
using the inadequate resources and few opportunities available to them. 

The development of agriculture’s human resources is one of this Nation’s most 
important economic and social problems. Very low incomes, that is, incomes 
in the range of less than $1,000 a year, are concentrated in agriculture. Less than 
one-fifth of the farmers in areas of low rural income produced and sold $2,500 
worth of products in 1949. Investment in land and buildings is only about one- 
third of what it is elsewhere. Average schooling of adults on farms is 7 years. 
There are few outside jobs, and little use of machinery on low-income farms, 


This, we feel, is a very significant statement on the part of the Under 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

It is largely because of these conditions that American farmers are 
migrating to the cities in an effort to attain a decent standard of living. 
The Department of Agriculture estimates that between 1930 and 
1950 there was a decrease of 580,000 farms in the low-production cate- 
gory. 

Senator Dovetas. Mr. Campbell, the last figures I have seen indicate 
there has been a decrease of approximately 600,000 in the total number 
of farms since 1952. That is, the total has gone down from approxi- 
mately 5.5 million to approximately 4.9 million farms. So that these 
figures would indicate a decrease since 1930 of at least 1.2 million farms. 

Mr. Campsetu. That is right. 

Even with this migration, which represented a 26 percent decline in 
the number of commercial farms with less than $2,500 in sale of farm 
products, the low-production farms remaining were 44 percent of all 
commercial farms in 1950. Put in other words, even with this number 
of farmers going to the city, the relative proportion of farm families 
falling in the low-production category has not shifted substantially 
over periods of depression and prosperity. 

The impact of this problem was sketched out graphically to the 
Joint Economic Committee by Prof. William H. Nicholls, professor of 
economics at Vanderbilt University. He said that the “outmigration 
of people from low-income areas” will rarely solve the local economic 
problems unless, at the same time, capital also moves in. Dr. Nicholls 
valled for a broad-scale attack on farm credit problems in low-income 
rural areas, using facilities of the Farm Credit Administration and 
Farmers’ Home Administration, supplemented by a very substan- 
tial increase in funds for supervised intermediate-term farm improve- 
ment loans. 

Another witness before the committee at that time, Dr. C. Clyde 
Mitchell, chairman of the department of agricultural economics of the 
University of Nebraska, put the problem in very dramatic terms. He 
said the amount of loan funds needed will be large, possibly in the 
neighborhood of $15 billion to $20 billion of new agricultural credit 
within the next 5 to 10 years. With these funds, he said, it would be 
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possible to virtually abolish rural poverty and change the role of pres- 
ently underprivileged farm people in America into one of efficient, 
adequately paid producers. These families, raised to a higher standard 
of living, would create a great new market for both agricultural and 
industrial products and would serve, in turn, as a stimulus to the econ- 
omy as a whole. 

Senator Flanders, during those hearings, cross-examined another 
important witness, Dr. John D. Black, professor of economics at the 
Graduate School of Public Administration at Harvard University, 
about the extent of these rural depressed areas. Dr. Black declared 
that “there are spots of low-income all over the United States.” He 
then pointed to areas of south-central Iowa, extensive areas in New 
England, Pennsylvania, and the South, including extensive depressed 
rural areas in Vi irginia. 

Now, to come to grips with the problem itself. Let us say how 
pleased we are to support the bill introduced by Senator Douglas and 
his colleagues. We are pleased that the basic ideas suggested in legis- 
lation introduced in previous sessions by Congressman . Brooks Hay S, 
of Arkansas, in the House, and Senator Flanders in the Senate, has 
been incorporated into the Douglas area redevelopment bill, and ‘that 
these points are part of a package which can assist rural and urban 
areas alike. 

Congressman Hays put his finger on one of the basic problems, say- 
ing when he introduced his bill, “Recent farm statistics prove con- 
clusively what many of us from rural districts have long argued—that 
the small family farmer is not sharing in the national economy. In 
fact, the family farmer is not only not t keeping up with the economy, 
he is even losing ground.” 

As this committee knows, 8S. 964 would create an Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration and would authorize the use of up to Sor 
million for area redevelopment loans. These would include $100 
million for use in industrial areas, $100 million for rural redevelop- 
ment loans, and an addtional $75 million for public facility loans for 
State, county, and local public facilities. 

Weare particularly happy that the bill provides for technical assist- 
ance to redevelopment areas. These would include funds for studies 
of need and potentials for economic growth. 

The formula for interest rates is a very practical one, setting the 
figure at the cost of money to the Government plus 0.5 percent per 
year for administration. Unfortunately, in the current tight-money 
market, the timing of the juan of debentures or certificates by the 
Area Redevelopment Administration would be an important factor 
in meeting the need. To borrow funds in today’s market, with the 
Gover nment offering as much as 354 percent on short-term loans, might 
mean pricing the program out of the market, for certainly one of the 
essential factors in the area- redevelopment program, just as it was in 
the rural electric program, is the availability of adequate low-cost 
loans. 

One of the great American institutions today is the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. This program, launched a little over 20 years 
ago, contained 2 of the essential factors that are incorporated in the 
Douglas bill. One is low-cost loans, and the other is technical assist- 
ance. The Rural Electrification Administration program, as this com- 
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mittee knows so well, has not only brought electric light and power 
to nearly 4 million American farms, but has also increased agricul- 
tural production, providing a huge new market for industrial prod- 
ucts, and brought some of the finer things of life to America’s richly 
deserving farm families. 

The principle of self-help, so essential in the REA program, is also 
essential in the area-redevelopment program. If that is true, the 
principle used so effectively in rural electrification, namely, the initi- 
ation and growth of cooperatives, will also be an automatic outgrowth 
of the bill you are considering today. 

Using the cooperative principle, literally millions of American farm 
families have lifted themselves by their bootstraps to better economic 
conditions than they had before. These are not ideal conditions, but 
American farmers would be in bad shape today if they were not 
saving substantially on purchase of farm supplies, electric power, 
and credit, and securing a higher income for the products they sell 
through their own marketing cooperatives. It would be natural to 
encourage the farmers to use the funds available under the rural-re- 
development section of this program to build the type of factories, 
mills, and processing plants which can do the most to rebuild the 
rural economy. 

The cooperatives, owned by the farmers they serve, have every 
reason to place their production facilities in areas where they can serve 
the greatest need. A loan program such as is provided for in this bill 
could help direct the placement of these production facilities as a 
condition of the loan. 

A recent survey by the Cooperative League indicated that coopera- 
tives now own and operate 113 fertilizer plants, 75 feed-mixing plants, 
19 petroleum refineries, 9 farm chemical and serum plants, 9 lumber 
and box mills, 8 food-processing plants, 2 paint factories, 8 feed-in- 
gredient plants, plus a milking machine plant, water heater, and milk 
cooler factory. 

With adequate loan facilities available, there could be a further 
stimulation of the establishment of such plants. These could and 
should be placed in areas where they will create more employment and 
additional payrolls in areas served by the co-ops. 

The Rural Electrification Administration has estimated that the ex- 
istence of power from rural electric cooperatives has made possible 
the establishment of a hundred or more types of productive enter- 
prises on farms or in vilages and rural centers. These include such 
things as rock quarries, furniture factories, sawmills, mattress fac- 
tories, canneries, machine shops, and even uranium-processing plants. 

These enterprises do what Dr. Nicholls was talking about in his 
testimony when he said that bringing small industries to a rural area 
increases the income and standard of living of an area and, at the same 
time, creates a market for agricultural and manufactured products 
which did not exist before. 

The Cooperative League of the United States of America would like 
to see a primary emphasis on the new Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration in helping people to help to help themselves, for this would 
strengthen the democratic process at the grassroots and increase the 
standard of living where it is needed most. 
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We thank you for the opportunity to appear before the committee. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Campbell, such factories as were established 
in the rural areas could be used to give employment to members of 
farm families. 

Mr. Camesett. That is right. 

Senator Dovetas. Who are now largely unemployed; is that not 
true 

Mr. Campsetn. That is right. And in many cases they would be 
part-time jobs. That is, with the factories operating at times when 
the farmers are not fully employed on their farms. 

Senator Doveras. That was the next question I was going to raise. 
Is it not also true that on the farm there are considerable periods of 
the year in which there is very little farmwork to be done? 

Mr. Camppsett. That is right. 

Senator Doveras. Primarily during the wintertime. This program 
would offer an opportunity for the men of the family to go to work. 

Mr. Campse.y. I know that when I was a youngster, the fact that 
I could work in a local cannery, owned by a local cooperative associ- 
ation, gave me employment and helped to increase our family income 
at a time when it was needed desperately, during the depression. And 
this has been important to many families around the country, particu- 
larly in the areas where factories of this kind have been set up. 

Senator Doveias. Do you think that the food-processing plants, 
for ex: imple, would provide a substantial amount of employment ? 

Mr. Campseti. Well, they are not as good, in terms of spreading out 
the year’s work, as small mattress factories, machine shops, in which 
people can produce things locally, very small foundries, which are 
found in many places around the country, and small furniture fac- 
tories; things of that kind can be essential in a rural area. 

Senator Doveras. In other words, the cannery would be another 
seasonal industry which might cover the height of the farm season, as 
a matter of fact. What you want is more steady employment, geared 
primarily to the winter. 

Mr. Camepett. That is right. 

Senator Dovenas. Thank: you very much, Mr. Campbell. 

Before —— Flanders and Congressman Hays testify, we will 
insert the bill, S. 1854, sponsored by Senator Flanders, in the record. 
Also, we will insert any reports on the bill received from agencies. 

(The bill and reports referred to follow :) 


[S. 1854, 85th Cong., Ist sess. ] 


A BILL To amend the Employment Act of 1946 as amended so as to establish a National 
Development Priorities Council 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That subsection (c) of section 4 of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, as amended, is amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof .nd inserting in lieu of such period a semicolon, and by adding at the 
end thereof an additional paragraph as follows: 

“(6) To advise and consult with the National Development Priorities Council 
as constituted in section 5 hereafter.” 

Sec. 2. Such Act is further amended by adding after section 4 thereof the 
following new section : 
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“NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT PRIORITIES COUNCIL 


“Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby created a National Development Priorities Council 
(hereinafter referred to in this section as the “Council”). The Council shall 
consist of the Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. Such additional 
heads of the various executive departments, independent agencies, and advisory 
bodies shall attend and participate in the meetings of the Council as the President 
shall designate on the recommendation of the three permanent members of the 
Council. The chairmanship of the Council shall rotate equally auiong the 
Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor in that order and for such terms 
as may be agreed upon by the aforesaid three Secretaries. 

“(b) (1) The existing Office of Area Development of the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration of the Department of Commerce and the existing 
rural development program of the Department of Agriculture shall be responsible 
for furnishing to the Council such reports and assistance as the Council may 
request. 

“(2) The existing Office of Management and Organization of the Bureau of 
the Budget shall be responsible for furnishing to the Council such staff assistance 
and recommendations as the Council may request to assist the Council’s decisions, 

“(¢e) The Council is authorized— 

“(1) to request directly from any executive department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, independent establishment, or instrumentality of 
the Federal Government concerned with the domestic economy of the United 
States any information, suggestions, estimates, or reports which the Council 
considers necessary to carry out its duties; and each such executive depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, office, independent establishment, 
or instrumentality of the Federal Government is authorized and directed to 
furnish such information, suggestions, estimates, or reports directly to the 
Council upon request therefor ; 

(2) to require reports from any such department, agency, or instrumental- 
ity to show cause as to why such department ,agency; or instrumentality 
could not accept the criteria and priorities suggested by the Council; 

“(3) to return such reports and require new investigations to be made 
as the Council may deem necessary ; 

“(4) to set such time limits on the return of such reports to the Council 
as the circumstances may reasonably warrant ; 

“(5) to take such testimony, establish such procedures, and promulgate 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry out its duties. 

“(d) It shall be the duty and function of the Council— 

“(1) to determine, and so to designate, with the advice of the Council of 
Economie Advisers, and with the reports and assistance of the existing 
Office of Area Development of the Department of Commerce and the exist- 
ing rural development program of the Department of Agriculture, those 
geographic areas of the United States as ‘development priorities areas’ which 
suffer from such substantial and persistent unemployment or underemploy- 
ment, or where there exist such a large percentage of low-income families as 
in the judgment of the Council would be unable to end a vital wasting 
of the Nation’s human and economic resources without governmental assist- 
ance; 

(2) to determine, and so to designate, with the advice of the Council of 
Economie Advisers and with the reports and assistance of the existing Office 
of Area Development of the Department of Agriculture as development 
priorities areas those geographic areas of the United States which, having 
suffered from a major disaster (as defined in Public Law 875 of the Eighty- 
first Congress), have been designated as so-called disaster areas by the 
President pursuant to his authority under said Public Law 875, and which 
in the judgment of the Council would be unable to end a vital wasting of 
the Nation’s human and economic resources without governmental assist- 
ance; 

“(3) to determine, with the advice of the Council of Economie Advisers 
and with the reports and assistance of the existing Office of Area Develop- 
ment of the Department of Commerce, and the existing rural develop- 
ment program of the Department of Agriculture, the needs of such afore- 
said development priorities areas ; 

“(4) to determine, with the staff assistance and recommendations of Office 
of Management and Organization of the Bureau of the Budget, criteria and 
priorities for such operations and expenditures of such Government depart- 
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ments, agencies, and instrumentalities as are applicable to carry out pro- 
grams to correct the needs of the development priorities areas as delineated 
by the Council in carrying out paragraph (3) above) ; 

“(5) to determine, with the staff assistance and recommendations of the 
Office of Management and Organization of the Bureau of the Budget, termi- 
nation dates by which the programs should be completed; 

“(6) to transmit such criteria, priorities, and termination dates referred 
to in paragraphs (4) and (5) above to the President for his approval; 

“(7) to so devise the criteria and priorities that the operations and expendi- 
tures carried on by the various departments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
of the Government would be conducted in such a manner as to concentrate, to 
the greatest extent to which efficiency and economy permit and not other- 
wise inconsistent with congressional authority, the priority of expenditure 
of appropriations and use of personnel and resources into the development 
priorities areas; 

“(8) to so devise the criteria and priorities that they would eliminate 
duplication and lack of coordination in the operations and expenditures of 
the various departments, agencies, and instrumentalities of Government 
in assistance to the development priorities areas; and 

“(9) to so devise the criteria and priorities for expenditures of the ap- 
propriations of the various existing departments, agencies, and instrumentali- 
ties of the Government in the assistance to the development priorities areas: 
that no additional moneys shall be needed to be appropriated to carry 
out the intent of this section, but that it shall be carried out through a more 
efficient utilization of existing personnel and appropriations.” 

Sec. 3. Section 5 of such Act is hereby redesignated as section 6, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1957. 
Hon, J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for the views of 
this Department on S. 1854, to amend the Employment Act of 1946, as amended, 
so as to establish a National Development Priorities Council. 

The proposed legislation would create a National Development Priorities Coun- 
cil, the membership of which would consist of the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor. It would be the function of the Council, among other 
things, to designate certain geographic areas as “development priorities areas” 
and to determine criteria and priorities for operations and expenditures of such 
Government agencies as are applicable to carry out programs to correct the needs 
of such areas. 

The proposed legislation is not of primary interest to this Department and 
the Department has no comment to make with respect to its general merits. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN K. CARLOCK, 
Acting General Counsel. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This is in reply to your request of April 16, 1957, for 
a report on S. 1854, a bill to amend the Employment Act of 1946, as amended, 
so as to establish a National Development Priorities Council. 

This Department does not recommend that the bill be passed. 

The bill would create a National Development Priorities Council, consisting of 
the heads of various Federal agencies. The function of the Council would be 
to designate geographic areas suffering from substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment or underemployment or having a high proportion of low-income fam- 
ilies. The Council would further determine priorities for expenditures of Fed- 
eral agencies in these areas and would recommend the channeling of such oper- 
ations into the areas in a coordinated manner designed to improve economic 
development without additional Federal moneys being needed over those now 
available. 
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Under S. 1854, the agencies made specifically responsible for doing the necessary 
research and staff work for the National Development Priorities Council would 
be the Office of Area Development of the Deparment of Commerce and the “exist- 
ing rural development program of the Department of Agriculture.” In the case 
of the rural development program, there is no permanent staff available for the 
present program. Without funds, the work contemplated could not be undertaken 
except at the expense of current activities. 

The type of coordination planned under the bill is already a function of the 

3ureau of the Budget and the Council of Economic Advisers. To the extent 
that rural areas are involved, the Interagency Committee for Rural Development 
Program already provides much of the needed coordination. Valuable experience 
is now being gained in the pilot counties and areas where the rural development 
program is intensively underway. It is suggested that such experience and 
gradual extension of the development process are necessary to a successful 
program. 

Objectives similar to those of S. 1854 could be attained better through S. 1433, 
which provides for technical assistance grants and lending authority, and which 
the Department has previously recommended for passage. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ear L. Butz, Acting Secretary. 


UnNrrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 16, 1957 
Hon. J. W. FuLrsrient, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR FutsrRicnt: This is in further reply to your request for my 
comments on S. 1854, a bill to amend the Employment Act of 1946, as amended, 
so as to establish a National Development Priorities Council. 

This bill would establish an interagency National Development Priorities 
Council whose duty it would be to determine and designate as “development 
priorities areas” those geographic areas in the United States which suffer sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment or underemployment. The Council could 
require that, to the greatest extent to which efficiency and economy permit, the 
operations and expenditures carried on by the various departments, agencies, 
and instrumentalities of the Government be carried on in these areas. 

A comprehensive program of assistance for areas of substantial and _ per- 
sistent unemployment and underemployment is embodied in S. 14383, the ad- 
ministration bill designed to assist these areas to develop and maintain stable 
and diversified economies. Enactment of S. 1483, which I strongly recommend, 
would adequately deal with the problem to which S. 1854 is addressed. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T. O'CONNELL, Acting Secretary of Labor. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
SUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., June 7, 1597. 
Hon. J. W. Fuerte, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CratrRMAN: This will acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of April 16, 1957, requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget with respect 
to S. 1854, a bill to amend the Employment Act of 1946, as amended, so as to 
establish a National Development Priorities Council. 

This bill would establish a National Development Priorities Council to desig- 
nate, and determine the needs of. areas which require governmental assistance 
to meet problems arising from unemployment, low income, or disaster. Assist- ) 
ance to such areas would be provided through the use of existing programs, 
personnel, and appropriations. 
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The interested departments and agencies, in the reports they are making to 
your committee, and the Council of Economic Advisers, in its views expressed 
to this office (copy of which is enclosed), do not recommend enactment of the 
bill because: (1) It would be ineffective in meeting the basic problems of areas 
of substantial and persistent unemployment; (2) it would tend to detract from 
the primary objectives and reduce the efficiency of existing programs; and 
(3) it would establish unnecessary and unwise administrative procedures. 
The Bureau of the Budget particularly questions whether the procedures 
specified in S. 1854 are consistent with effective administration of the program. 
Specifically, it would appear more appropriate to give the National Develop- 
ment Priorities Council an advisory role such as that contemplated for the Area 
Assistance Advisory Board that would be created by S. 1433 and to center exec- 
utive authority in one head. On the basis of experience, we would object to 
statutory assignment of functions to subordinate units of executive agencies, 
particularly to the Office of Management and Organization of this Bureau. 
For the foregoing reasons, the Bureau of the Budget recommends that S. 1854 
not be enacted. In our opinion, the purposes of the bill would be served better 
by the administration’s program for area assistance introduced as 8. 1433, the 
enactment of which would be in accord with the program of the President. 
Sincerely yours, 
PERCY RAPPAPORT, Assistant Director. 
Enclosure: Copy of CEA letter to the Bureau, May 7, 1957. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS, 
Washington, May 7, 1957. 
Mr. Rocer W. JONES, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference, 
Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Jones: The Council has revised H. R. 6891 and §S. 1854, identical 
bills that propose establishment of a National Development Priorities Council by 
amendment of the Employment Act of 1946, as amended. This entity would have 
have three permanent members—the Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labor. Each Secretary would serve as chairman in turn, and other members 
might be added by the President. With the advice of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, the new entity would designate “development priorities areas” and 
provide criteria, priorities, and termination dates for assistance campaigns based 
on existing Government programs and funds. These “priorities areas” would in- 
clude such places of substantial and persistent unemployment, of large concen- 
trations of low-income families, and of disaster as may be unable to improve 
their status significantly without Federal aid. No additional funds are con- 
templated by the bills, the objectives of which would be “carried out through a 
more efficient utilization of existing personnel and appropriations.” 

The Council disapproves of these bills in the belief that they would prove 
ineffectual and that they are less satisfactory than the administration-sponsored 
proposals for area assistance. The rest of this letter amplifies this statement. 

First, H. R. 6891 and 8S. 1854 are likely to fail of their intended objectives 
because— 

1. A rotating chairmanship diffuses authority. 

2. The new entity would presumably have only advisory power. 

3. Experience suggests that adequate aid for distress areas canont be pro- 
vided merely through better coordination of present programs. 

4. A determined use of existing programs for purposes of area assistance might 
distort their primary and equally important objectives (e. g., national defense). 

5. The goal of the bills is vaguely defined. At what point may a “vital wasting 
of the Nation’s human and economic resources” be said to “end” in any given 
area? 

6. The bills provide for no evidence of self-help and State interest as prere- 

quisites to intensive Federal aid. 
7. The biils may be far from correct in their assumption that a “more efficient 
utilization of existing personnel and appropriations” could provide adequate re- 
sources for intensive help to distressed communities. Besides, such resources 
could not be transferred from one agency’s jurisdiction to another’s without 
congressional action. 
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Second, H. R. 6891 and S. 1854 are less satisfactory than the administration- 
sponsored proposals for aid to areas of chronic unemployment in that the 
latter would center authority in one head, the Secretary of Commerce; provide 
for technical-assistance grants; provide for Federal participation loans; and 
require State and local interest in area improvement as a basis for loan aid, 

Finally, the council wishes to observe that the bills would add responsibilities 
which might not be in keeping with its legal role as economic adviser to the 
President and with the conception of the Council as a staff organziation. 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND J. SAULNIER. 

Senator Doveras. Senator Flanders and Congressman Hays, we are 
honored to have you here and would be glad to hear from you at this 
time. 


STATEMENTS OF HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT; AND HON. BROOKS 
HAYS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
ARKANSAS 


Senator Firanpers. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hays and I have collab- 
orated for 6 or 8 years on this question of depressed areas, as it has 
come to be called. My own interest in it began with the series of 
hearings some years ago by the Joint Economic Committee, as it is 
now named, on the subject of the low-income groups. And from those 
hearings, I learned two things. One was that the greatest amount of 
the low-income groups was to be found in rural regions, and that those 
conditions were rather more difficult to handle than the rec urring pe- 
riods of low incomes in the cities, which often, by changes in the eco- 
nomic conditions, cured themselves, whereas the rural ‘situations did 
not necessarily do so. The other thing that I gathered from those 
hearings was that while the situation was chronic and diffic ult, it did 
not seem to me to be hopeless. So that led toward a consideration of 
means of meeting it. 

Now, the bill which is before you has been worked out in consulta- 
tion with my friend at the other end of the Arkansas-Vermont axis, 
which has been in existence for at least these 8 years It amends the 
Employment Act of 1946. This bill of which I speak is S. 1854. I 
think it has been put into your hands. It sets up a National Develop- 
ment Priorities Council, composed of the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, and also presumably the Budget Director. The 
chairmanship rotates. There is a staff which would come from exist- 
ing members of the staffs of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, which 
reports depressed areas and problems. These reports come primarily 
from the rural development program of the Agriculture Department 
and the Office of Area Development of the Commerce Department. 
The President’s Council of Economic Advisors advises on the general 
approach. The Management and Organization Division ‘of the 
Budget Bureau rec ommends priorities for programs and criteria for 
expenditures of those agencies which can help in the areas outlined. 

Now, I would like to say a word or two about the available assist- 
ance from programs already established and from budget provisions 
already made. 

If I should add these total budget appropriations up, they would 
amount to billions. Of course, there is not the slightest intention of 
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devoting these billions in the aggregate to this problem of depressed 
areas. A small fraction of these billions from the appropriate agency 
is sufficient to take care of the problems that we are interested in. I 
will mention a few of these existing appropriations. You will find 
them listed in Federal Programs for Community Assistance, published 
by the Department of Commerce, revised as of January 1957. 

There is the Federal Extension Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, with its fifty-one-million-eight-hundred-thousand-odd dollar 
appropriation. 

Senator Dovetas. That is the county agent program. 

Senator FLanpers. Yes, that is the county agent program, which, 
through its reporting activities, can indicate certain areas that need 
attention. And then there is the Forest Service, which can be useful 
in the location and the assistance of areas in which the forest resources 
are the principal item. They work with the States and private land- 
owners in promotion of good timber management. There is the Soil 
Conservation Service and the Department of Commerce Office of Area 
Development, which, of course, is directly applicable to the situa- 
tion. The Bureau of the Census can point out the uses of Census 
data at the local area level, indicating conditions which require atten- 
tion. And then there is the Civil Aeronautics Administration, whose 
contacts are perhaps somewhat less direct, but which can have some- 
thing to do with the development of given areas in planning and site 
selection for airports. 

The Department of the Interior gives technical advice and service 
to local communities, groups and individuals, through its regular pro- 
gram, developes new methods, techniques, and special equipment, con- 
ducts pilot plant operations. That is available wherever there appear 
to be evidences of undeveloped natural resources from the earth. 

The Department of Labor, of course, is directly involved. The 
Small Business Administration is directly involved and, so far as 
I know, has not ordinarily directed its efforts with reference to the 
general situations of a given area. It might well give specific atten- 
tion to areas as well as to individual firms while there is any choice 
in the allocation of its assistance. 

And then there is the Agricultural Conservation Program Service 
in the Department of Agriculture, and the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration. The REA can have attention directed to areas without elec- 
tric service where its introduction would be of great benefit. The Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, in planning roads systems, might well find areas 
in which the principal drawback or holdback was in transportation, 
communication over the highways. The Corps of Engineers might 
well have their attention directed again toward special situations, 
where flood control or navigation development might help a depressed 
area. And soon. 

One can go through this complete list of Federal agency programs 
and activities and see how present agencies, with available appropria- 
tions. might have their attention directed to specific depressed area 
situations. 

The National Development Priorities Council, set up in the bill, 
would make its recommendations and send them to the President for 
approval, and he would send these recommendations for better coordi- 
nation, priorities of action, criteria for prorgams and so forth, to 
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the various Government agencies. Reports and information can be 
required of any appropriate agency and returned if unsatisfactory to 
insure responsiveness. 

Now, a unique peculiarity of this bill is that it does not require an 
appropriation. I wonder if this has ever happened before in the his- 
tory of the United States Congress. It may have, but if so it has not 
Sida within the 12 sessions of which I have been a member. 

May I close by saying that it is my feeling that the best assistance 
we can give to the areas of our country which permanently lack eco- 
nomic opportunity is through programs now in being, efficiently co- 
ordinated and focused, not by appropriating hundreds of millions of 
new funds for loans. 

Well, that is my story, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of presenting it. 

Senator Doveras. What would our colleague prefer? Would he 
prefer Congressman Hays to make his statement, and then have such 
questions as the committee may wish to ask to be addressed to both ? 

Senator Fianpers. This has been a cooperative undertaking, and 
it would please me if Congressman Hays would make his statement. 

Senator Dovatas. We are delighted to have you here. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I certainly appreciate the 
opportunity of supplementing what my good friend, Senator Flanders, 
has said. 

He has made reference to the Vermont-Arkansas axis, and I should 
repeat to you perhaps what I told him one time when we first began 
to work on the problem of the low-income rural population. T sug- 
gested to him that since I represent the foothills of the Arkansas 
Ozarks, and some of my district even penetrates the high points of 
those mountains, and I have had the pleasure of seeing his Green 
Mountains in Vermont, that they really are the Ozarks—that they 
went underground and emerged east of the Hudson. They are the 
same mountains. 

I found in Vermont, when I was employed in the Department of 
Agriculture, before my election to Congress, many of the same prob- 
lems with which this committee is dealing, as it studies the overall 
economic problem and finds the low spots, the islands of distress, in 
the economy of our Nation. 

I think I should let him know, too, that I have a secret weapon in 
Vermont. I did not realize it, but there is one Democratic family 
staked out up there. In a speech in the town of Randolph T told the 
audience about Uncle Billie Collins in Arkansas. I said, “Uncle 
Billie, how do you feel this morning?” And he said, “Have you got 
time to listen?” When the meeting was over, one of Senator Flanders’ 
constituents came up to me and said, “T want you to know I lived next 
door to: Billie Collins in Holla Bend Township in your county for 4 
years.” The family had moved up there, and it was a very congenial 
environment. Which again is a symbol of what is happening in 
America. People are on the go. There is a migration of people. 

Senator Fianpers. Will the Congressman yield? TI may say also 
a few years ago there was an interc hange of visiting farm families be- 
tween Arkansas and Vermont. Do you remember that ? 

Mr. Hays. Yes, I do. 
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Senator FLanpers. An Arkansas family came up and was enter- 
tained by the Vermont Farm Bureau, I believe it was, and similarly, 
a Vermont family went down to Arkansas and was royally entertained. 
So you see that this is a real deep-seated conspiracy which faces this 
committee. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Now, I would like to underline very briefly what the present situa- 
tion lacks, and this is to supplement the Senator’s statement. It lacks 
coordination. I would be inclined to favor a more ambitious program. 
But I do feel that there is much merit in the suggestion that Senator 
Flanders and [ are offering as an alternative. And it is to provide 
first of all a coordination, perhaps on an experimental basis. Who 
knows but that some period of experimentation with this — 
which he and I are now offering would produce some more elaborate 
legislation? But I was amazed to find that we have already author- 
ized so much in behalf of these purposes. But it is unutilized. The 
Federal interest is there, but it is not pulled together. 

A committee from Holland, Ark., comes to me and says, “Here is our 
community problem. We people are distressed over seeing so many 
families leave. There is no absorption of our idle farm labor. Some- 
times it is seasonal; sometimes it won’t be seasonal.” This committee 
says, “What will the Federal Government do for us?” 

Well, there isn’t a single office to which I can refer them. How can 
the available activities in which the Federal Government participates 
be used for the locality ? 

Now, this bill, S. 1854, equips the Council to make decisions of over- 
riding priorities for the use of resources, and this suggests to the 
committee, I think, a challenge to our legislative craftsmanship in de- 
termining the proper role of the Federal Government in meeting these 
situations. One died not stay in Congress very long without seeing 
that the role of government is something that has to be precisely stated 
in specific problems; that we believe enough in freedom to leave to 
the arbitrament of free economic forces the determination of many 
things—the location of a particular industry; it goes where sound 
economic influences would determine in many situations. But when 
the human factor comes in, as those of us who represent depressed 
areas insist it must, there is the role of umpire between these conflict- 
ing forces, where rulemaking becomes vital. And then there is the 
role of benefactor. The Government sometimes is more than an um- 
pire. That is where the analogy of the baseball game is inadequate. 
Government becomes a benefactor. But it is that reasonable bene- 
volence, a benevolence with restraint and with concession to freedom 
that we would say should be now recognized. It should be accepted 
and specifically stated in statutory form. 

I would like to say further, and with this I must conclude, that it is 
so easy to dramatize the distress in industrial areas where unemploy- 
ment is charted, is statistically measured. The underemployment in 
rural areas is not. So as this committee studies the larger problem of 
distress, I hope that it will take into account the difficulty under which 
we have labored, the recognition of underemployment of rural areas. 
and do something about it. 

Naturally T would be concerned. My State is 47th in income. And 
the tragedy is that this income disparity is not a distributed disparity. 
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It is accentuated among certain segments of our population, because 
you would find in Arkansas on a superficial measurement of its well- 
being that many of its people are fairly well off. So that in dividing 
the total income of Arkansas by its total number of families, you do 
not really measure the great distress that exists in a few counties. 

And for that reason, Mr. Chairman, I hope that the committee will 
sense the fervor with which we plead for some statutory recognition 
of the problem. A beginning should be made. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

There are only three questions that I should like to address to our 
friends and colleagues, and they may deal with these questions as they 
see fit. 

The first question that I want to ask is this: Whether the President 
does not have the authority already, by Executive order, to set up such 
a council as you suggest, and whether the proposed legislation really 
adds anything to the Executive powers which are presently existing. 

Senator Fianpers. The offices of this coordinate branch of the 
Government, it seems to me, are not violated if we suggest a plan of 
operations to the administration. I think it is clear that not every- 
thing that we legislate grants new powers to the administration—and 
this does not necessarily, as I see it, grant new powers to the adminis- 
tration, but does urge their organization in a new way. 

Mr. Hays. I think that is a fair statement of it. I think the new 
powers are not pronounced new powers. 

Senator FLanpers. Well, one could, for instance, find an example in 
the National Security Council for foreign affairs, which presumably 
could have been set up on administrative initiative, but nevertheless 
was set up by legislation. 

Senator Doveias. This is what I was really asking about. Are 
there any new powers created by this bill ? 

Senator Capenarr. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Dovatas. Certainly. 

Senator Carenart. Possibly a good way to answer the question 
is that this is a direction or a mandate by the Congress to the Presi- 
dent to set up a priorities commission in expending the money and 
the effort of the Government on depressed areas. Isnt that what it is? 

Senator Fianpers. Yes, I would say that it was a mandate well 
within the responsibilities of the Congress. 

Senator Carenant. Yes, I think that is true. But it is primarily 
a mandate to the President to give priority in the operation of these 
different departments in spending money and time and effort by the 
Federal Government in depressed areas. Isn’t that about what it 
amounts to? 

Senator Fianpers. Yes, with sums which Congress has appropri- 
ated to the Administration. This is a statement of the way in which 
we wish to see a certain fraction of it expended. I think there is a 
fairly close parallel between the National Security Council and this 
proposed body. 

Senator Doveras. But would you say that the President could do 
this in the absence of legislation ? 

Senator Fianpers. Well, I have not examined our bill with that in 
mind. 
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Senator Douauas. A casual reading of the bill suggests to me, at 
least, he could do virtually everything under the bill, I think, by 
Executive order. But that isa question I would like to have studied. 

Mr. Hays. Well, that is a legal question. On the policy side of this 
question, Mr. Chairman—it seems to me even if it were held within 
his powers it would still be desirable to say that he should exercise 
that power. And I would say that, on this question of power, it is 
not so much new powers as it is a gathering in or a shifting of exist- 
ing power, so that you get a more satisfactory exercise of powers 
already given. I think that is what it amounts to. 

Senator Carenart. I would think that it is purely a mandate, man- 
dating, or at least urging in very strong language, in this bill, that 
the President, from the agencies of Government to which the Con- 
gress has appropriated money, set up a commission. That the money 
be spent first in depressed areas before it is in any other place, if in 
these depressed areas it is practical and sensible and sound. 

Senator Fianpers. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that as a Repub- 
lican Senator, and supporting a Republican President and adminis- 
tration, I nevertheless feel no hesitation in legislating a mandate for 
that Republican President and administration. 

Senator Doveras. The second question that I would like to ask is 
this. You designate a National Development Priorities Council, con- 
sisting of the Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. These 
men are busy men with many duties, and a multiplicity of tasks. Do 
you think that the Council, consisting of these three, and a few other 
equally busy men, would have time to do much work on these problems? 

Senator FLanpers. Well, there is a real responsibility of these three 
men for a situation which is fundamentally as serious as that of the 
National Security Council. It would have in the minds of the three 
men the same degree of responsibility for it that is felt for that Na- 
tional Security Council. 

The only thing that the Cabinet members concerned have to recog- 
nize is that this is a major responsibility, and the passage of this bill 
would tend to emphasize it is a major responsibility. It is not a side 
issue. 

The Security Council is concerned with our foreign safety, and this 
concerns itself with the social safety of some millions of citizens. 

Another advantage of putting this legislatively, it seems to me, is 
that it emphasizes that responsibility and faces it. And I think that 
the Cabinet members would rise to it under these circumstances better 
than they might to an administrative suggestion. 

Senator Dove as. It is not the purpose of the chairman to argue 
this matter with his two friends and colleagues. I think perhaps it 
might be appropriate if I point out that in the case of the National 
Security Council we have appropriations of $44 billion for military 
aid and economic assistance of one form or another, and we also have 
of necessity the diplomatic policy of the United States. So that it 
indicates that the National Security Council would deal with very 
important matters which have great substantive appropriations and 
personnel. 

As my good friend from Vermont read the list of the services al- 
ready available for various communities, it seemed to me that they 
consisted primarily in furnishing information, information about: how 
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to grow trees, information about how to grow crops, information about 
how tostart anew businessandsoon. 

I hope my friends will not think me sardonic if I say that it is 
hardly a cure for unemployment and low incomes to stuff statistics 
down the throats of the low-income people. 

Senator Fianpers. Well, there was included in that list the Agri- 
culture and Small Business appropriations which actually have 
funds to expend, both in the Department of Agriculture and the Small 
Business Administration, and in the Department of Labor—there 
are funds for actual direct and immediate assistance. 

So that it is not all the furnishing of information by any means. 

Mr. Hays. May I speak to that, too, very briefly, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Dovenas. Certainly. 

Mr. Hays. I believe 3 percent of the loans by the Small Business 
Administration have been made in these areas, the depressed areas. 

Senator Dovetas. I have been critical of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration on that very ground. 

Mr. Hays. But here is a mandate to them, and a mechanism by 
which you correct that. 

Senator Doveias. Would they then have to make loans to these 
areas ? 

Mr. Hays. I think that perhaps in the present form at least the 
bill is subject to that interpretation. I do not recall right off how 
pointed the language is. But the committee might well consider that 
in considering this alternative. And it comes right to the question, 
Mr. Chairman. It meets the objection that the chairman understand- 
ably raises, that we may not do anything more than quote statistics or 
give information. And certainly that is not in the minds of Senator 
Flanders and myself. We want to do far more, but do it with existing 
facilities. 

It is obvious we are trying to do an economical thing and an efficient 
thing through a coordinating service. But I feel that it still has 
substance, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, I would like to address this point to the chairman and the 
members of the committee who have lived with this problem for 
years. I think that the analogy to the Committee on Economic Ad- 
visers is also pertinent. I think that in this limited field of low- 
income families, of distressed areas, you get an overall coordinating 
and information supplying service that is somewhat comparable to 
that. 

Mr. Chairman, you made reference to the work in the foreign field. 
I think it is ironic that we have better coordination in our point 4 
work for underdeveloped countries than we have for our own people. 
And surely the chairman will not misunderstand me. He knows my 
support for point 4. I am not setting one against another. But it is 
desirable, certainly, to do for our own people what we are doing very 
well indeed in the Department of State to gather up all of the services 
for these people. 

Senator Doveras. The Senator from Illinois quite agrees with the 
Congressman from Arkansas. The Congressman from Arkansas has 
been very influential, both in developing a foreign program and 
urging a domestic program. I have been so convinced by what the 
Congressman from Arkansas has said in the past that I felt we should 
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spend some money on a domestic point 4 program, and not merely 
furnish information. So the Congressman from Arkansas converted 
me and really he is responsible for the rural-aid sections of my bill. 
I want to acknowledge publicly my deep indebtedness to him. 

Senator Busi. Mr. Chairm: in, I would like to ask the Congressman 
from Arkansas about an article which recently appeared in Time 
magazine, in which there were several pages devoted to a discussion 
of the work of a commission, I believe, in Arkansas—a redevelopment 
commission. It was a very interesting story, indeed. It described 
the leadership taken in the matter by one of the sons of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller. I think it was Lawrence. 

Mr. Hays. No, sir; it was Mr. Winthrop Rockefeller. 

Senator Busu. And the bringing into the State of a couple of men 
from outside who have gone in ‘there and have ene rgetically persisted 
in trying to develop new industries and assist the State economically. 
And the. appraisal in the magazine, at least, was very favorable. I 
wondered if the gentleman would comment on that for our infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Hays. Yes; I will be happy to, Senator Bush. I think it was 
a very fair statement of the progress being made, and progress has 
been greatly advanced by Mr. Rockefeller. He located in my con- 
gressional district. He is one of my most prominent constituents now. 
And we are very happy to have Mr. Rockefeller’s leadership in this 
effort. 

Now, I have an idea that Mr. Rockefeller would agree with all that 
I have said. I mean the mere fact that, through the exertions of 
Arkansas, they have been able to do some good; that that would not 
diminish at all the emphasis that we are making upon Federal partic- 
ipation. As a matter of fact, the executive secretary, Mr. William 
Rock, that Mr. Rockefeller procured for the Arkansas Industrial De- 
velopment Commission, which the Senator refers to, came into my 
office recently to endorse this idea of getting some help from the 
Federal Government along this very line. 

Now, I am very happy to hear the Senator say that he thought it 
was a favorable thing. Sometimes we interpret these activities as 
competitive and we feel that regions are working against each other. 
I want to underscore very strongly my feeling that no section must 
seek ever to take anything away from another section. But all sec- 
tions should share equitably in the growth of American industry. 
So that where that added growth ean promote the well-being of the 
people, then, of course, the good of all is promoted. 

I have done some thinking along that line because of my eagerness to 
avoid any strain on the Vermont-Arkansas axis. 

Senator Busi. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in those 
comments. and I want to assure the gentleman that I would not think 
that his oe and _ bill of the Senator from Vermont would be made 
any less desirable by the developments we speak of and which are 
described in this article in Time magazine. I would think, on the 
other hand, that the bill more or less supports the general approach 
as described in Time magazine. T see no reason why, under the terms 
of a bill like this, the existing authorities of the Federal Government, 
existing agencies, should not be mobilized and brought into more force 
and effect in connection with helping such individuals as have shown 
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leadership in your State so effectively. So I think your bill appears 
to me to rather fortify the type of work which has been undertaken in 
Arkansas in recent years by this group under Mr. Rockefeller’s leader- 
ship. 

Mr. Hays. Lappreciate that, sir. 

Senator Dovucias. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We appre- 
ciate your coming. Do you wish to have Mr. Miller as a witness ¢ 

Senator FLanpers. I would appreciate it if he could have 5 minutes, 
and then, if he has other remarks, they can be put into the record. 

Senator Doveras. Allright. Mr. Miller. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT MILLER, SECRETARY-TREASURER, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


Mr. Mixiter. My name is Robert Miller. I am secretary-treasurer 
of the Public Relations Research Associates, which is a firm in this 
city. If it please the committee, I would like to insert my formal state- 
ment in the record, and just make a few remarks. 

My interest here stems from two reasons, One is a professional in- 
terest. My firm has for over 22 years been active in area development 
of one kind or another, in making surveys and studies for groups 
around the country. And my other interest is as a student. Iam writ- 
ing a doctoral dissertation on the public-relations problems of the de- 
velopment of depressed areas, which is quite a subject in itself. 

I would like to point out, and underline, some of the comments that 
have been made in the past in the hearings before this committee and 
others to the effect that the American city is ri apidly becoming obso- 
lescent; that industry is moving, as the New York Times and several 
other papers have called it, suburbia, and suburbia is moving to the 
ruralareasrapidly. Itisa trend within the country. 

It wasn’t too many years ago when the only place that industry 
was possible was, of course, where there were waterfalls and water- 
power. Then the railroads came along and coal and oil was trans- 
ported to any site, and anywhere there was an electric transformer 
on a pole was a possible industrial site. So our depressed areas are 
potential sites. All this, in conjunction with the trucks and airlines 
serving rural America makes this program very feasible. 

One of the groups we work with is the American Land-Grant Col- 
lege Association, which over 20 years ago began to cry in the w ane 
that studies should be made of industrial development of rural area 
Their recommendations envisioned areas for industry rather sie 
always industry for areas. 

A new program that has just been started is the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, a new program inaugurated a year and a half ago, which I 
happen’ to be very familiar with—an attempt to encourage new in- 
dustry and branch plants to locate adjacent to Indian reservations to 
utilize Indian areas. And, of course, they fall under the depressed 
areas we are talking about. 

The whole program up until now has lacked coordination, as has 
heen pointed out before. It has lacked the left hand knowing what 
the right hand is doing. And, for that matter, I would like to go on 
record, for our group, as thinking that what Senator Flanders and 
Congressman Hays have brought forward is a step in the right diree- 
tion and will help get this program underway. 
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I would like to thank the committee for letting me appear at this 
time. 
Senator Dovetas. Thank you, Mr. Miller. There is one question I 


would like to ask you. Why do you think these areas have not devel- 
oped in the past ? 


Mr. Miuier. Which areas are these—the rural ? 

Senator Dovetas. The rural depressed areas that you speak of— 
small towns that have a large amount of unemployment or under- 
employment. 

Mr. Miter. It has only been in very recent years, since the war, and 
most of it even since 1950, that there has been much of an a‘tempt to 
industrialize rural areas. Before that, the trend was all for people to 
move to the cities. Now, of course, from a sociological standpoint and 
human-relations standpoint, that has been awkward, because a man, 
even if he is only eking out a bare existence out on his farm, it is still 
his farm, and he hates to leave it and move into the city. There has 
been no opportunity for economic remuneration near his farm until 
recently. 

Senator Doveias. Then you favor having factories near the farm. 

Mr. Miturr. Yes, sir. I favor utilizing this excess labor force, not 
only on a part-time basis, but also on a full-time basis in the rural 
areas. 

Senator Dovetas. Hasn't it been lack of capital in these areas which 
has largely held back the development of factories and industry of 
the type you mentioned ? 

Mr. Miutier. There has been a lack of capital, to a large extent. 
But, on the other hand, there has also been a strong incentive for in- 
dustries to move new branch plants—not relocate present plants, but 
open new branch plants, as we have seen in the great exodus from the 
New England States to the South. So there is an offsetting encourage- 
ment. 

Senator Dovuaias. Well, now, is it your feeling, therefore, that this 
matter can be left to the voluntary adjustment of capital and labor, 
and that loans by the Government to establish factories in these areas 
are not needed ? 

Mr. Miuier. No, sir. I do think that the loans by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, by ie Government, are necessary. 

Senator Doveras. What would you say about loans from an area 
redevelopment group, such as set up in the bill which I have intro- 
duced ? 

Mr. Minter. T am wondering if that is not a duplication of what 
already exists in the form of the Small Business Administration, in the 
form of the Government's ability to encourage private lenders to lend 
money to underdeveloped areas. It is my feeling that, rather than 
duplicate things that already exist, something that is a out in 
the Flanders-Hays proposal is more to the point in the present prob- 
lem. Rather than set up a separate agency, utilize the existing agencies. 

Senator Doveias. Do you think that the Small Business Adminis- 
tration has paid much attention to this question of building up the 
depressed areas in the past ? 

Mr. Miniter. Up until very recent months, no, sir. 


Senator Doveras. Up until after the introduction of some of these 
bills, isn’t that true? 
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Mr. Mutter. I would say that that added a great interest on their 
part. 

Senator Dovueias. Yes—in order to head off another agency and 
further loans to these areas, isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Minter. Probably that played a part in it, yes, sir. 

Senator Carenarr. | just want to say that there is nothing in the 
Small Business Administration Act that even gives them a right to 
favor a depressed area over a nondepressed area. 

Mr. Miuter. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Carenarr. So there is nothing in the act that encourages 
them to do it or mandates them to do it; or in fact I suspect one could 
well take the position that if they spent all their money in depressed 
areas and none otherwise, they would be playing favorites, would they 
not ? 

Mr. Miter. I agree, sir. 

Senator Capenart. So I do not think we can criticize the Small 
Business Administration for anything they have done or have not done 
in respect to this particular problem. I fail to find anything in the law 
that requires them to do it. Maybe we ought to amend the law and 
direct them to loan all their money in depressed areas. But I do not 
believe that they can do it under existing law. 

Senator Doveras. I quite agree with my colleague from Indiana 
that they have failed to meet the problem, and that this is probably due 
to the fact that they felt that they do not have- 

Senator Carrnarr. I did not say they failed to meet the problem. 
I simply said I do not find anything i in the act or at requires them or 
mandates them to loan money in depressed area 

Senator Doveras. They have not done so. 

Senator Carenart. I suppose they have loaned some money, as 
they have everywhere. As T said, if they loaned money exclusively 
in depressed areas—talking about the Small Business Administra- 
tion—I think they would be playing favorites against people in non- 
depressed areas. There is nothing about this in the law—not even 
the preamble of the law, or the purpose of the law. The purpose of 
the law is to help small business wherever it is found, either in de- 
pressed or good areas. I do not believe we ought to criticize the Small 
Business Administration, because we here in the Congress did not 
write the act with that in mind. 

Senator Dovetas. I may say it was the incompleteness of the Small 
Business Act, and the fact that there was no such direction, and that 
the practice has been almost no loans or very few loans made to such 
areas, which convinced some 19 of us that we should set up a separate 
administration with a specific mandatory power to provide this. 

May Task this, Mr. Miller. Where do you find in S. 1854 a mandate 
to the Small Business Administration that it should make loans to 
the depressed areas ? 

Mr. Mitier. There is not a mandate. 

Senator Doveras. There is no more of a mandate under S. 1854 
than the Small Business Administration already has. 

Mr. Mitier. No.sir. But it isa focusing of attention. 

Senator Doveras. T understand. And our good colleague from 
Indiana said there is no mandate now, there is no obligation upon 
them now, and you say S. 1854 does not add to this obligation; so 
therefore it continues to have no obligation. 
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Senator CarrnArr. Let me say this. It is only obligated to loan 
money in a depressed area if the individual making the application 
for the loan himself is individually depressed, and not necessarily the 
area. That is the way the law was written, and you and I both, Sen- 
ator, voted for it. It came out of this committee. Maybe we should 
place the emphasis on depressed individuals in depressed areas. But 
we didnot. That is my point. 

Senator Doveras. I quite agree. 

Senator Capenartr. Therefore you cannot blame the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Senator Dove.ias. I am not blaming the Small Business Admini- 
stration. I am merely saying or raising the question as to whether 
more affirmative action is not needed. That is all. 

Senator Capenart. I think it is. If the Congress wishes the Small 
Business Administration’s funds be loaned in depressed areas, then 
I think we need to amend the law. 

Senator Dovenas. I was very much struck with Mr. Miller’s state- 
ment that S. 1854 contains no additional direction to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Senator Carenarr. I would say this. That possibly without vio- 
lating the Small Business Administration Act, the Administration 
could loan all of its money to depressed individuals in depressed 
areas. But I do not think that was the intention of the law. I would 
think that they would be possibly criticized if they did. You can 
have a little-business man in a very, very prosperous community, where 
he himself is depressed and needs help. I think there would be ob- 
jection if all the money, let us say, in Illinois was going to depressed 
areas in I}]inois and none up to a depressed individual in Chicago. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Miller follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT MILLER, SECRETARY-TREASURER, PUBLIC RELATIONS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


I would like to illustrate, in a very few words, why we in Public Relations 
Research Associates believe that economic aid to the depressed areas in our 
Nation is essential. Also, to point out that our experience in the field points to 
the fact that what is proposed before this committee is on the right track. 

Modern technical progress has made our cities obsolescent. When it takes 3 
hours to go back and forth for an 8-hour workday something is wrong. When 
men must live cooped up in narrow rooms with windows opening on alleys in order 
that they may be near their work, then it is time that a study be made of the 
possibility of moving work to where people can live decently. 

It is now possible to bring 20th century advances to the land and the homes 
and schools and churches of the people of the rural areas and make them par- 
ticinants in progress rather than mere spectators. When a family works all day 
with muscle and nervous energy and meets the new world of science only in the 
evening when it listens to the radio or watches television, there is something lack- 
ing in the community planning. The compartmentalization of business and in- 
dustry in the city and agriculture in the rural areas is as dead as the celluloid 
collar. Modern scientific progress has brought the possibilities of participation 
in the better things for living to the land. 

There has tended to be a rural world and an urban world. Industry went to 
town and attracted the surplus labor from the field to come there and work. As 
the ruralist used the products of industry and saved his back and his feet, he 
found that less labor was required and hence there were too many “hands.” The 
hands went to town and there they had to have houses, churches and schools, until 
today man has made the city obsolescent. 
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Electricity has made possible a new phase of the steady march of rural America, 
There was a time in man’s history when industry had to be near a waterfall. 
There was potential power and the slow-moving waterwheel provided the energy 
to save muscles and increase production. Then came the enlargement of the pos- 
sible industrial sites when the railroad hauled coal and later oil to distant local- 
ities. More recently, however, the gas and oil and the electric lines have made 
energy available where people live and not just where the power is available. 
The great inland water system of the Nation, the trucks, the modernized railroads, 
the local airlines serving rural America, all combine to make possible the loca- 
tion of industry in places that just a few years ago were off the map. Today 
every transformer on a power pole is a potential power site—a long way from 
the waterfall of just a few years ago. 

One aspect of the industrialization of depressed areas that cannot be overem- 
phasized is the multiplier effect that increased purchasing power has on other 
business all over the country. 

American industry will reap double benefits by utilizing a great untapped 
labor force of the rural depressed areas. Not only will a desirable labor force 
be available, but many other businesses in the community will flourish. In 1954, a 
study by the United States Chamber of Commerce (revised in 1956) and conducted 
primarily in the southeastern part of the country, revealed that, on the average, 
for every 100 new jobs in the basic industries, 74 additional new jobs are created 
in the community in retail establishments, service, trades and other vacations; 
there are 4 new retail outlets established, $360,000 more per year in personal in- 
come, and $270,000 more in bank deposits. There are 112 new households estab- 
lished, 296 more people, and 51 more schoolchildren. 

This study points out dramatically how this multiplier effect works. The 107 
automobiles are cars that would not have been sold were it not for the increased 
purchasing power in the area—hence the spiral reaches Detroit. The example 
could be carried into many other areas such as home appliances, packaged foods, 
and toothpaste. The point is that economic opportunity for a depressed area 
reaches much further than just the immediate town. 

Our organization and its predecessors have for 22 years been concerned with 
this problem. We have made many studies for different groups around the 
Nation, all of which point up the fact that industrial development of the rural 
depressed areas is the only real and lasting answer to the problem. We have ° 
worked with many groups and individuals along the lines of studying the 
depressed areas. One such group is the National Land Grant College Associa- 
tion, who, over 20 years ago, began to ery in the wilderness that a study should 
be made of ways of developing industries where people live instead of moving 
people to where industry wants to be. Its resolutions envisioned factories for 
areas rather than always areas for factories. 

Our studies throughout the years indicate that what is proposed here this 
morning is badly needed. It is essential that the many groups concerned with 
the problem have a central gr a group whose function would be 
to coordinate the efforts of all and to channel those efforts by priority of need. 





Senator Doveias. The next witness is Mr. Solomon Barkin, direc- 
tor of research, Textile Workers of America. Mr. Barkin, we are 
glad to have you here with us. 


STATEMENT OF SOLOMON BARKIN, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Barkin. Thank you, Senator. My name is Solomon Barkin. 
I am representing the Textile Workers Union of America 

My own interest in these problems, and my own organization's 
interest, originates or dates back of 1945 and 1946. We have been 
pleading with governmental agencies, and with the Congress, since 
those years, for action in this field. 

We are very much touched by Senator Flanders’ and Mr. Hays’ 
plea here. However, the purport of their testimony brings to mind 
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the quotation from Genesis “The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands 
are the hands of Esau.” 

As Senator Douglas has indicated, we are all indebted to the Senator 
and Congressman for emphasing rural aid. But frankly, I think both 
Senator Flanders and Congressman Hays have not given enough 
attention to the adequacy of the Federal Government’s powers and 
disposition to help urban areas. And I believe that after a study of 
the activities of the Rural Redevelopment Agency, they will find that 
that is hardly the Agency upon which they want to rely for rural 
development. 

My own contacts in that field have been to follow it and to read 
the monthly reports that come from the Department of Agriculture. 
I have spoken to the men in charge, and I want to assure both the 
Senator and the Congressman that it is hardly conceived of in terms, 
even experimentally, adequate to provide the stimulation for the 
growth of depressed or undeveloped rural areas. It is a feeble first 
effort without the finances and without even the scope of authority 
necessary to vitalize these communities. 

As for the urban areas, may I say that neither the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Labor, nor the Department of Interior 
has the money or even the disposition to initiate efforts of the size 
necessary for the types at existing distressed areas with which I assure 
we are all concerned. 

I have worked with these agencies since 1946 and 1947, have partici- 
pated in conferences and pleaded with them. 

The Department of Labor has done valiant limited work in making 
available statistics and sometimes personnel through its employment 
services at the local level. But these men have no authority. They 
can furnish some assistance in the form of personnel, but nothing 
beyond that. 

The Department of Commerce is even more limited. It has not 
the personnel and it has not even the will, because its primary function 
is to help communities get new industries rather than to help dis- 
tressed communities. The emphasis is completely different. This is 
the contrast between current activities and the purpose of the Douglas 
bill and other bills which we have supported. The function of these 
bills is to focus on the distressed communities, help them find a new 
pattern which will start them on a road of economic self-growth and 
a self-sustaining growth. This is a philosophy inherent in point 4, 
as Congressman Hays knows. It is to start the community on the 
road to growth. The Economic Development Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is not designed to help existing communities in 
the grip of depression to rehabilitate. It is to give communities seek- 
ing new industry advice on what they can find. 

Senator CareHart. Would you yield, please? I presume you are 
going to put your statement in the record. 

Mr. Barkrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator CarpeHart. Would you yield for a question at that point, 
because I think it is pertinent now? Would you recommend that this 
legislation be limited to areas, distressed areas, where there is abso- 
lutely no possibility of the people helping themselves or getting em- 
ployment unless some one person or group of persons or somebody else 
comes in and creates the job or jobs? Would you limit it to that? 
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Mr. Barkin. Senator, the definitions of distressed community in 
the Douglas bill, I believe, contemplate just that kind of situation, 
Because it provides help only to— 

Senator CareHart. Wait a minute. In my mind there is a big dif- 
ference. What I am trying to find out in my own mind is this: I can 
well see where you could have in the city ‘of C hicago some day, or 
Indianapolis or any large city, unemploy ment beyond the formula as 
set forth in the Douglas bill. But my point is that in those cities the 
potentiality is there, if and when business starts up again. I am think- 
ing in terms of communities where even if business got to the point 
where it needed twice as many employees as we need today in the United 
States, they still would not have a place to work, because there just 
isn’t any physical facility there. 

Mr. Barkin. Senator, I think this bill—— 

Senator Caprgnart. I am thinking in terms of limiting, or trying 
to, this bill to those situations, rather than to just cover the entire 
country. We are nag” going to get this bill through, in my opinion, 
if we want to cover New York and Chic: ago and Philadelphia and 
Cleveland and places like that, because the potentality is there. 

I have used this as an example, and I will use it again. Take Clin- 
ton, Ind. The potentialities are gone there. The atomic energy plant 
is gone, the powder plant is going. It just won’t make any difference 
if they needed 50,000 additional employees in Indianapolis and every 
other town in Indiana. There is no employment going to be had in 
Clinton. 

Shoud we limit assistance to those kinds of area 

Mr. Barkin. Senator, if you ask me yes or no, I would be ready to 
say “Yes.” This is my personal opinion. There are other who prefer 
to extend it. The motivation behind this legislation is to help just 
the communities to which you would like to give help. 

Senator Carenarr. That is my thought. 

Mr. Barkin. To broaden it out is the desire of some advocates of 
legislation, and we must state that rather frankly. There are parts of 
this bill that might contemplate aid beyond the chronically dist ressed 
labor-market area. But my own primary concern is to help the com- 
munities which you uw have defined in your own language. 

This bill, and the administration bill, does have a section under 
urban renewal, which might give the type of help provided by the 
Urban Renewal Act for areas defined as distressed which are in large 
cities. But the fundamental function here is to help the community 
and area which has exhausted primarily its own regrowth potential 
and needs outside help such as only a (Government agency can provide. 

There are areas in large cities, and witnesses have identified those 
areas, which need restimulation. But I would not bargain away 
frankly, J am putting this rather bluntly—I would not bargain away 
the possibilities of passing this bill, by maintaining that these big- 
cities areas should also be helped. Because the need for the distressed 
community is primary. And I speak here as Congressman Forand 
spoke this morning, because he spoke for the people he represents in 
communities which my union also represent. 

Senator Capenart. You represent the textile workers. 

Mr. Barkin. That is right. 


is? 
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Senator Capenarr. Don’t you have a lot of small towns in New 
England, for example, that come under the category that I described, 
where the factory is gone and there is just no possibility of employ- 
ment for the people unless a new business is brought in, created, started, 
that gives jobs? Don’t you have a lot of that? 

Mr. Barkin. Correct. That is the characteristic of the communities 
with which we are concerned. 

Senator Capenarr. Regarding textile workers in New York, the 

factories may close temporarily, and you might have 20 percent un- 
employment ‘for a month or 2, or even 6 months, or it may S. longer— 
I hope it never lasts for 30 days. But the potentiality is there, just 
the same as the potentiality would be in the little town we are talking 
about—even though you started a plant there and employed a thou- 
sand people and their sales dropped off, they would still be unem- 
ployed, temporarily. 

Mr. Barkin. Correct. We have had just that experience. We have 
had plants close in the metropolitan area of New York. We are not 
coming here to ask for the renewal or the reconstruction of that com- 
munity. For example, as a result of a tariff action, the industry en- 
gaged in the printing of silk scarves was eliminated in the United 
States by pr sewis imports. That eliminated 3,000 screen printing 
jobs in the metropolitan area of New York. Those people, by and 
large, are now absorbed in other industries and create no national 
problem. 

Senator Capenarr. But if all 3,000 of them had been in Oshkosh, 
Wis., or some town in New England, with no other industry around 
there in the town, that would have been the only industry in the town, 
then the only way you could solve that problem would be to bring 
anew industry in, create new business. 

Mr. Barkin. Senator Capehart, on the first page of my testimony 
I list the towns in which mills were closed since the beginning of the 
year. I have simply listed the worst hit towns. I haven’t listed all 
of them. 

Senator Carenartr. Are they primarily towns in which, when the 
mill was closed, there was no chance for jobs ? 

Mr. Barxrn. They are practically all towns which were exclusively 
dependent on textiles. 

Senator, you might be interested in a report which was issued today 
by the Library of Congress, called Federal Assistance to the Labor 
Surplus Areas. And one of the most important pieces of statistical 
material relevant to this issue is published on page 7, table 1, which 
I think is pertinent and should be put into the record. 

Senator Dovaias. That will be done. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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TABLE 1.—Degree to which total manufacturing shipments were accounted for 
by the largest 2 companies, 10 selected States, by county, 1954 


Number of counties with value of ship- 
ments of largest 2 companies amounting 


Total num- to 
State and county employment size class ber of ete 
counties 

Less than 50 to 74 per- 75 percent 

50 percent cent and more 
Alabama, total 67 27 31 9 
Less than 1,000 employees 29 12 14 3 
1,000-9,999 employees 33 12 15 6 
10,000 or more employees 5 3 2 0 
Arkansas, total ; 75 21 34 20 
Less than 1.000 employees 51 11 28 12 
1,000-9,999 employees 23 9 i) 8 
10,000 or more employees 1 1 0 0) 
Colorado, total 63 20 15 28 

Less than 1,000 employees 54 15 13 # 

1,000-9,999 employees 8 4 2 2 

10,000 or more employees 1 l 0 0 

Iowa, total. _- 99 41 33 25 
Less than 1,000 employees 78 33 26 19 
1,000-9,999 employees 16 5 65 5 
10,000 or more employees 5 3 1 l 

Kentucky, total 120 26 51 43 
Less than 1,090 employees 101 19 43 39 
1,000-9,999 employees 18 6 8 4 
10,000 or more employees 1 l 0) 0 

Michigan, total : &3 41 27 15 
Less than 1,000 employees 32 10 13 9 
1,000-9,999 employees 34 22 9 ) 
10,000 or more employees 17 9 5 3 

Oregon, total 36 26 5 
Less than 1,000 emnloyees 13 4 $ 
1,000-9,999 employees 21 20 l ) 
10,000 or more employees 2 2 ) 0 

Pennsylvania, total 67 44 18 5 
Less than 1,000 employees 9 ; 3 } 
1,000-9,999 employees 31 20 10 l 
10,000 or more employees 27 21 - 

Vermont, total 14 6 , ) 
Less than 1,000 employees 4 1 1 2 
1,000-9,999 employees 10 f t l 
10,000 or more employees 0 0 0 0 

Virginia: 

Total 130 49 48 33 
Less than 1,000 employees 74 27 31 16 
1,000-9,999 employees 51 x”) 15 16 
10,000 or more employees 5 2 2 l 

Counties . 98 35 sy 24 
Less than 1,000 employees AB 9° oat 12 
1,000-9,999 employees 32 8 12 12 
10,000 or more employees 0 0 0 0 

Independent cities 4 14 9 9 
Less than 1,000 employees 8 0 4 4 
1,000-9,999 employees 19 12 4 
10,000 or more employee 5 2 2 , 

Source: Special tabulation based on 1954 Census of Manufacturing, prepared by the ireau of the 


Census for this study 
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Mr. Barkin. That lists the counties in selected States, (because 
they did not have the money to collect the information for all the 
States) where 75 percent of the employment in those counties is pro- 
vided by 2 employers. And in the State of Alabama, 9 of the 67 
counties have 75 percent of the employment provided by 2 employers. 
Unfortunately Indiana is not listed here. Illinois is not listed here. 
But we have a number of other States. In Michigan, 15 of the 89 
counties have 75 percent of the employment provided by 2 em- 
ployers. Now, when any of those employers closes his plant, the people 
involved need help which only legislation along the lines of the 
Douglas bill could afford. 

In Biddeford, Maine, there are three companies in that com- 
munity. One is a machine shop, which is moving much of its opera- 
tions to the South. The other is a cotton mill, which has announced 
liquidation. It has been a distressed area, and now it is going to be 
mighty, mighty distressed. 

We go into South Carolina or North Carolina—these States are 
all dependent on textiles for their primary employment. Unfor- 
tunately the textile industry is contracting, and we are getting 50 to 
100 plants closed each year for good. And nothing is substituted for 
that textile employment in many of these communities. It takes 5 to 
10 years before you get new or alternative employment. 

As an illustration, the authorities in Lawrence, Mass. parade before 
this country and say “We don’t need Federal legislation.” I believe 
that it is a tragic disservice to the people of Lawrence and to the people 
whom we have represented. 

Senator Carrnart. Did they testify here? 

Mr. Barxrn. Yes. Now, that community, as this report indicates 
on page 10, still has, in March 1957, 10.6 percent of its persons unem- 
ployed. It has thousands of people who are not even counted employ- 
able because they are either women or older people and for whom 
textile jobs are not now available. For 10 postwar years we have had 
that community on the distressed list. Fortunately, they have at- 
tracted a number of employers to the community who have provided 
partial employment to a part of the unemployed of that community, 
and largely the younger people, paying them wages well below the 
textile wages that formerly prevailed in that community. 

Now, gentlemen, we need redevelopment, and not su.sidized employ- 
ment in these communities. 

I remonstrated with the authorities of Lawrence. What are they 
trying to do—hide the miseries of the people of Lawrence, or represent 
their best interests? And we believe that they are doing a tremendous 
disservice by appearing here before congressional groups. ‘These are 
self-appointed spokesmen, because they are not the elected officials of 
the city of Lawrence, and they are not the trade-union spokesmen of 
the people of Lawrence—they are realtors and businessmen who are 
trying to speak softly so that they do not frighten off businessmen who 
might be interested in locating there, attracted by cheap real-estate 
values and distressed, impoverished labor ready to work for what- 
ever is offered. 

Now, gentlemen, this is a national, tragic problem. And I am 
very happy that Senator Flanders and Congressman Hays urge you 
and the Congress to take steps to help remedy this situation. 
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Coordination is not enough. We have had all kinds of coordination, 
I have had interdepartmental meetings face me with brass from the 
Pentagon, with all the coordinators of the emergency agenc ies, and all 
I get is, ow ell, it is awfully hard to do anything ‘for you.” If you 
want to find out what they can do, ask Senator Kennedy, of Massa- 
chusetts. Senator Kennedy had a meeting the other day in this very 
room on the Fall River crisis. It dev eloped that one of the most im- 

»ortant things for the help of this Fall River, Mass., is to help in clear- 
ing up the pollution of the river there, because unless the pollution of 
the water supply is achieved, the Firestone Rubber plant—perhaps the 
best remaining industry i in the city—will close its doors and move out. 
And there is nobody i in the Federal Government that can solve that 
problem, despite all the legislation on the books. 

Don’t be deceived by w hat purports to be aid to distressed areas. As 
Senator Douglas said, these agencies give you facts or serve some » other 
function, as you, Senator C apehart, have indicated. Current legisla- 
tion and presently functioning agencies were not designed to de: al with 
the problem of the distressed area which we are discussing here. 

Senator Capenarr. I agree; it was not designed to deal with this 
problem. 

Mr. Barkin. That is right. We need more than a beginning. This 
Legislative Reference Bureau report also deals with the Small Business 
Administration. By the sheerest of fortuitous circumstance, as Con- 
gressman Hays indicated, 2.8 percent of the value of the loans were 
located in surplus areas—page 49. But the same report says only one 
loan was given to a local development corporation. Now, it may be, as 
Senator Doug: as says, it was for competitive purposes. But I am not 
conversant with the reasons for their giving it. 

I think that your committee should examine the conclusions of this 
particular report, as to what each one of the current agencies has 
done or can do, 

On page 50, the report states, with regard to Federal procurement: 

Under the present policy, contracts are not channeled automatically into an 
area when it is designated as a labor-surplus area. 

In 1956, less than six-tenths of 1 percent was in the form of procure- 
ment which finally landed in the labor-surplus area. 

Senator Carenart. That doesn’t mean too much, because you may 
not have the facilities to do the kind of work that they were ordering. 
You could not help the town if the procurement was going to be some 
kind of electronic device, and there was no facility there for making 
electronic devices. You just could not do it without building a new 
facility. 

Mr. Barkin. Correct, sir. So that we must develop an agency which 
is charged with the letponatbititien of dealing with this problem and 
is given the finance and facilities. 

These comments are prompted by the testimony of Senator Flanders 
and Congressman Hays. 

At this time, I would like to request that my statement be put into 
the record, and I would like to, in view of the time, highlight 1 or 
other ideas. 

Senator Carpenarr. Your testimony has been very good, but, un- 
fortunately, I have to leave now. However, I will read it very care- 


fully. 
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Mr. Barkin. I would like to highlight 1 or 2 ideas which may be of 
value. 

The economic philosophy of the Douglas bill is to help these com- 
munities attain self-sustaimed economic growth. That is also the 
philosophy of foreign aid. We want to help them get on their own 
feet. ‘They cannot do it themselves. And one of the sections of my 
statement, from page 8 through page 10, tries to show what makes it 
necessary for distressed areas to get outside help. 

I am very much alarmed at the glib generalizations of men who 
refer to existing local community agencies as being sufficient to pro- 
vide the guidance. Well, gentlemen, they are defining the problem 
out of existence. We are trying to help those who have not learned, 
who have not succeeded in helping themselves adequately to restore 
employment. To point to a community that has succeeded is to point 
ton community that we do not believe needs help. 

The Chamber of Commerce and the NAM, who appeared here, char- 
acterized the legislation as unnecessary. Well, gentlemen, the legis- 
lation is unnecessary for a community that is not in distress. But, 
if you go to these textile communities with which I am personally 
acquainted, no matter what the State is, whether it is Maine, North 
or South Carolina, or Alabama or Georgia, when that textile mill 
closes, those people cannot help themselves. They have been sup- 
pressed and repressed and not permitted to exercise elementary poli- 
tical rights or to voice their opinion. There isn’t a middle class in 
the community. There is not an independent professional group that 
ever had the guts to speak for civil rights, public rights, or local rights 
or any kind of rights. They took their commands from the manage- 
ment. And, when management leaves them and leaves them stranded, 
they just do not know how to lift themselves by their own bootstraps. 
It is the kind of place where they must have outside help. The only 
people that can provide them with the needed help and experience are 
people on the outside. 

You go into a community like any of these that you are talking 
about—Murphy, N.C. When that yarn mill closes, it is just in that 
sun-baked place where that mill h: ippened to be built. Those people 
in Murphy won't know where to come to Washington. They would 
even dare come to the State capitol to get that helm You have to 
come from outside and help them solve their nv-)!om. They are 
capable of keeping going once you get them started. But they need 
that initial, essential. helping hand. 

Hartford, Vt—That woolen mill is closing. They need help. 
They have had a woolen mill there for generations. The young man 
who inherited that mill doesn’t believe that he should continue it. We 
try to help him. He needs technical help, industrial help. We have 
even sent buyers and sellers of cloth to him, offering him cloth to run, 
But he is closine that mill. 

ut, after all, as the Solicitor of the Department of Labor said in 
a letter, which T quote here, to the people of Biddeford, Maine, Ameri- 
can enterprise has the right to close mills—that is a part of our system. 
Well. if American enterprise has a right to close mills, the Govern- 
ment has the responsibility of helping those people, under the public- 
welfare clause, find new emplovment and find new activity. 

Senator Doveras. Wasn’t there a leading administration official 
who said that the right to suffer is one of the joys of a free economy ? 
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Mr. Barkin. Yes, sir. And we have here the Solicitor of the De- 
partment of Labor, who is famous for his glib generalizations and smug 
position on many questions, I quote on page 6 from his letter. He says, 
smugly writing to 1,800 people in a community where a mill is closing 
down—“Consistent with existing laws in keeping w ith the basie fr: ame- 
work of our Government, firms are free to cease business operations.” 
The solace and the help and the compassion of the Federal Govern- 
ment. He was writing on behalf of President Eisenhower. I wish 
the President would get a chance to read that letter and see if those 
are the sentiments, the compassion, that his administration represents. 

It was the most inept, callous and cold-blooded reply to people look- 
ing for help. 

It is true that our laws cannot keep that man in operation. The 
National Labor Relations Board cannot even keep the Darlington, 
S. C., plant of Deering Milliken in operation where he is. This is the 
case where the NLRB says the company is closing its plant to keep the 
union out of that mill. 

But these people need help. 

And one other consideration. If we are worrying about the budget 
there is no way of reducing the tax load faster than by getting these 
communities economically active again. If you take these 19 large com- 
munities and 59 smaller labor market areas, and bring them down 
below a 6 percent unemployment level, you might increase our national 
product well over $3 billion to $5 billion. And as the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury said; increase our national income, and the tax 
bill becomes less difficult to carry. And we might even thereby get a 
tax reduction. Well, gentlemen, here is a cheap way. Here is the 
best way of getting a tax reduction. Make a little investment. It is 
only a tiny initial investment, because.once we start, this thing snow- 
balls. This is the multiplier effect of this kind of little money which 
is necessary. And any other policy than passing the bill which you 
have sponsored, Senator, is just penny wise and pound foolish. Be- 

cause this can pay off in lower taxes, greater economic well-being. 

One final thought. 

All of us who are concerned about keeping this kind of free economy 
going realize that high technical change, the secret really of the growth 
which we have had. We know that there is only one way of guaran- 
teeing this kind of efficient system; that is by giving assurance to the 
people that when one job disappears, another will be available. We 
in the unions are trying to do that through our collective bargaining 
process. The Congress ‘of the United States, in the Employment Act 
of 1946, said that is what we are going to try to do by our overall 
economic policy, fiscal policy, expenditure policy. 

Now, we need a specific legislative mandate with a specific agency 
dedicated to the implementation of the FE mployment Act. Without 
this bill, you make a mockery out of the Employment Act of 1946. 
This is merely implementation of that basic legislation. 

Senator Doveras. It is done under the system of private property 
and free enterprise. 

Mr. Barkin. Correct. Yesterday’s New York Times carried an in- 
teresting story. Upstate New York and Vermont farmers went south 
to examine the operation of TVA. And what impressed them, accord- 
ing to the story, was the fact that here was a big enterprise, started by 
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the Government, and in all these waters and forests around there you 
now have tremendous development. of private industry, employing 
people who never had jobs before and processing the materials, and 
new activity. These people from the North came to TVA to see what 
potential development would arise from the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Now, here is the kind of thing we are expecting to happen. It is 
true that the new highways, may help some of these communities in 
their revival. But we cannot guarantee that we can reach all of these 
communties with new roads. And any distressed area is cancerous. 
And we need to help it or it spreads. 

The fundamental purpose, as I see it, of this legislation, Senator, is 
to bring the imagination and the fac ilities and the seed money for the 
redesign of a community and the redevelopment of a community which 
had flourished, which had prospered, which had built public facilities, 
which had built schools, which has homes, which has the investment 
of generations in all that goes to make society and living. And unless 
we do that. we cannot re: ally develop this country. 

What is more, at a time when we are concerned with cost, why let 
these tremendous investments be scrapped and lie idle and neglected, 
when they are begging to be used. If we use this saved new social 
investment, we can cut down on new public investment in other com- 
munities. 

Senator Doucias. You are speaking of roads, water systems, sewer 
systems, electric light svstems, schools, churches, social institutions 
of all kinds. 

Mr. Barkin. You made the list so complete, Senator, that I would 
hardly make any effort to add to it. 

So this is my plea to the Senate, and to the Congress of the United 
States. Save money by making a little investment in development in 
these distressed areas. 

Senator, in the rest of the statement I had a little attack on the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, but they expect that, and it 
would be nothing new for a trade unionist to find that their purpose 
is questionable and suspicious, their opposition is inspired by motives 
other than those they speak of so glibly. They have no more con- 
fidence in the ability of local communities to help themselves than we 
do. But of course their purpose is to prevent legislation, and cer- 
tainly legislation, and also to mask their whole purpose of inspiring 
antilabor legislation. 

We have listed at the end of our statement the principles that I think 
are reflected in your bill, Senator, which make sure that the legislation 
will accomplish what those of us who are pleading for action are hop- 
ing to achieve. 

May I further say, in conclusion, Senator, that I speak only on be- 
half of my organization. I made one comment which was personal 
in answer to Senator Capehart. In that reply, I was not sieehiion for 
my organization. But fortunately, people like myself in the trade 
union are not alone. We are fortunate in having aroused the interest 
of people throughout the country. 

A citizens’ committee exists called the area redevelopment com- 
mittee, of which former United States Senator Prentiss Brown is 
chairman and I am secretary- -treasurer, which has encouraged wide- 
spread endorsement of legislation in this field, and works for activity 
and action by the Congress. 
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I believe that action is urgent. We are now suffering from a re- 
cession of a mild kind, hitting different communities with different 
impact. We, in the textile : and other sick industri ies, are particularly 
hurt. I have told our story so many times I presume everybody knows 
it. But we in textiles since 1951, have lost 375.000 jobs. We are now 
down, according to the Department of Labor, to less than 925,000 pro- 
duction workers. Employment is shrinking constantly. More mills 
have already announced that they will close. This is the byproduct 
of automation, or its equivalent, using the word in its broadest sense, 
and an unenterprising management, managements which have not 
sought to develop markets and to find new uses. Textile managements 
are only now alerting themselves to the tragedy of their failings and 
narrow point of view. 

Fortunately, last weekend, the Georgia cotton manufacturers met, 
and their committee on education, through its spokesman, Mr. Bowen, 
of the J. P. Stevens Co., is reported in the newspapers as saying, and 
I am paraphrasing, that this industry can no longer afford cheap 
wages for supervision, technical help, and se ientific help. We hope 
that that sentiment will carry down to the production worker as well. 
But the industry is alerting itself to the fact that it is past low wages 
and the cheap and narrow point of view that has been its undoing; 
that it must parallel its activities with the rest of American industry. 

And that is why we salute, Senator, the section in section 4 (c), I 
think, of your bill, which will permit the administrator to bring these 
groups together in the sick industry or the contracting industries, to 
help them think ahead and plan ahead. This will not require money, 
because the industry is capable of financing it. 

But in this large labyrinth of agencies, as Congressman Hays said, 
there is no place for stimulating, making up for the deficiencies of 
private enterprise, helping them overcome their inertia, their lack 
of imagination and their smugness. 

Fortunately, your bill will fill that gap, which is so necessary for 
achieving full employment in this country. 

Senator Doverias. Thank you very much, Mr. Barkin. 

Mr. Barkin. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Your statement is going to be made a part of 
the record, and we will put in appropriate sections from this new bul- 
letin prepared by the Library of Congress. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Barkin follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SOLOMON BARKIN, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, TEXTILE WorkKERS 
UNION OF AMERICA 


The bipartisan support for the principle of Federal assistance to depressed 
areas makes a mockery of the opposition voiced by select business groups and 
smug representatives of depressed areas currying favor with the business com- 
munity. The representative of the United States Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Manufacturers appeared before your committee to 
oppose these bills: he argued that the legislation was “unnecessary.” He took 
this position in face of the persistence, in March 1957, of economic depression 
in 19 large and 59 small labor market areas. He blinded himself to the knowl- 
edge that, at the very moment that he was cavalierly dismissing the problem, 
textile mills were being closed in Fall River, Uxbridge, and North Adams, Mass. ; 
Saco and Lewiston, Maine: Hartford, Vt.; Glasgo and Jewett City, Conn.; 
Whitehall, N. Y.; Old Forge, Wilkes-Barre, and Weatherly, Pa.; New Castle, 
Del. : Wheeling, W. Va.;: Murphy, N. C.; Hunstville, Ala.; Anderson and Pendle- 
ton, 's. C.; and cere Ga. While he characterized the State privately 
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financed development credit corporations as “highly promising,” new communities 
were being catapulted into the category of distress areas and spokesmen for 
these very agencies appeared before your committee to support area assistance 
legislation. 

The need for Federal assistance is illustrated by the testimony of men from 
depressed areas which reject the need for legislation. Their protestation of 
their own successes reflects the low employment goals they have set instead of 
goals for righting the situation in their communities. Few of them, and certainly 
not Lawrence, Mass., can claim a restoration of employment levels to a balance 
between jobs and applicants. Nor can these men deny the huge human toll 
exacted by the long delay in changing their communities’ economic tide, from 
decline to stability, and then to expansion. Moreover, representatives of com- 
munities longest at work on these problems have testified that, despite their 
best efforts at raising funds and soliciting business, they are unable to attain 
the desired objective of full employment within their communities. 


GOAL: SELF-SUSTAINING ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The opponents of the Douglas bill (S. 964), in comparing it with local efforts 
of individual community groups, have not caught the spirit and purpose under- 
lying this legislation. True, the activities of community groups are a corner- 
stone for all activity in the area of economic expansion. But the primary func- 
tion of the proposed legislation is to help communities, which have been unable 
to surmount difficulties, with answers to their own peculiar problems and the 
means which they had lacked to attain their goal. It is to provide assistance for 
those areas which have been unable to get on the road to self-sustaining growth. 

The bill does not contemplate perpetual assistance in redevelopment, but rather, 
help in beginning rehabilitation and redevelopment. Provisions are made for 
planning and technical assistance, for grants and loans for publie facilities where 
they are essential, and for loans for industrial, commercial, and rural purposes. 

Unlike the administration bill and the current efforts of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, this legislation does not seek the specific providing of 
technica! aid to all areas, depressed or not. It is designed to aid rural or urban 
communities in which there exist large surpluses of unemployed or under- 
employed workers. 


PREVENTION OF LOSS OF SOCIAL AND PRIVATE CAPITAL AND HUMAN RESOURCES 


Fundamentally, the legislation complements the Employment Act of 1946. If 
we are to attain maximum employment and utilization of our resources, an essen- 
tial prerequisite is the stimulation into regrowth of those areas which suffer dis- 
tress, unemployment, and wastage. Generally, such communities are well-estab- 
lished and have highly articulated public facility systems and services, extensive 
housing areas, and commercial organizations in advanced states. Continuance 
of distress would mean a loss of this publie and private investment which would 
cost millions to duplicate. At a time when we are straining our resources to 
provide for the growth in population and the rise in living standards of the 
American people, it is vital to prevent the erasing of the existing investments and 
developments. 

The casual and philosophical observation that growth brings its own casualties 
has been voiced. But it is unnecessary and wasteful to scrap and destroy accumu- 
lated experience, capital and organization to participate in the forward march 
of progress. The need is the preservation and utilization of our capital and human 
resources so that we can advance with fewer losses, thereby easing the way and 
minimizing the financial costs. 


ECONOMIC REDEVELOPMENT—-INVESTMENT FOR LOWER TAX BURDEN 


At this time, when there is so much concern about national expenditures, there 
is no more important approach to lower tax burdens than assuring the quickest 
revival of moribund and distressed areas. Estimates could be made to dramatize 
the tremendous costs of these distressed communities. They are not only a burden, 
but also a drag on the economy. Direct costs include unemployment insurance, 
increased applications for old age assistance and pensions, larger expenditures for 
relief, and more State and Federal aid of various kinds. But equally important 
is the drag on the economy created by depressed conditions. There are non- 
producers whose expenditures are limited, who are forced to give up homes, who 
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lose durable goods being paid for on installment plans, who must consume their 
savings and become dependent upon relatives who, in turn, use up their savings, 
The community’s public and private income drops. Businesses suffer in their 
sales; local governmental services and activities must be curtailed. The local, 
State, and National incomes are reduced. The taxload on those still employed 
becomes a more severe burden. 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Burgess recently declared that the meas- 
ure of a tax load is its demands on the national income. If the latter is rising, 
the same tax demands become a lesser burden. The total tax burden will be 
diminished if we help stimulate the recovery of distress areas. The Govern- 
ment will be better able to finance needed projects without tax rate increases, 
and may even find ways of achieving tax reductions. The most constructive 
road to ultimate reduction of tax rates is to increase our national income and 
gross product. A significant approach to this objective is assistance to depressed 
areas in their attempts to regain economic vitality and achieve self-sustaining 
economic growth. A small Federal grant for public planning, technical assistance 
in redevelopment planning, loans for public facilities, and local industrial, com- 
mercial, and rural enterprise will become the base for multiplying the rate of 
economic expansion and thereby assuring a larger national income. The Douglas 
bill provides for the use of such funds to realize maximum employment through- 
out the country and, ultimately, a lower tax rate. 


DOMESTIC AID IS AS ESSENTIAL AS FOREIGN AID 


The principles underlying the Douglas bill have been accepted by the Congress 
of the United States and the administration as essential for the reconstruction of 
depressed nations and the stimulation of underdeveloped nations. The Marshall 
plan, which helped the European nations to restore their economies after the 
ravages of war, was an investment in reconstruction which enabled our allies to 
share with us the burdens of the defense of the free world. Technical assistance 
has helped many underdeveloped nations to initiate important developmental 
projects. Our Export-Import Bank, the new International Fund, our surplus- 
agriculture sales agreements, and our systems for grants and loans have helped 
finance developmental projects the world over. 

The principle of assisting nations to a start on the road to a self-sustaining 
economy has been the guiding one. This same constructive approach must serve 
us at home. The added advantage of a high priority to our domestic develop- 
mental programs is that the sound economies, realized in areas which would 
otherwise be distressed, will permit us more easily to finance loans which we 
may desire to extend to foreign countries. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMIC AID: PREREQUISITE TO LIBERAL FOREIGN-TRADE POLICY 


Distressed area assistance is an important part of an American liberal in- 
ternational-trade program. Without discussing the merits of our current trade 
programs, we cannot deny the fact that imports are already disturbing the 
normal economy of several industries; among these are the woolen and worsted, 
hard fiber and cotton textile industries. Moreover, our raw cotton disposal 
program provides foreign cotton textile manufacturers with raw cotton at prices 
of 6 to 10 cents per pound below that of the same cotton when bought by 
American manufacturers. These developments are seriously disturbing our 
domestic industry. Asa result, a number of plants have been liquidated. Surely 
the casualties of such a national policy are entitled to aid and assistance from 
the Federal Government. As a matter of fact, the Solicitor of the Department 
of Labor, Mr. Stuart Rothman, replying to a letter sent by our local organiza- 
tion in Biddeford, Maine, wrote the callous words which follow. (The union had 
written @ plea for help when a plant management announced the closing of a mill 
in Saco, Maine. ) 

“Consistent with existing laws in keeping with the basic framework of our 
tovernment, firms are free to cease business operations.” 

The administration and the Congress of the United States cannot overlook their 
responsibility to these victims of American foreign-trade policy. If men, women, 
and whole communities are injured as a consequence of our national policy, it 
behooves the Federal Government and its agencies to assist their redevelopment; 
this fulfillment of responsibility is envisaged by the Douglas bill. 
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REDEVELOPMENT: SUPPORT FOR SOCIAL AND TECHNICAL CHANGES 


The proposed legislation in the form of 8S. 964 is vital to the continued advance 
of the American economy. ‘Technical and industrial growth is not automatic; 
it is rooted in a favorable economic and social setting. Technical change and 
productivity increases were feared in the thirties, when unemployment was wide- 
spread. Responding to the people’s demands, the Temporary National Economic 
Committee undertook a comprehensive investigation of the impact of technical 
change upon our economy. Many witnesses proposed control over the applica- 
tion of new ideas. Business firms were found to be withholding new ideas, be- 
cause they would make existing plants and investments obsolete. Workers 
resisted change, because they saw only unemployment, displacement and down- 
grading as the consequences. 

Fortunately, this episode is behind us. In part, this chapter has been finished 
because of such legislation as the Employment Act of 1946, which made explicit 
governmental responsibility for maintenance of a maximum employment economy. 
The Federal Government in particular now has the obligation to initiate policies 
favoring growth, economic stability, and maximum employment. Our experience 
has inspired in the business community a conviction that it can rely on govern- 
mental intervention to sustain our economy in case of setbacks. Governmental 
activities have reinforced this trust. 

The trade union movement has further strengthened the belief among workers 
that technology need not be a scourge, but can bring blessings and benefits. Col- 
lective bargaining has provided safeguards in the introduction of change which 
give workers a sense of security. They feel that they will be protected against 
the worst effects of technological and market changes and they will be helped 
in the transition period. This confidence has significantly reduced opposition and 
resistance to change. 

The proposed legislation is a necessary addition to the list of policies to rein- 
force the confidence that general social and national progress will not be made 
at the expense of the individual and that the Nation is aware of the possible 
human toll of progress. The bill will be a reassurance to the American people 
that where the occurrence of market, technical or resource changes depress a 
geographical area, the Federal Government is ready to step in; it will help the 
community reassess its locational problems, its needs for growth and will pro- 
vide the technical aid and finances for planning for its future growth. If local 
resources are unavailable, the initial funds for instituting recovery plans may 
be borrowed from the Federal Government. 

Before anyone retires to an indifference to this problem because he is not 
apparently affected, the following facts may prove significant. In March 1957, 
there were 9 States with large distressed labor market areas, and 19 with small 
distressed labor market areas. Altogether, there were 21 States with areas in 
this category. A number have several such areas within their borders. 

Significantly, the rate of technological change is rising. With each increase, 
the probability grows that the number of new depressed communities will also 
rise. Moreover, the older the industry and community, the greater the likeli- 
hood of its being so affected. All distressed areas were at one time growth com- 
munities, seats of large populations and centers of wealth and industry. They 
lost out under the impact of competitive products, plants, areas, and demands. 
The same fate will undoubtedly fall on other industries which are still labeled 
growth industries, or whose products have attained their peak of growth. 

More than 5 percent of the insured workers were unemployed in the following 
States, according to the United States Department of Labor, in the week ended 
April 13, 1957: 


Maine Mississippi North Dakota 
Rhode Island Tennessee Montana 
North Carolina Kentucky Oregon 
Pennsylvania Minnesota 


These are States which are listed as having areas in the distressed category or 
are on the verge of being listed. 


DISTRESSED AREA CHARACTERISTICS : MAKE ASSISTANCE VITAL NEED 
The need for Federal assistance to stimulate economic redevelopment in dis- 


tressed communities is particularly evident when a list is made of the character- 
istics of such areas. 
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(1) It has probably lost historic locational advantages. The reasons for these 
reverses tend to be fundamental. Vast economic, social, or competitive factors 
disturbed the structure. Plants have been closed; older employments have been 
substantially eliminated. Newer industries and employers have perceived no 
specific advantages to moving to these areas. Usually, the loss of locational assets 
is due to factors beyond the community’s control. Its problems, therefore, are 
structural rather than superficial or temporary. 

(2) The unemployment in such an area is persistent rather than temporary. 

(3) Local enterprise and initiative in the area have been smothered or re- 
pressed or are inadequate to meet the size of the problem. Areas suffering from 
prolonged unemployment are like individuals who have been physically ill or 
unemployed for prolonged periods. They lose heart and courage. They are 
resigned and discouraged. Their spirit has often been knocked out of them. 
Their physical energies have been drained. *ast failures may discourage new 
undertakings. They cannot often be relied upon to act for themselves. They are 
like the unemployed who need outside help from a professional agency to reassess 
their selling points, define their retraining needs, and lay out a plan for seeking ¢ 
job. The distressed community needs professional help which can come only 
from a Federal body dedicated to this function. 

(4) The area either entirely lacks experience or has very little in successful 
independent local enterprises. The one-industry towns in which the textile and 
coal industries have prevailed have been singularly characterized by such diffi- 
culties. The former ownership, either directly or by representatives, governed, 
dominated, and directed the community, and usually discouraged independent 
action. The community is likely to have been deficient in civic organizations or 
in an independent business or professional class possessed of initiative and daring, 
or in trade unions with the experience to undertake so vast an effort as economic 
rehabilitation. It has been so accustomed to having the lives and economic destiny 
of its people directed by representatives of outside interests that, in a crisis, they 
are without the organizations or the resources for self assertion. The fault does 
not lie with the people but rather with the repressive enterprises which had 
prevented new businesses or an independent spirit from arising. The low wages 
in textile communities also kept the people submerged. 

Any program which assumes that depressed areas must show evidence of their 
own interest in order to qualify for assistance is starting from a wrong premise. 
Such a plan would prevent help from going to the areas needing it most, and is 
punitive in its conception since it would penalize the communities in most need 
of help. 

(5) It is usually a community with the most limited financial resources and 
the least capable of raising the capital for long-term, bold programs of recon- 
struction. If it had the resources, it would have initiated efforts and have 
achieved some modicum of success and probably would not have become a dis- 
tressed area. The very fact of the persistence of large-scale unemployment and 
distress indicates its limitations. Unemployment is likely to have drained its 
workers and local government. Therefore, any philosophy of assistance depend- 
ing upon local financing will be least valuable to the communities in the greatest 
need of help. 

(6) An economically distressed area usually consists of more than a single 
community. It is coexistent with a whole labor market. The program, there- 
fore, must be conceived in terms of larger geographical coverage than a specific 
municipality, such as is usually embraced by current local development projects. 

All these characteristics of distressed areas point up the need for a program 
like the one represented by the Douglas bill. 


DEFICIENCIES OF CURRENT LOCAL EFFORTS 


Local.and State development bodies have done an impressive job in many 
areas, but their successes are not proof of their sufficiency to do the whole job. 
Moreover, in many depressed areas, there are no such bodies. Such organiza- 
tions have not been universally successful and there is need for supplementing 
and reinforcing their activities. 

The most significant shortcomings of State and local bodies which a Federal 
agency could help to overcome are the following : 

(1) Local indifference and opposition to expansion and redevelopment. Some 
dominant political and economic interests may be frustrating or preventing de 
velopmental activities. Those who benefit from the area’s lack of growth may 
stand in the way of progress. 
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(2) The modesty and inadequacy of many plans. They are conceived in terms 
of narrow local development for residents, whereas the displaced employees may 
reside in other political subdivisions. 

(3) Limited objectives, such as attracting a few manufacturing or similar 
enterprises; the result is that buildings are constructed and fiy-by-night opera- 
tions attracted. The investment is large but the results are meager. The build- 
ings often remain as a silent reminder of a dream gone awry. The real problem 
for many communities is one of development and creation of a long-term program 
for self-sustaining growth. ‘This objective may require new public facilities 
and a new emphasis on hitherto unpromoted advantages. 

The broader approach is fundamental to sustain healthy growth, but local 
communities are often too anxious for immediate help, too bereft of funds to 
undertake the job, and too inexperienced to carry such an undertaking to fruition. 

(4) The programs tend to invite competition among political subdivisions for 
the same potential employer. As a result, the emphasis is on comparative atirac- 
tions and subsidies rather than on the worthiness of the enterprise for the 
community. 

Many leaders of local development groups seek to hide their problems for fear 
of discouraging new businesses from coming to the community. They emphasize 
methods of enticing companies to move from existing sites rather than encourag- 
ing companies to develop new enterprises. They minimize their problems rather 
than seek long-term solutions. They seek minor additions to employment as 
relief rather than the programs for long-term growth. Their political and eco- 
nomie dogmatism often blinds them to their community’s true interests. They 
obsequiously seek for businesses who will locate in their midst and fall easy prey 
to intimidation by strong outside business groups. 

(5) Loeal leaders also are frequently undiscriminating as to the type of plants 
they attract. In face of the great boasts of the development leadership in Law- 
rence, Mass., it is important to note that many companies brought into the com- 
munity are paying inordinately low wages and observing standards below those 
prevailing in the textile mills which previously dominated in the community. 
Sanford, Maine, boasts that it has acquired 16 new companies and announces fur- 
ther efforts to recruit manufacturers. 3ut it appears unmindful of the low 
wages being paid by the new plants. Furthermore, the local leaders do not report 
of their efforts to raid other communities. 

Economic development is not sound when built on encouragement of migration 
and new jobs at any price. This attitude is costly in the long run and ruinous to 
the community, for it means the enterprise will not make its contribution to the 
community’s well-being, exploiting opportunities rather than developing them. 
Economic planning built upon existing or newly created locational advantages 
must be the backbone of local growth. This philosophy will take root only if 
there is a broad perspective, such as one a Federal agency can contribute. 


UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE: ITS OPPOSITION TO FEDERAL ACTION 


The emphasis on local action by the United States Chamber of Commerce is 
not born out of a conviction that local communities are adequate to handle the 
problems of reconstruction. Rather, in the words of the chamber’s economic 
policy committee, it is intended to capitalize on the distress to create what it 
calls a “better climate for business and jobs everywhere.” Its purpose is to 
utilize interest in local economic expansion to attack labor legislation, reduce 
business taxes, and promote other chamber policies. More than “business climate” 
is necessary to reconstruct economically the distressed areas of our country. 
What is needed is the development of new, strong business enterprises which 
will promote self-sustaining economic growth. Success demands careful planning 
and the construction, where necessary, of new locational advantages. 


ESSENTIALS OF A SOUND PROGRAM 


Every program for assistance in the revival and reconstruction of depressed 
areas must include the following 13 essentials. These are fully incorporated in 
the Douglas bill. We shall enumerate these factors commenting briefly on those 
worthy of special comment. 


1. A Federal independent agency for administration of the program, aided by 
a citizens’ advisory committee 
We are opposed to the administration’s proposal to assign this work to the 
Department of Commerce. This is an important, novel adventure which re- 
91201-—57—-nt; 1-47 
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quires independent status, particularly during its early years. It must have 
an outstanding administrator, who will report directly to the President and the 
Congress and who will feel personally responsible for the success of the under- 
taking. He must have the independence necessary to cope with such an un- 
charted course. The Department of Commerce has been helping communities 
of all types to find new industries; the problem here, however, is help for the 
distressed areas. The orientation is completely different. 

The job involves correlating various Government resources including the 
Departments of Labor, Agriculture, Interior, and the independent agencies. 

The citizens’ committee is important in providing guidance and keeping the 
administrator in contact with the public’s views on the course of developments, 
We assume, of course, that this advisory committee will in¢lude representa- 
tives of labor. 


2. Careful but flexible guides for the definition of depressed areas 

The Douglas bill properly specifies guides, but permits the administrator the 
flexibility necessary to designate other areas with “substantial and persistent 
unemployment for an extended period of time.” Such an alternative is essen- 
tial to overcome the gaps in information and to move into such obviously diffi- 
cult situations as are now developing in some textile communities in Maine and 
both North and South Carolina. Experience will indicate that certain areas 
qualify, even before the statistics will precisely classify them as distressed areas, 
The administrator should be empowered to designate such areas for assistance. 
The Secretary of Labor should be a source of information, but not the agency 
for certification of distress. 

The Douglas bill provides for the designation of parts or combinations of 
counties and municipalities as “redevelopment areas.” This is essential in order 
to realize the full objectives of the act. 


8. Local participation must be available in administration of the program 

The Douglas bill provides for the appointment of a representative committee of 
residents to act as a local development committee and prepare plans for eco- 
nomic development. Provision for regional committees is also made. Members 
of existing local committees may be included in such groups. The committees 
will be assisted in their work by an appropriation of $1.5 million, primarily for 
technical and professional aid. 


4. State bodies should not be permitted to veto local development 


One major conclusion highlighted by recent experience is the lack of interest 
that exists in some State bodies in industrial development. They have actually 
resisted such programs in a number of States. The development commissions 
often are nothing but advertising bureaus for the vacation resources of the State. 
To allow such bodies a veto over these programs would be fatal to the entire plan. 
The Douglas bill follows the sound principle of allowing these programs to be 
-arried out without regard to approval, or its lack, by the State bodies. 


5. There must be constructive industrial planning to rehabilitate declining 
industries 

Section 4 (c) of the Douglas bill provides for industry conferences to consider 
plans and programs for rehabilitating industries which constitute the source of 
high unemployment levels in distressed areas. This truly constructive provision 
fills an administrative gap in American economic planning, a gap sorely in need 
of filing for many years. No governmental agency has or recognizes this re- 
sponsibility. The Department of Commerce has made a deliberate rejection of 
such responsibility. 


6. Technical assistance should be available to committees in distressed areas 


The basic preliminary to redevelopment is the study of the community and 
the determination of required procedures and methods for reconstruction. The 
assessment of existing locational advantages must be accompanied by analysis 
of local resources and of possibilities for creating new locational advantages. 

The Douglas bill provides for these important functions. The administrator 
would be permitted to secure the maximum possible information from Govern- 
ment sources and also to secure needed services through contracual arrangements 
with individuals or institutions. The bill authorizes $4.5 million for these pur- 
poses. The ability to use nongovernmental resources is important, particularly 
as the technical needs of communities vary with the nature of their problems. 
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7. Loans and grants for public facilities are essential 


In many cases, the key to economic redevelopment is the construction or 
organization of new public facilities. In one area, polluted water might have 
to be corrected, in another, better roads constructed, and in a third, the need 
might be for new schools and public recreational facilities. We have learned in 
our foreign-aid program that the prerequisites to private investment often are 
extended programs of public investment. Distressed communities may have 
lagged behind in programing public facilities and must be aided, by grants and 
loans, in their development. 

In the case of grants, the administrator may conduct his own studies on the 
need for public facilities and receive proposals from local areas. While he will 
obviously rely upon local agencies and work closely with them, his responsi- 
bility is to aid the development and stimulation of local economic activity. Pro- 
graming such developments will be his responsibility. This is not a transfer of 
initiative to the Federal Government, but rather an affirmation of responsibility 
and a determination to overcome local indifference, sluggishness and opposition 
to economic growth. The national well-being is at stake. There must be such 
intervention when a local area (or more likely, its leaders) is unwilling to act 
in its own behalf, and is indifferent to programs which will provide immediate 
employment in the area, stimulate economic activity and maintain the work 
capacity of the unemployed. When such programs are concluded, it is expected 
that private industry will find new locational advantages in the area for the de- 
velopment of its own enterprises. This is what occurred in the TVA area, to- 
gether with water-powered canal developments and new arterial highways. It 
can be expected to occur in the depressed areas as well, after new facilities are 
built. 


8. Loan funds should be available for commercial, industrial and rural con- 
struction of facilities 

Provision for loans is made in both the administration and the Douglas bills. 
But the limitations in the administration bill mark it inadequate for the purpose. 
We have emphasized the fact that the absence of local resources in depressed com- 
munities must be considered with the need for loans. This consideration is over- 
looked by the high participation requirements in the administration bill. 

Furthermore, building construction is often not enough for starting the 
enterprise so that provision for loans for machinery and equipment is essential. 
The administration bill provides little that is not already available in many 
States. It does not meet the real requirements of new industry. 


9. Plant and industrial construction must promote new industry and not 
migration of industry from other sites 


The provision in section 7 (a) (4) of the Douglas bill expresses the important 
intent of encouragement of new industries in depressed areas rather than 
migration. This is the reason that the provision for loans for machinery 
and equipment is critical. The administration bill’s emphasis on loans to finance 
building construction solely is a continuation of the current orientation: the 
attraction of tenants to a new site, irrespective of whether they represent new 
industry or a runaway from another State. The restriction in the Douglas bill 
is a necessary one to allay the fears of those States which have suffered from 
migration. It does not injure less developed States because they need sound 
industry, not runaway plants. 


10. The program should end when the community has been successfully started 
on a road of self-sustaining economic growth 
The Douglas bill properly declares that Federal aid and assistance will stop, 
without terminating previous commitments, in those communities where the 
help has been successful and a program of economic growth is underway. 


11. An urban renewal program for industrial properties is an essential part of 
a comprehensive program for stimulation of industrial redevelopment 
Both the administration and Douglas bills provide for aid to certified labor 
surplus or redevelopment areas, without regard to requirements of existing law 
that redevelopment and renewal aid be given predominantly for residential use. 
Both bills have provision for urban planning grants. 
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12. Retraining facilities and subsistence grants in retraining period should be 
available to the area’s unemployed workers 

Although both bills make provision for retraining facilities, the Douglas bill 
provides for a more adequate program than does the administration bill. We 
also endorse the Douglas bill provision for the payment of retraining beneiits, 
up to 13 weeks, to unemployed people who are eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation and are undergoing training for new jobs. 
13. Preferential procurement procedures for distressed areas 

We endorse the Douglas bill’s provisions for the promotion of greater alloca- 
tion of Government contracts to distressed areas. 


CONCLUSION 


The Douglas bill is the appropriate approach to the problems of redevelopment 
of our distressed communities. The administration bill is limited in purpose 
and attempts merely to extend, on a national scale, the types of assistance which 
have been undertaken by individual States and communities. The problem, how 
ever, is extending the kind of assistance which local areas have either not been 
able to obtain or have not sought in the past. 

The funds made available for local committee expenses and for furnishing 
technical assistance are essential prerequisites of sound local activities. ‘These 
provisions are an affirmation of the determination to stimulate, supplement, and 
reinforce, rather than supplant, local activities. The bill properly conceives of 
the importance of local redesign needs in areas which do not now possess loca 
tional advantages for industry. Public facilities are to be financed by grants 
and loans. New industries are to be attracted through the provision for loans 
for plant, machinery, and equipment, particularly valuable at this time when 
funds are limited. The restrictive provisions of the administration bill would 
certainly reduce the possibilities for constructive work. 

Immediate action is urgently needed. Automation, technological change, ney 
consumer demands, and locational shifts are creating new distressed areas. The 
very confidence in our economy and the ability to finance our national and inter 
national obligations depend upon our ability to maintain a full-employment econ 
omy with assurance of jobs for all. The realization of the purposes of the Em 
ployment Act of 1946 demands their implementation by the passage of the Ponglas 
bill. 

The thousands of textile workers, stranded by closing of hundreds of mills, 


W 


look to this legisiation to help them solve the problems and challenges which 
confront them. The political commitments of the leaders of both parties demiuind 
redeeming through wholehearted, thoroughgoing support of this legisiation 


(The following was received for the record :) 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., July 1, 1957 
Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C 
DEAR SENATOR: Enclosed is a copy of a report of the British Experience With 
Development Areas which would be of great relevance to our own consideration 
of this problem. I believe that it should be included in the hearings 


Sincerely yours, 
SOLOMON Bal iN 


IEeXPERIENCE Wirth DEVELOPMENT AREAS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Jean A, Flexner and Ann 8S. Ritter’ 


Areas Of labor surplus persisting in certain parts of the United States during 
periods of high general employment have given rise to various legislative pro 
posals, and suggest the need for a review of British assistance to distressed ureas 

The British experience covers a quarter of a century. The first legislation was 
passed in 1934 to “facilitate the economic development and social improvement” 
of 4 areas which were suffering from exceptionally severe unemployment. Com- 


*Of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Office of Labor Eeouomies and Division of Foreign 
Labor Conditions, respectively. The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance of Mr. 
Joseph Godson, labor attaché, American Embassy, London, in securing unpublished data 
used in the article from the Ministry of Labor and National Service, Londot 
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missioners were empowered to make plans, to assist or start industrial projects 
in cooperation with local and national government agencies and private groups, 
and to distribute grants for these purposes. Later amendments provided special 
inducements which strengthened the Commissioners’ efforts to attract new in- 
dustries into these areas. 

After World War II, new legislation was passed incorporating much of the 
earlier acts. It was more comprehensive, giving the central government a 
greater influence on the location of new industrial plants, in the interests of 
overall social, economic, and strategic planning. Government aid for these areas 
continued until June 1956, when, following a parliamentary inquiry, the Gov- 
ernment announced that it would suspend grants for factory building in the 
development areas except in cases of special importance or emergency. The deci- 
sion was protested by the Trades Union Congress, which feared that these areas 
had still not achieved balanced local economies although unemployment had 
reached a very low level. 

The post-World War II period from 1945 to the present has been characterized 
in Great Britain by general shortages of labor, capital goods, buildings and 
building materials. Industries which in the 1920’s and 1930’s seemed to have 
entered a permanent state of depression have been hard pressed to produce 
enough to satisfy the demands of the home and foreign markets. This transfor- 
mation of the economy greatly complicates the task of evaluating effects of the 
Government’s rehabilitation programs for the development areas. 

It would be useful to know whether the plants which were steered into devel- 
opment areas by governmental policies have been able to operate without in- 
creasing their costs, for only if costs are truly competitive is there a likelihood 
of the industrial shift remaining permanent. Studies are being made by the 
National Institute of Economie and Social Research of Cambridge University 
on the economics of establishing branch factories, but those published thus far 
have not yielded definitive conclusions, partially because of the difficulty of 
making cost comparisons and partially because, during the entire postwar period. 
costs—both at branch plants and main works—were affected by shortages and 
bottlenecks of various kinds.’ 

Reviewing the period from 1934 to 1956, the British started with a limited 
program in respect to funds, assistance powers, and size of the areas. They 
ended with a much more sweeping program than was required to deal with the 
postwar state of unemployment. Meanwhile, the depression which had set the 
program in motion disappeared, even in the most depressed areas. However, 
dread of an eventual return to lower levels of economic activity kept the pro- 
gram going, although the danger of inflation had supplanted the danger of 
depression. 

ORIGINS OF 


THE PROBLEM 






During the 1920’s and 1930’s, basic industries such as coal mining, ship- 
building, and iron and steel, which were highly dependent upon export markets, 
suffered severely from depression. Areas where these industries constituted 
the chief source of employment suffered from severe and prolonged unemploy- 
ment. In northeast England, particularly Durham and parts of neighboring 
counties, in western Cumberland, in South Wales and Monmouthshire, and in 
western and central Scotland, coal mining, iron and steel, shipbuilding, and 
marine machinery employed about half of the total labor force in the interwar 
years. The plight of these four areas was worsened by a scarcity of jobs for 
women. Lack of other work opportunities for those discharged from the principal 
industries reduced workers’ spending power and, in turn, led to layoffs in other 
employment, including the service industries. In July 1932, unemployment 
ranged from 35 to 46 percent in the 4 areas, compared with 22.5 percent for all 
of Great Britain. (See table 1.) The unemployment rate in these areas was 
about twice the national average during the entire period 1929-39. The plight 
of these areas led to special investigations by the Government in early 1934, 
which resulted in legislation. 

Meanwhile, industries were expanding and new industries were stzrting in 
other parts of the country. Between 19382 and 1988, only 235 new factories 


1W. F. Luttrell, The Cost of Industrial Movement, Occasional Paper XIV, and D. C. 
Hague and P. K. Newman, Costs in Alternative Locations: The Clothing Industry. Ocea- 
Sional Paper XV, National Institute of Economic and Social Research, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1952; D. C. Hague and J. H. Dunning, Costs in Alternative Locations: The 
Radio Industry (in Review of Economie Studies, 1954-55, vol. XXII (8), No. 59, Cam- 
bridge, England, pp. 203-213). 
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opened in the 4 special areas and these were balanced by the closing of others. 
In Greater London and in the Midlands, on the other hand, there was a net 
gain. The result was migration from the north and Wales to the Midlands and 
the south. Between 1921 and 1937, half a million people migrated to the London 
area alone, and 300,000 left Wales and the northeastern counties, although the 
exodus was not sufficient to remove all the surplus workers. 


TABLE 1.—Geographic area and number of insured employees,’ 1955, and per- 
centage of insured employees unemployed, eight development areas, 1932, 
1937, and 1955 * 


Estimated insured Percent unemployed 
employees,! 1955 
Size of Meee ENE Od 
Development area Yeard area 
ignated square | Percent 
miles) Number of total 1932 1937 1955 
| for Great | 
Britain | 
Northeastern 3 1934 1, 247 1,013, 700 | 5 8 15 9 
West Cumberland 3 1934 767 | A7, 200 | (4 16 % 9 
South Wales and Mon- | 
mouthshire 3_- 1934 1, 406 693, 900 3 41 | 21 | 2 
Scottish 3___- 1934 3.849 | 1, 197, 200 | 6 5 18 | 3 
Wrexham. 1946 79 35, 500 | (4 36 Ik | l 
South Lancashire 1946 108 148, 600 | 1 2 19 | 2 
6 areas combined 7, 456 3, 146, 100 | 15 38 18 2 
Merseyside _-- 1949 113 613, 100 3 5 9 
Northeast Lancashire 1953 67 94, 300 ‘ 5 5 3 
8 areas combined. 7, 636 3, 853, 500 18 5 9 


1 The national insurance system covers the whole working population, including all employees. 

2 Data for 1932 and 1937 relate to July; for 1955, to June. 

3 Pre-World War II special areas which in 1945 were designated as development areas, with larger bound- 
aries. The size in square miles is the 1945 area. 

4 Less than 0.5 percent. 

5 Not available. 


Source: Data for 1932 and 1937 from Board of Trade, Distribution of Industry, Cmd. 7540, London, 
H. M.S. O., October 1948 (p. 44). Data for 1955 supplied by Ministry of Labor and National Service, 
London. 


PREWAR MEASURES 


Under the 1934 act for development and improvement of the 4 depressed areas 
mentioned previously, Commissioners were appointed, 1 for Scotland and 1 for 
England and Wales, responsible to the Minister of Labor. Funds were placed 
at their disposal, and they were given a free hand in coordinating existing 
economic and social programs of national and local government and private 
agencies, or in initiating new ones. The Commissioner for England and Wales 
appointed district commissioners for each of his three areas, consulted with 
local government bodies, and with national associations of employers. Sev- 
eral ministries lent him staff and gave assistance, in particular those dealing 
with labor, health, unemployment relief, and agriculture. 

Among the numerous projects aided by the Commissioners were local public 
works for the long-range economic or social improvement of the areas and the 
settlement of unemployed persons on small farms or cooperative groups of farms. 
They also assisted in obtaining preference for the areas in the award of Govern- 
ment contracts and, after 1936, of defense contracts, and in locating arsenals and 
munitions plants in the areas. 

The Commissioners wished to attract to these areas some of the expanding 
industries of the types that were developing in the Midlands and in the south 
of England, but they were handicapped by the lack of industrial premises in 
these regions and, in certain places, even by a lack of land suitable for build- 
ing—e. g., in the narrow Welsh coal valleys where old underground workings 
had caused some of the land to cave in or to threaten to do so. 

Outside the depressed areas, a type of industrial development called a trade- 
ing estate had been set up with private funds. These estates bought land, 
erected or remodeled buildings, provided utilities, and rented premises to man- 
ufacturing firms. Thus, industrial enterprises were attracted to planned com- 
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munities such as Welywn Garden City (near London). Benefiting by the ex- 
perience of the private companies, the Commissioners, with Government funds, 
organized public nonprofit corporations to operate trading estates in the special 
areas.” Several large tracts were purchased, railroad sidings and roads built, 
power lines installed and buildings erected, each designed for lease to several 
light manufacturing industries. Later, single sites for individual factories were 
prepared at Government expense and leased by the trading estate companies. 

The first efforts to persuade industries to locate in the special areas met with 
almost complete failure.’ In a period when raising industrial capital was not 
easy, banks and investors were particularly diffident about investing in the de- 
pressed areas. The need for more direct Government assistance was emphasized 
in the first three annual reports of the Commissioner for England and Wales. 
In 1936 and 1937, Parliament passed a series of amending acts, and under one 
of these, the Special Areas Reconstruction Association was formed in 1936 to 
make loans, for a maximum of 5 years, of up to £10,000 each to firms which had 
“reasonable prospects of succeeding”; shares in the association were subscribed 
by investment trusts, insurance companies, industrial undertakings, and the 
banks, headed by the Bank of England. The British Treasury agreed to guar- 
antee a fourth of any losses the association might suffer and to reimburse it 
for administrative expenses. In 1936, also, the Nuffield Trust was established 
with private philanthropic funds to assist the development areas. The trustees 
decided to supplement the work of the association and the Treasury by sub- 
scribing to shares of capital stock in firms that intended to operate in these 
areas. 

The Special Areas (Amendment) Act of 1937, enabled the Treasury to make 
direct loans to firms in the special areas, as well as in other areas of severe 
unemployment. In practice, the Nuffield Trust and the Treasury combined to 
assist large undertakings in the coal utilization and metalworking industries. 
The association assisted smaller firms. The commissioners were further em- 
powered by the 1937 act to contribute toward rent and rates (local taxes) 
and to adjust income taxes of industrial undertakings for periods up to 5 years. 
The rent and rate contributions were varied in accordance with the needs of 
the area and the type of industry. The income-tax provision was interpreted 
to exempt profits up to an average annual return of 4 percent on capital for 
a certain number of years. The Treasury, also, was authorized to exempt firms 
moving into the special areas from the special national tax on defense profits, 
in whole or in part. 

The various sources described made the following expenditures for the es- 
tablishment of new industry in the four development areas during the years 
1934—40 : 





Pounds Dollars ! 

All sources 9, 665, 500 47, 360, 950 
Government funds aivide getahs , es 6, 715, 500 32, 905, 950 
Factory sites and buildings 5, 500, 000 26, 950, 000 
Loans to manufacturing firms 1, 160, 500 5, 686, 450 
Contributions to rent and rates 55, 000 | 269, 500 
ba ro eee eee cde 
Private TUnGB..... << saccecaxe ais j 2,950, 000 | 14, 455, 000 
Special areas reconstruction association loans 750, 000 | 3, 675, 000 
Nuffield Trust, industrial capital 2. 200, 000 10, 780, 000 

! Converted to dollars at exchange rate of £1=$4.90 
Source: Board of Trade, Distribution of Industry, Cmd. 7549, London, H. M.S. O., October 1948 (pp 


8-9) 


2 Trading estate companies were formed in the northeast and South Wales in 1936, in 
Cumberland in 1937, and in Scotland in 1937 and 1938. The 1934 act permitted Govern- 
ment assistance only on a nonprofit basis. 

2 Report of the Commissioner for Special Areas for 1937, Cmd. 5595, London, H. M. S. O., 
1937 (pars. 58 and 281). 

See R. O. Roberts, Special Financial Facilities for Industry in the Depressed Areas 
with particular reference to the experience of South Wales. (In The Manchester School 
of Economic and Social Studies. Manchester, January 1953, vol. XXI, No. 1, pp. 39-61.) 
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TaBLE 2.—Percentage distribution of estimated number of insured employees 
in 6 development areas, by industry,’ 1939 and 1955 


1939 1955 


Industry Male Female | Male {| Female 
i 


Percent Percent 


a ae ene ; 100. | 100. 


nN 


1.6 
6 


1 
45. 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing. __ 
Mining and quarrying- -- 
Manufacturing industries_ . 
Chemical and allied trades_ 
Primary metal manufacture-- 
Shipbuilding, machinery, and electrical goods 
Vehicles__- . 
Fabricated metal products - 
Textiles 3 
Clething 
Food, drink, and tobacco 
Other manufacturing industries. 
Building and contracting__- 
Transport, public utilities, and communications 12. 5 
Distributive trades__- 7.3 6.1 
Professional and government services 5 8. 
Miscellaneous services, including finance and banking.-- 3.6 Re 3. 


mo 
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4.4 | 
‘3 
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6. 
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1 Excluding Merseyside and Northeast Lancashire. 


Source: Data for 1939 for men and women estimated from Employment for Women in the Development 
Areas, 1939-51, by J. H. Dunning (in the Manchester School cf Economic and Social Studies, Manchester, 
September 1953, vol. X XI, No. 3, table III, p. 274). Data for 1955 provided by Ministry of Labor and 
National Service, London. 


Beginning in 1986-37, Government expenditures for munitions factories in 
those areas greatly exceeded the subsidies for civilian factory sites and buildings. 

Ministry of Labor manpower transference schemes helped young men and 
women to train for and to find jobs in other parts of the country. Between 
January 1936 and July 1939, 124,337 trainees and others were assisted in trans- 
ferring from the special areas. The Government also paid for moving depen- 
dents of transferees and their household goods in 25,558 cases. 

The commissioners’ report for 1938 noted as a new development that the 
Ministry of Labor had started training schemes to meet local needs as a result 
of progress in providing new employment opportunities. Tlowever, the Min- 
istry’s powers in respect to education were limited to courses for unemployed 
persons aged 18 or over. The commissioners pointed out that training for 16- 
and 17-year-olds was needed and that it would be reasonable to require recipients 
of unemployment assistance (not insurance) to attend the Ministry’s instruc- 
tional centers or physical fitness classes. 

At the outbreak of World War II, the special areas were more prosperous 
than at any time during the previous decade; however, their unemployment 
rate was still 18 percent—almost twice the national average. At that time, only 
12,000 workers were employed in civilian factories built and leased by the com- 
missioners. The construction of many factories was still in progress. The 
improvement in the employment situation in these areas can be ascribed chiefly 
to the placement of Government contracts and the location of munitions plants 
and to the revival in basic industries caused by rearmament. 

During the war, further employment opportunities were provided as addi- 
tional war plants began operating in these areas; shipyards, coal mines, and 
agriculture were also straining to produce the maximum possible output. More- 
over, industries were dispersed to these areas from more congested or more 
vulnerable regions. Employment rose to a peak in 1943, when it was about 
200,000 above the 1939 level. <A large part of the male population was in the 
armed forces. 

POSTWAR MEASURES 


The prewar programs for the rehabilitation of the chronically depressed areas 
merged after World War II into a broader policy aimed at obtaining a more 
rational distribution of industry and population. The resolve to deal effectively 
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with the unemployment problems which had eluded solution during the interwar 
period crystallized during World War II and was implemented in a series of 
acts passed by the Labor Government in 1945 and subsequent years. 

Planning for the location of industry and for a redistribution of population 
on a national scale, for economic, social, and strategic reasons, had been recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission on Distribution of the Industrial Population 
appointed in 1937. Its 1940 report stressed the disadvantages of “‘allowing the 
heavy influx of new industry into London and the Midlands to continue at the 
expense of the rest of the country.”° In 1944, the wartime coalition Govern- 
ment announced its proposals for maintaining a future high and stable level of 
employment in the economy as a whole, and its intention to take special 
measures for the diversification of areas that had been too dependent on certain 
industries and were, therefore, particularly vulnerable to unemployment.’ It 
promised (1) to steer new industries into these areas; (2) to remove obstacles 
to the transfer of workers from one area, or one occupation, to another; and 
(3) to provide facilities to train workers employed in declining industries for 
work in expanding industries. 

The Distribution of Industry Act (1945) embodied recommendations from 
both reports and some features of the earlier legislation on special areas. How- 
ever, the special-areas commissioners were dropped, and the Board of Trade 
became the administrator. The term “development area” was substituted for 
“special area.” The act applied to the four prewar special areas and redefined 
them to include districts large enough for economic and social developments ; it 
could also be applied, subject to the approval of both Houses of Parliament, to 
any area in which the Board of Trade found, after consultation with the local 
authorities, there “is likely to be a special danger of unemployment.” The 
Board of Trade was directed to reconsider the list of areas within 3 years. 

In the listed areas, the Distribution of Industry Act empowered the Board of 
Trade to improve sites and to build factories; to acquire land, if necessary by 
compulsory purchase, for industrial sites or for access thereto; to acquire and 
improve derelict land either for industrial sites or for community facilities; to 
give financial assistance to local authorities or nonprofit agencies for such work. 
Government grants or loans were made available for basic services and facilities, 
e. g., transportation, power, lighting, sanitation, and housing, necessary for in- 
dustrial development. 

With the consent of the Treasury, the Board could also make loans to non- 
profit industrial or trading estate companies to provide industrial premises. In 
addition, the Treasury was empowered to give annual grants or loans to enable 
industrial undertakings, either already established or proposed, to pay interest 
on borrowed capital. The provision of the Special Areas (Amendment) Act of 
1937 for subsidies on account of rent, income taxes, and local taxes was 
omitted. An amendment in 1950 enabled the Board of Trade to contribute to 
removal costs of firins going to development areas. 

The Distribution of Industry Act also vested in the Board of Trade responsi- 
bility for securing the proper distribution of new industrial development 
throughout the country. All persons were required to notify the Board of 
Trade if they intended to erect an industrial building of more than 5,000 square 
feet ‘ and to furnish particulars of the type of production, floor space, and the 
number of workers to be employed. The Board of Trade then discussed with 
the industrialists where it wouid be to their interest, as well as to the advan- 


tage of the country, to locate the proposed building. Information concerning the 


economic structure of a Inrge number of districts containing possible sites, and 
the availability of labor, power, transportation, housing, and other relevant 
matters were assembled by the Location Office of the Board of Trade to facili- 
tate planning concerning industrial sites, both with the Government agencies 
concerned with planning and with the industrialists. 

The Town and Country Planning Act (1947) provided for coordination of the 
industrial planning activities of the Board of Trade with the control functions 
vested in local planning authorities, which were under the direction of the Min- 
istry of Town and Country Planning. Regulations made under the Town and 
Country Planning Act (1947) required that, with minor exceptions, all applica- 


5 Report of Royal Commission on Distribution of the Industrial Population (Barlow), 
Cmd. 6153, London, H. M.S. O., 1940 

6 Minister of Reconstruction, Employment Policy, Cmd. 6527, London, H. M. S. O., 1944. 

7Changed from 10,000 to 5,000 square feet by the Town and Country Planning Act 
(1947 
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tions for licenses to erect or extend industrial buildings be supported by certifi- 
cates from the Board of Trade stating that the development could be carried out 
“consistently with the proper distribution of industry.” Once a certificate was 
issued, a building license for developing a particular site was issued by a local 
government authority provided the project was in accordance with plans for the 
locality. (These locality plans were similar to zoning regulations in United 
States cities except that they could be reviewed by the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, at his discretion.) 

Operation of the postwar program.—In 1946, 2 areas were added to the orig- 
inal 4—both dependent on coal mining and on wartime munitions plants which 
had closed down: Wrexham in Wales, and the Wigan-St. Helens area in South 
Lancashire. In 1949 the Scottish Highlands (dependent on small farms and 
cottage industries) were added to the Scottish development area, and Mersey- 
side, a port and shipbuilding district around Liverpool, was scheduled. In 
1953 a small area was added; it consisted of several northeast Lancashire 
towns specializing in cotton weaving, where older mills had closed. 

In 1948 the triennial review required under the Distribution of Industry Act 
was presented to Parliament by the Board of Trade.* The Board estimated that 
between 1939 and 1948 there had been a net increase of 250,000 jobs in the 6 
areas then scheduled, of which 104,550 were manufacturing jobs accounted for 
by firms moving into or expanding in the areas, as follows: 

56,600 employed by 271 firms in Government munitions factories converted 
to peacetime uses. 

17,750 in 210 new projects (factories or extensions) financed by Govern- 
ment. 

14,100 in 233 new projects (factories or extensions) privately financed. 

16,100 in existing premises. 


TABLE 3.—Percent of insured employees registered as unemployed in Great 
Britain and 8 development areas, by sex, 1937, 1948, and 1955" 





} 
| Mak Female 
Areas -_ ete er 
| 1937 1948 1955 1937 1948 | 1955 
| | 
Great Britain __-_-- : 11.0 1.6 0.9 7.0 1.0 | 1.1 
Northeastern _ - - 16.0 2.9 1 8.0 2.3 2.3 
South Wales and Monmouthshire 22.0 4.6 1.2 12.0 6.3 2.3 
Scottish . 19.0 3.8 2 14.0 2.8 2.7 
West Cumberland | 28.0 3.1 2.3 10.0 2.1 1.9 
Wrexham 19.0 3.3 1.1 10.0 8. 2.3 
South Lancashire 21.0 2.8 1.1 12.0 2.4 3.1 
6 areas combined 19.0 3.6 1.8 12.0 3.3 2.5 
Merseyside - - - She 3) 5.3 2 (2 2.0 2.0 
Northeast Lancashire (2) 1.3 23 2 3 4.5 
8 areas combined--- 3.8 9 3.0 2.5 


1 Data for 1937 relate to July; for 1948 and 1955, to June. 
2 Areas not scheduled until after World War II; separate data not available for 1937. 


Source: Data for 1937 derived from Board of Trade, Distribution of Industry, Cmd. 7540, London, H. M. 
S. O., October 1948 (appendix 4). Figures for 1948 and 1955 computed from data supplied by Ministry of 
Labor and National Service, London 


During 1948 many factories were still under construction or in the biueprint 
stage, and those completed were not yet fully staffed. 

The other 150,000 jobs which had been added between 1939 and 1948 resulted 
from construction activities, expansion in Government services, and form a rise 
in service trades brought about by the higher consumer spending and the general 
revival of industries. 

Included among the factories built by the Government in South Wales were 
10 standard factories of 25,000 square feet each, called Grenfell factories,’ which 
were rented to firms that agreed to employ a quota of men suffering from pneu- 
mocconiosis or other partial disability, equal to at least half of the total number 
of their employees. The firms received a rebate of half of the normal rent. 


8 Board of Trade, Distribution of Industry, Cmd. 7540, London, H. M. S. O0., 1948 (p. 19). 


® Named for the chairman of the working party which made the recommendation, D. R. 
Grenfell, Member of Parliament. 
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Sheltered workshops, called reemploy factories, were also operated by a Gov- 
ernment corporation for men whose disability did not permit them to enter 
normal employment. 

At the beginning of 1955 (one and a half years before the Government’s assist- 
ance to factory building in these areas was discontinued), employment in the 
assisted factories had reached 185,900 which was one-third higher than the 
employment anticipated by the Board in 1948, on the basis of plans then made. 
These were employed by 1,086 tenant firms, occupying 41.3 million square feet 
of factory space; 22.8 million square feet of space had been built since 1945; 
13.3 million square feet was in converted munitions factories; and 5.2 million 
square feet represented war and prewar building by the trading estate com- 
panies.” A total of $158 million (at the current rate of exchange) had been 
spent by the Government since 1945 on this space. Most of the factory space, 
tenants, and employees were in three of the older areas (northeastern, South 
Wales, and Scottish). Employment in assisted factories constituted about 16 
percent of all manufacturing employment in 1955 in these 3 areas. 

Discontinuation of the program.—In mid-1956, the Government decided to 
discontinue aid to factories in the development areas except in very special 
cases, on the grounds that restraints on investment were being imposed, that 
employment in the areas had reached satisfactory levels, and that private 
building, with a volume three times that of Government building since 1945, 
could be relied on to continue the rehabilitation program. 

In criticizing the Government’s decision, the British Trades Union Congress 
(TUC) noted that although unemployment ratios were low throughout Great 
Britain, in the development areas they still exceeded the national average. 
In addition, the TUC claimed that even though local industry in these areas is 
more diversified now than in the 1930’s, they can still be considered particularly 
vulnerable to cyclical depressions. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT TRENDS 


During the years 1984 to 1956, when Government programs for develop 
ment areas were in operation, the employed labor force increased, the heavy 
dependence of these areas on certain basic industries lessened, employment op- 
portunities both for men and women became more diversified, and the basic in- 
dustries revived. Unemployment declined sharply in the development areas 
and throughout the country, but in 1955, almost 40 percent of all unemployed 
workers were in the 8 development areas. 

In assessing the significance of the changes that occurred, the different in- 
dustrial distribution of men and women must be taken into account. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR MEN 


The earliest year for which a comparable series of data on the insured popu- 
lation of six development areas has been estimated is 1939.7 By that time, a 
considerable shift in male employment had already occurred. However, mining 
and quarrying (chiefly coal mining) still accounted for one-fourth of the insured 
male workers in six development areas; ” in 1955, the proportion employed in 
mining and quarrying in these areas had declined to 16 percent, representing 
undoubtedly the most significant change that occurred in the employment of 
men in these areas. (See table 2.) Outmigration from the coalfields accounted 
for a considerable portion of the drop. In other parts of Great Britain, the 


1 House of Commons Select Committee on Estimates, 1955-56, Report on Development 
ape, No. 139, session 1955-56 (p. 2). The conversion to dollars was made at the rate of 

1=$2.80. 

1 British statistics show: (1) the insured employees, (2) those actually employed 
(including those on temporary layoffs). and (3) the registered unemployed (including those 
temporarily laid off, casuals, and wholly unemployed). We shall deal here primarily with 
the insured population—a measure of the wage-and-salary-earning labor force—and with 
the unemployed, both temporarily laid off and wholly unemployed. Data on age and dura- 
tion of unemployment relate to the wholly unemployed. 

A change in the statistical series on labor force and employment in 1948, resulting from 
expanded coverage under social security, hampers comparisons with earlier years. How- 
ever, estimates for six areas for 1939 have been used here, derived from the studies of a 
British economist, J. H. Dunning, on the development areas. Data for eight development 
areas were supplied by the Ministry of Labor and National Service for 1948, 1951. and 
1955. It was not possible to obtain data for the development areas on employment and 
Seenlerment for the same prewar year. In some tables, 1937 data had to be used, in 
others, 

12Excluding Merseyside and northeast Lancashire, for which 1939 data are not available. 
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number of men engaged in coal mining also declined, but not so steeply as in the 
development areas. The chief factor in the general decline was the diversion of 
young men and boys to other industries, either in the same area or in other parts 
of the country. The development areas did not succeed in attracting the type 
of industry which could offer many jobs to the older ex-miners. 

Since the early years of World War II, efforts to rebuild the coal mine labor 
force have conflicted, to some extent, with development area policy. However, 
the Government was unwilling to sacrifice its industry diversification program. 
Instead of relying upon unemployment to recruit miners, it improved the miners’ 
conditions of employment in order to attract recruits, and it planned to develop 
production in the better seams, which were mostly in other areas. Many of the 
poorer mines and exhausted seams were in the development areas. 


TABLE 4.—Unemployment in Great Britain and 8 development areas combined, 
by duration, age, and sex, June 1955 


8 development areas 
combined 
Great Britain 


Labor force statu number 
Percent of 
Number total for Great 
Britain 
MEN 
Insured employees 13, 960, 000 > 610, 19 
Unemployed, total 130, 334 49, 378 38 
26j;weeks or more 
All ages 19 15, 188 47 
A ge 41041 1 over 26, SSS 12,076 15 
WOMEN 
Insured" 7 BOO), OOK 242,8 7 
Unempl tota 80), 209 1,0 } 
26;weeks or more 
All ag 10, 518 B, 7: 54 
Age 40 and over », Sd4 2, 871 49 
Source: Ministry of Labor and National Servica, London. 


Manufacturing industries employed 28.8 percent of the insured male workers 
in 1939, and 43 percent in 1955. Shipbuilding, machinery, and electrical manu- 
facturing constituted an important area of growth, with 8.6 percent of the insured 
male workers in 1939 and 14.4 percent in 1955. It would be revealing if the total 
for this group could be broken down; the increase for the whole group certainly 
meant an influx of new plants and considerable diversification of product. How- 
ever, major credit for increased employment must go to the revival in shipbuild- 
ing. And for this, the world economic situation, and not the development area 
program was responsible. 

Other industry groups in which employment of insured men increased over 


the entire period were: Primary metal manufacture; vehicles; miscellaneous 
metal fabricated products; food, drink, and tobacco; and textiles. In the non- 
ndustrial sectors, gains occurred in professional services and government, and 
in transport, utilities, and communications 

From 1939 to 1955, the number of insured men in the 6 development areas in- 
ereased by about 50,000, or almost 3 pereent. Most of the in¢ ase oceurred in 
the postwar years. During the entire period 1939-55, registered unemployment 


among men decreased almost $0 percent. 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 


Opportunities for insured women workers showed more substantial gains than 
those for men. The net gain in the number of insured women from 1939 to 1955 
in 6 areas was more than 300,000, or about 50 percent. (However, insured men 
in these areas still outnumbered women 3% to 1 in 1955, whereas for the whole 
country the ratio was not quite 2 to 1.) Before World War II, industries em- 
ploying large numbers of insured women were underrepresented in these areas, 
compared with all of Britain. This was, in fact, an important cause of distress 
because, if the men were laid off, there were no other breadwinners in the family. 





n 
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The insured women’s gains occurred in manufacturing industries, particularly 
in chemicals, metalworking industries, electrical products, vehicles, clothing, and 
other manufacturing. Very few manufacturing industries failed to show in- 
creases in the employment of women—among the exceptions was the textile 
industry. Many of the firms which were induced by Government policies to open 
factories or branch plants in the development areas employed women as an impor- 
tant part of their work forces, e. g., clothing, radio assembly, and fabrication of 
small metal products. 

There were also large gains for insured women in communications, public utili- 
ties, and transportation, and in professional services and government. The 
striking increase in insured women’s opportunities outside of manufacturing 
must be related to the general revival in the local economies. Unemployment 
among insured women was more than halved (from 56,000 prewar to 25,000 in 
1955 in 6 areas). 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN DEVELOPMENT AREAS 


In June 1955, the average unemployment rate for Great Britain was 0.9 per- 
cent of all insured male wage and salary earners, and 1.1 percent of all female. 
In the 8 developmient areas combined, the rates were 1.0 und 2.5 percent for men 
and women, respectively (table 3). However, at these low levels, the difference 
between the rates shrinks to insignificance. Realistically, the labor market in 
1955 was generally so tight as to drain even the local pockets of unemployment 
in areas Where it had been at its worst. 

The hard core of unemployment (individuals reported as continuously out 
of work for 26 weeks or more), of which much was heard before World War II, 
remained jiarger in the development areas than in the rest of the country. (See 
table 4.) With 19 percent of the country’s insured male workers in 1955, the 
§ development areas accounted for 47 percent of all the unemployed men in Great 
Britain who had been out of work for 26 weeks or longer, most of them 40 years 
old or over, And, wit 17 percent of the insured women workers, these areas 
had 54 percent of the long-jobless women, of whom half were 40 years or more 
of age. 

Migration away from the hard-hit areas involved chiefly the younger workers, 
boys and young men, rather than women. If, in spite of the decline in available 
younger workers, and in spite of rising new industries and revival of trade, the 
older workers continued a vain search for work (and eventually many of 
them may have ceased to register as unemployed), this points to a problem which 
resisted solution. 


Senator Dovctas. The next meeting of the committee will be on 
Tuesday, the 14th of May. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 15 p. m. the subcommittee recessed until 10 a, m., 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 14, 1957 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PropUCTION AND STABILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room 301, Senate Office 
Building, at 10:15 a. m., Senator Paul H. Douglas, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 

Present : Senator Douglas. 

Also present: Senators Clark and Mansfield. 

Senator Dovueias. The committee will come to order. 

For the sake of the record, may I say that when the date of this 
hearing was set there was no conflict between the hearings on this 
bill and the meeting of the subcommittee on the Housing Act. 

Because of various delays, the Subcommittee on Housing is meeting 
simultaneously to consider the markup of the Housing bill for 1958. 
It may be necessary for me during the course of the morning to go to 
that meeting, and I shall ask a member of the staff to preside in my 
absence. 

I say this so that the witnesses will not think that I am being dis- 
courteous to them if I leave. 

I am very happy in having with us our distinguished colleague from 
Montana, the Honorable Mike Mansfield, who has a statement to 
present to us on the subject of the hearing. 

We are very glad to welcome Mr. Mansfield, who is an ornament to 
the Senate and a credit to his State. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE MANSFIELD, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Senator Mansrievp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as you know, I am 
vitally interested in S. 964, the area redevelopment bill, which I was 
most happy to cosponsor with the distinguished chairman of this com- 
mittee. I am particularly interested in the provisions for assistance 
to Indian reservations. 

We hear a great deal about the point 4 program, the so-called tech- 
nical assistance program, as it is applied to people overseas as well as 
to underdeveloped areas. I think it might be a good idea to have a 
point 4 domestic program so that we could take care of our first citizens, 
the American Indians, whom we have neglected for so many decades. 

Senator Dovetas. Whose land we stole. 

Senator Mansrretp. Yes indeed. And if I may give just one illus- 
tration, the Crow Indian Tribe at the time they signed a treaty with 
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the United States, around 1851, had in excess of 35 million acres allo- 
cated tothem. Today the Crow Nation has a little more than 2 million 
acres remaining. 

So I think that it is about time we made some retribution to these 
people for the discrepancies and the inequities which we have inflicted 
upon them in the past. 

Mr. Chairman, I presented a statement in behalf of this bill to the 
subcommittee on a previous occasion, and I stopped in this morning to 
introduced to the subcommittee several people from Montana who 
will testify later in behalf of this bill. 

Some of my constituents and friends—and they have been good 
friends and good citizens down through the years—have come from 
Montana to stress their support for w hat they believe has great prom- 
ise in helping to improve the livelihood of our Indians. "They know 
what conditions exist on the reservations and in the Indian settlements 
off the reservations. They can best tell the subcommittee what their 
needs are. 

I sincerely hope that the testimony presented by these people will 
be given every consideration, and I am certain, in view of the well- 
known interest of the distinguished Senator from Illinois, Senator 
Douglas, the chairman of this subcommittee, that they will be given 
every consideration. 

The Montana Indian communities are being re presente «d by Walter 
McDonald, chairman of the Montana Inter-Tribal Council; by Walter 
Wetzel of the Blackfeet Indian Tribe. And I might say th: at, as long 
as the chairman was a former distinguished educator in his own right, 
Walter Wetzel of the Blackfeet used to be a student of mine at Mon- 
tana State University, and I think he can speak well for his tribe. 

Senator Dovenas. The chairman some 40 years ago spent a summer 
in Montana, and he thought that the members of the Blackfeet Tribe 
whom he saw then were the handsomest men whom he had ever met. 

Senator Mansrtexp. I am sure the Blackfeet will appreciate that. 

In addition, we have Peter Redhorn of the Blackfeet Indian Tribe. 
There is Mrs. David Lamere of the Hill 57 group at Great Falls, Mont. 
And, incidentally, that is one of the most pathetic cases in all Americe 
and certainly calls to high heaven for immediate consideration. 

We have Bill Morigeau, a member of the Flathead Tribal Council. 

Then, in addition, we will have later this morning four members 
of the Crow Tribe. First there will be Edward P. Whiteman, chair- 
man of the tribal council, and also Phillip Beaumont, John Glenn, 
and John Cummins. Mr. Whiteman will testify in behalf of the Crow 
delegation. And I might say, Mr. Chairman, at the present time they 
are over on the House side testifying in behalf of the Yellow Tail proj- 
ect which will mean so much to the economy of the Crow Nation as 
well as to the people of southeastern Montana. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a letter addressed to you as chairman of the 
Production and Stabilization Subcommittee from my distinguished 
colleague, the senior <e itor from Montana, James E. Murray, and 
supporting documents. I ask that they be made a part of the record 
on S. 964. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I would like to say that the support 
in behalf of S. 964 which Senator Murray and I have given to that 
measure is in whole supported by the other two members of the Mon- 
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tana delegation, Congressman Leroy Anderson from the First District 
and Congressman Lee Metcalf from the Second District. 

We hope, Mr. Chairman, that this evidence of unanimous support on 
the part of the entire Montana delegation will not only be made part 
of the record but will be taken into consideration in the study of this 
bill as it affects the Indians of our State of Montana. 

Senator Douacuas. That will be done. 

Senator Mansrievp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dovuerias. Thank you very much, Senator Mansfield. 

(The letter referred to from Senator Murray to Senator Douglas, 
together with supporting documents, follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
May 14, 1957. 
Hon. Paut DoucLas, 
Chairman, Production and Stabilization Subcommittee, 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PAUL: On March 8 I appeared before your subcommittee in support of 
S. 964, particularly those features of the bill which would provide for a grant 
and loan program for Indian tribes and encouragement of industries to locate on 
or near Indian reservations. I regret that a meeting of my Interior Committee 
precludes my attendance at your hearing today during which you will hear testi- 
mony on these aspects of the bill in which I am especially interested. Several 
able representatives of Montana Indians, with whom I appeared before the Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee yesterday, will I know have some interesting and useful 
facts for the consideration of your subcommittee. I am asking Senator Mans 
field to present for me several additional documents which, in my opinion, 
strengthen the case for passage of S. 964. 

One of these documents is a letter from Mr. P. F. Roys, director of the Mon 
tana State planning board. On March 1, I sent Governor Hugo Aronson of 
Montana and members of the State planning board copies of S. 964 and H. R. 
5468, dealing with the same subject, along with analyses and supporting state 
ments by the authors and hearings on last year’s area redevelopment, or de- 
pressed-areas bill. After considering these, both S. 964 and H. R. 5468, which 
is Similar to S. 1483, which this subcommittee is also considering, the State plan- 
ning board strongly recommended inclusion of provision for combating under- 
employment, which our bill would do, instead of merely unemployment, as pro 
vided for in the other proposal. The State planning board states, and I quote: 

“Overall, we are much impressed with the need for redevelopment aid to 
economically depressed areas, but feel that such legislation would be of little or 
no help in solving the problems of economic distress that currently exist or are 
likely to occur in this and other Western States unless provisions are made to 
assist predominantly rural areas, and unless some means of attack is included 
for eliminating the problems of unemployment and underemployment which are 
so widespread on Indian reservations.” 

Mr. Chairman, I also place in the record a letter I received from Mr. John 
Woodenlegs, president of the Northern Cheyenne Tribal Council. flodest begin- 
nings of industrial development are being made on that reservation. As Chair- 
man Woodenlegs points out, a great deal more could be accomplished if some 
more financing were available. 

I also wish to have printed, as part of my statement, an editorial from the 
March 8 issue of the Great Falls Tribune, entitled “Montana Legislative Memo- 
rials Stress Federal Indian Neglect,” and letters in support of S. 964 from the 
Cascade County Trades and Labor Assembly in Great Falls and Great Falls 
Lodge No. 1046 of the International Association of Machinists. 

Mr. Chairman, some years ago it was my privilege to sponsor successfully the 
Full Employment Act. The proposed Area Redevelopment Act can accomplish 
great things for the people of this country, just as the Full Employment Act did, 
and I strongly urge this subcommittee to recommend passage of S. 964 and inelu- 
sion of those present features of the bill which would do so much for our Indian 
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citizens and all rural America as well as the depressed areas in more ‘thickly 
settled portions of this country. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. Murray, United States Senate. 


Montana STATE PLANNING BOARD, 
Helena, Mont., March 19, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
The United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Murray: In accordance with your request of March 1, 1957, the 
Montana State Planning Board has reviewed S. 964 and H. R. 5468 pertaining to 
area development legislation now before Congress. 

Overall, we are much impressed with the need for redevelopment aid to 
economically depressed areas, but feel that such legislation would be of little or 
no help in solving the problems of economic distress that currently exist or are 
likely to occur in this and other Western States unless provisions are made to 
assist predominantly rural areas, and unless some means of attack is included for 
eliminating the problems of unemployment and underemployment which are so 
widespread on Indian reservations. These conclusions are based on the following 
considerations : 

The Senate bill is essentially national in scope, since it provides a. means for 
stimulating and maintaining economic stability in rural as well as industrial 
areas, and it has the added feature of assistance to Indian tribes within such 
designated areas. It is noted that the House bill does authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to assist rural areas and rural communities, but the assistance ap- 
parently would be conditioned exclusively on the existence of an unemployment 
rate of at least 8 percent, as certified by the Secretary of Labor. This is in 
contrast to the Senate bill, which conditions assistance on underemployment in 
rural areas as well as on rates of unemployment. We think this to be a very 
important concept which should be included in area assistance legislation, since 
the problem of persistent underemployment is often as demoralizing as wide- 
spread unemployment. Indeed, this problem is probably more critical in our 
State and the other basically agricultural States in the West, as a result of the 
continuing trends to large-scale farming. Most certainly, it is a critical problem 
which exists commonly on Indian reservations. 

The Senate bill is also more comprehensive in broadening the aid to distressed 
areas to include not only loans for industrial development purposes (including 
the purchase of machinery or equipment), but also loans for public facilities and 
grants for public facilities—all available on equal terms to either industrial or 
rural redevelopment areas, and consequently to Indian tribes in such classified 
areas. We feel that the supplemental provisions of loans or grants for public 
facilities in redevelopment areas can aid significantly by adding stimulus to 
occurring industrial developments and to the prospects for further development. 
This is because the trend of modern industry is to locate in attractive, well- 
planned, modern communities. Similarly, assistance in the modernization and 
expansion of public facilities would improve the ability of areas experiencing 
new development to cope with the increased demands for public services which 
inevitably arise. Few, if any, communities which are depressed wouldl be in 
any better position to finance public facilities than they would be to finance in- 
dustrial developments, and most certainly not with the ease or under the condi- 
tions that are available to prosperous growing communities. As a consequence, 
without public facilities assistance it is likely that a considerable lag would exist 
in community improvement behind industrial expansion in areas which made some 
headway toward redevelopment, and to such an extent that the process of 
economic rejuvenation may be stopped or seriously slowed. 

Among the important elements common to both the Senate and House bills 
are the provisions for technical assistance and vocational education. With 
respect to technical assistance particularly, it has been the experience of this 
office that most communities have some economic growth potential, but that the 
local citizens are most commonly inexperienced and are too involved in their 
normal day-to-day operations to disclose and evaluate their potentials. Accord- 
ingly, expert consultation and assistance along both technical and economic lines 
could be most helpful. In fact, it is our judgment that an effective program of 
technical aid is underlying to the success of the entire program. 

There seem to be ample safeguards in both bills to insure that loans made 
under the programs will result in more than temporary increases in employment 
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since it is intended that loans for industrial expansion purposes will be made 
only for projects conceived on sound economic and technical probabilities. Ac- 
tual results, however, depend upon effective administration of the program. It 
follows, then, that extreme care must be exercised to avoid assistance in projects 
which tend to perpetuate an unstable or dying industry rather than those which 
would diversify and stabilize the basic economy. In this regard, the Senate bill 
limits the maximum participation by the Federal Government to 75 percent of 
the aggregate cost of the project, whereas the House bill specifies 35 percent. 
If the underlying philosophy of the proposed type of legislation is to help those 
areas and industries which help themselves, it would seem that a 50 percent 
limitation would be more realistic and would tend to reduce the dangers of as- 
sisting in the financing of uneconomic projects. 

Further, is is noted that the House bill provides that a finding by a State 
agency is necessary before assistance will be provided. The Senate bill makes 
no such provision. Since all States now have economic development agencies 
or other organizations concerned with alleviating unemployment, it appears 
feasible and sound that they be utilized to the maximum extent possible. The 
independent judgment available from this source might further safeguard the 
integrity of the loan program. 

We are most hopeful that these comments may be of value to you and other 
members of the Congress in further study and evaluation of prospective legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. F. Roys, Director. 


LAME Deer, Mont., April 3, 1957. 
Re 8S. 964 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Murray: I acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 21, 1957, 
including a copy of 8S. 964. The First American, Inc., was organized about 1 
year ago by several benevolent citizens and by working diligently they have now 
established a small factory at Lame Deer, Mont., where they employ only Indians 
who are in need of employment. These men, throughout this small corporation 
are doing everything possible to employ needy members of the tribe and this 
prevents the causing of members of the tribe to rely upon the public welfare and 
public assistance, rather than upon income from their labors. 

At the present time 12 members of the tribe are employed by the First Amer- 
ican, Inc., and this benevolent corporation could do much more if they had suf- 
ficient finances to purchase additional machinery and equipment and buildings 
necessary for housing. I only wish you could watch the progress of this small 
institution. They are doing wonders for the members of the Northern Cheyenne 
Tribe by furnishing employment on the reservation, which makes a proud in- 
dividual when he can be employed and wherein he can support himself and his 
family. I am sure that this will be a successful operation because it has suc- 
cessful men behind the project, who are operating the corporation. It is totally 
nonprofit. 

At the present time we understand that they have a contract for making 1 
million wooden necktie racks. They are manufacturing these necktie racks at 
a rate of several hundred per day, and that they also have the contract for the 
manufacture of fishing tackle, which will be manufactured shortly, and put on 
the market. 

It seems to me that the Government would help finance an institution of this 
kind, as they are using every effort to assist the unemployed Indian. 

We understand that this corporation, The First American, Inc., has received 
donations of expensive machinery, which is now being used, as well as other 
equipment. I think that Senator Douglas and you would do well to investigate 
this institution further, as it goes to show how much the small project can do 
wonders to help rehabilitate the Indian. 

I will be glad to furnish further information upon the subject, if you wish. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN WOODENLEGS, 
President of Northern Cheyenne Tribal Council. 
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{Great Falls Tribune, March 8, 1957] 
MONTANA LEGISLATIVE MEMORIALS STRESS FEDERAL INDIAN NEGLEC! 


In four joint memorials to Congress and the Secretary of Interior, the 25th 
Montana Legislature has given recognition to special problems relating to In- 
dian welfare and employment. 

In the manner of their passage these memorials given bipartisan endorsement 
to active efforts of Montana’s Democratic senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress to obtain more responsive Federal performance to deal with Indian family 
subsistence, heaith, education, and welfare. 

Legislative memorials from small-population States may not have great im- 
pact on the whole body of Congress but these serve to emphasize a distress sit- 
uation that is quite common to the whole Federal effort to shift American In- 
dians from Federal wardship and reservation status to integrated citizenship in 
our social and economic life. This is a desirable long-time objective but it is one 
that cannot be realized by mere legislative or departmental decree. 

Senate joint memorial No. 5 passed both the senate aid house of the legislature 
by unanimous vote. It requests that Federal money be made available to de- 
pressed Indian areas to be utilized in promoting employment of Indian citizens 
at or near reservation areas in Montana. 

House joint memorial No. 6 requests thorough congressional study of the effect 
of promoting off-reservation migration upon the American Indians’ family life, 
and the advisability of extending family assistance programs to Indians away 
from reservations. It applies specifically to the Hill 57 situation in Great Falls. 

There is a bill pending in the United States Senate (S. 964), introduced by 
Senator Paul Douglas, of Illinois, and cosponsored by Senators Murray, Mans- 
field, and others, designed to give Federal assistance along lines set forth in the 
Montana memorial No. 5. 

A Federal program more responsive to Indian needs is highly essential 


CASCADE COUNTY TRADES AND LABOR ASSEMBLY, 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Hon. JAMES EK. MURRAY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas the wage earners or heads of a family in certain areas of the country 
are deprived of earning a livelihood because of lack of industrial development 
or deterioration of established industries : Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Cascade County Trades and Labor Assembly communicate 
its support of the Douglas depressed areas redevelopment bill, Senate bill 964 and 
of the companion House bill 4607 and that constituent organizations and individ- 
uals be urged to communicate likewise with Senators Murray and Mansfield and 
with Representatives LeRoy Anderson and Lee Metcalf and with any other con- 
gressional figures whom individuals feel inclined to approach in support of their 
legislation : be it further 

Resolved, That this body endorses Senate Resolution 3, introduced by Senator 
Murray, of Montana, which reaffirms Federal responsibility for Indians and 
poses a “point 4” program of economic and public health aid to Indians 


Joun Evanko, Secreta 


GREAT FALLS LODGE No. 1046, 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
Great Falls, Mont., March 30, 1957 
Hon. JAMES E, MURRAY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Sir: I am writing on behalf of Machinist Lodge No. 1046, Great Falls, Mont., 
to urge your support of Senate bill No. 964, 
Would you please place my name on the mailing list for the Washington Note 
Book. 
Yours truly, 
Ropert G. Scorr, Recording Secretary 


Senator Dovuguas. The next witness is the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. the Honorable Glen L. Enamons. 
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STATEMENT OF GLENN L. EMMONS, COMMISSIONER, ACCOMPANIED 
BY H. REX LEE, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Emmons. Mr. Chairman, I have here the report of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior just cleared this morning. I thought I would 
bring it over now to formally present for the record. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. I may say we addressed 
a letter asking for comments on 8S, 964 to the Department of Interior 

Jannary 31, 1957. We had made prior to this morning several 
inquiries as to the attitude of the Department and had not received 
anv reply. [take it this is the statement of reply 4 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir 

Senator DouGias. I w vil make it a part of the record at this point, 
and then you can testify, Mr. Emmons, either on the letter or any other 
subject that you wish. 

Mr. Emons. Thar vk you, sir. 

(The letter veferred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This responds to your requests for the views of this 
Department on 8. 104 and 8. 14338, bills to assist areas to develop and maintain 
stable and diversified economies by a program of financial and technical assistance 
and otherwise, and for other purposes, and S. 964, a bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substantial and persistent unemployment and 
underemployment in certain economically depressed areas. 

We recommend the enactment of S. 1483 in preference to S. 104 or S. 964. 

All of these bills are intended to provide programs of Federal assistance to 
areas and communities suffering substantial and persistent unemployment. Such 
a program has been recommended by = President, who said, in his message trans- 
mitting the budget for fiscal year 195 

“Legislation is again Seem to authorize the Secretary of Commerce, 
with the assistance of other appropriate agencies, to provide loans and other aids 
to communities which seem to be in chronic economic distress. This aid will help 
those communities to solve their basic problems.” 

The type of program he had in mind was indicated in the President’s Economic 
Report, transmitted to the Congress on January 23, 1957. 

It is our view that the provisions of S. 14833 would more adequately meet the 
objectives of the administration’s program, as indicated in these messages of the 
President, than would the provisions of either S. 104 or S. 964. 

Of the several areas in which this Department has particular interests and 
responsibilities, some of the Indian reservations present a special problem with 
respect to their economic development and the opportunities for gainful employ- 
ment. We believe that the basic solutions to this problem must necessarily be 
sought as part of the overall Federal program for Indian affairs, with supplemen- 
tary help from such general programs as that contemplated by 8S. 1453. 

The sure au of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep G. AANDAHL, 
{ssistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. Emmons. Mr, Chairman, let me say first that I greatly appre- 
clate ~ opportunity of coming before the subcommittee and testify- 
ing on the imports ince of adk litional economic developn 1ent in those 
aot the country where we have a predominantly American Indian 
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population. And I am delighted, sir, to see on the agenda that you 
icine a large number of Indian witnesses. 

As you all know, the great majority of these reservation areas are 
located west of the ‘Mississippi River in regions where rainfall is low, 
and they include some of the most desperately and chronically poverty- 
stricken areas in the entire Nation. 

For years large numbers of Indian people living on these reserva- 
tions have been ‘scratching out the barest kind of subsistence on their 
inadequate reservation lands, working intermittently and infrequently 
on nearby farms or ranches, and subsisting in large part on welfare 
payments. Almost traditionally, they have been one of the most 
acutely depressed and disadvantaged groups in the whole American 
population. 

Although I have been Commissioner of Indian Affairs for nearly 4 
years now, my deep personal concern about this problem and my con- 
viction that something positive can and must be done about it goes 
back long before 1953. Asa result of my rather extensive contacts with 
Indians in and around Gallup, N. Mex., over a period of more than 35 
years, I have come to have a tremendous respect for the inherent 

capabilities of these people. 

Taken by and large, I believe they have just as much native ability 
as any other segment of our population and that all that the y really 
need is full opportunity, opportunity to develop and utilize their 
God-given skills and talents, opportunity for cage for reliable year- 
around employment, opportunity to raise thei family standards of 
living up to the level that is typically eas by their non-Indian 

neighbors. 

For over 3 years now, I have been stressing economic and social 
development among the Indian people as one of the cardin: al points 
in our current 3-point Indian Bureau program; the other 2 } pol nts, 
which I merely want to mention here, Mr. Chairman, have been better 
health protection and improvement of opportunities for education. 

On the economic side, we have gradually developed a program that 
consists of 3 major parts: | of the parts is what we in the Bureau 

call voluntary relocation services. 

This operation was initiated by the Bureau about a year before I 
took office and has been considerably broadened in scope and impor- 
tance since that time. Its aim, in essence, is to guide and assist those 
people on Indian reservations who decide on their own initiative that 
they would like to try their wings away from the reservation in one 
of the larger western or midwestern cities where opportunities for 
enhancing ‘their family income and improving their living standards 
are more readily available and abundant. 

It serves a twofold purpose of assisting — people directly in 
adv: ancing their economic status and of re lie ‘ving the popul: ition pres- 
sure that. would otherwise develop on the largely overburdened and 
inadequately produc tive lands of the reservations. 

Over the past 5 years we have assisted about 17,000 pe ople under 
this program to relocate in cities like Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Denver. About two-thirds of these anon : 
roughly 12,000 or 13,000—are still living in the relocation centers 
and have apparently made a successful and satisfactory transition. 
Considering the tremendous adjustment which many of these people 
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have to make from the reservation environment to the drastically 
different metropolitan community, we consider this a surprisingly 
good and deeply encouraging kind of record. 

However, while we do have a great deal of confidence in our reloca- 
tion service operation and we are quite optimistic about its future 
prospects—— 

Senator Dovucias. Mr. Emmons, may I ask are you moving away 
now from a discussion of relocation ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. May I ask you a question or two on this? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovuatas. While this is not the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs or its Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, I have become 
interested in this question because a good many Indians have come 
to Chicago, and I know a number of people who I am convinced are 
sincere friends of the Indians, and many of these people complain 
that your so-called voluntary relocation program is not, in fact, truly 
voluntary. They complain that pressure is put upon the Indians 
on the reservations by agents and members of your Service to more 
or less force them or induce them or propagandize them to leave. 

Do you have a statement to make in reply to that charge 

Mr. Emmons. I do not think that is so, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dovetas. I think there will be specific statements produced 
before the Congress by certain groups on this matter, and if you could 
be specific in making a denial of this point I think it would help. 

Mr. Emmons. If that has been done, if it is called to my attention 
in any case, I would certainly want to know it, because, after all, we 
have to be humane in this approach and many Indian people, many 
of them—and the fact is thousands of them—have told me that, “We 
would like to have the same opportunities as non-Indian people, free- 
dom of movement, and we would like to have the opportunity to do 
the thing that we would like to do.” 

I do not think any of us can make a success of doing anything unless 
our heart was in it. Is that not so? 

Senator Doveras. I think we would all favor free choice, provided 
it was actually free choice. The question I wanted to ask is: Have 
you issued instructions to vour agents and to the personnel of your 
Bureau that they are not to coerce or offer false promises or make or 
apply any moral pressure upon the Indians so that their choice may 
actually be free? Have vou issued such instructions? 

Mr. Emmons. I have, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. Would you furnish for the record copies of these 
instructions ? 

Mr. Emmons. I can doso, ves. sir. I would be glad to. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1957. 
Hon. Paut H. Dovetas, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Production and Stabilization, Committee on 
Banking and Currency, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Doveias: During Mr. Emmons’ testimony before your subcom- 
mittee on May 14, 1957, you requested that he supply for the record instructions 
which we have issued which would indicate the voluntary nature of our reloca- 
tion program. 
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I am enclosing copies of the general statement dated April 25, 1957, describ- 
ing the relocation program and the voluntary nature of the program. Also en- 
closed is a copy of a memorandum dated August 9, 1955, signed by Mr. Charles 
F. Miller, Chief of the Branch of Relocation, which I think will be of interest 
to you. Along with this material I am enclosing a copy of our relocation hand- 
book which gives the overall concept of the relocation program and the manner 
in which our relocation officers administer the program. I am sure that because 
of your interest in our relocation program you will find these documents in- 
teresting. 

I should like to point out that since the initiation of the relocation pro- 
gram in 1951, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has always had a surplus of appli- 
cants for relocating over and above the number we could service. Under such 
circumstances it is hardly likely that our personnel would be inclined to coerce 
or try to force Indians into relocation. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) W. Barton GREENWOOD, 
Acting Commissioner. 


RELOCATION SERVICES—A PROGRAM OF THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


In recent years, there has been a noticeable increase in the desire of Indian 
people to leave the reservation areas. This is not only because of the increasing 
economic pressure, but also because of the new Self-contidence which has been 
growing in Indians, and with it a healthy curiosity about new communities 
and a desire to have the same things that non-Indian families have. The service 
of Indian youths in the Armed Forces of our country in World War IT and the 
Korean conflict and the successful accomplishment of the majority of those 
Indian people who voluntarily relocated during the last 5 years have brought 
back to the reservation areas an increasing awareness that the opportunities 
for the Indian people need not be limited to reservation areas. 

Opportunities for self-support on most reservations are severely lacking. 
In order to meet this problem the Bureau of Indian Affairs is exploring every 
resource, natural and otherwise, to meet the needs. 

As one of the means of meeting the need, the Bureau’s program of relocation 
services was developed to assist Indians who want to leave reservations to seek 
opportunities elsewhere. Indians have been moving away from reservations 
for a number of years, and in greater numbers since the close of World War II. 
It is estimated that approximately 100,000 Indians have established themselves 
away from reservations and are maintaining residence in virtually every part 
of the United States. 

Conferences with tribal councils and Indian leaders, principally in the period 
1950 and 1951, emphasized the need for help in this field. Financial assistance 
and a counseling and guidance service were strongly recommended as a program 
that should be provided to Indians who desired to leave the reservations and 


seek opportunities in urban communities. The Bureau’s program of relocation 


services provides this assistance. 

This program got underway in the spring of 1952, Since that time, this service 
and assistance have been provided to over 17,000 persons. Of this number, 
more than 12,000 persons are still relocated and are self-supporting and are 
enjoying the advantages of self-dependence. They are steadily employed, better 
housed, better fed, and better clothed than ever before. The need for the program 






A 

‘relocation services is evidenced by a current backlog of applications numbering 
about 5.000 persons who have requested these services, 

The decision to relocate is made by the Indian. If an individual Indian or 
family group is interested, application is made to the agency relocation oflicer. 
This is followed by discussion and arrangements which require time up to a 
month or two, giving the applicant opportunity to understand what is involved 
in the plan, and perhaps to reconsider. 


Under this program, Indians on reservations are assisted in their movement 
from reservation areas by being provided with realistic counseling and guidance 
regarding living conditions they may expect away from the reservation, together 
with information about available opportunities for full-time employment. 
Counseling also includes a discussion of the Indian's decision to relocate—the 


good things he will be leaving behind, as well as the limitations in reservation 


living situations, and the complications and difliculties, as well as the advantages, 
of life in the city; how city living differs from reservation living and the types 
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of adjustments relocatees are called upon to make. ‘Lhe relocatee’s personal and 
family situation is discussed and note made of any problems which must be 
dealt with before the relocatee starts out, or which must be dealt with after 
he arrives at his destination. Personal behavior problems are considered. Per- 
sonal grooming and housekeeping standards also receive attention. Prerelocation 
counseling igs developed around needs of each individual in relation to his 
adjustments to an urban community. 

When the relocatees arrive at their relocation destination they are given 
further assistance in adjusting to an urban situation through orientation counsel 
ing. Employment procedures and employee-employer relationships are explained. 
The relocatee is assisted in locating suitable housing near his work. Continuing 
counseling and guidance are provided for relocatees on such matters as family 
budgeting, adult education opportunities, and the functioning of community 
agencies. This procedure is directed toward assisting the relocatees to adjust 
to their new environment and to become self-supporting members of the 
community. 

Relocatees have been assisted in securing employment with several thousand 
different employers in diversified industries and have given satisfaction as 
workers. The capabilities of Indian workers are becoming better known and 
many employers are asking for additional people. Letters have been received 
from a number of employers testifying to their satisfaction. This success in 
adjustment as employees has secured acceptance of Indians us workers in seme 
firms which had never employed indians before, and has played an importan 
part in the program of relocation services. 

Experience has demonstrated that successful relocation involves much more 
than securing employment. Lelocation offices provide realistic Counseling and 
guidance to relocatees, assistance in securing jousing, information concerning 





community facilities, and liaison with churches, schools, and appropriate local 
agencies. It is Bureau policy that Indians who relocate should use established 
local agencies rather than rely on Bureau staff Calthough such staff is available 
as needed). Local community groups have cooperated fully and newspapers 
have given excellent coverage in relating experiences of relocatees. 

The great majority of relocatees are lnuking « happy adjustment to their new 
homes and new opportunities, as evidenced by their many letters to their relatives 
and friends on the reservation encouraging them to relocate to urban communi 
ties to seek an opportunity for full-time employment and improved living con 
ditions for themselves and their faiilies. 


Avoeust %, 1955 
To: Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(Attention: Mr. Carl Beck.) 
From: Chief, Branch of Relocation. 
Subject: Attached copy of Convention Call, NCAT. 

Attached is a copy of the Convention Call issued by Joseph R. Carry, presi- 
dent, National Congress of American Indians. I have underlined the last 
sentence in the second paragraph, which statement I believe to be completely 
without foundation. 

I have been connected with the relocation program of the Bureau from the 
time the first relocatee was assisted and have been Chief of the Branch of Re- 
location for slightly over 214 years. I know personally that no member of 
the staff of the Branch of Relocation has ever exerted pressures to move Indian 
people off the reservations. We in the Branch have always maintained the 
policy and attitude that the services of the Branch were available to any in- 
dividual Indian or Indian family unit to assist them in relocation if they so 
desired. We have, of course, provided Indians on the reservation with informa- 
tion as to relocation opportunities and living and working conditions which 
they would encounter in relocating to points off the reservation. This cannot, 
by any stretch of the imagination, be termed as pressures. 

The second part of the sentence, which, in effect, states that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs is not concurrently making a real effort to extend the benefits of 
technical assistance and rehabilitation programs to the Indian tribes, is, in 
my opinion, also utterly without foundation. While I have no direct connec- 
tion with these activities, the Branch of Relocation does cooperate with such 
activities at the agency level and, therefore, we know that efforts in this direc- 
tion are being made. 
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I am hopeful that some real effort will be made to acquaint the officers and 
members of NCAI with information which will apprise them of the true status 
of the services of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the Indian people of the 
United States. If this Branch can be of further service, please feel free to 
call upon us. 

OHARLES F.. MILLER, 
Chief, Branch of Relocation. 

(The relocation handbook referred to will be found in the files of 
the committee. ) 

Senator Doveias. Have you tried to see that these instructions 
are lived up to? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. And the fact is, just here recently, in a 
meeting with some church groups, that matter was also discussed. 
And Mr. Miller, who heads the voluntary relocation service, has the 
same feeling as I do on that—that no pressures must be used, be- 
cause it is voluntary. That is what it is supposed to be. And I 
might say, Mr. Chairman, that in many areas we have more requests 
than we can fulfill for this service. 

Senator Doveias. The next question I would like to ask is this: 
I understand you have a payment for a transitional period to help 
the Indians who come to a metropolitan center to make an adjust- 
ment. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. For how long does this continue? 

Mr. Emmons. Only on the health. We believe that when anyone 
goes into a new community they might have the fear of being con- 
fronted with a doctor’s bill, a Seupitalinetion bill. So we are now 
providing for 1 year full—— 

Senator Dovgtas. Health care? 

Mr. Emmons. Full health and hospital care. 

Senator Dovetas. Is there a cash payment ? 

Mr. Emmons. For the first month that the relocation 

Senator Dovuaias. Thirty days? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir, until he gets 

Senator Dovctas. At the end of that 30 days the cash payment is 
stopped ? 

Mr. Emmons. This is just until he gets his first paycheck, sir. 

Senator Dovugias. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Emmons. We feel 

Senator Doverias. Suppose it takes him more than 30 days to get a 
paycheck ? 

Mr. Emmons. Our people still follow up on that, because—— 

Senator Dovetas. Is there a cash payment made after the first 30 
days? 

Mr. Emmons. Senator, I could not answer—— 

Senator Doveras. Do you have the assistant on that subject with 
you? 

Mr. Emmons. No, sir, I do not. 

Senator Doveras. Do you have any members of your staff with 
you? 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Lee, would you—— 

Senator Doveras. The question, Mr. Lee, is this: For how long 
does the cash transitional payment continue? 
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Mr. Lee. Generally speaking, Senator, it lasts for 30 days unless 
the relocatee is able to take over before that time. 

Senator Doveuas. In other words, 30 days is the maximum? 

Mr. Lex. It is made 

Senator Doveras. And it may be shorter than 30 days? 

Mr. Ler. There can be some exceptions made, but the normal rule 
is 30 days or less. 

Senator Dovcuas. Thirty days or less. Now let me ask you this: 
Suppose a man at the end of 30 days does not have a job. Do you 
cut off the payment ? 

Mr. Ler. Generally speaking, we have not been confronted with 
that situation because we have planned this 

Senator Doueias. My friends in Chicago inform me there are a 
number of Indians there who after 30 days are not able to find a 
job. 
Mr. Emmons. Mr. Chairman, we have made contacts in advance 
with these industries. We always have these openings. When a relo- 
catee comes out 

Senator Dovatas. Do you have jobs waiting for these people? 

Mr. Emmons. We have the arrangements made, And where the 
industry said, “We will employ, we will be glad to have so many, X 
number of Indian people, we have found that in industry, now they 
are assured that the Indian is as good as we try to tell them that the 
Indian is, employment of Indians is now in demand. 

I might say, sir, in one of the plants in Los Angeles, an aviation 
plant, we have succeeded in getting something over 350 Indians lo- 
cated in jobs. The chief director of personnel told me himself that 
those Indians were the best employees they had and he wanted to em- 
ploy more Indians. 

Senator Doveras. I have no doubt about the innate average ability 
of the American Indian. The question is how this program is work- 
ing out. 

I have made trips to the skid rows of Chicago, the near North Side 
and the West Side, and I have found large numbers of Indians living 
in the skid rows, and I must say that I felt unhappy about it. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. From the information I had, the cash payments 
had been discontinued after the 30 days. They did not get a job ini- 
tially or, for one reason or another, lost the job. The transition from 
reservation life to industrial life is not one to be easily made. And 
there they were. 

While this is not particularly germane to this bill, nevertheless it 
has a collateral relationship to it. 

Mr. Emmons. In my opinion, I believe we are approaching this on 
the most humane approach that has ever been given any problem, be- 
cause, after all, we want to be sure that these folks are successfully 
relocated. Is that not right? 

Senator Dovetas. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Emmons. Now, another thing too, Senator. When a man takes 
his first job, that does not insure that he is going to be happy on that 
job or that he is compatible to the job. 

Senator Doveras. Of course not. 
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Mr. Emmons. So we are following up that relocatee’s record so 
if he feels like he has skills in another line we want to be sare—— 

Senator Doveias. Do you follow him up beyond the initial 30 days? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. And that is our new program. 

Senator Doveias. I mean have you done that m the past ? 

Mr. Emmons. I would not say up till 2 months ago. We simply did 
not have the 

Senator Dovexas. In other words, only after the criticism from 
the various citizens’ groups became intense did you do any of this 
followup work ? 

Mr. Emmons. No, sir, the fact is it was lack of funds originally. 

Mr. Ler. We did do followups, Senator, if the cases were called to 
our attention. But in many cases 

Senator Dovetas. You mean the individual cases called to your 
attention ? 

Mr. Ler. That is right. 

Senator Doveras. But you had no collective program? You know, 
an individual in a city is like a drop of water in the ocean or a pebble 
on the beach, and it is hard to isolate the individual case and make a 
report on the individual. The report comes from the individual only 
after he has gotten in a lot of trouble. But whether there is a col- 
lective program to deal with these folks before is 

Mr. Emmons. Senator, here is another thing too. Of course, over 
the years the Indians have had the freedom of movement the same as 
anyone else, and there are a lot of Indians that have left the reserva- 
tions on their own, and many of them, of course, made good, and others 
maybe failed, and I believe that the Indians need some type of guid- 
ance in this transition because they do not happen to have relative or 
members of a family living in some of these areas. 

Senator Doveias. They need friendliness ? 

Mr. Emmons. They need friendliness. 

Senator Dovuc.ias. Friendliness. 














Mr. Emmons. Exactly. It is what we are trying to supply—-to give 
them that guiding hand. Because, in my book, the Indian er are 
the—Well, they are the finest minority group in America. do not 


care who. And I have confidence in their skills. And I believe that 
they are seeking a better type of living. I do not think we should just 
tell an Indian, because he is an Indian, “Now, here, you are going 
to be kept in a substandard type of living.” 

My job happens to be, as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to do 
what I possibly can for the development of these fine people. 

Senator Dovuatas. I never make it a practice to question the motives 
of people, and Iam not doing sonow. Iam merely raising some ques- 
tions about the adequacy of your program. 

Let me ask a third question. Itisthis: Suppose you have Indians 
who, after a period of trial, decide that reservation life with all its 
disadvantages is better than life in an industrial city. Do they have 
any place to go home to? 

Mr. Emmons. If they do go back to the reservation? Yes, sir. 
You means when they get back home do they have a place to 

Senator Doveras. No; I mean can they be admitted to the reserva- 
tion again on the same terms which existed prior to their leaving? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Dovenas. They can be accepted in the tribe with full rights 
and privileges? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. I do not believe there is any 

Senator Doverias. And the Indian Bureau will extend to them the 
same services which were extended before ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. That is right, because, you see, we have a trust re- 
sponsibility, Mr. Chairman, for these Indians living on trust lands, 
tax-exempt lands, and we do have a responsibility for them. 

Senator Dovucias. Now let me ask you this: I know there are dif- 
ferent motives behind this relocation program, and I am perfectly 
willing to credit your motives as being the highest. I know, however, 
that there are some who favor this relocation as a means of terminat- 
ing the system of Indian reservations and selling off the land. 

Mr. Emmons. That is right. I have heard—— 

Senator Doveras. And this is particularly acute in those areas 
where it is believed that these lands, so barren on the surface, have oil 
beneath them. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dove.as. Suppose you get this program going and they 
either leave voluntarily or your agents squeeze them out and you get 
the population of the reservation down. Then would there not be a 
movement to sell off the land? In that event there will be no place 
for them to go home to. 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Chairman—No, Mr. Chairman, ind I believe 
that every Indian in the room will admit that on every reservation 
practically in the country we have more people and not enough land. 
In other words, the population—— 

Senator Doveias. No further land. 

Mr. Emmons. The population has outgrown the land resource. 
And that is why I say 1f we had given these people some type of con- 
structive programs 40 years ago I do not think we would have had 
these conditions today. And I think it is simply because we have 
denied the Indians in some places education and that we have not 
tried to build up the Indian’s confidence in himself—the reason that 
we have some of these what I call rural slums on reservations. 

Senator Dovetas. Mr. Emmons, perhaps this is not an appropriate 
committee to ask this question, but if a movement starts to sell off the 
Indian reservations, what would be your attitude on that? 

Mr. Emmons. I have made a statement—I am glad, sir, you asked 
that question—when a so-called bill, and I will not name it by name— 
there was a bill being readied to be introduced that would require in 
years’ tme that the Secretary of the Interior would sell off all 
Indian land, as you recall, and distribute the proceeds to the Indians 
and dissolve | the Indian Bureau also in 3 years’ time. I made the 
statement, sir, that that bill would pass over my dead body, and I still 
stand— 

Senator Dovueras. There will be two dead bodies. 

Mr. Emmons. Sir? 

Senator Douenas. There will be two dead bodies—vyour body and 
my body. 

Mr. immons. Because, after all, Mr. Chairman, these Indian lands 
that we are holding in trust for Indian people belong to the Indians. 
We are only the trustee. And TI can say this: That when any tribe 
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is terminated ever in the future, whenever that time comes—and | 
have made this statement time and time again—I am opposed to the 
Secretary of the Interior being instructed to sell off that land, that 
the tribe has the right to organize a corporation or have their own 
trustee so there will be some legal entity to turn those properties 
over to. 

That is the property of the Indian people, and I say it is up to the 
Indian people to etermine what happens to their reservations. And, 
furthermore, the Congress is the only one that has the right to sell any 
tribally owned land as you know. 

Now, sometimes, sir—if you will pardon me for being so long- 
winded 

Senator Douauas. I have asked these questions and got you away 
from your prepared statement. 

Mr. Emmons. Sometimes an Indian does get into one of these jobs 
where he thinks that he is certainly per manently employed, and maybe 
he has an allotment back home, and sometimes they might want to sell 
that property in order to build a home where they are going to be 
permanently located. That is only natural, is it not ? But the thing 
is that I think over too long a time it has been instilled in the Indian 
people that, well, maybe they do not have as much ability as a non- 
Indian. 

Senator Dovetas. Who has instilled that idea in them? 

Mr. Emmons. Sir? 

Senator Doveias. Who has instilled that idea in them ? 

Mr. Emmons. I do not know—of course, in this great business we 
do have different philosophies. There are a world of philosophies. 
It is the right of every American to have his own belief. What we are 
trying to do now, and as I have told the Indian groups over the country, 
in our education of these Indian children is this: As you know, w hen 
you and I were in the fourth grade we were told that it is the right of 
every American boy to become President of the United States if he 
wants to. Hecan do anything 

Senator Doucias. Not many people attain that. 

Mr. Emmons. No, sir. But they can be business people, they can 
be lawyers, they can be bankers, or what else. And I want that same 
feeling instilled in these Indian children—that by getting education 
they can do anything that I could do or any other citizen of the United 
States. 

And I think that is very important—that we instill in them that 
idea of self-confidence. And in the time that I am Commissioner, sir, 
that is the thing that I have battled for and will continue to battle for. 

Senator Dovetas. Well, thank you very much. 

Mr. Emmons. Shall I continue with this? 

Senator Douetas. If you would, please. 

Mr. Emmons. However, while we do have a great deal of confidence 
in our relocation service operation and we are quite optimistic about its 
future prospects, we have never for a moment felt that it alone would 
provide a full answer to the economic opportunity problems of the 
whole Indian people. Inevitably and unquestionably there will always 
be a substantial number of Indian people who prefer, for various 
reasons, to continue living in their home areas among familiar sur- 
roundings and in the midst of people they have known all their lives. 
We understand these feelings fully and respect them completely. 
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So, the second phase of our economic program is aimed at benefiting 
these people by developing and enlarging the opportunities for steady, 
year-round employment in the near vicinity of the reservations. 

Senator Dovuetas. Or on the reservations ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. Or on the reservations; yes, sir. 

In some contrast with the relocation service operation, this is a com- 
paratively new program, about a year old and still in its early—we 
might almost say experimental—stages. 

The approach we are using under this program is to collaborate 
closely with the tribal or ganizations in attracting new manufacturing 
plants or other types of industrial establishments to locate in communi- 
ties either on the reservation or the periphery of the reservations. 

In all frankness, I must admit that there are some rather formidable 
obstacles to overcome. Many of these communities around the pe- 
riphery of the reservation are not too favorably located from the stand- 
point of transportation and access to markets for the attraction of in- 
dustries. Many of them, especially in the more northern States, are 
seriously handicapped by climatic factors. And few of them have 
enjoyed any substantial industrial development in the past. 

Nevertheless, we have made what I would consider a significantly 
encouraging start in this field. Over the past year, arrangements have 
been completed for seven new plants in the near vicinity of the reserva- 
tions. ‘Two of these are on the periphery of the Navajo Reservation 
in Arizona and New Mexico. One is located among the Cherokees of 
North Carolina. One is near the Pima and Papago Reservations in 
Arizona. Another is near the Sioux Reservations in South Dakota. 
A sixth is among the Northern Cheyenne people of Montana, and a 
seventh among the Zunis of New Mexico. 

These plants have not yet reached a stage of full operations, and 
some are in the very early stages of development. Nonetheless, they do 
represent a beginning, and we are hopeful that eventually these plants 
and others like them will provide steady jobs for significantly large 
percentages of the employable Indians now living on the reservations. 

The role of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in connection with this 
kind of development has been primarily that of an intermediary be- 
tween Indian tribal organizations and industrial concerns. In addition 
to making a large number of contacts among representatives of in- 
dustry throughout the country, we have also recently broadened our 
credit regulations so that loans can now be made from our revolving 
credit fund totaling about 6 or 7 million at the moment to tribal or- 
ganizations for the purpose of offering concrete inducements for the 
establishment of new plants near the reservations. 

Senator Douctas. Or on the reservations ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. Or on the reservations. 

Unfortunately, sir—of course, it depends on the type of industry, 
and we do not have very many railroads and sometimes roads on some 
of the reservations. So what we want to do is to get the industry 
located as close by as possible. 

Senator Douaias. Yes; but I mean trucks and roads are becoming 
even more important than railroads in many parts of the country 
today. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. They make areas accessible which were formerly 
inaccessible. 
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Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Furthermore, we are request. ing $1,500,000 in appropriations for the 
coming fiscal year to be used in launching a new vocational training 
program under the authority of Public Law 959 enacted last August, 
und we have tentatively programed nearly half of this money to pro- 
vide on-the-job training for about 1,500 Indians in plants of the very 
kind I have been discussing. 

This brings me to the third phase of our economic opportunity 
program, which is the vocational training to be provided as contem- 
plated in Public Law 959. If the Congress acts favorably on our 
request for appropriations to initiate this program, it will be a most 
important step forward for the Indian people. 

Under authority of this law, we will be in position for the first time 
to provide vocational training, both on the job and in the regular voca- 
tional pen for Indians generally between the ages of 18 and 35 
who now lack the skills the y need in order to realize their full poten- 
tialities as wage-earners. 

The program, as you readily can see, will help to strengthen and 
reinforce both our relocation service and our industrial development 
program. Over the long haul of future years with annual appropria- 
tions of $3,500,000 authorized by Public Law 959, it may well pro- 
vide the essential key for reversing the vicious cycle of poverty and 
hopelessness which has prevailed for so many years on so many In- 
dian reservations. 

From what I have said so far it should be apparent, I believe, that 
1 would be definitely in favor of any sound program which would help 
to enlarge the Indian people’s opportunities for economic advance- 
iment and personal growth in the vicinity of their own home areas. 
From my admittedly limited knowledge of the bills which your sub- 
committee is now considering, I believe that their objectives are de- 
signed to accomplish this result. 

[ would want to emphasize, however, that the problem of creating 
broader economic opportunities around the Indian reservations is in 
many ways unique and different from that in the non-Indian commu- 
nities and rural areas of the country. As a realistic matter, there- 
fore, I believe that any broad-gage national program aimed at de- 
pressed areas throughout the country would necessarily fall short of 
providing a full answer for the population on Indian reservations. 

All we can ask or expect really is that such a program supplement 
or reinforce the more specialized economic opportunity program which 
[ have already described and which we in the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs will be carrying forward. 

Needless to say, we would enthusiastically welcome and cooperate 
in any program that would provide us with such assistance and rein- 
forcement in the difficult and challenging task that we face. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much, Mr. Emmons. 

In the letter which you presented from Assistant Secretary Aandahl, 
dated May 14, which is today, in response to our letter of January 31, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Aandahl, states in the 
second paragraph: “We recommend the enactment of S. 1433 in pref- 
erence to S. 104 or S. 964.” May I ask you, Mr. Emmons, just what S. 
1433 would do for Indians? 

Mr. Emmons. I have been assured, sir, that under S. 1433 we can 
receive the supplemental help that I indicated in the course of my talk. 
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Senator Dovetas. As I read S. 1433, there is no mention in any 
part of the bill of Indians. And since the aid or loans would be con- 
fined to industrial areas, no loans could be made. Therefore, all that 
could be given would be so-called technical assistance or further advice 
on the county agent model, but no financial grants to start new in- 
dustry. 

Am I not correct in that interpretation of S. 1433? 

Mr. Emmons. I have been told that S. 1433 can be applied to In- 
dians. At the moment I say I do believe that we have adequate funds 
in the Bureau to carry out this industrialization program. 

Senator Doveias. You mean within your own Department and 
Bureau ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doucias. My question was: What do you get under S. 1433? 
There is no mention of Indians anywhere. The loans are confined to 
industrial areas, and, in order to qualify, very strict standards of per- 
centages of unemployment are set up. I know of no way to measure 
the unemployment of a rural population or a population on a reserva- 
tion. They are not included in the industrial areas from which the 
Department of Labor and the Bureau of the Census collect their 
figures. 

As I say, I know of no way to measure unemployment of people in 
rural areas. You can possibly measure underemployment by the off 
seasons and by the members of the family who are not employed, but 
you cannot measure unemployment. 

We have had this measure carefully studied, and the opinions given 
to us are exactly to the contrary—that S. 1433 would not apply to 
Indians. 

Mr. Emmons. As I say, I was advised it would, for technical assist- 
ance. 

Senator Doveias. Who advised you of this? 

Mr. Emmons. I do not know the name. I do not recall their names. 

Senator Doveras Some anonymous adviser whom you have lost 
sight of in the shuffle ? 

Mr. Emmons. No,sir. Asa matter of fact, I wanted to raise certain 
of those points, sir, and the representatives of the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of Labor were present, and I wanted 
to be sure that there would be some medium where we could have some 
supplemental assistance. 

Senator Douetas. They would get the technical assistance that is 
granted, but technical assistance merely consists of advice, pamphlets, 
visits by agents, information on how to start a factory, information 
on how to draw a new industry in. But they would get no substantial 
grants in the form of loans to help finance the starting of new plants, 
and no grants or loans for public facilities such as are specifically 
provided for Indian groups, amongst others, in S. 964. 

Mr. Emmons. Of course, Mr. Chairman, you see my concern, of 
course, is the American Indian. 

Senator Dovenas. Yes. 

Mr. Emmons. And one of the reasons that I think that our program 
will be effective—and, after all, as I mentioned in my prepared state- 
ment, we are still in the experimental stages. I think we have done 
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fairly well to try to get that many companies started right at the 
start. 

My concern is I want to be sure that when an industry does come 
it is going to be for Indian employment. Of course, it might be if a 
chamber of commerce induced an industry to come in there might be, 
you might say, 40 non-Indian people employed but only 1 Indian. 
Under our arrangements we are requiring the employment of the 
Indian people of the tribe that is hs andling this project. Because, as 
I say, that is my responsibility to the Indians themselves. 

Senator Doveuas. Is this a fair statement, Mr. Emmons: That you 
believe that the programs of your Bureau with funds already au- 
thorized and further funds which you will try to obtain will be ade- 
quate to deal with this question and to give adequ: ite additional em- 
ployment to the Indians on or near the reservations ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir; I think so, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Therefore, you are really not interested in any 
of this legislation? You are primarily interested in your own pro- 
gram ? 

Mr. Emmons. I am—— 

Senator Doveras. There is nothing against you if you are. I want 
to make that clear. 

Mr. Emmons. No, I would not say that, because I am interested in 
seeing that all of our, you might say, backward areas are developed. 
I think the future of our great country is dependent on developing our 
resources. 

Senator Dove.as. _Then do I understand that you are in favor of §. 
1433 but opposed to S. 964? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir; I would recommend S S. 1433 believing that 
that will assist us in doing the program, in carrying out our program. 

Senator Dovetas. This is on the basis of assurances which have 
been given to you by some mysterious Mr. X whose name you can- 
not remember? That is a brutal way of putting it, but that seems to 
be the fact. 

Mr. Emmons. I am in hope that in this next year we will probably 
have at least 2 dozen more industries brought into these areas. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Emmons, do you have a copy of S. 964 with 
you? 

Mr. Emmons. I donot. 

Senator Dovuerias. Here is a copy. Would you turn to page 13, sec- 
tion 9 (a), line 17. This is the bill which you do not approve of. May 
I point out that in the grants for public facilities the administrator— 


may receive proposals from any State, or political subdivision thereof, Indian 
tribe, or private or public organization yon 


Then on page 11 in the loans for public facilities, line 11: 


Upon the application of any State, or political subdivision thereof, Indian tribe, 
or private or public organization or association representing any redevelopment 
area or part thereof, the Administrator is authorized to make loans to assist in 
financing the purchase or development of land for public facility usage, and the 
construction, rehabilitation, alteration, expansion, or improvement of public 
facilities within any redevelopment area. * * * 


We were very careful in drafting S. 964 to make explicit a stated 
provision for the eligibility of the Indian tribes both on the industrial 
end and on the rural end. 
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The point is that in S. 1433 there is no provision for rural redevelop- 
ment, no provision for loans or grants for public facilities, and the loans 
for industrial development are confined to those areas, industrial areas, 
which have rather high and rigid tests of surveyed unemployment. 
Another point is that the Indians on reservations are not susceptible 
of measurement for industrial unemploy ment since they derive or are 
supposed to derive most of their living from the land. 

Therefore, I think you have been sold a false bill of goods, Mr. Em- 
mons—with the best will in the world. This mysterious Mr. X took 
you into camp. I would advise you to find out w vho he is and get your 
assistants to subject Mr. X to a rather rigid cross-examination. 

And I would offer this cautionary bit of advice to able men from New 
Mexico who come here: Beware of the Government bureaucrat who 
tells you things and assures you everything is all right when that is not 
supported by evidence. 

This is a bit of advice to unwary people who come to Washington. 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Chairman, I might say we have amended our 
loan regulations also to make it possible for us to make loans to Indian 
tribes to promote industry. 

Senator Doueias. Ths at is, within the Bureau ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doucias. Well, of course, S. 1433 is the administration’s 
bill, and S. 964 is cursed, in the administration point of view, because, 
while some Republican Senators have sponsored it, in the main it is 
sponsored by Democratic Senators, and this, of course, is enough to 
“ause the administration to oppose it and to favor its own creation. 

I would not expect you to say anything different from what you have 
said, but next time I think that they should get a better story on this 
subject than this Mr. X has told you. 

Those are all the questions I had to ask you. I have given you a 
rather rough time of it. If you want to ask me any questions 

Mr. Emmons. No, Senator, I appreciate your courtesy. 

Senator, we have a challenge, and I hope that when I step out of 
this job as Commissioner of Indian Affairs that our Indian people 
will have a brighter future to look to. 

And I do appreciate the courtesy of appearing before you. 

Sena‘or Doucias. Thank you very much. 

Before you go, Senator Dworshak asked me to read into the record 
a telegram he ‘ust received from Richard A. Halfmoon, chairman, 
Nez Perce Tribal Executive Commitee. The telegram comes from 
Lewiston. Idaho, and it reads as follows: 





Please convey to Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, meeting May 
14 to consider S. 964 which provides for special assistance to economically de- 
pressed Indian reservations throughout the country, our very great interest as 
a tribe in this legislation and our fervent hope it will not meet with death by 
adjournment of Congress like the fate of its predecessor in the last Congress 
after favorable action by the Senate. 


So that this tribe at least prefers S. 964 to S. 1433. Thank you very 
much. 


Mr. Emmons. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Dovuernas. The next witness is Hon. Walter W. McDonald, 
cheirmen of the Montana Intertribal Policy Board. 

Mr. McDonald, will you come forward ? 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER W. McDONALD, CHAIRMAN, MONTANA 
INTERTRIBAL POLICY BOARD, ACCOMPANIED BY BILL MORI. 
GEAU, FLATHEAD INDIAN TRIBE 


Mr. McDonap. Senator Douglas and visiting friends, and espe- 
cially my Indian people, it is a pleasure for me to be here. My name 
is Walter W. McDonald. 1 am the president of the tribal council of 
the Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead Reser- 
vation. I am also the chairman of the Intertribal Policy Board of 
Montana. I appear here today with great concern and interest of the 
Indian people of my State. 

I do want to congratulate you, Senator Douglas, for the keen inter- 
est you have shown here in this bill to provide help for the Indian 
people. We realize the fact that we have to have industry on a reser- 

vation or we have to have some programs to go by. 

I might speak specifically of the F lathead people. I guess we are 
better off than a lot of other reservations with our timber and so on 
and so forth. But there is still room for improvement. 

We have possibilities of probably a pulp mill, and there should be 
a treating pole plant there. We have maybe 30 or 40 million feet of 
large pole pine other than ponderosa pine. We have never done that. 
We have come under the sustained- yield program whereby we have 
been confined to a certain cut per year. And sometimes we do not 
believe we are getting the services we should. 

I recall, I think, Senator Morse from Oregon last year questioned 
the 10 percent adminis. rative cost from income from timber sales. 
At one time, 2 years ago I believe, our income was $750,000 on timber 
alone, while the 10 perc cent goes to the Government. 

When we speak of roads to our accessible timber, we have to build 
them ourselves on tribal funds, and we go back to the credit program. 
The Flatheads have never had any money to use—borrowed money. 
They started in 1937, I believe, on a reorganization act for $75,000 but 
other than that we have been compelled ‘to use our own money. And 
when you find 50 percent of your people off the reservation, they have 
an interest in that money. We are a corporation and you just cannot 
use that money for another purpose. They want their dividends. 

So it isa problem. I do not feel that revolving credit fund is doing 
us much good. We are using our own money under the supervision 
of the Bureau, which is all right. But I think there is room for money 
that we could borrow, probably. 

If we could borrow money to bring in there we could use it. Be- 
cause as far as the labor is concerned it all tiesin. We have the Indian 
irrigation project on the reservation. They call it that. Well, there 
are 147,000 acres of non-Indian-owned land under irrigation against 
16,000 acres owned by Indians. There is no connection at all, but 
that name is there. 

And that goes right down to the personnel of the project. Ten per- 
cent Indians working on it is about all. Because we don’t have any 
preference for any labor or anything on the State highways or the 
county roads going through the reservation. And that pertains to all 
the State of Montana. There is no reservation made that the Indian 
people have any preference to the labor. 
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As far as the relocation program is concerned, I believe before 
World War II or prior to that time my people have relocated them- 
selves. I have no quarrel with that program. I think it is fine. 

Senator Dovuetas. You mean the present program ? 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Doveras. You have no quarrel with it ? 

Mr. McDonatp. No, because our people have done that on their own 
before this program came in. We only have a very few under the 
program now, and they are doing fine, all right. But I say it is more 
applicable to other reservations. 

Senator Douetas. In your prepared statement at the bottom of page 
lyousay: 

The only answer the Federal Government is currently giving is through the 
so-called relocation program of the Indian Office, under which Indians are given 
one-way tickets to very distant, highly industrialized areas. If this were the 
answer to the problems of these depressed areas, the simple remedy to be adopted 
as a substitute for this bill would be the appropriation of enough money to send 
the unemployed from where they are to some other spot. In spite of the increas- 
ing misery, loud propaganda from the Indian Office, and frustrations with Bu- 
reau management of their lives, no great number of Indians have been relocated, 
and from those who have been the reports have been so unsatisfactory that it is 
doubtful that the program could ever be made to work except, of course, as it 
always has worked to the extent some individuals voluntarily leave the reserva- 
tion whether or not there is a program to promote their leaving. 

Mr. McDonaxp. Senator, I will clear that up. I still say on my 
reservation it is working, but from the connection I have with the 
other Indians of Montana, other tribes, it is not. That is what I 
meant by that. Maybe I did not make myself clear. 

Senator Doveras. You heard the testimony of Commissioner Em- 
mons. What would you say to his comment that no effort is made to 
induce, coerce or persuade Indians to leave the reservation and to ac- 
cept relocation ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Well, on my reservation I will speak specifically. 
There it is a voluntary program, and it is 

Senator Doucias. What about these other reservations? 

Mr. McDonap. From what I hear from Montana it is a voluntary 
deal because, Senator, I will tell you why. I have a nephew who is 
relocation officer in Montana, a graduate of Montana University. He 
was a social worker for the State before. Now he ison this job. And 
he tells me that his job is to help these boys who want to go. They go 
out on their Jobs and—— 

Senator Dovetas. There is no compulsion ? 

Mr. McDonatp. That is right. 

Senator Dovetas. No false propaganda ? 

Mr. McDonap. No, not by thisman. He isa very intelligent man. 

Senator Dovetas. Not by this man. What about by others? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes. I don’t know about others, but I know Mon- 
tana, as far as his district is concerned. 

I may go on to say there is not much land left on the Flathead Reser- 
vation, and we feel there is a need to keep that land. I think last 
month there were 48 eighties up for sale. We have only 16,000 acres 
of Indian land left under irrigation against the white man’s 147,000. 

Senator Dovatas. Is this Indian land that is put up for sale? 

Mr. McDona.p. That is right. 

Senator Dovetas. Who put it up for sale? 
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Mr. McDonatp. The individual allottee. 

Senator Dove.as. The tribal holdings have been broken up into in- 
dividual holdings? 

Mr. McDonanp. Yes, as of the Allotment Act. 

Senator Dove.as. I see. 

Mr. McDonap. We would like to find ways and means of getting 
that land in the name of that tribe, hold it in escrow. When a man 
comes along, why deal with him and let him have it at no profit? The 
fundamental basis of our reservation or any reservation 1s real estate. 
We have at least got a home there and we want a program like that. 
I know if we went into buying this land, we would have to use our own 
money. I might reiterate we cannot use our own money because the 
stockholders want their money, the people who are not living on the 
reservation, because they are not getting the benefits that we do up 
there. 

Senator Doveras. That is, you would like to have the right to pur- 
chase irrigated land formerly held collectively as tribal property but 
later split up into individual holdings? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Dovetas. Which the individual Indian now wants to sell in 
the open market. 

Mr. McDonatp. That is right, Senator. 

We see there will probably have to be another loan made to resell 
that because at the present time tribal lands cannot be sold by any 
individual or anybody else. They will be assigned, and we don’t be- 
lieve in the assignment method. We would like to sell it and there 
are so many things like that that we would like to do and we have to 
do it on our own money. 

Senator Dovcias. Mr. McDonald, have you studied these bills? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, not too greatly, but I have the knowledge of 
them. 

Senator Doveras. Which of the bills do you prefer? 

Mr. McDonaxp. S. 964, because I might reiterate again that we 
want to know where the responsibility lies in the bill because of the 
feeling that if the Bureau is designated by the bills, the Secretary 
of Interior or the Commissioner, why, we would probably be back 
under regulations that would restrict us like we are at the present 
time on loans. 

The public health program made a change which is very successful, 
I think, on my reservation, very good, and now all over. 

We have had industries of our own up there. We have had to start 
them by ourselves. We built a half million dollar bathhouse with 
tribal funds at Hot Springs, Mont., which we operate, our own per- 
sonnel and employees; and our income last year was $50,000 for Christ- 
mas tree cutting, and the trees were shipped all over the world. That 
is what the buyer paid us—$50,C00—but the cutters probably got 
about $150,000 in 1 month or 6 weeks. We reserved 1214 percent 
of that money. That is our own program—reforestation, pruning 
the trees. We are trying to get along, and we are doing a good 
enough job, but that is one thing about the reservation. I might say 
here for the record, that our principal cut was ponderosa pine, which 
was as high as two or three dollars a thousand, and we had a very 
good income, I think, 2 years ago—$750,000. But the last year the 
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economic trend has changed which affects Indian reservations. The 
big buyers back East went into spruce, a cheaper grade of lumber. 
Our quantity of cut was there, but we didn’t have the quality. It was 
about one-third off. So there we were down in our income and that 
makes the members wonder where our money is going. 

Senator Doveias. You can’t expect to be protected against all the 
inevitable vicissitudes of life. 

Mr. McDona.p. That is right. But that is just how it affects stock- 
holders; and, so, therefore, the cream of our crop has gone in timber. 
Speaking for the Flathead Tribe, why, we are interested in a pro- 
gram like this, very interested. 

As far as work on reservations, I don’t think anything much has 
been done since the old CCC days and WPA days, which was a great 
program. 

In northern Cheyenne, the boys have talked to me, at meetings, of 
their coal deposits. That is at Ranger, Mont., 300 or 400 miles from my 
place. They feel they need some development there of their own on the 
coal mines. I think they stated to me that usually we furnished coal 
for the schools, and so forth, that it was on a competitive bid, and 
they might go way down in Wyoming and bring up the coal. 

On that kind of thing there is a need for development and probably 
will be. 

We had one other very important conference up in Montana that 
we hold every year, and that is the Institute on Indian Affairs. I am 
very instrumental in getting up and going forward with this Institute 
on Indian Affairs at the university. We ‘call it in Missoula. It is the 
sociology department. We have it in April every year. All the 
people in Montana who are interested come there and discuss these 
problems. 

I have with me today a letter from Dr. Tascher, professor of the 
University of Montana, and he comments on your bill, Senator, be- 
cause these things were analyzed, this question of labor and every- 
thing—welfare—and I would like to submit that for the record. 

Senator Dovenas. Yes. We would like to have your formal state- 
ment a part of the record. 

Mr. McDonaup. We have other tribes of Montana here. There are 
members of the Crow Tribe and Blackfeet Tribe. They probably have 
their own individual problems, but I must reiterate again that we are 
certainly interested in this program. I believe so many people 
wouldn't be off the reservation today if they had the means of develop- 
ing their own land. 

Senator Doveras. In other words, you think that this is an alter- 
native to relocation in some cases ? 

Mr. McDownatp. That is right. We have them right there, and we 
would bring them right home. We have a beautiful country that we 
live in, and the chamber of commerce in Montana 

Senator Dovuctas. You are around Lake McDonald? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes. Right south. Flathead Lake is half on the 
reservation. 

Senator Dovcetas. Years ago I trapped over those passes and 
thought it one of the most beautiful sections. 
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Mr. McDonatp. In fact, there is a pamphlet by the chamber of com- 
merce I would like to hand you personally, Senator Douglas. It may 
bring out the feasibility of everything up there. They are working 
along with us to try to get industr y and ever ything, and I think w hen 
everybody cooperates, the Caucasian neighbors along with the Indian 
people, why, it takes that to make a bill a success. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McDona.p. I don’t have anything else. 

(The complete statement of Mr. McDonald, the letter from Mr. 
Tascher, and the program of the Institute on Indian Affairs in Mon- 
tana follow :) 


STATEMENT OF WALTER W. MCDONALD, CHAIRMAN OF 


PoLticy BOARD 


THE MONTANA INTERTRIBAL 





Mr. Chairman, I am chairman of the Montana Intertribal Policy Board on 
whose behalf I appear here today. I am also the preesident of the Tribal Council 
of the Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, 
Mont. 

We Indians of Montana heartily endorse the purpose of the bills pending be- 
fore your committee, and are especially pleased that S. 964 specicfially mentions 
Indian tribes as among those to whom loans are authorized. We hope that S. 104 
and 8. 1433 will be amended to specifically include Indian reservations as among 
the “municipalities” to which financial assistance can be accorded. 

A common misapprehension exists that in some way the Indian Office is set 
up with large appropriations for rehabilitation of Indians to overcome the serious 
effects of unemployment and misery which in some areas are distressing, indeed. 
The Indian Office is not equipped to do and does not do more in the way of over- 
coming the lack of job opportunities for the Indians than, say, does the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. As a result, we have in Montana, not only among the “land- 
less Indians” and at the infamous Hill 57 near Great Falls, but on entire reser- 
vations, conditions of abject poverty due directly to the inability of Indians to 
find employment. I call particular attention to the Northern Cheyenne or Tongue 
River Reservation in Rosebud and Bighorn Counties; Fort Belknap Reservation 
in Blaine and Phillips Counties; and Rocky Boy’s Reservation in Cascade, Chou- 
teau, and Hill Counties—a total area of more than a million acres. I wish the 
committee could visit those areas and see the dire condition of the people. 

At one time we did have help on the reservations in getting employment 
through the Civilian Conservation Corps, public works and WPA projects. When 
the general economic level picked up to the point where these projects withered, 
nothing took their place at such places as the Tongue River, Fort Belknap, and 
Rocky Boy’s reservations. The CCC and WPA projects represented about the 
only real solution which so far has been developed for these acutely depressed 
areas. 

The only answer the Federal Government is currently giving is through the 
so-called relocation program of the Indian Office, under which Indians are given 
one-way tickets to very distant, highly-industrialized areas. If this were the 
answer to the problems of these depressed areas, the simple remedy to be adopted 
as a substitute for this bill would be the appropriation of enough money to send 
the unemployed from where they are to some other spot. In spite of the increas- 
ing misery, loud propaganda from the Indian Office, and frustrations with Bu- 
reau management of their lives, no great number of Indians have been “relo- 
cated,” and from those who have been the reports have been so unsatisfactory 
that it is doubtful that the program could ever be made to work except, of 
course, as it always has worked to the extent some individuals voluntarily leave 
the reservation whether or not there is a program to promote their leaving. 

Mr. Chairman, I take it that the purpose of these bills is to afford a measure 
of hope and remedy to areas within the definitions of the bills—whether areas 
of substantial and persistent unemployment or rural redevelopment areas, even 
though they are Indian country. The Montana Indian reservations, and particu- 
larly the ones I mention, are clearly within the definitions of the bills. We hope 
that the bills will pass and bring these seriously depressed areas some measure 
of salvation. 
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MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 

Missoula, Mont., May 10, 1957. 
Hon, LEE METCALPR, 

House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear LEE: Enclosed is a copy of the program of the Fourth Annual Institute 
on Indian Affairs held April 9-12, 1957, in Missoula. On the first page you will 
note the cooperating agencies and groups. 

The four workshop sessions gave us the joint opportunity to consider welfare 
services available, economic opportunities, youth and family problems, and 
the place of self-help on the part of Indian people in their own communities. 

The most outstanding result of the meeting this year was the fact that Indian 
people in reservation areas, operating largely under outmoded regulations, do 
not have adequate job and wage opportunities to enable them to demonstrate 
their economic competence on the job as well as to maintain a standard of living 
which is adequate and desirable. Reservation areas are definitely long on labor 
and short on work opportunities. The result is a community condition which 
is far from satisfactory. Since relocation is only a partial answer the chief re- 
quirement is better economic opportunity at home. 

There is much confusion on the part of most people about this matter of im- 
proving the economic lot of Indian people in reservation areas. The institute 
recognized the need for a serious and a devoted effort to have Indian leaders 
and others in the State sit down together to think through what is involved and 
what can and should be done. In other words, a 2-day study conference might 
well be held to achieve a fresh and new look at what is really involved in this 
situation. Then, leadership might be taken in a somewhat more effective manner. 

The above is viewed in contemplation of any help made available by the Fed- 
eral Government along lines of area development (Douglas bill). Such help 
can and should be viewed as a spur to local activity as presented above. In 
any case, the great need for an improved reservation area employment and op- 
portunity program cannot be denied. 

As chairman of the Montana Committee on Human Relations which has been 
concerned about reservation problems since 1953 and as one who has planned 
and administered four annual institutes on Indian affairs, I wish to urge you 
to do all in your power to support Federal legislation which will recognize Indian 
reservation areas in Montana as deserving of area development support. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD TASCHER, 
Department of Sociology, Social Work and Anthropology. 


PROGRAM, INSTITUTE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS IN MONTANA, ApRIL 9-12, 1957 


Montana State University,.Missoula, Mont. 









Theme: Unresolved situations involving the Montana Indian. 

Purpose: To consider the attitudes and values of people about the above-un- 
resolved situations. 

Place : School of Music Building and Lodge, campus. 

Sponsored by the Montana Committee on Human Relations, in coopera- 
tion with the State Intertribal Policy Board; the Bureau of Indian Affairs; 
the public service division, Montana State University; and a wide variety 
of State and local groups and citizens interested. 

Administered by the Community Services Laboratory, Department of 
Sociology, Anthropology, and Social Welfare and the departmental staff. 














TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 9 
7:30-10: 
Public reception and program, Yellowstone Room, Lodge. 


Mrs. Lola Fontaine, chairman 






WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10 
8-9: 

Registration, main lobby, Music Building 
General meetings, Music Recital Hall 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10—continued 
9-10:15: 
Opening session—Why big problems in Indian communities? 
Chairman: Harold Tascher 
Address of weleome—Bert Hanson 
ResponsesWalter McDonald, chairman, State Intertribal Policy Board 
Percy Mellis, area director, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Billings 
Rita Gunderson, chairman, institute committee, Community Services Lab- 
oratory 
Address: The Maoris of New Zealand 
Arch C. Callaway, Department of Economics, Montana State University, 
Mr. Callaway is a New Zealander. His forebears were among the fist set- 
tlers in that country. He is a graduate of the University of New Zealand, 
also of Cambridge and Oxford Universities in England. 
10:30: Coffee break 
10: 45: 
Let Us Take a Look, by J. Verne Dusenberry, Indian specialist, Montana 
Extension Service, Bozeman 
Panel of questioners: 
James W. Carroll, Montana State University 
Joe Medicine Crow, Crow Agency, Montana 
Dr. Carling Malouf, Montana State University 
Percy Mellis, Billings 
Walter McDonald, St. Ignatius 
Gerard F. Price, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Belcourt, N. Dak. 
Tom Winchester, psychologist, mental hygiene clinic 
12: 30-1: 45: Luncheon. Special features. Yellowstone Room, Lodge 
2-5: 
Workshop I—Social Welfare. Music Recital Hall 
To what extent have welfare services been adapted to the Indian culture? 
Chairman and coordinator: J. Verne Dusenberry 
A. General session: Brainstorming 
B. Buzz sessions: Small groups working with results of “brainstorming” 
session ; Indian leadership and the help of consultants 
C. General session: Reports of “buzz groups,” discussion, and conclusions 
Note: Buzz session will meet in room selected for its purpose. See list of 
room designations. 
Both general sessions will be held in the Musical Recital Hall. 
In charge of recording: Carling Malouf 
8, evening: Liberal Arts Building, room 104 
Famous Hill 57, and Port Royal, Great Falls 
Color slides and talks by: 
Dr. Milton Colvin, Montana State University 
Mr. Raymond Gray, Cree Tribe, Missoula 


THURSDAY, APRIL 11 


9-12:15: Workshop II—Economic Welfare. Music Recital Hall 
How well can the Indian adjust to the economic requirements of the ma- 
chine age? 
Chairman and coordinator: J. Verne Dusenberry 
A. General session—Brainstorming 
B. Buzz sessions—Refining 
C. General session—Reporting, discussing, and making conclusions 
NotTe.—Buzz sessions will be held in designated rooms. General sessions 
to be held in Music Recital Hall 
12: 30+1:45: Luncheon. Special features. Yellowstone Room, Lodge 
2-5: Workshop III—Youth and Family Problems 
How well do we understand Indian youth and family problems? 
Chairman and coordinator: J. Verne Dusenberry 
A. General session—Brainstorming 
B. Buzz sessions—Refining 
©. General session—Reporting, discussion, and making conclusions 
8, evening: Music Recital Hall 
The Yellowtail and Paradise Dam issues 
Robert Yellowtail, Crow Tribe. 
William Morigeau, Flathead Tribe 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 12 






9-12 : 15: Workshop IV—Community welfare 

How may the advantages of self-help be secured by Indian people—by in- 

dividuals, families, tribes, neighborhoods, communities and government? 
Chairman and coordinator: J. Verne Dusenberry 

A. General session—Brainstorming 

B. Buzz sessions—Refining 

C. General session—Reporting, discussing, and making conclusions 

NoTE.—Buzz sessions to be held in designated rooms. General sessions 
to be held in Music Recital Hall 


12: 30-1:45: Luncheon. Special features. Yellowstone Room, Lodge 
2-4: General sessions. Music Recital Hall 


Talk: Robert Yellowtail, Has Indian Tribal Sovereignty Been Wiped Out? 
ruest analyst: Gerard F. Price 
Business session: Steps immediately ahead 
Historical Museum, Journalism Building, open 
6: Elk barbecue. Field House. In charge of short circuits, Missoula 
Charges: Adults $1; Children 50 cents 
7:30-10: Variety Show and Festival—Indian Ceremonial Dances, Acts 
Starr School fancy dancers featured. Local talent. Field House. Charges: 
Adults $1; Children 50 cents 


Senator Doveias. Would you give your name for the record? 

Mr. Moriceav. Bill Morigeau. I am a member of the Confederated 
Salish and Kootenai Tribes of Montana. 

Mr. Chairman—— 

Senator Doua.as. Yes, 

Mr. Moriegrau. Mr. McDonald has covered our problem on the F lat- 
head Reservation, I think, quite thoroughly, and we have about 10 
or 12 reservations that want to be heard. I think I will just relinquish 
my time tothat. Weare submitting a written statement as well. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morigeav. Thank you. 

Senator Doveias. We have a statement from the Indians Rights 
Association for the record. 

(The statement from the Indian Rights Association follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The Indian Rights Association urges the enactment of S. 964 because of its 
specific provisions that it shall apply to Indian reservations and communities. 

It is not possible, nor would it be helpful, for me to endeavor to list all of 
the Indian communities that are in need of the type of assistance envisioned 
in this bill, or to detail the nature of their problems. 

The general statement can be made that there are very few Indian communities 
that would not rate as depressed areas on the basis of the general low standard 
of living. 

Some Indian communities are depressed areas because of the great decline in 
cattle prices. Individuals and groups who were getting an excellent start in the 
cattle business have been brought to the brink of financial disaster, if not actual 
bankruptcy, through the lack of sufficient reserves or of adequate credit. It 
would be most shortsighted policy to fail to give any possible help to prevent 
the failure of such persons or groups in a field in which they seem to have 
unusual ability and qualifications. To surround them with conditions that would 
lead to their drifting into a state of dependency, would be extremely wasteful 
of economic assets and destructive of human dignity. 

Many Indian groups have land that is primarily useful for the cattle business. 
They should be helped to make the best possible use of this asset. Indian com- 
munities in the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, New Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma 
are examples of this situation. 

Other Indian communities have developed in areas in which the natural re- 
sources are so very limited that they offer no promise of ever giving adequate 
support to a rapidly increasing population. Examples of this type of depressed 
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areas are the Rocky Boy group in northern Montana, and the Turtle Mountain 
group near the Canadian border in North Dakota. In each of these situations 
the standard of living is extremely low. Much of the work engaged in by the 
people is of intermittent and migrant nature. Dependency is high because of 
the lack of employment opportunities, particularly through the long winters. 

The jewel manufacturing plant, located at the edge of the Turtle Mountain 
Reservation in North Dakota, gives regular work to a limited number of In- 
dians, and may offer a suggestion for further industrial enterprises near this 
or other Indian reservations. This project is entirely inadequate to meet the 
full need. 

In a study of the Five Civilized Tribes of eastern Oklahoma made a few years 
ago for the Indian Rights Association by Miss Angie Debo of the Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, she said, “the whole beautiful region east of the Grand River 
is one vast slum.” 

“These Indians” says Miss Debo, “who less than 50 years ago owned half of 
what is now the State of Oklahoma, live in appalling poverty.” They made re- 
markable adjustment following their “trail of tears” migration from the South- 
eastern States so that in 1883, after a visit in Indian Territory and apparently 
speaking of the Cherokees, Senator Dawes of Massachusetts reported: “The 
head chief told us that there was not a family in the whole nation that had not a 
home of its own. There was not a pauper in that nation and the nation did not 
owe a dollar. It built its own capitol, in which we had this examination, and it 
built its schools and its hospitals. 

As the country filled up with land-hungry whites, “their land holdings were 
broken up into individual allotments, their public funds were divided per capita— 
many of them made satisfactory adjustments and became leaders in the new 
composite society.” 

‘But the majority of the fullbloods were unable to make the transition.” 
They were crowded into their unproductive mountain areas and scrub timber. 
Educational progress stopped, their social life stagnated, their simple agricul- 
ture was disrupted.” 

Local rehabilitation programs in this area indicate what might be achieved 
if rehabilitation for the Five Tribes were undertaken on a scale sufficient for 
ultimate success. An agricultural program for those who stay on the land is 
essential. Home crafts, including spinning and weaving, and perhaps some small 
local industries, should be encouraged and given the support of adequate credit 
where needed. Here is a depressed area in great need of assistance and to 
which we—as a Nation—have a responsibility. 

The Papago Indians of Arizona for years have been asking for a rehabilita- 
tion program based on plans carefully worked out by tribal leaders with expert 
help from the Indian Service technicians. 

Many other Indian groups need such a program. 

The Indian Rights Association urges the enactment of S. 964 with its specific 
application to the needs of the Indian people. 


Senator Dovueias. The next witness will be Mr. Frank Ketcham 
of the Board of Home Missions of the Congregational Christian 
Churches. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK KETCHAM, BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS OF 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 






Mr. Kercnam. Mr. Chairman, my name is Frank S. Ketcham, I 
am engaged in the general practice of law in Washington, D. C. and 
New -York City. I am the attorney in Washington, D. C. for the 
Board of Home Missions of the Congregational Christian Churches. 
Among the many functions of the Board of Home Missions, a pri- 
mary responsibility is the Christian social welfare of American citi- 
zens. 

For some 300 years Congregationalists have been concerned with 
the welfare of Indian Americans. Our fellowship has sponsored ex- 
tensive educational and religious work among the Indians. Our mis- 
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sionaries have constantly fought against injustices toward the In- 
dians and in behalf of construccive governmental policies that will aid 
Indians in their efforts to become self- respecting citizens. 

Congregationalists first worked with Indians in New England in 
colonial times. Later our missionaries were active among the Chero- 
kees in North Carolina and Georgia. Our churches followed the 
Cherokees to Indian territory in Oklahoma after the removal of the 
tribe west of the Mississippi. For 80 years the Board of Home Mis- 
sions has worked with the Three Affiliated Tribes in Fort Berthold, 
N. Dak. We have worked among the Sioux groups in Minnesota and 
South Dakota for an even longer period. 

Senator Dovenas. Mr. Ketcham, I know of the fine work of the 
Congregational denomination. Many of my friends who are Con- 
gregational ministers have gone out and served their missionary ap- 
prenticeship with the tribes in Montana. It has been very good for 
them, and [ do say that the Congregational Chruch has been very 
active in attempting to work cooperatively with the Indians and for 
them. 

As a boy, I used to go to the Congregational Church because my 
own small religious denomination did not have a meeting in the town 
in which I grew up, but I have at times wondered whether the Con- 
gregational Chure +h was not in part making amends for the behavior 
of the New England Congregationalists who when they landed were 
said to have first fallen upon their knees and then upon the aborigines. 

Mr. Kercuam. I suspect you have a very good point, Senator, and 
I hope that the guilty conscience of the past will operate today. 

Senator Doverss. Well, we all make atonements. 

Mr. Kercnam. These are days of change for the Indians. Grad- 
ually in some areas, more abruptly in others, the United States Gov- 
ernment is relinquishing its trustee relation over the property of In- 
dian citizens and transferring educational and other services, such as 
health, to other jurisdictions. Indian Americans will one day be in 
every way full and equal participants in our common life. Our 
churches have been watching governmental dev elopments with interest 
and concern, lest rights be forgotten in transition, and change bring 
needless difficulty and fear. 

To this end, on June 30, 1954, the General Council of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, at New Haven, Conn., adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution on Indian rights. 

And this, I may say, Senator Douglas, is probably an effort at 
atonement: 

Whereas the Congregational Christian Churches have, for more than a cen- 
tury been concerned with the welfare of the American Indian people, and have 
contributed, through schools and churches, to their advance as members of our 
commn country ; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has carried the principal responsibility for 
education and for health and welfare services to these original Americans; and 

Whereas tax exemption on and trust status for the land that was reserved to 
the various tribes and to individuals, along with pledges to maintain schools, 
were accepted by the Federal Government as a solemn obligation ; and 

Whereas we note the policy of the Federal Government to terminate its serv- 
ices and relationships special to Indians, and to transfer responsibilities to 
States and counties; be it 


Resolved, That we urge that certain conditions be met prior to such with- 
drawal by the Federal Government, such as: 
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1. Negotiation in good faith between the Federal Government officials and 
freely chosen representatives of the tribes or bands affected, in formulating all 
policies relating to terminétion, followed by consent of the groups involved before 
these policies are put into operation. 

2. Termination of Federal services and trusteeship should be preceded by a 
program that accomplishes the following objectives: 

(a) Opportunities for fundamental education equal to those afforded the non- 
Indian population. 

(0) Health and physical well-being of Indians so that they may meet accepta- 
ble public health standards. 

(c) Provision of facilities for the development and use of reservation resources 
and solution of the fractionated land problem; facilities for the development of 
economic skills that will make possible normal adjustment to employment; con- 
tinuation and expansion of the Federal Government’s program of assisted volun- 
tary relocation. 

3. In the case of any tribe electing to continue its tribal organization and cul- 
tural integrity, including communally owned and managed property, the Federal 
Government should facilitate the effort. 

4. Negotiations should be carried on between the Federal Government and 
State and local units of government to the end that mutually acceptable arrange- 
ments are worked out thiut guarantee that services to Indians will be admin- 
istered on a nonsegregated| basis and equal to those provided for other citizens, 

5. The responsibility for accomplishing the above objectives should be ac- 
cepted by goth governmental and voluntary agencies. Churches should take 
steps to prepare their own congregations to understand the problems and to main- 
tain mutually helpful relationships between Indians and non-Indians. 

For more than a hundred years, the United States has had a pro- 
gram for American Indians which in many respects resembles present- 
day programs of foreign aid. This program was commenced shortly 
after the founding of our Republic by the process of treatymaking 
which was the cornerstone of our American Indian policy and which 
was the main device by which programs for the assistance of the In- 
dians were to be carried out. 

As you know, our Government has made almost 400 treaties with the 
various Indian tribes. The general outline of these treaties was to take 
possession of the lands used by the Indians for their homes, for their 
hunting, for their crops, for their fishing, and for the other uses 
needed in their economy. 

As a portion of the consideration for the sale of Indian tribal lands 
to the Government, most of the treaties provided for the payment of 
annuities and the furnishing of various services to the particular In- 
dian tribes concerned. These services, in general, represented the dif- 
ferences between the white man’s economy and the Indian’s civiliza- 
tion. For example, cattle, hogs, iron, steel, wagons, plows, and other 
farm equipment were furnished the Indians, along with such services 
as the building of a grist mill, a sawmill, and the supplying of technical 
information for the development of such skills as blacksmiths, gun- 
smiths, millers, et cetera. Sometimes even an agricultural extension 
agent, who had a different title in those days, went along to supervise 
the operations. Houses were built by the Government for residences 
for the Indian chiefs. Schools and churches were erected, and the 
ang of Indians in the white man’s ways was begun. 

I should like at this point to refer to the extr emely inter esting history 
of our governmental relations with the Indian Americans. Al] of you 
are familiar with the old removal policy under which, as a result of a 
series of treaties, beginning with the years following the War of 1812, 
most of the large Indian tribes in the East, such as the Five Civilized 
Nations, were induced to leave their lands in the East and for consid- 
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erations to be furnished by our Government, were compelled to migrate 
to the West where the lands were to be kept free for Indian use. 

Asa result of this policy, today most of the Indians are living west of 
the Mississippi. Our present problems with respect to Indian affairs 
are primarily the result of the constant shifting of the Indians from 
one part of the country to the other as our own policies toward the 
Indians zigzagged, and because of our own failures frequently to live 
up to treaties with the Indians. 

We must always keep foremost in mind that Indians are people. 
Indians are citizens and taxpayers. Indians are wage earners and 
salaried employees. Indians are ranchers, farmers, and businessmen. 
Indians are property owners. 

Senator Doueias. And they are now voters. 

Mr. Kercuam. They are now voters 

In most parts of the country, the Indian of popular imagination has 
all but vanished. The Indian lives much as other men in his region do 
and makes his living in the same way, or attempts to. He is of mixed 
bloods, as are other Americans. He dresses, speaks, looks, and acts 
very much like his neighbors. He has the same problems, plus others 
of his own that are the product of his past and present circumstances. 
The average Indian farmer or rancher earns considerably less than 
his non-Indian neighbor. The average income level for many tribes in 
the United States is far below the level needed for decent living. The 
low-income level of the Indians is reflected in statistics which show that 
some Indian families receive an annual income from all sources of as 
little as $400 a family a year. Families receiving $1,200 or more are 
in the minority. In comparable areas the non-Indian families’ income 
is usually $2,500 or more a year. 

Poverty among the Indians is not confined to a single reservation, 
or to only one portion of the country. Indians in general are im- 
poverished in Oklahoma, in southeast Alaska, in the Southwest of the 
United States 

Senator Douctas. You mean southwest Arizona, New Mexico, 
primarily ? 

Mr. Kercuam. In general—in the Plains area, and almost wherever 
they are. 

Some of us at times are misled by stories about the few Indians who 
have struck it rich. There are, of course, some lands owned by the 
Indians, such as the virgin forests of the Klamaths and the 
Menominees, where the Indians have been permitted to retain fine 
stands of timber. Ironically, the Indians acquired these timberlands 
only because, at the time they were given to the Indians, or the Indians 
were permitted to keep them, the whites did not think ver y highly of 
them and were more interested in acquiring the farmlands. 

A. few tribes, the Osages of Oklahoma and the Pueblo of Laguna, 
do have lands which contain precious supplies of oil and minerals. 
Tronically, too, these Indians possess their lands solely because the 
whites were not aware of their value until somewhat recently. 

Senator Doucias. Mr. Ketcham, since it has been known that these 
lands do have oil and minerals, have you detected any movement to 
take these lands away from the Osages and Pueblos ? 

Mr. Kercuam. I don’t know, specifically, but I have heard and our 
board has heard definite reports and impressions that in various 
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localities there has been a tendency to attempt to get the Indians 
off reservations. It is generally spoken of as freeing the Indians or 
liberating them and getting them out of concentration camps. I some- 
times wonder whether this isn’t sort of a program to get them off the 
land so that we can continue to acquire from them the good lands 
that we neglected to take originally. 

Senator Dove.as. Have you noticed whether or not this movement 
is strong in the areas close to the Pueblos or the Osages ? 

Mr. Kercuam. From the reports we have had, there is pressure in 
those areas. 

Indian groups or individual Indians who have been successful 
acquiring material wealth are clearly the exceptions. 

In the area of education the Indian is ill equipped to face competi- 
tion wi'h his white brethren. The average educational level of the 
American Indian also is far below that of the rest of the population, 
The health level of the American Indian is so poor that the average 
Indian can expect to live almost two decades fewer than the rest of us. 

I assume you are familiar, Senator Douglas, with the statistics as 
to the appalling state of the American Indians’ health. If you don’t 
have those figures, I know that the Public Health Service has an 
ample supply ‘of them. 

It is up to us as a Nation and a great people to redress our past 
wrongs and to cooperate to assist the “American Indian to rise at least 
to the educational, health, and welfare levels of the other portions 
of our population. We must do this because we owe it to the Indians. 
We must do it also out of our own self-interest. The improvement 
of the economy of the American Indians, and the improvement of 
their health, education, and welfare will make them far greater 
resources as American citizens than they are today. Some of our 
governmental policies are to encourage the Indians to relocate because 
their lands are in most instances inc apable of filling their needs as 
a rapidly growing minority. 

A‘ this point, I have been informed recently that many of the 
Indians’ lands are capable of further development if they had the 
necessary facilities and funds, and I think one of the aspects of the 
bill that we are considering this morning is the possibility of these 
funds or loans being channeled into the ‘developing of the Indians’ 
reservations and possibly helping them to develop their own industries. 

The Indian minority, incidentally, is the largest expanding minority 
portion of our population. There may be some question about this, 
as figures that our board has compiled indicate that the Chinese group 
may be growing a little more rapidly than the Indian group. 

The point is, however, the poor health of the American Indians, 
which they will bring with them when they relocate in our impor’ ant 
centers of population, will add greatly to the health problems of the 
rest of the population, and, similarly, their lack of education will 
greatly increase the educational problems of our communities. 

I am aware that there has been considerable improvement along 
these lines in the past few decades. More Indians are going to « ‘ollege 
and professional schools, but they represent only a very few of the 
great number who are really getting nothing at all in the way of 
education. 
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Incidentally, our board, through the Christian World Mission, pro- 
vides a number of scholarships to help defray the expenses of college 
education for American Indians. Other similar groups also have 
Indian scholarships as a portion of their programs. But all this is 
really only a drop in the bucket compared to the actual needs of the 
Indian Americans. An adequate program to assist and rehabilitate 
the American Indian must be formulated and carried out promptly. 

Finally, I want to point out that I know of no more economical 
program from the standpoint of our foreign relations. The sad plight 
of the American Indian has been widely publicized throughout the 
world. Foreign visitors are anxious to visit Indian reservations to 
learn more firsthand about the American Indians. They have heard 
about many of the injustices that have been perpetrated against the 
American Indians. They have read Cooper’s books and other tales 
written by students in their own countries. The Russians have ex- 
ploited in the Uni'ed Nations not only our treatment of the Negroes 
but also our treatment of the American Indians. They have tried 
unsuccessfully to spread the seeds of communism among some of the 
Indians. The American Indian, however, has shown himself to be 
a very loyal member of our population. 

Any money expended in this program will not only be doing for 
the first Americans what we are trying to do for the rest of the 
world—bringing the native peoples in depressed areas the benefits 
of the culture and civilization which have been developed to a large 
degree in Europe and this country—but also bringing to them an 
understanding of the principles of democracy. 

If the American Indian is to take his rightful place in our own 
country on the same level as the rest of us, it will be a wonderful 
example of the rapid transfer of the cultural benefits of a great civil- 
ization and an undertaking which can be carried on in many other 
parts of the world. 

In our dealing with Indian Americans we must bear in mind that, 
because of cultural beliefs extending over thousands of years, many 
Indian tribes need the communal simplicity of tribal living as their 
method of self-expression. For us to deny them their ultimate goal 
in living in our efforts to relocate them and to change them into our 
own images is a denial of the very humanity in man. 

I can think of some tribes attempting to live today as they have 
lived for centuries. I suggest that it is up to a great and good govern- 
ment to assist them to maintain their tribal existence, as it can well 
afford to do, rather than to try to convert them to our way of living, 
perhaps, in order to forget about them. Too, we might learn a little 
about the virtues of simplicity in living by permitting the existence 
of methods of living which are quite alien to the neurotic complexities 
of civilized living. Iam not at all certain that our western civilization, 
with its emphasis on material success, has yet discovered the pattern 
for successful living. 

Senator Dovetas. Mr. Ketcham, I notice that you say that you be- 
lieve that the Indian tribes which desire to retain tribal living and 
individuals who wish to associate themselves with tribal living should 
not be relocated. I agree with that. I would like to ask you if, on the 
basis of vour information, you believe that the present relocation pro- 
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gram of the Indian Bureau has put undue and improper pressure upon 
Indians to leave the reservation and to go to the cities. 

_Mr. Kercuam. I would hesitate to say it was the policy of the In- 
dian Bureau solely, Senator Douglas. I think the whole policy of our 
legislation at present is designed to terminate the Indian tribal culture 
and to get them out into the white man’s civilization. 

Senator Doveras. What are the specific provisions in the legisla- 
tion that you think are in this direction ? 

Mr. Ketcuam. The provisions of Concurrent Resolution 108, I 
think, are probably the most damaging. 

Senator Dovatas. Do you have the salient paragraphs? 

Mr, Kerconam. I don’t have that. I am sure Mr, Schiffner does, 
He is back there. 

Senator Doveias. Which Congress would that be, Mr. Ketcham? 


Mr. Kercuam. The one before the )ast. 
Senator Dovuauas. I will have Concurrent Resolution 108 made a 


part of the record at this point. It does say that— 


the following-named Indian tribes and individual members thereof should be 
freed from Federal supervision and control and from all disabilities and limita- 
tions specially applicable to Indians: The Flathead Tribe of Montana, the Kla- 
math Tribe of Oregon, the Menominee Tribe of Wisconsin, the Potowatamie Tribe 
of Kansas and Nebraska, and those members of the Chippewa Tribe who are 
on the Turtle Mountain Reservation, N. Dak. 

It is further declared to be the sense of Congress that, upon the release of such 
tribes and individual members thereof from such disabilities and limitations, all 
offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the States of California, Florida, New 
York, and Texas and all other offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs whose pri- 
mary purpose was to serve any Indian tribe or individual Indian freed from 
Federal supervision should be abolished. 


(The resolution referred to follows :) 
[H. Con. Res. 108, 83d Cong., 1st sess.] 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Whereas it is the policy of Congress, as rapidly as possible to make the Indians 
within the territorial limits of the United States subject to the same laws and 
entitled to the same privileges and responsibilities are are applicable to other 
citizens of the United States, to end their status as wards of the United States, 
and to grant them all of the rights and prerogatives pertaining to American 
citizenship; and 

Whereas the Indians within the territorial limits of the United States should 
assume their full responsibilities as American citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That 
it is declared to be the sense of Congress that, at the earliest possible time, all 
of the Indian tribes and the individual members thereof located within the 
States of California, Florida, New York, and Texas, and all of the following 
named Indian tribes and individual members thereof, should be freed from 
Federal supervision and control and from all disabilities and limitations specially 
applicable to Indians: The Flathead Tribe of Montana, the Klamath Tribe of 
Oregon, the Menominee Tribe of Wisconsin, the Potowatamie Tribe of Kansas 
and Nebraska, and those members of the Chippewa Tribe who are on the Turtle 
Mountain Reservation, N. Dak. It is further declared to be the sense of Con- 
gress that, upon the release of such tribes and individual members thereof from 
such disabilities and limitations, all offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
the States of California, Florida, New York, and Texas and all other offices of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs whose primary purpose was to serve any Indian 
tribe or individual Indian freed from Federal supervision should be abolished. 
It is further declared to be the sense of Congress that the Secretary of the In- 
terior should examine all existing legislation dealing with such Indians, and 
treaties between the Government of the United States and each such tribe, and 
report to Congress at the earliest practicable date, but not later than January ly 
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1954, his recommendations for such legislation as, in his judgment, may be neces- 
sary to accomplish the purposes of this resolution. 
Attest: 

LYLE O. SNADER, 


Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
Attest: 


J. MARK TRICE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Senator Dovuctas. Of course, this legislation is confined at the mo- 
ment to a few specific tribes. It does not apply to others. 

Mr. Kercuam, But the policy is laid down and there are other 
pieces of legislation that have also been enacted which are designed to 
mplement that policy and not only to to take in those specifically 
mentioned tribes and reservations but to include all the Indian tribes. 

Senator Dovueias. I wonder if you could supply that for the record. 

Mr. Ketcnam. I would be very glad to get that for you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 







LEGISLATION IMPLEMENTING H. CON. 108 





RES. 








































The Menomnee termination, 68 Stat. 250. The Klamath termination, 68 Stat. 
718, 25 U. S. C. 564 ff. Western Oregon Indians, 68 Stat. 724, 25 U. S. C. 691 ff. 


Alabama and Coushatta, 68 Stat. 768, 25 U. S. C. 721 ff. Utah Group, 68 Stat. 
1099, 25 U. S. C. 741 ff. 

Senator Doveras. You see, one difficulty that we have is that many 
of these measures come up on the so-called Consent Calendar and are 
sometimes called at the conclusion of a legislative day when not many 
people are on the floor and passed by unanimous consent when only a 
few Senators or a few Representatives are present. While we try to 
watch that calendar—I try to watch the calendar individually—the 
volume of legislation at times is so great that it passes one by. I must 
confess I had not known of this. 

You say you think this is furnishing the pattern under which the 
Indian Bureau under the direction of Congress is forced to go? 

Mr. Kercuam. I am sure of that. I am not sure that the Indian 
Bureau does not sympathize with the pattern, but I am saying that 
the legislation is there. 

Senator Doveras. Would it be improper if I asked you, Mr. Em- 
mons, if you were Commissioner of Indian Affairs at the time Con- 
current Resolution 108 passed ? 

Mr. Emmons. I don’t believe I had taken office yet, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dovetas. It was approved August 1, 1953. 

Mr. Emmons. No, sir; I wasn’t Commissioner until August 10. 

Senator Doveras. Was your advice sought on this resolution? 

Mr. Emmons. No, sir. 

Senator Dovecias. Do you know whether the Indian Bureau ap- 
proved of it? 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Rex Lee, Associate Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, was in the Bureau at that time and can answer your 
question. 

Mr. Ler. The Indian Bureau’s views were not requested on this 
resolution. 

Senator Dovetas. The views were not requested ? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. I don’t believe it is customary to request the views 
of the executive departments on concurrent resolutions of this kind. 
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Is that all, sir? 

Senator Dovetas. Well, it raises a very interesting question because 
certainly on joint resolutions the opinion of the departments concerned 
are sought. 

Mr. Lez. It is my understanding they are not. 

Senator Dovetas. I am mystified by the fact that on this concurrent 
resolution the opinion of the Bureau was not sought. I know that in 
a concurrent resolution it is not necessary to have the signature of the 
President for it to be established as principle. 

In this case, apparently, since the signature of the President was not 
necessary for its enactment, the opinion of the executive departments 
was not sought. 

Do you know whether that is true in the other concurrent resolutions 
to which Mr. Ketcham has referred ? 

Mr. Ler. I am not sure which other resolutions he is referring to. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Ketcham, what are some of the other resolu- 
tions which you say carry out and implement still further the prin- 
eples laid down in Concurrent Resolution 108 ? 

Mr. Lee. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I believe the overall 
directive in addition to the tribes’ names is in Concurrent Resolution 
108. Perhaps Mr Ketcham was referring to a further part of that 
particular resolution. There are no further resolutions. 

Senator Douetas. I notice that the concluding sentence of Concur- 
rent Resolution 108 provides: 

It is further declared to be the sense of Congress that the Secretary of the 
Interior should examine all existing legislation dealing with such Indians, and 
treaties between the Government of the United States and each such tribe, and 
report to Congress at the earliest practicable date, but not later than January 1, 
1954, his recommendations for such legislation as, in his judgment, may be neces- 
sary to accomplish the purposes of this resolution. 

Mr. Emmons, I hope you will forgive me if I aga!n ask if you took 
office prior to January 1, 1954. 

Mr. Emmons. I took office August 10, 1953. 

Senator Doueias. October of 1953? 

Mr. Emmons. August 10, 1953. 

Senator Dovetas. Oh, yes. Ten days after Concurrent Resolution 
108 was passed. 

Did the Department of the Interior report to Congress recommenda- 
tions for legislation to effect the purposes of this resolution ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. Under a mandate from Congress, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior was required to draft legislation on a mandate of 
Congress. 

Senator Doueias. Have you made recommendations for the termi- 
nation of supervisionary relationships for additional tribes other than 
those named in this? 

Mr. Exons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doueias. What tribes have you recommended ? 

Mr. Emmons. Could you name them ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Three tribes in Oklahoma. 

Senator Doueias. Who are they ? 

Mr. Lee. The Ottawas, Peorias, and Wyandottes. 

There were several tribes in Utah that were not named in the 
resolution. 
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The Uinta and Ouray—that was a program that the Indians them- 
selves came forward with about the time that this resolution was pre- 
sented. There were four small bands in Utah also that were included. 

There was a group in western Oregon called the Grand Rond Siletz 
Agency Group that had been requesting termination for a number of 
years, and there was a termination program passed for them at the 
same time that Congress acted on these others. 

Senator Doveitas. Have you made any recommendation in connec- 
tion with the Osages or Potowatamies ? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. There has been no recommendation on the Osages. 

Senator Dovatas. Or the tribe in Colorado to which Mr. Ketcham 
has referred ? 

Mr. Lee. I did not get the tribe in Colorado that he referred to. 

Senator Doueias. Pueblo of Laguna. 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. There have been no recommendations on that 
tribe. 

Senator Doveias. When you made these recommendations for the 
additional tribes, did you consult with the tribal authorities as to 
whether they wanted to have Federal control of supervision termi- 
nated ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. We did consult very carefully with them, and, 
as I say, in some instances the consultation was a result of their 
request. 

The Oregon group specifically requested that we work out terminal 
legislation ‘for them. We worked with three Oklahoma groups, and 
they specifically endorsed the legislation that was developed jointly 
with them. ‘That is also true of the four small bands in Utah. The 
larger group in Utah came forward with their proposals before we 
had any consultation with them. 

Senator Doveras. Are there any cases in which you recommended 
termination of Federal supervision and control but the tribal authori- 
ties and council did not so recommend ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, the groups that are specifically named in the resolu- 
tion—we came forward with proposals by the first of January on all 
of those groups. 

Senator Dovenas. Of those named here? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Douerias. I don’t want to say I don’t think you have re- 
sponsibility so far as I can tell at the moment for the initiation of this 
program of August 1, 1953, embodied in House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108—— 

Mr. Ler. We did come forward, sir, with recommendations for all 
of those groups named, plus these additional groups I have mentioned. 

Now, we have some groups that are being considered in the 
Honse. We have about 35 or 36 small groups in central and northern 
California that we have worked with that have stated a desire to be 
terminated. 

Senator Dovceras. I have probably been very awkward in putting 
the question, but this is the point I wanted to get at: Are there any 
cases in which you have recommended the termination of Federal 
supervision and control where the tribal council or tribal authorities 
have recommended that Federal control and supervision should not be 
terminated ? 
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_ Mr. Ler. Aside from the groups mentioned in the resolution; no, 
sir. 

Senator Doveras. Oh. But in this resolution did the Flatheads 
take a position opposite—— 

Mr. Ler. The Flatheads opposed the termination proposal recom- 
mended to the Congress and the Congress did not act on it. 

Senator Doveras. And the Klamaths? 

Mr. Ler. The Klamaths opposed the proposal that we presented. 
A compromise proposal was worked out with the opposing groups 
of the Klamath Reservation, and they endorsed the legislation as it 
was considered in the House of Representatives. 

Senator Dovetas. That is the opposing group inside? 

Mr. Ler. There were two major factions within the group, one that 
wanted out, and another didn’t. A compromise proposal was worked 
out and both groups endorsed it before the House committee. 

Senator Doveias. What about the Menominee Tribe ? 

Mr. Ler. The Menominee Tribe at first opposed the legislation but 
when it was in its final stages of enactment they endorsed it and rec- 
ommended that it be enacted, and they also recommended that the 
President sign the bill. 

Senator Doveras. And the Potowatamie Tribe? 

Mr. Ler. The Potowatamie Tribe opposed the legislation. It was 
not passed. 

Senator Dovuaias. Not passed? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. There was no group for which termination legis- 
lation was passed where the group didn’*t—— 

Senator Dovuetas. Well now, is it your interpretation that consent 
of the tribe is necessary for House Concurrent Resolution 108 to be- 
come effective ? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. That is not our interpretation, and I don’t think 
that was the interpretation that the Congress meant to put on it at the 
time. 

Senator Doucias. You say that Congress passed Concurrent Reso- 
lution 108 stating that the Federal supervision and control should be 
discontinued for the Potowatamie Tribe; even they disagreed with 
this. Was Federal control and supervision terminated ? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. The Congress failed to pass the legislation. 

Senator Dovetas. Oh, you think it was later necessary for specific 
legislation to be passed ? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct, and the Congress failed to act on the legis- 
lation that we came forward with as a result of this resolution. 

Senator Doveras. What about the Chippewa Tribe ? 

Mr. Ler. That was not passed either. That was opposed by the 
tribal group. The Congress took no further action on it. 

Senator Doucias. The Potowatamie Tribe and the Chippewa Tribe 
have not had effective legislation passed to carry out Concurrent Reso- 
lution 108 and the tribal councils or authorities are opposed ? 

Mr. Ler. They were opposed at the time the legislation was pre- 
sented. That is correct. 

Senator Dovetas. In these decisions which these tribal authorities 
and councils make, does the Indian Bureau adopt an attitude of neu- 
trality or does it try to propagandize for a particular policy? 
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Mr. Ler. Well, I think our position is that we try and recommend 
the proposal th: at we think is best for the Indians and for the country. 
That does not-—— 

Senator Doucias. Would you favor the ratification of Concurrent 
Resolution 108 by the Indian tribes ? 

Mr. Ler. Pardon? 

Senator Doucias. Did you favor the ratification of Concurrent Res- 
olution 108 by the Indian tribes affected ? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. We expressed no opinion on Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108 and had nothing to do with it. That is, we simply came up 
with the requested legislation that was proposed. 

I don’t want to leave the impression, though, that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs always agrees with the Indians on this. We try and 
consult with them. All of the proposals that we have come forward 
with since the passage of this resolution, aside from the specifically 
named groups, we have had the complete accord of the Indian groups 
involved. 

Mr. Kercnam. Mr. Chairman, if I might interrupt at this point, 
there is one statement that Mr. Lee is making with which the people 
that I represent and other religious organiz: itions that I know, groups 
interested, disagree is this word “consent” as opposed to consultation. 

We do not feel that the Indian is consenting to legislation terminat- 
ing Federal responsibility for his welfare when he is talked to and a 
program is discussed with him. 

The Indian Bureau believes that that is sufficient, that that consti- 
tutes consultation, and I believe under the legislation as it now has been 
enacted by Congress the Indian Bureau is right that all they need do is 
consult, but the Indians need not consent. 

President Eisenhower about 4 years ago pointed out that weakness 
in some of the termination legislation and asked the Congress to pro- 
vide, I believe—and Mr. Lee can correct me—that there would be some- 
thing more than just informal consultation, that there would be con- 
sent, and it is most important that the Indians consent. 

It is a very difficult problem, I do recognize, to note with the various 
elements in the tribe just what they mean when they consent. 

Senator Murray has introduced legislation in the present Congress, 
and I will put in a plug for that, if I may. It is Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 93, which along with the resolution which is being con- 
sidered today, in our opinion, would really help the Indians. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 93 really attempts to reverse this pol- 
icy toward termination, to arrive toward a program of rehabilitation 
and education for the Indians so that at some later day they will per- 
haps be able to adequately be informed so that they can consent to what 
is going to happen to them. 

One of the reasons I suspect why there are so many Indians in town 
today and why there have been so many the past week is this terrible 
anxiety that exists as to what is going to happen tothem. The policy 
of the Congress is toward termin: ition. We can talk about that. T hey 
have to be consulted and programs have to be worked out, but they 
don’t know. They don’t know what is going to happen. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman. might I just correct one impression I think 
was left with you by Mr. Kete ham, I am sure, unintentionally. 

The President at no time left the impression or made the statement 
that consent should be secured. I think the reference he was making 
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was when the President signed Public Law 280, which was a law 

authorizing the States to take over criminal and civil jurisdiction on 
Indian reservations, the President stated at that time that the bill 
was weak in that it did not provide adequate consultation with the 
Indians, and he recommended that the bill be amended to provide con- 
sultation, not consent. 

Now just one further statement to make sure that there is no misun- 
derstanding on the terminal bills that have been enacted : 

All of the bills that the Bureau has come forward with, aside from 
the one specifically named in the resolution, have been wor ked upe ‘ither 
at the request of the Indian groups or in conjunction with them, and 
Indian groups have been wholeheartedly in favor of sce bills and 
they have passed after that. 

As I indicated to you earlier, there was opposition from a number 
of 108 groups and we have worked with a number of other groups on 
terminal legislation, and we have not come up with proposals because 
the groups were not prepared or ready at that time to complete the 
negotiations. But I don’t think that the impression should be left that 
we have simply gone out and talked to the Indians and then come in 
and proposed bills. 

There are many groups that want termination of Federal super- 
vision. They are getting few, if any, services from the Bureau of In- 
dian Adiawe. Their lands are held in trust, and many of them think 
it would be to their advantage to completely manage their own affairs, 
and it has been with those groups that we have been working since the 
passage of this resolution. 

Senator Douenas. I may say that we are getting somewhat afield 
from S. 964, though the chairman was responsible for getting us afield 
from it. It has been very interesting, very revealing, but I think per- 
haps we can go back to S. 964. 

Mr. Ler. I am excused then, sir? 

Senator Doveras. Yes. Thank you. 

Mr, Ketcuam. In closing, Mr. Chairman, we urge that the Congress 
take steps to change the emphasis in its policy “toward the Indian 
Americans from termination of responsibility for their welfare to one 
of genuine concern for their well-being and rehabilitation until such 
time as they are adequately equipped to compete in the competitive 
world of the white man. We urge further that no action be taken con- 
cerning the termination of responsibility for their welfare without the 
consent of the American Indians involved. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Ketcham, this is still somewhat afield, but it 
is important: 

Do the advocates of termination of responsibility by congressional 
action say in effect that the Indian tribes have no contractual rights 
except such as are continued by Congress and that Congress can ter- 
minate any contractual rights which they may have had in the past? 

Mr. Ketcuam. I believe that that is it. 

Senator Doveras. And what you are saying is that this is a con- 
tractual right which should not be alienated by one-sided action ? 

Mr. Kercuam. I feel that strongly. It isa moral obligation. 

Senator Doveias. A moral obligation in addition to a legal respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Kercuam. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Doveas. Thank you. 

Mr. Kercnam. We feel that the legislation presently being con- 
sidered by this committee in many respects is in line with our board’s 
policies toward the treatment of the American Indian, and is sound. 
We urge its immediate enactment. 

Senator Dove.as. I appreciate this last paragraph, but it leaves me 
with some —_ confusion because we have three bills before 
us, 5. 1433, S. 104, and S. 964. Are you urging that we adopt all of 
these simultaneously, or do you advocate a selective process in favor 
of one or the other ¢ 

Mr. Kercuam. I have no information on S. 1433, but I have and our 
board has carefully considered S. 964, and we fundamentally subscribe 
to its policies. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Ketcham, 

Mr. Garry, will you come forward ? 

Mr. Garry, very glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH R. GARRY, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


Mr. Garry. My name is Joseph R. eee My residence is Plum- 
mer, Idaho. I am president of the N Jational Congr ess of American 
Indians. I am president of the Affiliated Tribes of Northwest. I am 
chairman of the Coeur d’Alene Tribal Council, and I am also a mem- 
ber of the Idaho State Legislature. 

First of all, I want to thank the committee for the opportunity af- 


forded me to testify on this bill, S. 964, for area development. I tes- 
tified on a similar bill last year which was numbered 8, 2663 for the 
relief of depressed areas. 

Senator Doueias. You see, the term “depressed area” aroused un- 
favorable connotations, so we rechristened it as “area redevelopment,” 
but a rose by any other name smells as sweetly. 

Mr. Garry. I want to reiterate the text of my testimony last year by 
saying that a bill of this kind in which the Indian reservations would 
be included would do much to relieve many bad conditions now exist- 
ing on many Indian reservations. Employment which provides con- 
stant occupation and the absence of want creates a healthy situation 
in any community, not only economically but socially as well. 

Idleness of which our Indian people are generally accused of grows 
out of lack of jobs within the reservations. Most of the diseases and 
ill health in reservations, we understand, is a result of poverty. 

One other point that I would like to bring out and that also grows out 
of poverty, as we want employment on Indian reservations, is a loss 
of Indian land through land sales. Poverty and want created by un- 
employment has forced many Indians to sell their lands on many al- 
lotted reservations. Many Indians’ lands could have been saved from 
sale had employment been available on these allotted reservations. 

That is about all I have to say, but I would like to ask the chairman 
and the committee if they could include my statement from last year on 
this year’s record. 

Senator Doveras. That will be done, Mr. Garry. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Garry. Thank you. 
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(Mr. Garry’s testimony before the Subcommittee on Labor, Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare on S. 2663, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess., follows:) 
STATEMENT OF JOSEPH GARRY, 
OF 


PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


Mr. Garry. My name is Joseph R. Garry. My residence is Plummer, Idaho, 
I am serving my third term as president of the National Congress of American 
Indians and my fifth term as president of the Affiliated Tribes of the Northwest, 

Membership from the States of Washington, Oregon, Montana, and Idaho 
comprise the latter organization. The National Congress of American Indians 
is the only national, privately supported organization of American Indians with 
voting membership limited to Indian tribes and Indian individuals in the United 
States and Alaska. Our present membership includes 40 tribes and 7 contribut- 
ing tribes plus almost 600 individuals; this means the organization speaks offi- 
cially for more than 135,000 Indians and most of the tribes with significant 
landholdings. 

(The membership of the National Congress of American Indians follows:) 


NATIONAL CONGRESS 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


MEMBER TRIBES 


Agua Caliente Band of Mission Indians 

Blackfeet Tribe 

Eastern Band of Cherokees 

Cherokee Nation 

Chickasaw Tribe’ 

Chilkat Indian Village (Alaska) 

Coeur d’Alene 

Colorado River Tribes 

Colville Confederated Tribes 

Consolidated Chippewa Tribes of 
Minnesota ? 

Creek Nation 

Crow Tribe? 

Flandreau Santee Sioux’ 

Fort Peck Tribes 

Gila River Pima-Maricopa 

Hualapai Tribe 

Kalispel Tribe 

Keweenah Bay Indian Community 


Tribe 


Lower Brule Sioux Tribe 

Nez Perce Tribe 

Oglala Sioux Tribe? 

Omaha Tribe of Nebraska 

Quapaw Tribe 

Rocky Boy’s Tribe * 

San Carlos Apache Tribe 
Seminole Tribe of Oklahoma 
Shoshone-Bannock Tribes 
Shoshone-Pauite (Western Shoshone) 
Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux 

Spokane Tribe ’* 

Suquamish Tribe 

Three Affiliated Tribes of Fort Berthold 
Turtle Mountain Chippewa Tribe’ 
Uintah-Ouray Ute Tribe’? 

Ute Mountain Ute Tribe’ 

Washoe Indian Tribe’ 

Winnebago Tribe ( Nebraska) 





Kickapoo Tribe of Kansas’ White Mountain Apache * 
Laguna Pueblo 


CONTRIBUTING TRIBES 

Confederated Tribes of Warm Springs 

Flathead, or Confederated Salish and 
Kootenai 

Fort Belknap Indian Community 


Navaho Tribe 
Quinault Tribe 
Swinomish Tribe 
Yakima Tribe 

Mr. Garry. I am happy to have this opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee on this very important bill, S. 2663. 

Employment and wholesome living conditions, as we all know, are important 
to everyone. The success of this Nation in all things, particularly in govern- 
ment, has been dependent upon the contentment of its people. In turn, the 
contentment of the people of this Nation grows out of the availability of employ- 
ment and the absence of want. As compared to other nations, our democratic 
form of government has never been seriously threatened from within because 
the American people have always enjoyed a certain amount of economic security. 

And so it is not surprising, in times or areas of distress, when the economic 
security of any segment of our people is imperiled, to find a committee of the 
United States Congress seeking to work out a solution to relieve conditions in 
depressed areas. 





1Tribes which passed resolutions to join but dues not yet received, or tribes with dues 
in arrears. 
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For American Indians especially, then, it is indeed heart warming to learn 
that Members of our Congress have gone ahead and introduced such a bill as 
S. 2663 for the relief of depressed areas of our country for, if such exist, certainly 
Indian reservations are in that category. 

Along with sincere appreciation to our Congress for its concern for people, 
as expressed in 8S. 2663, I would like to add a suggestion to broaden the effective- 
ness of this bill. This suggestion is that some thought should also be given to 
including Indians of the United States and Alaska specifically in this bill. 

It is an established fact that the greatest problem confronting American In- 
dians on reservations is poverty and, of course, the lack of employment op- 
portunities in vicinities of their established homes on the reservations. 

This poverty has not only been the source of many social problems, but it 
is also a blight on the national conscience. It is repeatedly stated that American 
Indians are the poorest, least educated, least healthy group in our Nation. As 
evidence for the record I wish to submit an article reprinted from the Christian 
Century. I also call attention to a very recent Associated Press story in which 
the present Commissioner of Indian Affairs is reported to have said: “The whole 
Indian problem is an emergency.” 

(The article in the Christian Century referred to follows:) 


INDIAN RIGHTS AND AMERICAN JUSTICE 
(By Harold E. Fey) 
CHIPPEWA POVERTY 


“While a few tribes of American Indians possess resources which in the course 
of time have become valuable, as a whole the Indians live in deeper poverty 
than any other racial group in the Nation. Not even the Puerto Ricans, our 
latest newcomers, are as disadvantaged as a large share of the original Ameri- 
“ans, Whose ancestors once controlled without challenge the resources of this 
rich continent. Most Indians hardly have one foot on the lowest rung of the 
economic ladder, and this fact helps explain many other facts about their achieve- 
ments and their attitudes. 

“With American prosperity at unprecedented heights, we are rightly concerned 
to help the world’s exiles and the people of underdeveloped lands attain a higher 
level of life. Should we not be equally ready to help hundreds of thousands 
of American citizens whose poverty condemns them to live in rural and urban 
slums, without adequate food, housing, or even clothing? We are properly alert 
to do what we can to prevent disease and unrest abroad; should we not be 
equally aware that the life expectancy of Indians in America is in many places 
less than half that of a white person? For a long time the Christian missionary 
movement has sought to spread the advantages of literacy and education in all 
lands. Now our Government seeks to help education abroad. But the Navaho, 
our largest Indian tribe, average less than 1 year of school, and both church 
and state are having to redouble efforts in their behalf. 

“Over the past century it has been the settled conviction of many Americans 
in Congress and out, that the future of the Indian is to be found in farming. 
In a recent year the income of Indian farmers averaged nationally one-fifth that 
of non-Indians in the same occupation. Some people blame the Indian for not 
making a better showing. They forget that 26 percent of all Indian land has 
less than 10 inches of rainfall annually, 65 percent less than 15 inches, 80 percent 
less than 20 inches. Twenty inches of rainfall is barely enough to raise a crop, 
providing the rain comes at just the right time in the cycle of growth. 

“The lack of water also has a good deal to do with disease control] or lack of it. 
Throughout large sections of Indian country, water for human use is transported 
long distances in rusty metal barrels, often with no cover except a burlap bag 
spread over the top to prevent loss by splashing or evaporation. These barrels are 
standard equipment for wagons, jalopies, or pickup trucks. In South Dakota, 
water is carried from an Indian agency well for 8 to 10 schools from 30 to more 
than 100 miles away. Lack of clean water helps explain why the incidence among 
Navaho children of diarrhea and enteritis is 20 times that in the general popula- 
tion, why life expectancy among the Papagos (Arizona) is 17 years, against 68 
for the Nation as a whole. 

“Poverty is of concern to Christians, not because the good life consists in an 
abundance of possessions but because the good life cannot be maintained unless 
human beings—especially children—have sufficient food, clothing, and shelter 
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for health and a helpful life with others. When this minimum is laeking, as it 
is in far too many Indian tribes, personal, family, and social demoralization sets 
in. Conditions that crush the individual, disrupt family life, and breed delin- 
quency among the young and crime among the adults are common. This is not 
because economic means are lacking, but basically because we have all failed in 
spiritual perception. Indians and non-Indians alike have learned too slowly to 
draw on the inner resources of Christian civilization. 

“A wise Indian commissioner said in 1874: “The Government has not been 
able to keep its faith and honor with [the Indians] since the people whose voice 
the Government is have not toned up the Government and strengthened it morally 
to bear the hand of equity to the red man. Our new and semi-Indian country 
has * * * shaped the Indian policy while we Christians have failed to mold 
that country for the highest civil and religious ends. * * * Either American 
Christianity is not adequate to civilize the Indians or we have not properly 
applied it. Apparently the failure has been to civilize and Christianize the 
white border.’ Eighty years later that statement still applies, only the white 
border includes us all. 


“WHAT POVERTY MEANS ON TURTLE MOUNTAIN 


“To discover what Indian poverty means, visit the Turtle Mountain Reserva- 
tion in North Dakota. It occupies a couple of hilly townships along the Canadian 
border. Only one-tenth of the land is cultivated; the rest is covered with bushes 
and scrubby trees. The Turtle Mountain Reservation is home to 8,928 Chippewas, 
other members of this great tribe being found in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Montana. Only about 1 in 14 is pureblood Indian; the large majority have a 
high percentage of white (French) ancestry. Not only have most of the people 
lost Indian physical characteristics; their speech and customs are those of 
white people. 

“Has this been an advantage to them? An official report thinks not: ‘The 
destruction of native customs and controls upon which tribal unity, unselfishness, 
and welfare depends, has instead developed an individualistic attitude express- 
ing itself in jealousies, petty feuds, and lack of confidence in their own ability. 
Yet it is impossible to be among them very long without being impressed by 
their patience, resignation, and expression of long suffering. This is especially 
true of the women, who are struck most cruelly during periods of acute privation.” 

“This is poverty: If all the tribal assets of the Turtle Mountain Chippewas, 
including their tribal land, were sold and the money divided equally, each person 
would receive a few cents more than $37. This figure is arrived at by placing 
a valuation of $10 an acre on the land. How far this figure is out of line with 
the actual value is indicated by testimony given by a resident of that area toa 
congressional hearing in March 1954. He said he had recently bought several 
parcels of land there at an average rate of $150 for 80 acres. The sum of $500 
for 160 acres was regarded as high. 

“In 1953 the total earned income of Turtle Mountain individuals was a little 
less than $21,500. John M. Cooper, area director of the Indian Bureau at 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., said in the same hearings that welfare funds disbursed to 
the Indians through the county office nearest the reservation were around 
$360,000 during the year. Federal payments for ‘general assistance,’ made 
largely to employables during the winter months, amounted to around $80,000. 
In addition, State and Federal Governments provide another half million 
for various kinds of relief to Indians. Indian schools require another $292,000. 
These figures do not include what is spent for hospitalization, ‘law and order,’ 
relocation activities, and unemployment compensation. These items run the 
costs to the public of maintaining the Turtle Mountain Chippewas in poverty 
to well-over a million dollars a year, or more than $200 for each of the approxi- 
mately 4,500 persons on the reservation. 


“COSTLY LABOR POOL 


“The economic function performed by the reservation is to provide at public 
expense a pool from which the surrounding territory can draw cheap labor. 
Chippewas work in the potato harvest, on roads and dams and other public 
works, as hired hands for farmers. A Government ordnance plant employs 
less than 100. The scrubby trees on the reservation are too small to make 
anything but firewood and fence posts. In the winter, when temperatures reach 
25° or 30° below zero, men chop and saw whenever they can leave their 1-room 
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log huts. By hard work a man can cut 100 posts a day. He works another day 
to sharpen and trim them for sale, then transports them to town and sells them 
for 6 cents each. His pay for 2 days’ work is $6, of which he gives half to the 
man on whose land the posts grew. By hard work in the cold he can make $10 
a week. Families are large, so he needs additional funds if he is to keep food in 
the mouths of his children, who average 5 or 6 to the family. Since he knows 
that if he moves elsewhere he cannot qualify for public assistance, he always 
returns to his home on the reservation in winter. 

“North Dakota is not ready to accept full responsibility for the Chippewas 
and other Indians in the State. It says Indian poverty would place on the 
State a burden too great for it to bear, and that helping them is the obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government. It cites the contrast between white and 
Indian welfare to illustrate its reasons for opposing termination of Federal 
responsibility. Garnann Jorgensen, secretary of welfare of the county in which 
Turtle Mountain is located, told a congressional hearing that the Chippewas 
require 3.06 times as much old-age assistance per capita as whites, 9.16 times 
as much aid to dependent children, 3.61 times as much aid to the disabled, 4.92 
times as much foster-home care, and 55.43 times as much help from general 
assistance funds. 

“What does this mean in personal terms? Well, let me tell just a few stories 
that I have encountered in the course of my investigation of Turtle Mountain. 

“An Indian Bureau worker took a special interest in a young Indian boy, 
who wanted to study airplane mechanics. The boy knew he had to have 2 years 
of high school and planned to work hard and save his money to realize his ambi- 
tion. The Bureau man left the reservation for a couple of years and then re- 
turned. One of his first questions was where the boy was. He was told his friend 
was in jail. The lad had found the going too hard, had become discouraged, 
taken to drinking, and been arrested. 


“HIS CHILDREN’S CHANCES 


“Albert Decoteau has 10 children. They live in a log house so old you can see 
daylight through the walls where the chinking has fallen away. He has to haul 
water a half-mile. The best he can earn cutting posts is $10 a week. He asks: 
‘What chance have my children got?’ 

“Patrick Gourneau, chairman of the tribal advisory committee, receives a 
salary of $38.25 a week as an ordnance plant watchman. He says: ‘In wintertime 
children don’t always get to school, often because they lack clothes and shoes.’ 
The tribe is proud of its 51 children attending institutions of higher learning. 

“Because of payments for aid to dependent children, such children are an asset, 
and this stimulates the birthrate. Once the county welfare worker visited 133 
families, found 84 illegitimate children. Some unmarried mothers with several 
children receive more money from welfare funds than do most working fathers 
from wages. 

“The Indian police chief, who is also the entire police force for 4,500 people, 
is paid $906 a year. The tribe cannot afford a tribal judge or money to support 
Indian prisoners in jail. So many crimes go unpunished. In 1 year 4 girls 
under 14 gave birth to illegitimate children; nobody was held to account. Too 
many Turtle Mountain young men fall into trouble with the law in other commu- 
nities in the State. Yet the tribe and the county are proud of 472 young men— 
better than 1 in 10 of the reservation population—who served in the Armed 
Forces in World War II 

“Robert Cory, editor of the Minot Daily News—an excellent paper which 
presents news concerning Indians fairly and sympathetically—wrote a series 
of articles on Turtle Mountain that appeared in his paper February 20, 1954, and 
in following issues. Some of the instances cited above I found in his articles. 
He told of an Indian friend who was ambitious to ‘get ahead.’ This friend got 
a job driving an earth-moving machine, persisting in spite of initial racial dis- 
crimination. After a while he bought a trailer and his family joined him. 
He continued to work until he had saved about $2,000 when his Turtle Mountain 
wife got homesick. He got another job closer to Turtle Mountain and then 
was inundated by a swarm of relatives who ‘stayed and stayed. More came 
and went. Some got sick. Others had to be bailed out of jail. Before our friend 
realized it, his bank roll was gone, virtually eaten up by hungry sojourners.’ 

“The other side of the story is told in They Came Here First. a book bv D’Arcy 
MeNickle, a Flathead Indian. He quotes Presbyterian missionary Simon J. 
Kirk concerning the Sisseton Sioux, who live in South Dakota: ‘Our young 
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people get married and have no place to go or no place to build a home. And 
so, supposing a certain relative was making his way pretty well, instead of the 
children going away and making their way, they go and double themselves up 
until the old man is finally broke.’ He said if the Indians had some way to 
secure 40 to 80 acres for a homestead, it would be all the opportunity they 
would need. So the wheel has turned: the people who once possessed all the 
land now have nothing or are crowded into worthless corners of the Nation, 
while their birthrate climbs. 

“What can be done? The Government has a little pilot plant for making jewel 
bearings for ordnance at Rolla, near the Turtle Mountain Reservation. it em- 
ploys 70 or 80 Indians at from 90 to 95 cents an hour. The Chippewa workers are 
rarely late, even in subzero winter, and seem to appreciate the opportunity for 
employment. People who know the situation best seem to think it would be a 
good thing for the Indians if more plants needing many hands were to employ 
people at or near their homes. But neither the Indians nor the local communities 
possess the means, the knowledge, and salesmanship required to persuade indus- 
tries to come to this nonindustrial area, whose only resource is people. It is not 
clear how industrialization can take root here. Yet we are trying to help people 
in India and other lands where the problem is similar to that in North Dakota: 
i. e., industrialize. Why not some point 4 for the United States of America? 


“EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES NEEDED 


“A second possibility for employment is in the surrounding area. <A small 
proportion of the Indians do farm labor and toil on road and dam building, but 
the same economic forces that are causing the white population of North Dakota 
to move away are reducing the number of jobs available to Indians. North 
Dakota for several years has had a State commission on Indian affairs, capably 
served by Attorney John B. Hart, its executive director. Mr. Hart led the 
opposition in the State to the Federal bill which if passed would have terminated 
Federal wardship responsibility for the Turtle Mountain Chippewas. He has 
also worked hard to persuade North Dakota employers to hire Indian workers. 
The commission is more than earning what it costs the State by its representation 
of Indian interests to the State and of the commonwealth to the Indians. But 
it has not the resources to solve the problem of Chippewa poverty. 

“A third solution which has been offered is that of the Federal Indian Bureau, 
which has begun a modest program of relocation. As yet it is carried out on a 
scale so small that it does not begin to keep abreast of the increase of population, 
to say nothing of reducing the pressure of Indian population on the means of 
subsistence. Enough has been done to learn that it costs over $200 to relocate 
a family or almost $100 an individual, that it has to be done with the young and 
those with small families. Of the 21 families relocated in 1953, 8 had returned 
by the winter of 1954. Repeated failures of this kind indicate that a more 
thorough and perceptive program of prelocation training is needed for the Indinn, 
and a more careful preparation of the main receiving communities near and far. 

“What can the churches do? Most of the Turtle Mountain Chippewas are 
Roman Catholic, as were their French Canadian-Indian forebears. That church 
has an important mission at St. Anne’s and has many Chippewa children in 
school. One branch of Lutherans has a mission at Dunseith, in an area where an 
Episcopal mission was once maintained. The churches could do a great deal in 
helping prepare white communities for friendly reception of Indians who relocate. 
It seems likely that before they can really come to grips with the poverty of this 
Indian community they will have to set up an organization comparable to Church 
World Service and go about the task with the zeal and intelligence with char- 
acterized the relocation in this country of displaced persons from Europe. 

“It is. not a figure of speech to say that many Indians, of whom the Turtle 
Mountain Chippewas are only one example, have been made aliens in their own 
land by the dominant newcomer race. How long will they have to suy: ‘I was 
a stranger and you did not take me in; I was hungry and you did not give me 
food; in rags and you did not clothe me; without work and you did not help me 
help myself?" 

In years past the Federal Government established many work projects on 
Indian reservations of this country such as the CCC-ID, PWA, WPA, and finally 
the Roads Division. These projects afforded the first large scale opportunity for 
Indians to acquire skills and semiskills. Work habits, self-confidence, and a sense 
of responsibilities developed together with these special work skills under these 
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programs have enabled many Indian people to be successful and substantial opera- 
tors both on and off their reservations. 

Hence, relieving the unemployment situation even for a limited period of time 
on Indian reservations solves many problems. 

It is my sincere request on behalf of the Indian tribes and groups in the United 
States and Alaska, and the National Congress of American Indians that an amend- 
ment be drafted and added to this bill so as to make it possible for Indian tribes to 
pring their reservations and communities under the purposes of this bill. 

As another great and leading Christian magazine, “America” recently put it: 
“The tribe that wants to live together must be helped to live well, together.” 

Senator DoueLias. Do you remember the figure which the last census gives as 
the total size of the Indian population in the country? 

Mr. Garry. Roughly I believe it is in the neighborhood of 400,000. 

Senator DoucLas. And how many of those are living on reservations? 

Mr. Garry. I couldn’t say exactly. I do not have the figures, sir. 

Senator DoucLas. Would you say that half were living on reservations? 

Mr. Garry. Yes, sir. I think it is safe to say that more than half are living 
on reservations. 

Senator Douaias. Thank you very much, Mr. Garry, I appreciate that. 

You can do a great deal, in the country as a whole, in getting people to know 
more about Senate 2663 and the possibilities under it; as I have remarked to 
previous witnesses, I quite agree with you about the amendments and to the 
degree that I have any voice in the final drafting of the bill, these changes or 
appropriate changes will be made. 

Thank you very, very much. 

Mr. GArry. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Douctas. The final witness this morning is the general secretary of the 
Indian Rights Association, of Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. Lawrence E. Lindley. 


(The following resolution was received for the record :) 


RESOLUTION No. 1, 183TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN 
INDIANS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A STATEMENT OF NCAI POLICY 


Be it resolved by the National Congress of American Indians, in convention 
assembled, September 24 to 28, 1956, Salt Lake City, Utah, that 

Whereas the Government of the United States has the primary responsibility 
for the ultimate adjustment of the affairs of the Indian people, a responsibility 
vested in the National Government by provisions of the Federal Constitution and 
made specific in numerous treaties, agreements, acts of Congress, and regulatory 
measures ; and 

Whereas, in its efforts to carry out its responsibility in this field, the United 
States has depended too exclusively on law and regulation as the means of deal- 
ing with complex human problems, and at times has even resorted to the exercise 
of its full legal authority to enforce decis'ons which later proved to be erroneous 
and harmful to the interests of the Indian people ; and 

Whereas it is our firm belief that many decisions affecting Indian welfare can 
only effectively be made hy the people whose lives and property are at stake and 
not by individuals in positions of authority, however well trained in special fields 
such individuals may be; and 

Whereas we are well aware of the earnest desire of the Congress of the United 
States and of the executive branch of the Government to bring about the honor- 
able discharge of the responsibilities and obligations assumed by the United 
States. and we, speaking for Indian tribes and many individual Indians of the 
United States and Alaska, having a desire to promote the ultimate adjustment of 
Indian life ways within the larger American community in a manner to preserve 
Indian cultural values ; and 

Whereas the declaration of national policy stated in House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 198 (83d Cong.) is a flagrant example of an attempt to solve complex social, 
economic, cultural, and legal problems by merely legalistic means; 

Now, therefore, we urge the immediate repeal of House Concurrent Resolution 
108 (883d Cong.) and the substitution therefor of the following as a statement of 
national policy and as a guide to administrative action : 

1. A plan of development be prepared for each reservation, pueblo, colony, 
village, or other designation by which Indians of the United States and Alaska 
are recognized and under which designation lands or other assets are held in 
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trust, whether such lands or assets are fully defined or not, such plans to be 
designed to bring about maximum utilization of physical resources by the de- 
pendent population and the development of that population to its full potential, 
such plans to be prepared by the Indians of the respective groups, with authority 
to call upon agencies of the Federal Government for technical assistance, and 
the ultimate purpose of such planning to be the growth and development of the 
resources of the people rather than the heedless termination of Federal responsi- 
bility for such people ; 

2. That requests for annual appropriations of funds be based on the require- 
ments for carrying into effect these individual development plans, and the annual 
operating budget for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to include sufficient funds to 
earry out the program needs of each planning group; 

3. That such annual budgets include adequate funds to provide for the credit 
needs and for capital investment required for the full development of Indian 
resources ; 

4. That determinations with respect to the disposition of property or any 
actions which may affect treaty rights or agreements be based on agreement be- 
tween an Indian tribe or group and the United States; 

5. That any transfer of services now provided by the United States for the 
benefit of Indians be jointly planned with the Indians; 

6. That Public Law 280 (83d Cong.) be modified to provide that the assump- 
tion by States of jurisdiction in criminal and civil actions in Indian reservations 
be brought about only after negotiation between a State and an Indian tribe and 
only to the extent from time to time agreed upon by the Indian tribe; and 
7. That the Indian groups be kept fully advised at all stages of pending legisla- 
tion in which their interests may be involved and that the Secretary of the In- 
terior likewise keep them advised of regulatory measures which may be proposed 
for adoption, and accord full opportunity to the Indian groups and their repre- 
sentatives to be heard and have their needs and views considered in the formula- 
tion, modification, or repeal of regulatory measures. 


Senator Dovuctias. The next witness is Mr. William Zimmerman, 
Association of American Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Zimmerman, I am always confused between the association 
which has its headquarters in Philadelphia and the other association 
which has, I think, its headquarters in New York. I should be 
able to separate these in my mind, but I always am confused. Now 
which organization 





STATEMENT OF WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN, ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. ZimMeErRMAN. I represent the organization which has its head- 
quarters in New York. Its president. is Oliver LaFarge, of whom 
you undoubtedly know. 

Senator Dovetas. I don’t know him, but I have read his books. 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. Do you want any identification about the Indian 
Rights Association ? 

Senator Dovetas. No, I think your identification is adequate and 
complimentary. 

Mr. ZimmMerMAn. My name is William Zimmerman. I am field 
director for the Association of American Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many witnesses here who want to talk 
about the difficulties that the Indians face today. If I may, I would 
prefer to address myself to the text of the bill, S. 964. 

I will be happy to answer questions about any other aspect, but 
[ prefer, if I may, just to confine myself to that. 

Senator Doveras. That is supposed to be the primary purpose for 
this day. The chairman has deviated from that quite frequently. 

Mr. Zimmerman. That is your prerogative certainly, sir. 
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It seems to me first that S. 964 is the preferable text. I am in 
serious doubt as to whether er not Indian tribes or Indian reserva- 
tions would be eligible under the other bill, S. 1433. I point out 
that it is necessary—some of the language which is incorporated in 
S. 964 with specific refererice to Indian tribes is necessary—because 
the tribes and the reservation are not political subdivisions of the 
State and the reservation may not even be a part of the county. It 
may actually be excluded from the county. So, some clarification of 
that kind is needed. 

I strongly urge that the language that appears in your bill, notably 
on page 11 in line 12 and on page 13 in line 17—I strongly urge that 
that language be retained. 

Senator Dovcias. That was the language to which I called the 
attention of the Commissioner. 

Mr. ZimMeERMAN. I have one suggestion to make for the commit- 
tee’s consideration as a possible amendment. 

The bill, when it talks about making grants, authorizes the Ad- 
ministrator to use his discretion in effect by saying that the contribu- 
tion to a grant may be determined by the Administrator in propor- 
tion to the ability of the requesting agency. 

Now in the language relating to loans, there is a requirement that 
the requesting unit or agency shall put up not less than 10 percent 
nor more than 25 percent of the cost. It would be my judgment that 
many Indian tribes could not even put up a 10 percent minimum. 

Furthermore, you might have a difficulty to face if the reservation 
were included in a certified area as is provided in this bill because 
you might find that the remainder of the county or the State would 
not be willing to put up a corresponding share which would be re- 
quired under that provision. 

Sen: tor Dovetas. Do you have a suggested alternative ? 

Mr. Zimmerman. Well, my suggestion would be that in line 19 on 
page 12 “shall” be changed to “may” and that the words beginning 
with “less” and running to the end of the line—“less than 10 percent 
nor”’—be stricken. That would leave discretion, I think, in the Ad- 
ministrator to require not more than 25 percent. 

Senator Doveras. Of course, the difficulty with that is that in trying 
to take care of the more difficult situation in which the Indian tribes 
are. vou lower the barrier for evervbody., and we are trving to stimulate 
local participation wherever possible. 

Mr. ZimmeErRMAN. I fully agree that that is desirable, but I am fear- 
ful that you might find Indians included. 

Senator Doveras. Would you say that in grants in the case of Indian 
tribes other special arrangements may be made? 

Mr. Zimmerman. I could visualize the possibility where even non- 
Indian communities might have difficulty in making a contribution. 

I don’t think it is necessary, Senator Douglas, to repeat in detail 
the need that the Indians have for this tvpe of assistance. The exist- 
ing authorities that the Bureau has, in my judgment, do not meet the 
particular need which this bill would provide, and I certainly hope 
that it will receive favorable consideration. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much, Mr. Zimmerman. 

The next witness is Mrs. Dave LaMere, Hill 57, Great Falls, Mont. 

Very glad to have you, Mrs. LaMere. 

91201—57—pt. 151 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. DAVE LaMERE, MOUNT ROYAL ADDITION ON 
HILL 57, GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


Mrs. LaMere. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Mrs. Dave LaMere. I live on Hill 57 in Great Falls, Mont. 
but I am a member of Rocky Boy’s Reservation, 117 miles froin there. 
My family belongs to the C hippewa ‘Tribe and we came originally 
from Minnesota. My husband is a Chippewa from North Dakota. 
He has no reservation. Our six children are enrolled wards of Rocky 
Boy’s Reservation. 

The Business and Professional Women of Great Falls sent me here 
to talk for my children and all the wards away from reservations, 
since the Douglas bill recognizes only Indians who live on or near 
reservations. 

Everybody here seems to have heard about Hill 57. At home we 
understood that Senators Murray and Mansfield were trying to get 
us recognized—and I guess they did. 

On Hill 57 we are not too anxious for redevelopment projects for 
city Indians like us, but we know that the industries you bring to res- 
ervations will help us directly. 

First : Industries on the reservations and public projects like housing 
would enable us to go back home to our people. We would a thousand 
times rather be with them than in the cities, and we are not interested 
at all in the offer of Commissioner Emmons that we relocate to Los 
Angeles. We have heard too much about it from the relocatees who 
have returned. My brother is one; staying in my house right now. 
Besides, Montana may be a place where white people are glad to be 
from, but not for us Indians. Montana is the place where we are glad 
to be. 

Second: Even if we did stay in town, a payroll on the reservation 
from the Douglas redevelopment bill would stop the starving and save 
us a lot of worry about our old folks when the men go off the reserva- 
tion to work. Moreover, the people at home would not be tempted 
to sell us out and lose the land and its valuable resources for our chil- 
dren. We could keep our mind on making good ourselves. It is the 
same with Indians as it is with ballplayers. They need a home base 
if people expect them to make home runs. 

Third: Our children need their own kind of people. And the 
Douglas bill recognizes that Indians are a people in their own right. 
We want our young people to be proud of the reservations and their 
families. They get a better start among them. I am going to send 
my daughter to an Indian school next year even if she hag been going 
to Great Falls schools all her life. 

Fourth: As Dick Charles, research student of the College of Great 
Falls,says: “Indians on Hill 57 are hospits ality poor.” I never thought 
of it that way, but I do know that in the past 3 years the Indians have 
been pouring into town looking for work. This kind of reloc ation 
makes Hill 57 as big as the reservations: Rocky Boy’s, Blackfeet, 
Turtle Mountain, and Fort Belknap. Lots of new families are on 
Hill 57 now from these places. Last summer I took in my sister— 
16 of us in 2 rooms—and later my two brothers. I talked for them 
to get work but some didn’t get it. They all went home by winter, 
but I was out $180 in groceries and $25 for gasoline. They would do 
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it for me, but why should I be a relocation office for the Indian Bureau ? 
Give us redevelopment on the reservation. 

Hill 57 is a stopover for the cities of Helena, Havre, Butte, and 
Shelby. Especially in the fall, back and forth from potato picking 
they stop in with us. Lately, these cities have been chasing their 
Indians out and several families are on the hill. 

Most of all in the wintertime, Hill 57 is deep in snow. We feed 
our reservation relatives and the ward Indians who cannot get help 
from the county, while the people of town clothe and feed us. Hill 
57 is a deep freeze, too, up there in the wind, and not all the clothes 
from the closets are the right sizes at the right time. 

In the spring, Hill 57 is as small as the smallest child who is an April 
fool on April 1. It is going to expect some eats in April and there 
won’t be any because the county cuts us off relief then. 

Lots of ideas are proved wrong on Hill 57 and one of them is that 
if a man is hungry enough he will find work. Senator Douglas knows 
better than that and we are hopeful his bill will change some of this 
for the Indians. 

It seems as though nobody thinks what is happening to children if 
there is no work, but I have here a statistical report telling the situa- 
tion on Hill 57 in April 1957. 

Senator, we beg of you, give us the reedevelopment bill on the reser- 
vations so we can go home. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. We appreciate your com- 
ing to testify. Very glad that you came out. 

(The statistical report referred to follows :) 


Statistics AsouT Him. 57—AprRIL 1957 


(Collected by Mrs. Dave LaMere, BPW delegate, and compiled by Mr. Richard 
Charles, Great Falls, Mont.) 


I went around Hill 57 and the wire mill area of the Anaconda Co., myself on 
Thursday, May 9, and this is what I found. (My friend, Dick Charles, did the 
number work for me.) There were 45 houses with 325 people living in them; 
194 of these 325 people were children. Only 8 of the heads of the households 
had year-around employment. Twenty-four reported seasonal work. In 28, or 
62 percent of the households the people were living on categorical assistance, like 
ADC and old-age pensions. County assistance was cut off in April. My next 
door neighbor had no job, no relief, and no food in the house. He had 18 chil- 
dren under 8 living with him last week. There were 186 children and only 72 
were in school, that’s 39 percent and most of those are in school only from No- 
vember to April. 

These figures of 62 percent living on the relief, show that Hill 57 is a real 
depressed area. The 39 percent of the children in school, and the state of their 
health the doctors tell us, shows that this is a crisis area. 


Statistics ABouT A MONTANA RESERVATION TOWN AxBout 100 MILEs From Hitt 57 
AT GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


In this town there were 39 households in one part of the town, with 238 per- 
sons, of whom 147 were children. Fifteen heads of households, or 39 percent, 
were on some type of categorical relief. This left 53 percent with no visible 
means of support except the prospect of lease money from their own Indian lands 
which is due in June or July. There were 16 households, 42 percent, where there 
was less than a week’s supply of food on hand, and these families had no credit 
at the store. The county relief program had been suspended April 1. 

Is it any wonder that the reservation Indians come to Great Falls? Yet they 
are wards. They can’t get relief in the city-county offices if jobs are not found. 
Who is going to help and feed them? The Indians of Great Falls, of course. 
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Senator Doucias. The next two witnesses are Mr. Walter Wetzel 
and Mr. Peter Redhorn from the Blackfeet Tribe, and if there are 
any other members of the Blackfeet Tribe, we would appreciate it if 
they would come forward, too, so that we may have the collective testi- 
mony. 

Are there any other members of the Blackfeet Tribe here? 

Would you give your names for the record. 


STATEMENTS OF WALTER WETZEL, PETER REDHORN, AND 
ARTHUR LAZARUS, BLACKFEET TRIBE 


Mr. Werzet. My name is Walter Wetzel. This is Mr. Arthur Laza- 
rus, and this is Mr. Peter Redhorn. 

Senator Doueias. You represent the Blackfeet Tribe ? 

Mr. Werzeu. Yes. 

My name is Walter Wetzel. I am chairman of the Blackfeet Tribe 
Business Council, government body of the Blackfeet Tribe of Mon- 
tana, consisting of 8,000 Indians. 

Senator Doveras. Three thousand ? 

Mr. Werze. Eight thousand Indians. 

Senator Dougnas. Eight thousand. 

Mr. WerzeL. Yes. We represent 8,000 Indians in Montana. 

I am a member of the Montana Intertribal Policy Board and an of- 
ficer of the National Congress of American Indians and, as I stated 
before today, I have Mr. Redhorn here, who is a vice chairman of the 
Northwest Aliens and a member of our tribe and a member of our plan- 
ning committee that we have on the reservation that is concerned with 
obtaining industry on the reservation, and also Mr. Lazarus, our tribal 
attorney. 

I am here on behalf of my tribe to testify in favor of S. 964. 

Last week, the Blackfeet Tribal Council adopted a resolution in 
support of this bill. Unfortunately, I left the reservation to come 
to Washington before copies were available. So I would like permis- 
sion to submit the copies at a later date. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 

RESOLUTION No. 201-56 
RESOLUTION No. 201-56 

Whereas there has been introduced in Congress Senate bill 964 by Senator 
Douglas of Illinois and others which would provide for Federal assistance to 
economicaliy depressed areas; and 

Whereas this proposed bill also contains a provision for participation by 
Indian tribes in the program provided for therein; and 

Whereas the Blackfeet Tribal Council is presently engaged in an intensive 
effort to attract industry to the Blackfeet Indian Reservation in the hope that 
the ultimate result would be relief from an acute unemployment and welfare 
problem and the tribal council feels that passage of this bill would immeasur- 
ably aid the efforts of the Blackfeet Tribe toward accomplishing this goal: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Blackfeet Tribal Council does hereby give its unqualified 
support to Senate bill 964 and further does hereby urge the Montana congres- 
sional delegation to lend every assistance in behalf of this bill by the Congress 
of the United States. 

THE BLACKFEET TRIBE OF THE BLACKFEET 
INDIAN RESERVATION, 
G. G. Kipp, Vice Chairman. 
Attest : 
[SEAL ] InirF McKay. Seeretary. 
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CERTIFICATION 
I hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was adopted by the Blackfeet 
Tribal Business Council at a duly called, noticed, and convened special session 


ussembled for business on the Sth day of May 1957, with 10 members present 
to constitute a quorum. 


ItirF McKay, Secretary. 

Mr. Werzev. The Blackfeet Tribe is supposed to be a rich tribe in 
assets. We have very good farming lands. We have valuable timber, 
and except in very dry years we have plenty of water. We are next 
to Glacier National Park. We have some very beautiful recreational 
spots along the lakes and mountains. We have very good hunting 
and very, very good fishing also, I might state. Some oil has been 
found on the reservation, and at this present moment we delegates are 
awaiting word of their tremendous drilling of the well up there near 
the Pincer Creek in southern Alberta. The well is a deep test well 
going down to 13,000 feet, and from indications we have heard, it is 
very possible they will be striking gas, which is something that is very 
essential in obtaining industry on our reservation. 

Senator Doucias. Does your tribe go over into Canada ? 

Mr. Werzen. No, it doesn’t. 

Senator Dovenas. Oh, this is simply the feeling that if gas is struck 
in Canada you may strike it in Montana ? 

Mr. Werzet. The Pincer Creek is adjoining the Blackfeet Reserva- 
tion. This is just near there. We are waiting very anxiously on that 
report. 

Senator Doueras. At the very border ? 

Mr. Werze.. At the very border, yes. 

We have had preliminary studies of our minerals, and we have been 
told that there is also iron and titanium on the reservation. 

But now I want to state this: The Blackfeet Tribe is considered 
to be a rich tribe. Well, I would say we are very rich in resources. 
However, we have our problems, too. We have about 5,000 Indians 
living on the reservation and in towns nearby. Of this number, about 
half are children. Of the rest, we estimate that more than 15 percent 
are unemployed, and the majority of the others picked up only oc- 
casional work in the summer. 

We find that the average income of the Blackfeet people is very 
low. Their income is derived mainly from trust lands, lease money, 
and in some cases some of the Indians have received oil bonuses, but 
that is not a continuous income. After a certain period, it is spent, 
and after that is spent there is no more income unless an oil well is 
struck. But at the present time we are going through or have gone 
through in the past 2 years a leasing program up there, and we are 
just now starting to get active drilling on the reservation. 

I would like to state at this time—I will state—that in the past year 
during a certain period of time the Blackfeet had 510 families re- 
ceiving relief. Now the tribe’s income is fairly substantial to take 

‘are of administration and medical donations, and what have you. 
But we cer tainly can’t spend the money in relief. 

We have given per capita payments to members of our tribe and 
that has taken quite a bit of expenditures, and we have donated to 
charity and we have set up educational programs up there. 

The tribe has spent a considerable amount of money, and the money, 
I might state now, is not invested. The money according to the way 
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that the program is going is given to the Indians, and the i income that 
we have cannot take care of the situation. Ve definitely need as- 
sistance. 

That 1s what it means to be a rich tribe of Indians. What it means 
is that one of the richest Indian communities is poorer than the poorest 
Indians. W hat it means is that the Blackfeet Reservation, despite all 
its assets, is a anaite 1 area. What it means is that we need assist- 
ance and need it badly. 

That is why I am here today, because my tribe feels that S. 964 will 
vive us the kind of help t that will put us on our feet, so to speak. 

We are not looking for a hi: acon the Blackfeet. We are not ask- 
ing that the Federal Gove rnment do everything for use while we do 
nothing. We want to help ourselves and, believe me, we are trying to 
help ourselves. 

In a recent issue of the Journal of Commerce and Industry, for 
example—I have a copy of that, Mr. Chairman. It is on page 76. 
That isa national magazine. 

As you note in that advertisement, we took a full page ad, offering 

. free plant site to any industry that wanted to locate on the reser- 
vation. 

I would also like to submit to you, Mr. Chairman, an article that 
appeared in the Spokesman-Review. 

First I want to mention that through the actions and initiative of 
our tribe there were articles that appeared in Time magazine where 
we wanted industry on the reservation, and also there was an article 
in Fortune where the Blackfeet wanted industry on the reservation to 
take care of the—— 

Senator Dovenas. Have you been able to get industry ? 

Mr. Werze. No. We are just in the process now of trying to get it. 

We know that industry will give steady employment to our people. 

I might state here also that there is a major railroad that runs 
through the reservation, right through the center, more or less, and 
also we have a good airline : system, and we do not have any transpor 
tation problem at all, I would say. We have the resources and we 
have good workers, although in your bill I notice that there is a voca- 
tional program more or less set up. That is very important, to teach 
the Indian who is willing to work to adjust himself to work in indus- 
tries that we hope to get on our reservation. That is very good. 

We have resources, as I stated, and good workers to do the job, but 
the people who wrote after the article appeared in the Journal of 
Commerce need other inducements to come to Browning, Mont., which 
is on the Blackfeet Reservation. That is where S. 964 comes into the 
picture. 

If we could get Federal loans to make it attractive for a factory to 
locate in a depressed area such as the Blackfeet Reservation, we feel 
sure that industry would come and we would have a source of steady 
work for our pople. That is what we need, and that is the only way 
the Blackfeet Tribe will ever raise their economic standards, which 
is our dearest concern. 

Thank you. 

Senator Dovenas. Thank you very much, Mr. Wetzel. 

Mr. Werzev. Mr. Chairman, I might state also T have an article 
from the Spokesman-Review and also some pictures of our reservation. 
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Senator Dovatas. Be very glad to see the pictures, and then we will 
return them to you. Have you finished your testimony ? 

Mr. Werzeu, 1 have finished my testimony. 

Senator Doucias. Do you have anything to add, Mr. Redhorn ? 

Mr. Repnorn. Mr, Chairman, my name is Peter Redhorn, also a 
member of the Blackfeet Tribe and planning committee, as Mr. Wetzel 
introduced me here. 

I take it a genuine pleasure to be present at your hearing this morn- 
ing. Especially I want to stress that the bill you now introduce we 
feel is the measure to be taken in order to correct the problems that 
underlie the reservation. Poverty is one of these problems, 

It would contribute to the social welfare if employment can be given 
to the Indian people whereby they can find their livelihood. That is 
all we want, just that opportunity to go out and seek our livelihood 
where we can buy clothing, bread for the table, and to live comfort- 
ably as the rest of our great Nation shares through the prosperity of 
this great country. 

That is the reason we strongly urge that this bill be considered 
very favorably by Congress and to be passed. 

I also want to thank our Senators and Congressmen from our 
State, Mr. Murray, Mr. Mansfield, Mr. Metcalf, and Mr. LeRoy 
Anderson for taking interest in our problem as well as the great Sena- 
tors from the various States who are giving attention to our problem. 
This is very helpful. We are indeed finding friendship amongst our 
neighbors and great white friends. So this is indeed helpful; and 
by going along with this, by furthering our understanding, we can 
share the genuine pleasures of our great country here. 

I would like to go on and say a little more, but I think I will submit 
a letter to you at a later date and share my time with other members 
who are present here. 

Senator Doucias. Thank you very much. 

(The ad referred to appears on p. 174.) 

(The article referred to follows:) 


[Spokesman-Review, February 24, 1957] 


THE BLACKFEET ADJUST—IN THE STORY OF THESE MONTANANS IS THE SAGA OF 
TRIBE’S MEETING THE PROBLEMS OF GREAT CHANGES 


(By Charles R. Stark, Jr.) 


The coming of the railroad brought settlers and prosperity to the Pacific 
Northwest, but to the Blackfeet Indians of Montana it brought misery, hunger 
and want. 

It was the old story of the quick dollar. Hundreds of construction workers 
and soldiers had to be fed; buffalo herds were everywhere; Indians could line 
their pockets with cash money by killing the buffalo and hauling the meat to 
the camps. They did, and in 1884, when the last big hunt was staged, the 
buffalo were gone and the Blackfeet went hungry and cold all through the winter, 
and for many winters thereafter. That year a quarter of the tribe starved to 
death. 

The Blackfeet Tribes—Piegan, Blood, and Blackfeet proper—held dominion 
over a vast territory. It stretched between Saskatchewan in Canada to the 
northern branches of the Missouri and from the Rockies 300 miles eastward. 

Villages were small, and few, for the Blackfeet were seminomads, depending 
on the buffalo for their existence, and they followed the herds of great 
clumsy beasts wherever they went. Their lodges were made of buffalo hide, 
stretched over poles, and there was no furniture, soft piles of buffalo skins 
being used as beds and daytime couches, with other hides to use for bedcovers. 
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The buffalo was the supermarket of the tribe. Its meat was the principal 
article of food, although there was some agriculture to vary the diet. Old bulls, 
too tough to eat, gave up their hides for boats and war shields, moccasins, saddle 
blankets, and harness for dogs and horses. Thread and string came from the 
sinews and lariats were made from strips of buffalo hide, braided. 

Although it took 30 years to exterminate the herds, no steps were taken to pro- 
vide the Indians with other means of sustenance until the starving of such a large 
number became a national scandal. Then the Government stepped in to see what 
could be done. 

A revolutionary change had come over the tribe. Its members no longer roamed 
the plains but settled down in villages. The Government brought in cattle and 
gave each Indian a share in the herd and some land. The Blackfeet became stock- 
men, and were just on the verge of making a success when extreme cold weather 
and an almost total absence of moisture wiped out the herds. 

Then came the discovery of oil, and lease money began to flow freely. The 
reservation contains many fine wells—part of the Cut Bank field is on Indian 
land—and again the tribe was back on its feet. 

But more trouble loomed ahead. Cattle, sheep, and oil provided employment 
in the summer but, in the winter months, there was nothing to do. A quarter 
of the tribe had to be helped through cold weather, some of the expense falling 
on the State and the rest of it, about three-quarters, being met with tribal funds. 

In an attempt to overcome this trouble a second revolution is being proposed. 
The tribal council realizes that industry is the answer to the problem. There are 
dozens of college bred men and women on the reservation, eager and able to meet 
the demands of industry for supervisory positions. Hundreds of Indians are 
ready and willing to step into factories or shops and man the machinery. A\l- 
though they were unskilled now they are bright and eager to learn, and will pro- 
vide a great potential force to man the machines. 

The council is working out a plan whereby it will offer, to any manufacturer 
who meets the terms, land on the reservation. This will be free land, and not 
subject to tax. Walter Wetzel and Peter Redhorn, who outlined the plan, say it 
is the first time such a step has been taken on any reservation and agree that the 
Blackfeet are pioneering in Indian welfare. 

Power will be needed, they know, and a permit has been issued to the tribe 
for a dam in the Big Badger Canyon. It won’t be a big dam, but it will provide 
all the power needed to run mills and factories, as well as more irrigation for 
the Indians who prefer farming to any other life. 

On the whole the members of the tribe are watching developments eagerly. 
One national magazine has already commented briefly on the proposal, and an- 
other is going to have a feature on it. The tribal council also has started adver- 
tising for prospective reservation manufacturers. Even with all of this there 
are some of the tribe, so bound down by tradition, they are opposed to any change. 
A member of the council dismisses their complaints by quoting an old saying: 
“A mule that kicks can’t pull; a mule that pulls can’t kick.” 





Senator Dovuetas. The next witnesses are Mr. Leo Vocu and Mr. 
Two Bulls of the Oglala Sioux Tribe of South Dakota, and Mr. Theo- 
dore Means of Pine Ridge Reservation. 

Gentlemen, won’t you come forward and sit down? 

If you have any advisers you want to have with you, they can sit 
beside you, too. 


STATEMENT OF BURT DAVIS, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE 
LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman. I am Burt Davis. I am legislative as- 
sistant to the legislative director of the American Legion, and when 
this gentleman, Mr. Vocu testifies, I would like the privilege for 30 
seconds to introduce him. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you. We are going to call on Mr. Vocu 
first, so you may have the immediate pleasure. 

Mr. Davis. My name is Burt Davis, Mr. Chairman. Tam legislative 
assistant to the director of the American Legion’s National Legislative 
Commission. 
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I called your legislative assistant one day this week and asked him 
to give me 30 seconds to introduce Mr. Leo Vocu. We had no official 
position on this matter in the American Legion, but we are very proud 
of this young World War II veteran who saw service in the southwest 
Pacific. He is not only a member of the Sam White Bear Post No. 
951, but he is also County Commander of Shannon County in the State 
of South Dakota. He is married and the father of five children, di- 
vides his time between cattle operating, farming, and serving as post- 
master. 

Mr. Chairman, we are very proud to introduce this young man to you 
this morning. 

Senator Dovcras. Mr. Voc ui, will you proceed—or perhaps Mr. Two 

Sulls. Which one wishes to testify first ? 


STATEMENTS OF MOSES TWO BULLS AND LEO VOCU, OGLALA SIOUX 
TRIBE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Vocu. Mr. Two Bulls, I believe. 

Senator Dovenas. Yes, Mr. Two Bulls, would you. 

Mr. Two Butis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Moses 
Two Bulls. Iam an official delegate of the Oglala Sioux Tribe of the 
Pine Ridge Reservation of South Dakota. Iam appearing before you 
to support the area redevelopment bills. 

The problems of Indian communities are, of course, well known to 
members of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. Some of the 
members of this committee, however, may not be as familiar with our 
problems. 

As so many people believe that the Federal Government has large- 
scale economic assistance programs for Indians, permit me to say a 
few words about how Federal money is spent on Indian reservations. 

Almost all the money is appropriated for such public services as 
health, education, road construction and maintenance, law enforce- 
ment, soil conservation, and welfare work. Only a very small frac- 
tion, less than $10 million annually, is spent on programs especially 
intended to improve the economic status of Indians, such as the reloca- 
tion program or the Indian Bureau credit program. 

It has also been said that Indians are in a special class because they 
do not pay taxes, but the fact of the matter is that they pay most taxes. 
They pay all sales taxes, social security taxes, the gasoline tax, and 
where they earn enough money, also income taxes. 

The only taxes from which the ‘y are exempt are the taxes connected 
with their trust land. 

In one area the Indian contributes even more than the white man. 
For example, in the State of South Dakota, if an old Indian dies 
and he has received old-age assistance in the last years of his life, the 
State will take the income from his land after his death until the old- 
age assistance payments have been repaid. 

“What I have been here tr ying to say is that while Indians, like other 
poor people in the country, get more in public services than they pay 
in taxes, they do not, by and large, get any special economic assistance. 
Only two special economic progr: ams have been started by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs in the last 25 years. Back in 1934 the Indian credit 
program was started. Under it, $12 million was appropriated for 
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a revolving loan fund and loans were made to Indians to get them 
started in business. At our reservation at Pine Ridge, quite a number 
of Indians were started in the cattle business. Some of them are 
still in it, but times are hard today for white cattlemen, and harder 
still for Indian cattlemen. 

The other program is the relocation program under which the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs tries to settle reservation Indians in cities 
like Chicago and Los Angeles. I would like to talk about that later. 

Now, let me say something about our reservation. It is the second 
largest reservation in the United States and is located in the south- 
western part of South Dakota. It covers more than 114 million acres 
of what is mostly grazing land. 

The total enrollment in our tribe is over 12,000. We estimate that 
a number of about two-thirds, or 8,000, make their home on the Pine 
Ridge Reservation. It is to the problem of these 8,000 people that 
I would now like to address myself. 

There are about 4,000 children of school and preschool age on the 
reservation. The remainder of about 4,000 adults includes some people 
unable to work because of their age, illness, or women fully occupied 
with their household duties. We estimate, therefore, that the employ- 
able labor force consists of about 2,000 to 3,000 people. 

Only about 10 percent of this group have regular jobs. About 250 
are cattlemen, most of them marginal operators, who are struggling 
hard to stay in business. About 50 members of the tribe have found 
employment with the Government or the tribal office. Another 20 
or 25 hold jobs with various business establishments on the reserva- 
tion, all of which are owned by non-Indians, 

I refer to filling stations, grocery stores, clothing stores, et cetera. 
Thus there are less than 400 people on the reservation that can be 
said to be occupied. More than 2,000, therefore, must depend on other 
sources of income. 

The biggest source of income on the Pine Ridge Reservation is the 
leasing of land. About two-thirds of our grazing land is leased out 
to non-Indian cattlemen. Some of our land is also being farmed by 
non-Indians. 

Senator Dovetas. Excuse me. 

Mr. Two Bulls, I regret to say I have an ap pointme nt which com- 
pels me to leave now. I am going to ask Mr. Hale to take over, if 
I may, and then at the termination of your testimony and that of 
your associate, Mr. Vocu, we will recess the hearing until a quarter 
of 3 this afternoon. 

Is that satisfactory to you? 

I regret that I have to leave, but I do have to. 

With apologies for leaving, thank you for coming. 

(Whereupon, Senator Douglas left the hearing.) 

Mr. Two Butts. The total annual income from the leasing of land 
to outsiders has been somewhat under $500,000 or about $50 per person 
a year. It is clear that leasing can only supplement other earnings, 
but.cannot by itself support a family. 

You might ask why we lease out so much of our land rather than 
work on it ourselves. The answer is that we would very much like 
to work on it ourselves, but it takes both capital and experience to 
make a go of it. 
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The Indian Bureau tried for many years to encourage Indians to 
go into the cattle business. We did obtain some loans from the re- 
volving loan fund and got some guidance from Bureau extension 
workers. That is how we got more than 200 of our people into the 
cattle business. 

As I say, we would like to see more of them engaged in the cattle 
business, but in recent years the Bureau of Indian Affairs has come 
around to the position that there is no future for our people in the 
cattle business and is discouraging new ventures. I don’t want to 
argue this point before this committee, because we recognize that 
even if all our land were used by our people we still could not support 
the whole population of our reservation. 

I have told you so far how a little over 300 people on our reserva- 
tion do have regul: uw jobs and how people supplement their ea inings 
with some lease income. That, of course, is not enough to sustain our 
population even at its low standard of living. Let me say now how 
most of our people earn a living. About 1,500 people in our reserva- 
tion, both men and women, are seasonal] migratory farm laborers. 
They go to Nebraska, Wyoming, and Colorado during the summer 
to pick potatoes and do other chores for which other people cannot 
be found. 

Some of the people in these areas want to be sure that the Indians 
come in just in time to do the work and leave right after that. They 
get back to the reservation and have nothing to do all winter. About 
100 to 200 people on our reservation generally look for work on con- 
struction jobs in South Dakota, particularly in the Rapid City area. 

They stay there as long as they are needed on the construction job, 
but when it is finished they are out of work again. Less than 50 people 
find employment on the railroads as section hands. A somewhat larger 
number finds oceasional work on the reservation area as farmhands, 
helping our non-Indian neighbors. There are also occasional odd jobs 
on the reservation such as some carpentry work or some painting, 
which gives a little employment to some of our people. 

As I have already told you, a large part of our people are unem- 
ployed for the larger part of the vear. As a result, the small family 
incomes On our reservations have to be supplemented by welfare sys- 
tems, aid to dependent children, and so forth. 

The demoralizing effect of this situation can easily be unde oe 
What it means as far as the living standards of our people can be 
seen from the pictures which I have herewith handed to you. 

The Indian Bureau tries to solve this grave problem through reloca- 
tion. We are told that our reservation cannot possibly support all of 
us and that most of us will just have to move to places where employ- 
ment can be found for us. <A reloeation officer on our reservation 
makes the arrangements to send those people who want to go to Chi- 
ago. In Chicago, they do find jobs which the Indian Bureau has 
arranged for them. 

The relocation program looks good on paper, and it has also worked 
out for some of our people. But for many of us it is not a good solu- 
tion. This is not easy to explain. Our people who were born and 
were raised on the prairie, in the Sioux country, find it hard to live 
ina big city. 
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Also, our people are used to the Indian way of life. We like to 
live in our communities. We do not have very much, but we try to 
help each other. An Indian does not starve as long as he has some 
relative who has something to eat. That relative will share it with 
him. But in the big city, everyone is on his own. Some of our 
people can adjust to the new situation, but m: uny of us can’t. 

You can see now why we are for the area redevelopment bills. We 
know that cattle raising and farming cannot support us, and we 
know that relocation will not solve our problem for a long time. 
But new employment opportunities on and near our reservation will 
help solve our problem. That is why we have been all in favor of 
the program of the Commissioner to try to attract industry to 
reservations. 

We think that a factory on our land would give us a shot in the 
arm. There would be regular employment for some of us, more 
money to spend on the necessities of life, which would give jobs to 
others. There are many advantages which we could offer to indus- 
try. 

Above all, there would be a stable labor supply. Our people al- 
ways come back to the Sioux country. If they could earn a living at 
home, they would never wander off. With the new dams on the 
Missouri River, it will be possible to get cheap power. We are far 
away from the areas which would be bombed first, in case of war. 
On the other hand, there is, of course, the problem of transportation 
costs. 

As I have said, the Commissioner has tried to get industry to In- 
dian reservations, but it seems it has not been easy to do it. When 
the area redevelopment bill came along, we thought there would be 
a good opportunity for us to get closer to our idea about improving 
the situation on our reservation. This bill offers special incentive 
for factories to establish themselves in a depressed area. We also 
like the feature about the vocational training program. Better voca- 
tional training opportunities for our children would help us a great 
deal. 

When I say that we have great hopes for our people if a factory 
were to be located on our land, I am not just speculating. In North 
Dakota, near the Turtle Mountain Reservation, the Bulova Watch 
Co. did establish a plant. Most of the workers in it are Indian. I 
am told that the company is completely satisfied with the work that 
is being done there, and the steady employme nt and the regular pay- 
roll at the factory have gone far toward helping the people on the 
reservation achieve a better life. 

It is my hope that by passing this legislation you will help us get 
the same opportunity. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hare. Thank you very much. The committee will all be very 
interested to read that when it is printed and you know, of course, 
they will all do that. 

Mr. Vocu, you were introduced already by Mr. Davis, and I think 
Senator Douglas would appreciate it if you would make your state- 
ment, and th: at, also, will be read carefully. 

Mr. Vocu. My name is Leo Vocu. I am testifying before you on 
behalf of the Oglala Sioux Tribe in support of the area redevelop- 
ment bill. 
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Our reservation is the second largest Indian reservation in the 
country, second only to the Navaho. We have 12,500 members on 
our tribal rolls. Most of them have their own homes on the reserva- 
tion, although some have moved away. 

Through practical experience in the last few years, we have found 
- that, in spite of very strong efforts, only a minority of our people 

‘an make a good adjustment off the reservation. We feel, therefore, 
th: it something should be done to help those people who cannot make 
the adjustment off the reservation. We think that those people could 
be helped if the area development bill is passed and if an opportunity 
is then given to them on the reservation to earn an income which will 
give them a decent standard of living. 

In order to explain to you the need for such a bill on a reservation 
like ours, let me use as a starting point the following quotation taken 
from the Rapid City Journal, dated April 12, 1957. 


INDIAN AILMENTS ON RESERVATIONS GENERATIONS BEHIND 


OmaHa (AP) —Dr. Herbert Hudgins of Aberdeen, S. Dak., said he feels 
Indians living on reservations are about two generations behind their white 
population in health programs. Their most common ailments are ones which 
afflicted the general public about 50 years ago, Dr. Hudgins, medical director 
of Indian health for a seven-State area, said Thursday. Dr Hudgins was among 
those attending a 2-day seminar on medicine and dentistry for Public Health 
Service doctors. He said the common ailments affecting the Indians are “infec- 
tious diseases, intestinal disorders in general, and respiratory diseases. The 
reason,” he said, “is the low economic status of the Indian. This results in 
inadequate nutrition and poor housing conditions. Correcting the Indian’s 
health will mean correcting his standard of living,’ said Dr. Hudgins. “One 
solution is to help Indians migrate from the reservation to cities with industrial 
jobs or take industry to the reservations.” 

I hope the above remarks of Dr. Hudgins will be taken in their 
true light and given full consideration by Congress, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, ‘and us, the Indians. Otherwise, there can be no con- 
crete and substantial program for the Indians and the satisfaction 
of something well done by Uncle Sam. Certainly, Congress should 
be very muc +h concerned over the welfare and progress of one of their 
main charges and responsibilities. 

Let us go back and consider some of the vital points brought out 
by Dr. Tludgins. First, the health of the Indians is the theme of 
Dr. Hudgins’ interest and concern. It is conceded most important, 
otherwise, an unhealthy person has two strikes against him to start 
with in his everyday life. He is fighting a losing fight with himself 
if he doesn’t get proper medical attention, In poor health he cannot 
do a day’s work satisfac ‘torily to his employer or to himself. He is 
then a retardant to the general welfare of the family and the 
community, 

The above-mentioned diseases by Dr. Hudgins are very serious and 
most. injurious to any human being. These conditions have existed 
for at least 50 years. Why? The reason, Dr. Hudgins says, is the 
low economic status of us Indians; inadequate nutrition; and poor 
housing. 

Indians would be immeasurably assisted if a well-balanced economic 
program is set up for those who cannot at this time make an adjust- 
ment to life off the reservation. We might take a look at the overall 
responsibility of all concerned and go from there. 
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Progress, that is, the movement of the masses in agriculture and 
industry, played the greatest part in the obscurity of the Indian, 
economically and soc ially 

As U.S. Grant, when President, once told the Sioux Nation Chief, 

“Regardless of treaties, you can’t ‘stop progress.” The battle of the 
Little Bighorn—Custer Battle—followed. Then came the corralling 
of the Sioux people, rations, limited movements, poor housing, medical 
attention nil, no social order and economically broken. 

Please keep in mind that following the Custer Battle, even though 
we won it, we were broken ec onomically and socially. Our people are 
sick and have been for a long time, and live in the poorest housing cir- 
cumstances. They are broke and cannot nelp themselves. Many of 
them live either on Federal or State welfare allowances. They are 
about enough for just the bare necessities of life. When we have to 
buy clothing out of the same funds we are forced to cut down on food. 
Therefore, the lack of proper nutrition is apparent. Our children are 
inadequately clothed and fed. 

We have about 2,000 children in schools on the reservation and ex- 
cept a few who graduate from high school and go on to college, prob- 
ably 15 or 20, the rest all come back to the homes of which Dr. Hudgins 
speaks- —mostly log shacks of 1 or 2 rooms; very few have 3 rooms. 
Some are part dirt floors and dirt roofs. Many homes have no wells 
and carry their water from creeks and rivers where sanitation is over- 
looked. Cattle drink from the same water holes. We have no refrig- 
eration. A washing machine is a luxury. There are no conveniences 
for keeping food sanitary. Is it any wonder that we are sick? Could 
or would any of you live under such circumstances? Wouldn’t you sell 
your land ? 

In many of our homes you will find from 1 to 3 generations living 
under the same roof, most of us receiving some form of relief. 

There are some considerations that can alleviate these deplorable 
circumstances. We are hoping that you will make every effort to 
assist to that end. 

In reference to the last paragraph of Dr. Hudgins’ article we ask 
every consideration, for it means very much at this time. 

“Correcting the Indian’s health will mean correcting his standard of living,” 
said Dr. Hudgins. “One solution is to help Indians migrate from the reservation 
to cities with industrial jobs or to take industry to the reservation.” 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has tried to solve our problems 
through a relocation program. It has tried to place people from our 
reservation in jobs in such cities as Chicago, Los Angeles, et cetera. 
That program has done some good in some cases, but it has not worked 
ina great majority of cases. 

Mr. Hare. Senator Douglas asked a couple of previous witnesses do 
the people going into the cities to find jobs have the jobs waiting for 
them. 

Mr. Vocv. Yes, I believe so. 

Mr. Harr. And if they find they don’t get along in the city, don’t 
like it, want to come back, are they able to do that ? 

Mr. Vocv. In most cases they have had to wire home for money to 
come home on. 

Mr. Harr. Generally. they have been able to get home and have 
received back satisfactorily ? 
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Mr. Vocu. With the help of the people back home. 

Mr. Two Butts. Can I say something in regard to that ? 

Mr. Hate. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Two Butts. The reason is that some of these people that went 
out are unskilled laborers. So at the beginning of their work, they 
live in good houses; but as their work is going out, that is, their work 
is completed, they don’t need this type of worker any more—that is, 
common laborer, that would gradually put him down until he finds 
himself ina slum. That is where they get discontented and leave for 
home. ; 

Mr. Hauer. Is there any vocational training before the man goes 
away ¢ 

Mr. Two Butts. Sir? 

Mr. Hater. Is there any vocational training before the man goes 
away’ If he is going to be a machine tool man, or something, does he 
learn a trade? 

Mr. Two Butts. They have some, but most of them are common 
laborers. 

Mr. Vocu. They have no vocational training before they leave. 

Mr. Hare. Oh, they don’t? 

Mr. Vocu. The vocational training is usually what they have gotten 
in school, the schools which have a vocational training course; but it is 
not skill. Most of them have a general idea, and that is it. 

Mr. Harr. Have some of them received GI benefits? You, for 
instance ? 

Mr. Vocv. No. 

I did in a way. I finished high school on the GI bill. That was 
the extent of it. 

May I continue? 

Mr. Harr. Yes. 

Mr. Vocu. Many of our people cannot make the adjustment to life 
in the cities. The average Indian is untrained and uneducated to 
cope with conditions in the cities. Many jobs are not steady and many 
layolfs are the usual thing. A workman has to join a union or he does 
not get preference. 

The relocated Indian gets a one-way ticket to his place of relocation 
and several weeks’ subsistence until he gets settled. From there on 
he is on his own. When things don’t work out for himself and his 
family, he starts writing home his sad story and asking relatives or 
friends for the fare to get back home. There are those of us who 
might make the grade: One who is single, man and wife both of whom 
can rough it out and work or able to fight back against the elements 
of disorder. 

A family with children, where the father does not have the train- 
ing or education, does not have a chance, and the risk is too great 
for complete failure. That is the picture of the Indian family leav- 
ing the reservation and going to the city seeking a living. 

The Pine Ridge Indian Reservation is large. From east to west, 
approximately 100 miles; from north to south, approximately 50 miles. 
Tt is not only ideal for farming and stock raising but for industry. 
Our roads are good and being improved annually. REA power prac- 
tically covers the reservation. Our telephone system is good and in 
line for modern standardization. Water is available in any quantity. 
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Our soil is rich and inviting. Our people are qualified and ambitious 
for home industry. God only knows how many hundreds of years 
the Indian has inhabited this country. His heart and soul is embedded 
deep in his native land, even though a reservation. He is deeply at- 
tached to what he has left and is str uggling in the grip of what might 
be considered as the last straw. 

About 12 years ago, one of Uncle Sam’s bureaus released their survey 
findings on lignite coal in North and South Dakota. If anthracite 
and bituminous coal in this country was to give out, the Dakota’s could 
produce enough lignite to handle our country’s needs for the next 100 
years. Now they ‘find uranium in lignite and in great quantity and 
good quality, profitable to process. There is gas and oil found all 
around us. 

Who knows, but what we are treading on ground over vast fields of 
the same; that is, gas, oil, coal, and uranium, et cetera ? 

Why not invite prospecting for the sake of industry on the reserva- 
tion, and in the meantime make every effort to invite and promote in- 
dustries of production and assembly on the reservation where there 
is an abundance of labor and facilities where we Indians can live and 
work in the environment conducive to our general welfare socially and 
economically. 

Industries, big and small, located in each district over the reserva- 
tion, would be the biggest boon to the Indians and the country that 
man could devise or promote. 

In a recent issue of the Reader’s Digest we find an article condensed 
from Together on our present Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Glenn 
L. Emmons, titled “He’s Giving the Indians a Chance.” The prelude 
or caption to the article is quoted as follows: 

The enlightened policies of a warmhearted country banker, appointed Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, have for the first time offered Indians a future, not 
as wards of the Government but as full-fledged, self-respecting citizens. 

We are sure Mr. Emmons’ long experience with Indians has en- 
dowed him with a knowledge of understanding and practice that 
makes him an ideal Commissioner of Indian Affairs, aman who knows 
what he wants is to make Indians self-respecting citizens, economically 
and socially. That, we must admit, is the task of almost a superman. 

For Mr. Emmons to be successful, we Indians are glad to join hands 
with him 100 percent and, with the cooperation of Congress financially 
and otherwise, we, the Indians, will benefit immeasurably and society 
will receive us as equals. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hate. Thank you very much, Mr. Vocu. 

As I said before, the Senators will all read your testimony with in- 
terest. 

Thank you, Mr. Davis, for the introduction. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Harr. Recessed until 2: 45. 

(Whereupon, at 12.10 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2:45 p.m.) 

\FTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Dovenas. The first witnesses this afternoon are Mr. Jay R. 
Morago, Jr., and Nelson Jose, of Gila River. Would you come for- 
ward, please, Mr. Morago or Mr. Jose ? 
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Please sit down, sir. You are Mr. Morago? 

Mr. Jose. Jose. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Jose, we will be very glad to hear any state- 
ment that you wish to make. 


STATEMENT OF NELSON JOSE, GILA RIVER, PIMA-MARICOPA 
INDIAN COMMUNITY, ARIZONA 


Mr. Jose. The only statement that I wish to make will be the state- 
ment that I made yesterd: ay—that when and if there is any money set 
up for the purpose of putting it to use for the Indians’ benefit for 
development of their natural resources as well as the human resources 
that I do not—I would rather say that I am not in favor of the Fed- 
eral Government or the so-called United States Indian Service setting 
up so many rules and regulations that it would be hard for us to get 
what we want. 

I would like to see this worked out at reservation level. We have 
competent Indians that can handle anything that comes up along this 
line. 

As it is now, the Pima-Maricopa Indian community in southern 
Arizona are handling their own tribal money—since 1951. The Gov- 
ernment has nothing to do with it. They give us technical help, yes. 
That is what we want. And the more help they give us, the more we 
learn. And the more years we take care of money, the more experi- 
enced we get and learn more about handling money. 

That was the statement I made yesterday. 

Senator Doveras. In other words, you want a larger degree of tribal 
self-government ? 

Mr. Jose. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovcias. Have you studied these bills, S. 964 and S. 1433, 
and S, 104? 

Mr. Josr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. Which one do you prefer? 

Mr. Jose. I would prefer this point 4 program in place of any other 
bill that has been brought out before, namely, the bill to release the 
Indians from under the Government wardships and also the jurisdic- 
tion of the State over criminal and other misdemeanors on the reser- 

vation. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

Did you have other testimony that you wanted to give ? 

Mr. Jose. I would add this to my testimony. I went to the Indian 
Office this morning and saw the head of the education department and 
inquired about adult education. TI believe if that was put into opera- 
tion, then after they have received their training in the different trades 
if they want to relocate, they would get out there much better and do 
a better job than they are doing now. They are going to try to get 
that in on the reservation. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jose. That is all. 

Senator Dovucias. The next witness is Mr. Wayne Gilpin, chair- 
man of the Omaha Tribe. 

Mr. Gilpin. 
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STATEMENTS OF WAYNE GILPIN, CHAIRMAN, OMAHA TRIBE; AND 
ROBERT BURNETTE, PRESIDENT, ROSEBUD SIOUX TRIBE, ROSE- 
BUD, S. DAK. 


Mr. Gitpin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a gentleman here who is president of the Midwestern Inter- 
tribal Council who has talked with various tribes composing this Mid- 
western Intertribal Council. At this time I will have the president 
of the Midwestern Intertribal Council, Robert Burnette, give the testi- 
mony in behalf of these bills. 

Senator Douaias. Thank you. 

Mr. Burnette, you are president of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe and 
come from Rosebud, S. Dak. 

Mr. Burnetre. Yes. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much. Will you proceed ? 

Mr. Burnerte. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Robert Burnette, the president of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe. I am also 
the president of the Midwestern Intertribal council of South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and North Dakota. 

I speak on behalf of the tribes from South Dakota 

Senator Dovetas. Will you speak a little louder, please ? 

Mr. Burnette. I will speak on behalf of tribes from South Dakota 
and Nebraska as the tribes from North Dakota will represent them- 
selves today. 

We favor S. 964 for the following reasons : 

The Indians in our two States, Nebraska and South Dakota, are 
very much in need of the technical assistance and loan grants that are 
available under the bill that is here before us today. 

The people of Nebraska and South Dakota have a lot of resources 
that are untouched to this day, simply because we have never had tech- 
nical assistance enough to study what is available to us and could be 
about them. And although we ‘have studied the matter ourselves and 
have made recommendations in many cases to the Bureau, we were 
stopped because of regulations. 

So I think that this bill will be of major importance to our tribes. 

Also I am a member of the NCI Executive Council and I am a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of Arrow, Inc., which have their offices 
in town, both organizations. These two organizations are working 
for the Indian, and I think through their program they have worked 
very hard to try to do something for the Indian people. 

Arrow, Inc., is a group of non-Indians and Indians that are raising 
funds to do just what this bill will do if passed. 

I would like to present some information to the committee concern- 
ing Public Law 959 in connection with the relocation program that 
was mentioned here this morning. 

The major aspects of the relocation program that fails so far as our 
people are concerned is that it does not promise them a steady job in 
the cities. And under Public Law 959 on the vocational training and 
on-the-job training, this would do exactly that. We would then have 
them on the job and they would remain on the job until finished with 
the course, and then I think they would be capable of dealing with the 
situations that exist in cities. Otherwise they are completely un- 
trained. 
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That aspect of relocation, the fact there is not a steady job for our 
people, 1s one that causes the people to come back, because they are 
not trained for industrial work and so on. They are not used to the 
cities. So that if they were provided with on-the-job training and 
knew they were being taken care of all the time and watched over, I 
think that they would succeed, because they are capable of succeeding 
in all phases of our life. 

I would like to present to the committee too that I think the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs—questioned here this morning not being 
able to answer questions—I think that the Commissioner has not been 
kept informed of his program. In many cases we on the reservation 
are capable and can give him information that will correct many of 
these things and do a better job for our people. But it seems as 
though we can’t get to him long enough to give him this information. 

I have letters, and I have brothers and sisters who have gone out on 
relocation, and I know the problem that they have been “under and 
other people who are not as capable and do not have the education 
that my brothers and sisters have had. I can understand the condi- 
tions and the stress and strain they would be under in relocation. 

Also I think that relocation could be bettered a lot by including 
work within a State. Relocate them within States that they are 
from. South Dakota and eastern South Dakota and Nebraska and 
eastern Nebraska have jobs available on the farm that I think should 
be paid some attention to. 

I am telling the committee this because I think that the committee 
is in a position to do something about it, more than likely, than we 
could as Indian people. 

The problem that faces the Indian today is that life on the reserva- 
tion is not presenting any opportunities, as they are today, and we 
have been working for 314 years now to try to bring industry in. The 
only thing we have lac ked is funds with which to develop our land 
and our water resources to the point where we can get industry in. 

I am not talking of resources in the sense of a huge steel-manufactur- 
ing plant or a car-assembly plant. I am talking of industry in this 
case as canning factories that could be utilized if we could have our Jand 
developed. And we do have a lot of water and land that can be 
utilized. But we do not have the funds to develop this land. 

With that I would like to conclude, with thanking this committee 
and you, Senator, for the attempt here, and I do hope that this will 
pass. 

Senator Dovetas. I want to thank you, Mr. Burnette. 

Mr. Gilpin, do you have any statement that you want to add? 

Mr. Gitern. I have no further statements to add, sir. 

Senator Douveias. Are you in favor of S. 964? 

Mr. Gitptn. That is right, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(The following was ordered inserted in the record :) 


ARROW, INC. 


WHEN Witt THIS AMERICAN INDIAN CHItD CAaTtcH Up WITH THE REST OF THE 
WORLD? 

For years this American Indian child lived within his own culture and environ- 
ment—a culture that did not require knowledge of modern time, savings, and 
labor. 

The early American Indian followed streams and waterways seeking game, 
fruits, and roots that furnished him with food, clothing, tools, and shelter. 
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But then came the white men; explorers, farmers, missionaries, and traders. 
They burst forth upon the land, ripped through its forests, plowed up the rich 
grazing lands, laid iron rails across its broad expanse. Then for the protection 
of the non-Indian and the Indian, the Federal Government made numerous 
treaties with the tribes and set out areas of land within which they could live. 
The American Indian loved his land, a feeling so well expressed by Chief Joseph 
of the Nez Perz: 

“The earth is my mother. I was made of the earth and grew up in its bosom, 
The earth, my mother and nurse, is very sacred to me; too sacred to be valued for 
gold and silver. I cannot give up my mother, the land that raised me. We are 
all content here. I will not trade these and my habit of going where I please 
for this new life which you propose for us.” 

Unfortunately, American Indians were accorded scant attention during the 
three-quarters of a century that began with the creation of the reservations and 
ended with the Second World War. Isolated from most of their neighbors by 
distance and cultural differences, the American Indian has been commonly 
regarded as little more than a picturesque addition to the scenery. Poor roads 
alone were enough to keep most Indians in and most visitors out. 

Serious problems still confront the Indians of the United States. Most Indians 
are poor. On most reservations whole families subsist on incomes of less than 
$750 annually. In a number of communities at least half of the wage earners 
receive welfare assistance for part of the year. Indian homes are almost uni- 
versally below accepted non-Indian standards; only a few homes have running 
water or electricity and sanitary facilities are lacking. 

Many an Indian child is not attending school regularly. Health statistics, 
often a reliable guide to the well-being of a people, reveal Indians have a life ex- 
pectancy of 37 years, compared to a non-Indian average of 62 years. The in- 
cidence of tuberculosis is nine times that of the general population. Intestinal 
diseases are 11 times higher among Indians than for the country asa whole. Few 
Indians are participating in social processes outside their home communities. 
Only a handful of Indians have held State or county offices and many, for want 
of communications and economic stability, are prevented from taking an active 
interest in the affairs of their own tribal government. 

Arrow, Inc., is a tax-exempt organization formed to assist Indian people in 
self-help community or group programs and projects. 

Arrow makes it possible for Indians to 

Train leaders through scholarship grants and experience in community pro- 
gram planning and management. 

Improve health through health education, sanitation, and home-improvement 
programs; information on the use and value of medical services. 

Improve education through providing opportunity for adult education and 
vocational training programs, as well as materials for sewing groups and visual 
aids in community work. 

Develop resources through seeking adequate water supplies for domestic use 
and to defeat disease; through stimulating the development and protection of 
resources through surveys. 

Disseminate information through educational programs and informational bul- 
letins; inform the gereral public on facts pertaining to Indian affairs. 

These projects are designed by Indians for Indians and are administered by 
Indians. seginning with individual communities, tribes, and pueblos, Arrow, 
Ine., works with Indian leaders who are moving in constructive directions and 
driving home their programs which will assure continuing group support. 

This is the background of today’s Indian child. He is a vital part of Amer- 
ica’s past. He will be a vtal part of the future. But he cannot make it without 
your help. 

Please join with Arrow in helping these American Indian children and their 
families. The future of this child—working within a community, improving his 
home, securing an education—depends on you. 


Of. bu. for the American Jndian 


OFFICERS 


Will Rogers, Jr. (Cherokee) _- es Honorary president 
Louis’ RB. Brace, Jr. (Sioux)... ~....2..<n55 ‘ ; as President 
eS) ae es _ Vice president 
Willis R. Etter___- . is Executive director 


Florence Rengo_____-_- i aac ae : Treasurer 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Ruth M. Bronson (Cherokee) Lawrence Nott 

Robert E. Burnette (Sioux) Vyola Olinger (Agua Caliente) 
E, Thomas Colosimo Charles Schwep 

Joseph R. Garry (Coeur d’Alene) Dr. Sol Tax 

Yeffe Kimball (Osage) Ruth Thompson 

Paul Niebell Glen A. Wilkinson 


Dr. Ernest Wilkinson 
LEGAL COUNSEL 


William J. vanden Heuvel 
lbonovan, Leisure, Newton & Irvine 
New York City 
C. P. A. 

Harry Linowes 


SPONSORS 


Tallulah Bankhead Lloyd Kiva 

Milton M. Bergerman William Martin 

Mrs. Thomas P. Campbell Floyd E. Maytubby 
Eddie Cantor Mrs. Harold V. Milligan 
Isaac H. Chase Lewis Mumford 

Adm. J. J. Clark Raymond M. Owens, Jr. 
Christopher T. Emmett, Jr. Gregory Peck 

Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. Allie Reynolds 
Governor Raymond Gary Quentin Reynolds 

Oscar Hammerstein Mrs. Leo Spitz 

Marion Roe-Cloud Hughes Robert F. Wagner, Jr. 
Gen. Patrick J. Hurley Walter Wanger 

Chief Justice N. B. Johnson (List incomplete) 


Arrow, Inc., 
605 14th Street NW., Washington 5, D. C. 
All contributions deductible for income tax purposes 

Senator Doucras. The next witnesses are from the Kiowa- 
Comanche-Apache group—Mr. Phileman Berry, chairman, and Mr. 
James Chebahtah and Mr. Robert Goombi. Will you come forward 
and will those of you who are with them come forward also and iden- 
tify yourselves? 


STATEMENTS OF PHILEMAN BERRY, CHAIRMAN, KIOWA-CO- 
MANCHE-APACHE TRIBAL BUSINESS COMMITTEE OF OKLAHOMA; 
ROBERT GOOMBI, KIOWA COUNCILMAN; JAMES CHEBAHTAH, 
COMANCHE COUNCILMAN; HENRY CHISHOLM, CHAIRMAN, DEL- 
AWARE TRIBE; AND FRANK MILLER, CHAIRMAN, WICHITA 
TRIBE 


Senator Doveras. Is this Mr. Berry ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. Would you identify yourself and the other 
witnesses ? 

Mr. Berry. Thank you. My name is Phileman Berry. I am chair- 
man of the Kiowa-Comanche-Apache Tribal Business Committee 
of Oklahoma. 

And we have with us also members of this committee: Robert Goom- 
bi, Kiowa councilman, and James Chebahtah, Comanche councilman 
and also secretary of this committee. 
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We have also the chairman of the Delaware Tribe, Henry Chisholm, 
and the chairman of the Wichita Tribe, Frank Miller. 

We all come from the Anadarko area. 

In behalf of our tribes, with reference to this particular legislation, 
S. 964, as we understand this legislation it is designed to provide 
assistance, technical, financial, and so forth, to depressed areas, 
whether they be for white or other classes. And there is also a provi- 
sion in here, we understand, that it is for the Indians too. 

Senator Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you. 

We are not too familiar with this bill. However, upon giving it 
study we have found that it would serve a great purpose for our In- 
dians because we have many depressed areas, which has been brought 
about by several reasons. 

More in particular, a drought area has hit our country. Our In- 
dians have sold a lot of their allotted lands. And there are not 
enough employments in the vicinity. 

As a tribe, our people more or less have a hereditary trait in which 
they would like to remain on the reservation and would like to see 
legislation passed whereby they will be given an opportunity to make 
their living right there at home. 

We feel as leaders of the tribes that this is very urgent. We believe 
down there that our children should succeed, but assistance must be 
given to their parents whereby they can provide for their education. 
We need to provide while they are still in the grade school level. 

We have some provisions for our graduates who can further their 
education, but we need to help them to attain that goal. 

We have noticed some points in this act that are very helpful to 
our people. We would like to refer to the vocational training. Some 
of our Indians have taken advantage of vocational training at the 
Okmulgee Agricultural and Mechanical Technical School at Okmul- 
gee, Okla. They have learned various trades. They have come back 
and they have gotten jobs right among white people. But there are 
still those that are needing additional vocational training. 

Some of the servicemen took advantage of this training. But we 
would like to see this legislation passed whereby those that were not 
as fortunate would be able to obtain complete schooling in some trade 
or may go and get additional training in the field that they would 
like to choose. 

Our people are unemployed to a great extent because there are no 
great industrial areas in the immediate vicinity. So they have to try 
another method, which brings up the question of the relocation pro- 
gram. I think one of our other delegates here will talk on that ques- 
tion, so I want to pass on from that. 

We would like to have financial assistance to help our people to 
help themselves. One thing that we would like to bring up before this 
committee today is not only proper consultation and consent, but our 
leaders and our people should be given more of a direct opportunity 
to express their ideas, in which their ideas and opinions on some of 
the questions in this act could be raised and could be honored. 

That seems to be a difficulty among our Indian groups—that a lot 
of legislation is passed without their ever knowing anything about it, 
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let alone the fact that their ideas are not developed and put in formal 
form. ‘Too many times we find out about these things after they are 
already done. 

We would like to stress the importance of our Indians having their 
ideas carried out. 

I would like to then pass some more of this time on to the other 
gentlemen here, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dovetas. Whom do you want as your next witness ? 

Mr. Berry. Robert Goombi, Kiowa councilman. 

Senator Dougias. Mr. Goombi, we are very glad to have you here. 

Mr. Goomet. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to talk a little about the living standards among our 
Indian people. I believe today, Senator, that the living conditions 
among our Indian people are the worst in the history of the Indian 
Service. The housing is terrible. We have people there living in 
houses, in shacks, where you could lie on the bed and see the moon 
and stars. Itis pitiful, Senator. 

In order for Indians to live, they are compelled to sell land. They 
have children going to public schools or other schools. They have to 
sell land to prov ide for their family. Food is high. Living costs are 
high. And the only moneys that the Indians have is to sell what mere 
land they have. 

The sanitation among our Indians is in bad shape. I would not be 
afraid to say, Senator, that, in a hundred homes in my county, Kiowa 
County in western Okl: shoma, you would only find about three bath- 
tubs in their homes. Some have to haul water a long distance. They 
have no wells, There are no provisions to improve the living condi- 
tions under the Bureau of Indian Affairs setup. 

Home conditions are bad. No proper food for our youngsters that 
are coming up to be the future citizens of the United States. It is 
terrible, Senator. 

In the line of education, they struggle along till they get to the 
place where they graduate out of high school, and, for the next step, 
higher education, there is no provision. The Indians have no money 
to send their children to college, junior college, or to university. 

I say that unemployment is plentiful among our Indian people in 
Oklahoma. Nothing has been done to improve the situation. 

I think it is a policy of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to get rid of 
this Indian land as fast as they can, putting people on the welfare 
rolls. We think it is terrible. 

Senator Doveras. The Commissioner denied that this morning. 

Mr. Goomest. Well, sir, I believe that, if an investigation is madey 
it would be so. Because, in the State of Oklahoma in 1955, 525,000 
acres of Indian land were sold. They were forced to sell it because 
that is the only means of living. 

So I say that we do need help. We do need aid. And I say again 
that the Bure: iu of Indian Affairs is too topheavy with brass and not 
enough service to our Indian people. 

In summing up my statement, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to insert for the record a statement that I wrote. If you 
will accept a statement, I would like to have it in the record. 

Senator Dovatas. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT GOOMBI, Kiowa INDIAN, MOUNTAIN VIEW, OKLA, 


HERE’S WHERE OUR MONEY GOES—ELIMINATE THE EXISTING SHAMEFUL WASTE IN THE 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The American Indian has made great progress in the past 25 years, but the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs cannot take any credit for it, because they have done 
avery poor job. The handicapped American Indians have made great progress 
in spite of the Indian Bureau, redtape, and bureaucracy, and I salute the American 
Indian. 

As an Indian, this is the way I see the Bureau of Indian Affairs: The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs employees are very busy protecting their jobs, but not the 
American Indian. The treatment the American Indian receives at the hands 
of the Bureau officials is a very black page in American history. 

I don’t believe there is another race of people on the face of this earth who 
are so mistreated and dominated as the American Indian. Things are rotten in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

As most branches of the Government grow in size and function, they require 
an increasingly large staff. This fits the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs tends to jell into a self-protecting and self-serving class which 
sooner or later comes to regard itself as an elite. Any human institution will 
include incompetent and willful men and women whose errors can cause disasters. 
The Indian Bureau has the facilities to cover up errors and make it difficult 
for the Indian citizens and their Representatives in the United States Congress 
to know what is being done. The Bureau employees are experts in covering 
up their dirty works and mistreatment. 

The Indian Bureau and its employees have forgotten that they are servants 
and not masters or dictators. I am not saying that all Bureau employees are 
not good. We have some of the finest people in this world who are employed 
in the Bureau, but it is too bad they are not in authority. The Indian Bureau 
is topheavy with brass and not enough workers in the service of the American 
Indian. 

First, let’s stop the shameful waste in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. What we 
need is a good house cleaning in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Let’s start with 
the Commissioner’s Office and come right down to local level. Let’s employ 
people who are qualified, who do not seek personal gains, who understand 
human beings, who will work with the American Indian. This world is moving 
too fast and we have no room for dictators. This is still free America. 

I would like to point out to vou some of this shameful waste in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. I want the world to know and understand that I am not “mad” at 
anyone, but all I want is better treatment and better service for our American 
Indian. We American Indians deserve better treatment. 

Back in 1952 the Eisenhower administration pledged to eliminate the existing 
shameful waste in the administration of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Let’s look into this so-called shameful waste in the Indian Bureau. In the 
past few years the appropriations have grown larger and larger for the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and yet the Indian Bureau is rendering fewer and fewer serv- 
ices. Largely what this administration has done is to cause or increase confusion 
and fear among our American Indians. I believe right now, under the present set- 
up in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the conditions are worse among our Indian 
people. Indians have no voice in their affairs. 

But let’s go on. Up to this administration there were not more than two 
Assistant Commissioners in the Indian Bureau, but today the present admin- 
istration employs a Deputy Commissioner, 1 Associate Commissioner and 4 or 5 
Assistant Commissioners, and a flock of directors, program planners, or what 
I call dreamers. I say that these dreamers and most of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners constitute some of the so-called shameful waste in the Indian Bureau. 

But let’s not stop with the Washington office. Down at the Anadarko area 
office, at Anadarko, Okla., we have more shameful waste. We have an area direc- 
tor, who is the champion confuser and champion troublemaker. During the 3 
years he has been there, he has not done one good thing for our Indian people. 
He is unsympathetic toward the Indian and his problems. He has caused much 
trouble among our Indian people: right or wrong, he hus his way, because Com- 
missioner Emmons and his staff in the Washington office have been covering 
up for him, right or wrong. 

At the present time he is, by his actions, splitting up a 3-tribe organization 
which has been together for over 100 years. 
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I am afraid that if this matter of separation of the tribes is not stopped there 
may be physical violence—there has already been some. The Washington office 
has backed up the area director in all this and all hell is popping. I am truly 
afraid someone is going to get hurt. In that event, I will place the blame on the 
area director and the office in Washington. 

To go on with the shameful waste in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The area 
director has 2 attorneys from the Solicitor’s Office, who sit around doing nothing 
but delay and block the business of our Indian people; 1 of the attorneys runs the 
show and calls the shots at the area office. We also have an assistant area direc- 
tor and the only time I ever see him do anything is when the area director is 
meeting with the business committee. I see him carry a pencil and a notebook 
around and act like a recording secretary to the area director. Oh, what a shame- 
ful waste. 

We also have a so-called administrative assistant to the area director. He sits 
in his air-cooled office at the area office most of the time doing nothing, but occa- 
sionally he jumps on his Pontiac, like the early-day pony express service, and 
gets to the Kiowa subagency which is about 1 mile away from the area office. 
He picks up the checks which are written by the clerks in the IIM accounts and 
out he runs, jumps on his Pontiac and heads back to the area office to his air- 
cooled office. All he does is sign the checks, jump back on his Pontiac and deliver 
the signed checks back to the Kiowa subagency for the clerks in the IIM accounts 
to mail out. I think this so-called administrative assistant picks up the checks 
2or3times a day. In the past many years, the person who was in charge of the 
IIM accounts wrote the checks, signed and mailed checks to the Indians with much 
better and faster service. This was before the pony express was put into use by 
the area director. Oh, what a shameful waste. 

Next we have the so-called area field representative. He, in my opinion, too, is 
unqualified for the job he holds. Every time an Indian goes in to see him about 
his land business the first thing he does is to pick up the phone and call 1 of the 2 
attorneys for information. If the attorneys are not in, the Indian just has to wait 
and come back another day. 

Let’s go back to the central office in Washington where we have the high- 
powered directors in welfare, program, credit, land, roads, soil conservation, edu- 
cation, health, law and order, placement and relocation, budget and finance, build- 
ing and utilities, personnel, property and many, many more departments. At each 
of the area offices throughout the United States each department has another set 
of directors, duplicate service. The Bureau is too top heavy with brass and not 
enough service for our Indian people. 

And this is the administration that promised to end the “shameful waste” in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

And another promise: This administration, as you know, has pledged itself to 
consult with the Indian people of this country and to give them every oppor- 
tunity for a full expression of their desires, suggestions, hopes and aspirations. 

In closing, I would like to quote what an old Indian said once: 

To Our White Brother: 

You remember, when you first came over the great waters, I was great and you 
were very little; very small. I then took you in for a friend, and kept you under 
my arms, so that no one would injure you. Since that time we have ever been 
true friends; there has never been any quarrel between us. But now our con- 
ditions are changed. You are become great and tall. You reach in the clouds. 
You are seen all round the world. I am become small, very little. I am not so 
high as your knee. Now you take care of me; and I look to you for protection. 


Mr. Goompr. And in closing, I would like to say or I would like to 
quote what an old man, an old Indian, said many years ago. This was 
addressed to our white brothers. 


You remember when you first came over the great waters I was great and you 
were very little, very small. I then took you in for a friend and kept you under my 
arms so that no one would injure you. Since that time we have ever been true 
friends. There has never been any quarrel between us. But now our conditions 
are changed. You became great and tall. You reach in the clouds. You are 
seen all around the world. I am become small, very little. I am not so high as 
your knee. Now you take care of me, and I look to you for protection. 


Thank you, Senator. 
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Senator Doveras. Thank you, Mr. Goombi. 

Mr. Cuesantan. My name is James Chebahtah, Comanche from 
Oklahoma. I represent about a little over 3,000 Comanches. 

I want to say a little on the relocation program. We have several 
of our young people who left their homes. Some went to Chicago, 
Some went to the west coast. In leavi ing, of course, they had some help 
from the relocation program, but in some cases, after they got to the 
place where they were supposed to have a job, in 1 or 2 cases that were 
reported to me they had to look for a job themselves. Sometimes they 
have to wait a week or 2 weeks before they can find a job. 

[ think that it is a good program if the people get more help and 
their program set before they go to the places where they are sup- 
posed to have their job. We need this reloc: ation program around 
among our people. We have no kind of enterprise at present where 
we can send our people to work. So, on account of that, some who 
are very young people—good workers, I might say here—take advan- 
tage of their old people. By that I mean, Senator, they have no place 
to work. They have no kind of program there. They depend on 
the older people. Sometimes they bring their family and live with 
their parents, and that is hard for old people. 

For that reason I feel that there ought to be some kind of setup 
for my people around where they live. 

Of course, there are some that are capable that can go out and make 
their living. I am happy to say that we have some that are making 
good. 

This relocation program is good. Allother programs for the Indian 
are good. But, Senator, I would like to say here that after it passes 
and becomes a law it goes into the hands of the Bureau. Then they 
interpret in this law the policy, the administration. It goes back 
to the field, our reservations. After it becomes law the Indian cannot 
help himself. They have to abide by this law, this policy. 

You know there are many programs that are good. After it leaves 
the Bureau, after they make their policies, it ties it up. Especially 
I am talking about my people. The redtape, the policy, is so that 
our people just cannot go around it sometime. There has got to be 
something done about that. 

I believe in your program if you can at least give some of these 
young educated people that are coming before you testifying—I believe 
if you will give them a chance to do some of this following this policy 
and make it light on the Indian people, they would get somewhere. 
It would help them. But the restrictions and redt ipe in the policy 
after it becomes a law hinders our people. 

Senator Doueras. Then, as I understand you, what you are saying 
is that we should try to bring work to the Indians where they are, 
where they live ? 

Mr. Cuepautanu. That is right. 

Senator Douveras. And, second, that the administration should 
have as little red tape connected with it as possible ? 

Mr. Cuepantan. Yes. Make the policy and restrictions a little 
lighter so it can help our people. 

Senator Doveias. Do these other gentlemen have any testimony 
that they wish to give? 

Mr. Cutsuotm. I have a short one, Mr. Chairman. My name 1s 
Henry Chisholm, and my address is Washita, Okla., general delivery. 
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[t is a great pleasure, Mr. Chairman, to be the representative of my 
Delaware people here at this time before this committee, and they 
wish toe xpress their views and would like to go on re ord tod: vy recom- 
mending the passage of S. 964. 

They think this ‘would be a good bill, for it is very vitally needed, 
for the “v are ina de pressed area at this time. 

They also feel that it is the last alternative for survival for them. 
They feel they have their backs against the wall. 

There is only one way of survival—obtaining of a livelihood. If 
they had some source of income, other income. But they have no in- 
come whatsoever, only that which is derived off of the land, and that is 
too small to sustain them in any way whatsoever. 

They are the lowest group in the vicinity of that area 

f would like to go further, but I will try to be as brief as I can to 
go through this. 

They feel that some day in the future if this bill goes through that 
they would be able to stand and manage their own affairs and not have 
outside assistance and they would feel more freedom in their way of 
life. 

So, Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say at this time. 

Senator Doveras. In other words, what you are saying is that un- 
less work can be brought in to them, in all probability ‘they will be 
forced as individuals to leave the reservation ? 

Mr. Cuitstoorm. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Doucias. And the tribe will disintegrate and these people 
will be thrown upon the tender mercies—which are not always so 
tender—of the outside world. Is that not right ? 

Mr. Crisnotm. Yes, sir. Welfare or other. 

Senator Dovenias. Mr. Miller, do you have any statement? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, I have a brief statement to make. 

Back yonder prior to 1950 in Kiowa County, Okla., we ranked 13th 
in population of 77 counties in Oklahoma, and thereafter, shortly 
thereafter, we fell back to 16th. Due to the shortage of work and un- 
employment facilities it was brought about that people left the State, 
and we were the losers in losing some of our population, both Indians 
and whites. 

Now, L think, Senator, from my common observation, as I read 
just clearly the findings of fact as the Congress, the Senate, has seen 
and proposed, that there in section 2 I think it is broad enough, es- 
sential enough, that man with a common knowledge should follow 
that, because in all our surroundings throughout the United States 
here and yonder you will find people unemployed, both white and 
Indians. 

I think that back in our hometown in Anadarko, Okla., I found 
some middle-aged Indians that have fine education and have fine voca- 
tional education. I would say that they are ready for any kind of a 
decent job where it can improve their standard of living and their gen- 
eral well-being as a citizen, as a family man, as a wife, as a schoolchild. 

After all, Senator, I fee] proud to say these few words—that I be- 
lieve that it was within your conscience that you want to do something 
for the citizens of the United States. 

I think it is a good policy for our people in this country to inte- 
grate. In so doing we can improve our way of liv ing to life within 
the modern methods of living, to be civilized more, so to speak. 
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And so, Senator, at this time in my concluding statement I, a hun- 
dred percent, approve of this S. 964. 

Thank you. 

Senator Dovueras. Thank you very much. 

Gentlemen, we are deeply appreciative of your coming. We want 
to thank you. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you. 

Senator Doucias. The next witness is Mr. Patrick Gourneau of the 
Turtle Mountain Chippewa Indians. Is Mr. Gourneau here ? 


STATEMENT OF PATRICK GOURNEAU, TURTLE MOUNTAIN 
CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


Mr. Gourngav. Did you call Patrick Gourneau ¢ 

Senator Doveias. Yes. Will you sit down, please ? 

Mr. Gourneav. I was not scheduled to testify here today. Maybe 
as long as my name is there I might as well say a few words. 

Senator Doveras. We would be ver y glad to have you. Won't you 
sit down? You are the representative of the Turtle Mountain C hip- 
pewa Indians, which was mentioned in Concurrent Resolution 108 as 
a tribe that was to be removed from Federal supervision and control. 

Mr. Gourngav. That is correct. 

Senator Dovetas. May I ask what was the decision of the tribal 
council or the tribal authorities?) Were they in favor of the removal 
of Federal supervision and control ? 

Mr. GournEav. No: we opposed it. 

Senator Doveias. You opposed it ? 

Mr. Gournev. Yes. 

Senator Doveias. The Congress has not yet passed any enabling 
legislation, so that until such legisl: ation is passed you are on reserva- 
tions and there is Federal supervision and control. Is that right? 

Mr. Gourneav. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Doueias. Have you studied S. 964 at all ? 

Mr. GourneEav. Not too well. 

Senator Doveias. Do you think that the Federal Government 
should help in trying to bring industry to the reservations ? 

Mr. Gourngav. Yes, I most certainly do, because industry has come 
to our—not on our reservation, but nearby. An ordnance plant has 
been established there which is manufacturing jewel bearings for the 
Government. 

Senator Doveras. Have a number of your tribesmen found work 
there in this ordnance plant ? 

Mr. Gourngeav. About 75 percent of the 140 employees there now 
are Indian people. 

Seriator Douetas. And are they doing pretty well as workmen ? 

Mr. Gourngav. They are doing exceptionally well. Asa matter of 
fact, they have received wide publicity on their skills and the ability 
to do this kind of work. The work is tedious and painstaking and 
requires an unusual amount of dexterity. The Indian people who are 
working there have mastered these skills that are needed in the manu- 
facture of jewel bearings. 

Senator Doveias. So you feel that this experiment has been suc- 
cessful and that if similar experiments were tried out that they too 
would be successful ? 
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Mr. Gourneav. I am certain of it. I have been able to watch the 
benefits that industries can bring on reservations. 

Senator Doveras. Increase of income? 

Mr. Gournrav. Increase of income, and where there is increase of 
income there is a general, overall improvement in the economy of the 
community. 

Senator Dovetas. I suppose that it is also true that the Indians 
have more money in their pockets and they can buy more goods from 
elsewhere so that it helps everyone ? 

Mr. Gourneav. That is right. The benefits are reflected in better 
living in every way possible. 

Senator Doueias. We want to thank you, Mr. Gourneau. If there 
is any further testimony you would like to give, we would be glad to 
have it. 

Mr. Gournrav. I believe you have heard a lot of testimony on this 
from Indian tribes already, and I certainly would go along with any 
legislation that would improve the economy of the Indian people be- 
cause it is generally known that Indian people live in what you might 
call rather de “pressed areas: areas where the economic level is below 
standard. 

Senator Doveias. Where the land is poor and the water tends to be 
scanty ¢ 

Mr. GournEav. That is right. 

Senator Dougias. Thank you very much, Mr. Gourneau. 

Mr. Gourneav. Thank you for permitting me to testify before this 
committee. 

Senator Dove as. We are very glad to have you. 

Mr. B. J. Youngbird, Nathan Little Soldier, and Karl Whitman, of 
the three affiliated tribes of North Dakota. 


STATEMENTS OF B. J. YOUNGBIRD, NATHAN LITTLE SOLDIER, AND 
KARL WHITMAN, REPRESENTING THREE AFFILIATED INDIAN 
TRIBES, ARICKANA-MANDAN-GROS VENTRE, FORT BERTH- 
OLD RESERVATION, N. DAK. 


Mr. Wuirman. Mr. Chairman, my name is Karl Whitman, Jr. I 
am chairman of the tribal business council of three affiliated tribes, 
Fort Berthold Reservation, N. Dak. 

We are in favor of your bill, S. 964, because it not only will alleviate 
the plight of poverty-stricken Indians by creating employment but also 
will help our white neighbors who are dependent upon only one in- 
dustry and that is agriculture. And, of course, that is also dependent 
upon the kind of rain and prices and what the Government does with 
price supports, and so on. 

Senator Doveras. Are you wheat farmers yourselves? Do your 
tribes raise wheat ¢ 

Mr. Wuirman. Yes, we do. In the last few vears. I would like to 
go into that in connection with some of the questions that you raised 
this morning. 

Senator Dovenas. Yes. Thank you. 

Mr. Wuitman. You asked some questions here this morning as to 
why relocation was not working out as well as it was intended. An 
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Indian community does not have the different services that exist in an 
outside community. In other words, in an outside community you 
have a banker, you have a lawyer, you have a businessman, doctor, and 
so on, that functions, has a function in the community, in the com- 
munity structure. An Indian community does not have those things. 

And so you find the Indian with a situation which appears to have 
been created to make life miserable for him. So it motivates him to 
relocate into an area. Then we find him in a position where when he 
is in need and want he does not know where to go. And then you will 
find him trailing home. 

Senator Doucuias. In other words, what you are saying is that life is 
so poverty-stricken and so uninteresting that he accepts the offer to 
relocate as a means of getting away from the reservation ¢ 

Mr. Wuirman. Yes, sir. I am also quite interested in this Mr. X 
that you were seeking. We are of the opinion that the Commissioner 
is quite sincere in trying to help the Indians, but somewhere along 
the line in his administration somebody along there sabotages his 
good intentions. 

I say this because for instance some time ago we were in to see the 
Commissioner and he was telling us about how his bank in the South- 
west operated. He stated that he had never foreclosed on any of the 
cattle operators because of a drought condition in the Southwest. 
And at the same time, what was bewildering to us was the fact that 
an Indian girl under him was foreclosing on Indian cattle operators 
out on the reservation. 

The Indian operators were, of course, caught in this price, cost 
squeeze and the tight money policies, and, of course, the political set- 
ups that were existing and were permitted to exist out there really 
pushed the cattle operators down to a level where they could hardly 
operate. 

We say this also because, too, even though the Commissioner states 
that the Indians should be relocated—that is why he proposes relo 
cation as a means—he states this because the land resources are lim- 
ited, and yet a bureau under him goes on out and sells Indian lands, 
permits sale of Indian lands to non-Indians. 

In our reservation we certainly do not have ample land resources, 
and at the same time we certainly cannot afford to have any land sold 
to non-Indians. 

It has often been said: Why can’t an Indian be like the German, the 
Norwegian, the Swede, and so on, who come from across the ocean 
and fit right into our American way of life? I have answered part 
of that. But in addition to that, when we stop and think, the whole 
American way of life has been in certain parts adopted from either 
Germany, France, Great Britain, and so on. So when we try to go 
out we have to make a drastic adjustment to fit in like the white man 
does. 

By the same token, we see the absence of Hindu Indians and Poly- 
nesians and so on, because their way of life evidently was not made 
part of this American way of life. 

So we find because of the poverty situation on the reservation the 
solution of the Indian problem is scattering out to the four winds so 
that the communities outside like your State, Senator, will have to 
bear a burden of keeping those Indians, which we do not think 1s 
right. 
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We are not against assimilation of Indians. We are certainly for 
it. But we certainly do not want our Indians to be assimilated in the 
lower brackets of civilization. 

At present, Senator, we have contacted and are in the process of 

negotiation with the Doanes Agricultural Service, and we have con- 
tacted the Commissioner and he was very, very enthused about. it, 
and, as a matter of fact, he said he will person: uly take it to the field 
because it did correspond with his idea of what is good for the Indian. 

We realize that this relocation as the only choice is not good. We 
feel that by having Doanes Agricultural Service conduct a survey, 
analysis, and development of a pl: in whereby the Indian would have a 
choice of either working near his reservation as a laborer or as a 
skilled laborer or going out in agriculture and working on an enter- 
prise of that sort—or it might be some other enterprises because we 
have this dam and reservoir project in our reservation which will 
certainly create opportunities for some other enterprises that could 
be pursued by the Indians—and if not that, if they so choose, they 
can relocate in faraway places. 

We are not at this time condemning relocation, because it certainly 
serves as a vehicle for some of those who like to be relocated to far- 
away places, who are ready and suited to be relocated. 

Senator Dovueias. You merely do not want it to be the exclusive 
method. You want to have an alternative provided ? 

Mr. Wuitman. Certainly, Senator. 

Senator Douc.as. Of bringing industry to the reservations? 

Mr. Wuirman. That is right. 

Senator Dovctas. So that the Indians on the reservation can ac- 
quire skills, retain the advantages of communal life, and at the same 
time raise their income ? 

Mr. Wrirman. In addition, Senator, a lot of our Indians go be- 
yond high school and then into college and follow certain professions. 
We are in hopes that we may be in a position, having these industries 
close to the reservation, to have our graduates come back to the reser- 
vation or thereabouts and fill these vacant positions that are prevalent 
in the outside communities, like the bankers and the engineers that I 
was talking about before, so that the Indian will eventually learn 
what their functions are. 

Sut at the rate we are going, we cannot expect these intelligent 
people to come back to the reservation even though we want them 
to so they can help our Indians. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Whitman, you have made a very able state- 
ment. Have you given some a‘tention to S. 964, the bill which T in- 
troduced ¢ 

Mr. Wrirman. That is the one we are certainly in favor of. 

Senator Dovenss. You favor it ? 

Mr. Wiitrman. Yes. sir. One of the things that we are concerned 
about in connection with agriculture is that we finally ended up like 
a lot of other Indians in the area. And other Indians are in the same 
fix we are. We were not wanted by the white man when he came to 
this continent. Later on, however, oil was discovered. 

Senator Doverias. On your reservation ? 

Mr. Wnrirman. Yes, sir. Timber in other reservations—not in 
our reservation but in other reservations—was discovered. In some 
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other reservations, uranium was discovered, thereby making some of 
these tribes w ealthy. 

Now we are in hopes that Doanes will come up with some other 
resources that would make us wealthy in addition. 

We are certainly optimistic about Doanes’ findings on this and 

waiting anxiously. 

They made a preliminary survey. The man who made the pre- 
liminary survey said that in his offhand opinion it looked like they 
could help us. However, he would have to ¢ ‘onsult his experts before 
he could give his final decision on it. Weare in hopes. 

Senator Dovuetas. You are in the western part of North Dakota? 

Mr. Wuirman. Weare in the northwest central part. 

Senator Doveias. Northwest central ? 

Mr. Wuirman. If there are no questions, Senator, I will defer to 
the next witness. 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes. 

Mr. Youncprrp. Senator and members, I think Mr. Whitman, our 
chairman, has covered the needs of Fort Berthold very well, but I will 
go over some of that. 

No. 1, in our reservation, he stated, is education. 

No. 2, is relocation. Relocation in the reservation, not outside the 
reservation. We object to relocating our people unprepared on the 
outside of the reservation. 

You asked here this morning as to relocation. I know of 2 or 3 
relocations where they were squeezed out. They had no other choice. 
They bought themselves a home out in the Garrison Dam area. This 
one particular person paid $2,500 for his home and bought the land, 
set his house on the land and had a few head of cattle. They forced 
him to sell his cattle to pay his debts, and now he is in California. 
I can give you his name if you wish, Senator, He has a bunch of 
children and he is wishing to come back. They have only a one-way 
ticket on these when they go out. They stay out there. Otherwise 
they find employment. 

Senator Doveias. So, while he would be accepted if he came back, 
unless he has a job and makes savings he does not have the money to 
pay his way back ? 

Mr. Younesrrp. That is right. And he is very much interested in 
stockraising. 

We had 97 operators in the Fort Berthold Reservation. I happen 
to be chairman of the stock association there, also a member of the 
tribal counsel. Out of our 97 operators, only 13 of them came up 
eligible for a loan this spring to put in their crops. Out of the 13 they 
turned down 6 of them. They have machinery, Senator, of $3,000 
to $5,000 staying idle—while the Indian Office up here has $714 million 
laying there doing nothing that should be out in the field. 

That is what we need—some loan assistance. We need to borrow 
money for seed and gas in order to get ourselves started again. 

We bought cattle at the price when the cattle were $350 and had to 
sell them at $60 to $70 around when they came in and foreclosed us. 
We had no choice; we had to sell them. 

I paid $350 for purebred yearling heifers and sold them as matured 
1,600-pound cows at $80 around. 
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They cannot expect anybody, whether he is white or Indian or other 
nationality, to exist in those conditions. 

We bought this stuff high and they squeezed us out. And that is 
what they call relocation. But some of us are held down very closely 

We have some Federal employees out there on our reservation who 

are called Federal employees. They are bus drivers, and some work 
around these different schools. They are members of the three affiliated 
tribes. They have every right to participate in any loansystem. They, 
have been deprived. They have big families. They have children 
going to high schools and some to colleges, coming back, 
” They tell us the Bureau policy. <A lot of those Bureau policies 
should be adjusted for the year of 1957 instead of 1910. A lot of 
those came in the 1910 act. They are still using them. They are old 
stuff, They should remodel their Bureau policies 

I think that relocation, as I told you, agree ‘be looked into. The 
relocation of the Garrison Dam we call it—just houses set up. The 
foundations are falling away. Cats and stuil are going through the 
foundation. An old couple just before I left came to my pl: wee, They 
were weeping that their foundation was so bad they had 3 feet of 
water there, They lost all their potatoes and all their stuff that they 
had down in the cellar, And that was supposed to be supervised by 
the Bureau. And the Army engineers were supposed to have looked 
after it. They were paid for it. 

But those are the things. 

And adjustment inasfar as the cattle program is concerned is of 
vital importance—to consolidate our holdings, put our lands together, 
buy up more lands and put them together so we can again operate as 
cattle operators. 

We have to pay more due to the fact that all our timber is gone. 
We have to buy all the material. And sheds have to be built. 

One more thing, Senator, is our hospital. Our hospital and health 
service is bad. Some people have to go 150 miles to get to our local 
agency. ‘That is 150 miles around either way. From there to the 
hospit: al is about, say, 70, 75 miles again from there. Emergency cases 
are bad. 

So, therefore, we need a hospital close to our reservation, some good 
hospital. 

That is all I have. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you. 

Little Soldier ? 

Mr. Lirritr Soiprer. Senator Douglas, my name is Nathan Little 
Soldier, secretary of the tribal business council, also a member of the 
stock association. 

I think Mr. Whitman and Mr. Youngbird covered most of the points 
that want to be brought up. And I think it has been mentioned that we 
are back of your bill S. 964 and we know it is going to assist the 
Indians. 

I was not here this morning to get in on the discussion, but this 
Mr. X man that is in the Bureau, what will happen to him if you found 
out who he was? 

Senator Dovucias. Well, we have not yet identified him. 

Mr, Lirrir Sorprer. If this tribe, not only as a tribe, but T think 
if there was an organization between all of the Indians at present, if 
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we could pinpoint Mr. X—maybe there are a few X’s—but I think 
it will all boil down to one Mr. X, and if we could be of any assistance 
in locating this individual certainly we would be glad. 

Senator Doveras. Do you have suspicions as to who Mr. X is? 

Mr. Lirrie Sotprer. Yes, have. I think—— 

Senator Doveias. After the meeting is adjourned, I would appre- 
ciate itif you woulde ee up and w hispe rin my ear. 

Mr. Lirrie Sotpier. I do not think we have to be alone in that, 
Maybe our feeling might be a little prejudiced and you do not want 
to take my remark too seriously, I think it would weigh a lot more if 
a lot of Indians would come along and whisper. 

Senator Dovenas. Very good. I will sit up here and you can come 
and whisper in turn. 

Mr. Lirrir Sotprer. It has been stated that the Garrison Reservoir 
was located outside the reservation and segregated our reservation into 
five segments and sort of broke up our organization as far as the In- 
dians were concerned. The companies are digging a ditch, an irriga- 
tion ditch, that runs approximately 150 to 200 miles east of the reser- 
voir. The water will be tapped all the way up to Grand Forks, which 
is very rich country farmland. I think it is a perfect and a wonderful 
setup in showing no assistance there to the reservation. 

We have irrigable land. I am interested in farming. But because 
of the water rights that were lost there, in order for us to try and irri- 
gate our land—the Army engineers have a token line which varies from 
half a mile to a mile bordering the reservoir—we run into difficulties 
in trying to get the water over to our own land. 

I think it would be of some assistance if we could get that water on 
our reservation and pay for it just like anyone else. I think that will 
help the Indian farmers and ranchers. 

I ranch out there myself. I was in the Army, and I wanted to make 
acareerinthe Army. But after I got over to the countries that I read 
so much about and heard so much about and had great respect for— 
England, France, Germany—and saw the conditions there of the work- 
ing laborers, I told this Indian: “Mr. Indian, you have a reservation 
back at home, I think it would be a lot better if you quit the Army 
— go back and try to make a living back on the reservation. 

I did that, and I have been fortunate enough to hit it lucky. T have 
approximately two and a half sections of consolidated land which the 
reservoir paid me for, and I had to relocate up in a residual area, run- 
ning a few cows out there and doing quite well. But I guess I am not 
the normal Indian. I am just a little above average—not too high, 
but just a little above average. 

If we could get some assistance out there and get these boys started 
using different ones as an example, I think it would be very much of 
an assistance there. 

Senator Dovenas. You have read 8. 9644 

Mr. Lirrrir Sotprer. Yes, I have. Senator. 

Senator Doveras. You favor it, Mr. Little Soldier / 

Mr. Lirrir Sotpier. I certainly do, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much. Do you have anything 
else you want to say ? 

Mr. Larrir Sorpter. No. I will just keep our date in mind. Iam 
going to whisper in your ear. Thank you, Senator. 
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Senator DoucGias. Thank you. 

Mr. Wuirman. Senator, I had one other thing I wanted to say, 
but I missed out. And that is this, the attitude of our various indus- 
tries in the county. One of the things I sort of opposed about this re- 
location was because of lett ng some of our older people go. And 
that actually was the attitude of these people—because they don’t like 
to hire anybody over 35 years of age. 

Senator Dove as. In other words, this does not take care of the 
middle aged. 

Mr. Wurman. No. 

Senator Doucias. Or older young people, or younger middle-aged 
people, or middle-aged people. 

Mr. Wrurman. What I am getting at—if the industries were close 
to the reservation, they would afford an opportunity for some of them. 
But if they have to relocate, because that is the only choice they have, 
then that is not the answer, either. 

Senator Doveias. Yes, sir. I think that is very good. 

Mr. Wuirman. I just hate to find some of our old Indians in the skid 
rows of Chicago. I like your city, Senator. 

Senator Dovatas. It depresses me, too, I may say. 

Mr. Wurman. We just want to be able to do what we would really 
like todo,though. Thank you. 

Mr. Younesirp. I have one more. On this big lake that is in the 
reservation, the Garrison Dam, we would like a juvenile camp and 
the commissioner of law and order there at the reservation would like 
two jail houses—and a good juvenile camp which would take away 
their leisure time, fishing and boating. 

Senator Dovetas. And two jails? 

Mr. Youncerrp. Yes. Weare short of jails. We have got to travel 
almost 200 miles in order to take our prisoners in at the present time. 

Senator Doveras. I’m a little puzzled by your request for two more 
jails. I had not thought that was the most pressing need amongst 
the Indians. 

Mr. Youncprrp. We have one jail in what they call the Mandry area. 
That is a long distance, about 150 miles around each way. That isthe 
only one jail in the county. We want one at the extreme east and one 
at the extreme south, for law and order. But this juvenile camp is on 
the Missouri bottom there, where the big lake is, so we can have some 
camp for our boys when they come out of the school. 

Senator Doueias. So they won’t have to go to jail. 

Mr. Younapirp. That is right. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you. 

This morning I called the names of certain witneses who were sched- 
uled. They did not respond to their names. I shall call them again. 
If they are here and wish to, they may testify briefly. 

Mr. Raine, Mr. Martin V igil, Mrs. Leah Manning. 

Mr. View. Mr. Chairman, I would like to testify. 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN VIGIL, ALL PUEBLO COUNCIL, 
NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Viait. My name is Martin Vigil. I am chairman of the All 
Pueblo Council, the 19 Pueblos. And I want to make a little state- 
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ment here. I want you to excuse my language. I really had no 
schooling. 

Senator Dovetas. You are doing all right. Make no apologies. 

Mr. Viatn. Well, we have been hearing about this relocation. Some 
of our Pueblo Indians, they are all farmers along the Rio Grande. 
Since 1950, up to date, we have had a very dry drought, and the young 
boys have to force themselves to go to relocate. So ) they go and make 
a little money to help their parents. Now at least this year we havea 
little rain, which will help. 

We have a Government school, two boarding schools, and then some 
of us Indians send their children to the mission school, the Catholic 
school. The boys and girls that go to the Catholic school, we are not 
entitled to get a loan for education. I would like to see this go 
through, because I think they are entitled just as well as any other 
boarding school or high school or any other mission school. Because 
it happened with my own family. So I would like, please, Senator, 
for your help to push this through. 

Last year we were told that we were going to be helped by the Gov- 
ernment on this drought situation; that the man that couldn’t leave 
his home, stayed home to farm, didn’t raise anything, that they are 
going to have community work, like fences and roads and some other 
community work, that they were supposed to get jobs. And that has 
been dropped. We would like to see this continue. Because I have 
told all my Indian people that they will have a job, because I was 
promised that, but now my promise is no good. So we would like 
to see that money so we can help our Indians. 

Senator Dovatas. So you favor S. 964, is that correct ? 

Mr. Vier. Yes. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Vier. I was asked to speak especially for that one Pueblo, that 
they have been asking permission to take the Blue Lake area. They 
want to use that, because they have been complaining for years. And 
we would like to see a bill go through to help the Taw Indians get this 
land. 

Senator Dovertas. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Viert. That is all I want to say. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Teddy James, Dora John, Mrs. Gloria Wells, Mrs. Grace Par- 
sons, Mrs. Grace Potter, George Owl, Jarrett Blythe, Jay R. Marago, 
Jr., Woodrow Wilson, Joe Pedro, Mrs. Cadue, Mrs. Minerva Spoon, 
Walter Voorhees. The names of these individuals have been called 
twice, and they do not respond. 

I am informed that there are two representatives of the Yakima 
Tribal Council who are here, Mr. Eagle Seelatsee and Mr. Watson 
Totus, accompanied by their counsel, Mr. Paul M. Niebell. I wonder 
if they would come forward. 


STATEMENTS OF PAUL M. NIEBELL, ATTORNEY FOR THE YAKIMA 
TRIBE; EAGLE SEELATSEE, SECRETARY, YAKIMA TRIBAL COUN- 
CIL; AND WATSON TOTUS, MEMBER, YAKIMA TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Nrevetx. Gentlemen, I would like to introduce to you Mr. Eagle 
Seelatsee, who is secretary of the Yakima Tribal Council, and Mr. 
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Watson Totus, who is a member. Before they begin, if the chairman 
please, Mr. Robert Burnette asked me to request the committee to in- 
corporate at the end of his testimony a pamphlet on Arrow, Inc. I 
think he mentioned that. 

Senator Dovetas. That will be done. (See p. 807.) 

Would you proceed, gentlemen. We are very glad to have you. 

Mr. Seecarser. Mr. Chairman, Iam a member of the Yakima Tribe, 
a member of the tribal council and secretary. It happened here re- 
cently, a few days ago, the Tribal Council went on record, selecting 
myself, and Totus here, to be official delegates to these hearings held 
in Washington, D.C. 

From what I understand in regard to this bill in discussion, S. 964, 
what we are confronted with on the reservation is this. We, the 
Yakima Indians, and the leaders of that tribe, advocate to our young 
people to obtain an education whereby when they have obtained an 
education, they can get out in the world and protect themselves and 
take care of themselves. But right at the present time, we have a 
peculiar situation there. And it amounts to this. 

That area in there is agricultural. The farmers of that area, rather 
than to accommodate the local race of people, the Indians, they turn 
around and import Mexican labor. That puts out the work for our 
own local Indians, and they roam around on the reservation. And also 
the people that obtain a high school education, they cannot go any- 
where to obtain any kind of work. So that makes a rather kind of bad 
situation. And it falls back to the Tribal Council. What are the 
tribal councils going to do in order to help the people on the reserva- 
tion ¢ 

The program comes in in regard to relocation. At first there was a 
relocation by the Government a while back, when they were relocated 
to these areas in different cities. It seemed like there never was a fol- 
lowup. The people returned. The leaders asked them “Why do you 
come back?” “Well, there was no more work after we got there.” 

The same goes to the present program. We find our young people 
coming back, and we ask them the reason. “Well, my work was done, 
and it seemed like I was through.” Most of the young people are 
coming back. 

Of course, there are others that are fortunate to have obtained a 
higher education. Those are the ones that are really accommodated by 
this program. But you take the people that haven’t had the educa- 
tion, and they get a job with a pick and shovel, what you may call it. 
So those are the ones that return to the reservation. Then they are : 
burden upon their own people in order to live—what little income chasy 
get out of the lease rentals. 

So I think this bill that is being proposed at this time may help the 
situation among our tribes of that reservation. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Totus, did you have anything you wished to 
add ? 

Mr. Torus. Yes, Mr. Chairman. This S. 964 we favor. It will 
develop our resources and timbered area and the grazing. Besides, 
Yakima is not a rich people like others. We have a lot of people 
that are landless Indians. They didn’t get land when they were 
allotting the allotments. 
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Senator Dovetas. Do you have much orchard land—your tribe? 

Mr. Torus. It has orchard lands outside the reservation. 

Senator Doveias. But not on the reservation ? 

Mr. Torus. No, very little. 

Senator Doveias. You are up in the hills? 

Mr. Torus. No, we are in a valley. But there is no orchard there, 
For that reason, I think this S. 964 would help our tribe, and we are 
in favor of it. 

That is all. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. Is Miss Trick, a rep- 
resentative of the Chinook Tribe, here / 


STATEMENT OF BETSY TRICK, SECRETARY-TREASURER, CHINOOK 
TRIBE 


Miss Trick. Gentlemen, I am the secretary-treasurer of the Chinook 
Tribe, Inc. We are in a peculiar position. We are not a depressed 
area. We have plenty of water. We have extensive timber holdings. 
We have extensive fishing grounds, and a beautiful recreation center. 
But we are completely deprived of any ability to use them. The 
Bureau has been completely unsympathetic with us. Our lands are 
being sold. 

Senator Doveuas. Please speak a little louder, because what you are 
saying is extraordinarily interesting. You say you have extensive 
fishing grounds, you have good land, that you have resources, but that 
you cannot use them, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs is tr ying to sell 
them, is that correct / 

Miss Trick. They are not only trying to sell them, Senator Doug- 
las, but they are selling them. 

Senator Doveras. Has your tribe given its consent to this? 

Miss Trick. We haven't been asked for our consent. 

Senator Doveias. You have not been asked for it ? 

Miss Trick. No, we have not been asked for it. 

Senator Doveias. Have you been consulted about this? 

Miss Trick. We have not been consulted. 

Senator Doveras. Has any act of Congress been passed directing 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs should abandon control or super- 
vision over your tribe? 

Miss Trick. No. It is a process of attenuation. We sit back help- 
lessly. We are completely helpless to do anything about it. We go 
to the area office, and we are treated with great disrespect. Our peo- 
ple are called liars. 

Senator Dovueras. Do you have attorneys to represent you ¢ 

Miss Trick. We have had a joint Senate and House investigation 
of our timber sales, and that is on the record. Last month we hada 
hearing here in Washington, : . further he aring on the sales. I expect 


to turn in a written report ioe you, for your special reading. It isa 


verv deplorable situation. 
ti 
Senator Doucias. How large is vour tribe / 


Miss | Trick. We have 2.000 on our membership rolls. This same 
thing is happening to the Macaw ‘Tribe. ‘That is in the very corner 
of the State. A new program has bee - presen ted to c biplec ly -ell 
their holdings by power of attorney, the power of attorney process, & 
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supervised sale. The University of Washington is just planning a 
survey of their area, a political and economic survey. This will take 
care of all that. 

Senator Douatas. I notice a representative of the Indian Bureau 
here. 

Mr. H. Rex Ler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doucias. Have you heard Miss Trick’s statement that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs is proposing to sell the communal] property 
of the Chinook Tribe ? 

Miss Trick. The Macaw Tribe and the Chinook Tribe. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir; I heard that. 

Senator Dovetas. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir, that is not correct—at least to my knowledge. I 
would like to ask for the particulars on that, as we have no authority, 
under law, to sell Indian land without the consent of the owners of the 
land. 

Senator Dovcias. Well, will you investigate this matter. 

Mr. Ler. I cannot investigate it without some kind of evidence as to 
what it is we are trying to sell. Miss Trick did give me some indica- 
tion on a timber hearing that was being held. We have sold some tim- 
ber for individual allottees, after having received their powers of 
attorneys to make these sales. That is a sale only of timber on the 
reservations, not of land. We have no authority under law to sell any 
tribal land, nor to sell allotted land, unless we have the application 
of the owner. 

Senator Doveras. Was this individual land? 

Miss Trick. Would you like me to cite a most recent case? The 
chairman of our tribe, Roland Charlie, received a letter through the 
mail, a contract through the mail, that his land was to be sold to the 
St. Regis Timber Co. It is logged off land. The land, as well as his 
wife’s timber, for $8,000. 

Senator Dovcias. Had he asked for this? 

Miss Trick. He had not requested this sale at all. He refused to 
sign the contract. And much pressure has been exerted on that one 
individual, an elderly man, to sell. 

Senator Doucias. What kind of pressure ? 

Miss Trick. They have visited him, they have threatened him, they 
have been three times to our attorney suggesting that he better do it. 

Senator Doucias. When you say “they”-—— 

Miss Trick. The area director, and the area superintendent. 

Senator Doucrias. Do you remember their names ? 

Miss Trick. Yes,I do. Mr. Clarence Ringey. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Ringey is our local superintendent at Everett, Wash. 

Senator Dovetas. Will you investigate this. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, I will be delighted to. Let me simply say this. If the 
witness can produce the evidence along the lines she has stated, cer- 
tainly we will take the proper measures to correct it. 

Senator Doveras. Do you have a separate inspecting staff which is 
not under the contro] of the area supervisor ? 

Mr. Lee. We have an inspection staff that we do send out. 

Senator Dovctas. A central inspection staff. So you won't ask 
this man to investigate himself. 

Mr. Ler. Yes,sir. But let me state this again. We have no author- 
ity to sell Indian land without the application of the Indian. Gener: 
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ally speaking, we do not have authority to sell tribal land without an 
act of Congress. 

Senator Dovueias. The witness gives every appearance of telling the 
truth. 

Mr. Lee. We would like to have the evidence that she purports to 
have. 

Senator Doueias. Will you, on my request, investigate this, so it will 
not be necessary for her to produce documentary evidence, which is 
sometimes hard to produce. But will you, on my request, investigate 
this matter. And will you make a report, both to the tribal council 
and to this committee. 

Mr. Ler. Might I request this; that she give us the names of the 
possible violations that she thinks she knows about. 

Miss Trick. I would be happy to. 

Senator Dovetas. Fine. Will you get together immediately after 
this meeting, and then inform us. 

Mr. Ler. I think there have been so many statements about land sales 
and land policy, that it would be very helpful to you, after the witnesses 
are completed, to give you a brief statement as to the authorities we 
have and the conditions under which we make land sales. 

Senator Doucuias. Thank you very much. 

Miss Trick. Then I in turn will turn in a written statement from 
the Indian’s point of view of that very same policy and how it works. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF BETSY ANN TRICK, SECRETARY, CHINOOK TRIBE, INC. 


My name is Betsy Ann Trick and I am secretary to the Chinook Tribe, Inc. 

There is under consideration by the United States Congress a new statement 
of Federal Indian policy embodied in Senator Murray’s Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3, which calls for Federal technical and other assistance in the 
maximum development of Indian resources for Indian benefit. 

In connection with hearings on this statement of policy on May 13 and 14 
(and on two proposals to implement this policy—namely, S. 809 and S. 964), 
Members of the United States Congress have suggested we submit conerete 
suggestions of what tribes might do under this policy that they cannot now do. 
I offer the following as one example: 

At present, among several Indian tribes in northwest Washington, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (with powers of attorney from individual allottees) is selling 
stumpage from the Indians’ timber allotments. Many members of the tribes 
who are allotted on timbered reservations of which Quinaielt is one, feel bitterly 
that they are not receiving as much income as they should from this rich re- 
source. Under the present Bureau of Indian Affairs timber sales policy, 10 
percent is deducted from timber income to the Indians to pay for the Bureau’s 
“costs of supervising” these sales. Indians, and lumber companies, too, feel 
that these deductions are too high and that the “supervision” is inefficient, 
unnecessarily costly, and bureaucratic. The present policy of the Bureau on 
timber sales is a combination of evils brought about by the fact that for a long 
time Bureau officials have too readily yielded to pressure from individual Indian 
allottees who wanted their money “now’’—at least some of it—and included, too, 
large areas of land in the units put up for timber sales. The result of this is 
that individual Indians get far less for their forest products than do the non- 
Indians who have not undertaken sales on this unit basis. A basic problem 
in the whole matter of selling stumpage on Indian reservations is that all of us, 
including the Bureau, are dealing with lands that never should have been 
allotted in the first place and all of this is confounded by the present fee patent 
policies of the Bureau. 

A better approach, if not the only approach, some of us feel, to fuller and 
more beneficial use of our timber resources would be for the individual allottees 
to form a cooperative to work with the United States Forest Service to manage 
our forests, cutting on a_ scientific and businesslike basis, and then selling 
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stumpage on some basis that would provide reasonable and guaranteed income. 
When that is accomplished our co-op could then negotiate to encourage plywood, 
pulpwood, and lumber industries to come onto the reservation thereby providing 
employment to Indians and others in the area. We do have something to hold 
out to industry as inducement—a guaranteed supply of raw materials. 

But in order to insure the supply of raw materials, the present policies of the 
Bureau on supervised land sales, fee patents, and 80,000-acre, long-term sales 
must be stopped. The American Forestry Association and the University of 
Washington, we believe, should be called in to help review the present land 
policies of the Bureau and to give assistance in working out plans for maximum 
return from and conservation of our forests through sustained-yield manage- 
ment. 

Government cooperation is essential to stop the further alienation of land 
from Indian ownership. This could be accomplished by a Bureau moratorium 
on supervised land sales and fee patents, a return to Indian ownership of 
alienated lands, revocation of existing long-term contracts and the establishment 
of a joint tribal business council to administer the area, with authority and 
financial assistance for land purchase and development programs. Foremost is 
needed a new policy with forceful enunciation of it and explanations to re- 
assure and unify the Indian people who own small tracts of land that such a 
program will operate for the benefit of all the Indian people in the area, the 
State of Washington, and the timber resources of the country for generations 
to come. 

As the American Forestry Association stated in a recent article (American 
Forests, May 1957), if we make mistakes now in the proper development and use 
of our timberlands, “it will take 150 years to grow a new crop after somebody 
discovers the mistake.” Also, unless a cooperative and long-range constructive 
program can be set up, the timber, the land, and potential livelihood of our 
forests will be lost to the Indian people. Without income and without their 
lands, the Indian people may become an economic and social problem on the 
State of Washington. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs often tells tribes the present policy of the 
United States Government, as expressed in House Concurrent Resolution 108 
(88d Cong.), is to get the Government out of the Indian business as rapidly as 
possible. Indians are discouraged in many ways from developing “Indian” 
enterprises because the “policy” is “integration” or “assimilation” of the Indians, 
individual enterprise rather than enterprise by Indian groups or tribes, and 
liquidation of revolving credit facilities rather than expanded use. 

We need the sincere and enthusiastic direction and cooperation and official 
blessing of government for the co-op approach, someone skilled in “cooperative” 
means of economic development, and a minimum of capital and, in time, we 
could increase our individual and tribal incomes many times over. 

This is one concrete example, we believe, of what tribes with timber resources 
could do with a new policy, a new approach and a very small amount of money 
which as a matter of fact is already available through the grace of the United 
States Congress in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

By separate cover Judge Charles H, Paul of the firm of Helsell, Paul, Fetter- 
man, Todd & Hokanson, has been asked to forward to you the suggested legal 
machinery which he painfully developed about a year ago in providing a legal 
vehicle for organizating the Quinaielt Indians to exploit their timber. The 
organization which he drafted was to act initially and merely as a timber co- 
operative and then gradually expand to logging operations and thence to saw- 
mills, and eventually to veneer and plywood plants. Judge Paul’s plan further 
provided that advisory committees be appointed, which he envisioned to be men 
of outstanding merit in business, finance, and timber fields. My own reflections 
on his plan are that it is adaptable to most any similar area in the United 
States. 

Another example readily comes to mind and that is that within the city of 
Tacoma, the Puyallup Indians have some land which has been for decades left 
vacant. In my opinion it is inexcusable that valuable property should be an 
economie loss to the city of Tacoma and the industrial life of our country as 
well as to the tribe and its individual members. Under other circumstances, 
chambers of commerce and resources development committees would be busily 
finding a way to make this area a productive one. This could be done by a new 
statement of policy by the United States Congress that would spell out and pro- 
vide for resources development with conscientious and enthusiastic administra- 
tion, nnd a minimum of Federal regulation and supervision. 
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Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much. 
The final witness is Mr. C. C. V ictory of the Cherokee Tribe. 


STATEMENT OF C. C. VICTORY, CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, CHEROKEE TRIBE, OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Victory. My name is C. C. Victory. I am a member of the 
Cherokee Tribe of Oklahoma. I am the chairman of the executive 
committee. Iam also legislative chairman of the Inter-Tribal Coun- 
cil of the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma. 

I would like to ask the privilege to submit a written report at a later 
date for the reason that there are two what we call pilot counties in 
our area. One of those counties has already had their complete survey, 
and the other is being made at the present time. And I think we can 
give you a very complete report for the record at a later date. 

Senator Dovueias. Thank you very much. 

Senator Dovetas. I think that completes the list of the Indian wit- 
nesses thisafternoon. I havea 4:30 engagement, so I am afraid I shall 
have to ask to be exc — But I will set aside a few minutes for people 
to whisper in my ear, as I said I would. 

We have received a number’of letters, resolutions and so on, which, 
together with any others that may be received will go in the record. 


TRIBAL BUSINESS COUNCIL, 
THREE AFFILIATED TRIBES, 
New Town, N. Dak., March 7, 1957. 
Mr. J. H. YINGLING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: The Tribal Business Council of the Three Affiliated Tribes of the 
Fort Berthold Reservation in North Dakota has asked that I write to you in 
connection with S. 964. 

The Government’s tight-money policy, the drop in prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts, high cost of operational expenses, and the deemphasization of reservation 
programs have left these Indians in a destitute condition. 

These Indians, because of these conditions on the reservation, are leaving the 

reservation before they are adequately oriented and educated. Our trained and 

educated Indians, instead of helping and setting the pace, are also leaving. Our 
cultural background is as different as the Hindu Indians from the American 
culture as it exists today. That is why you don’t see any Hindu Indians inte- 
grating in the American society. 

Enactment of S. 964 will go a long way toward solving a lot of the Indian 
problems. 

Sincerely, 
CarRL WHITMAN, Jr., Chairman. 


STRASSER, SPIEGELBERG, FRIED & FRANK, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1957. 
Re S. 964. 
Hon. Paut H. DovuetLas, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Dovuactas: We are writing on behalf of the Hualapai and San 
Carlos Apache Tribes of Arizona in support of S. 964, your bill to establish an 
effective program to alleviate conditions of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underdevelopment in certain economically depressed areas. 

For your consideration we enclose copies of resolutions adopted by each of 
these Indian tribes, endorsing the pending legislation. We would appreciate your 
making these resolutions and this letter a part of the record of the hearings 
conducted by your committee today. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARTHUR LAZARUS, Jr. 
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RESOLUTION No. 22-57 or THE GOVERNING Bopy oF THE HUALAPAI TRIBE OF THE 
HUALAPAI RESERVATION (A FEDERALLY CHARTERED INDIAN CORPORATION) 


Whereas there has been introduced in the United States Senate Senate bill No. 
964, which would establish an effective program to alleviate conditions of ex- 
cessive unemployment in certain economically depressed areas ; and 

Whereas there exists inadequate work opportunities in Indian communities 
in Arizona; and 

Whereas the living standards of Indians living on reservations have been 
shockingly low for many years and their economic opportunities extremely 
limited ; and 

Whereas there is dire need to relieve excessive unemployment on Indian reser- 
vations in Arizona; and 

Whereas section 7 (c) requires that at least 10 percent of the cost of any 
project on which a Joan is made shall be furnished locally, and on most Indian 
reservations the Indians will not be able to raise such large sums of money: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Hualapai Tribal Council in meeting assembled on the 2d 
day of March 1957, That the committees of the United States Senate before whom 
hearings will be held on S. 964, be respectfully urged and requested to issue 
their favorable report on S. 964, providing that section 7 (c) is amended to pro- 
vide that the 10 percent requirement be waived in hardship cases; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States is respectfully urged and 
requested to pass 8S. 964. 

CERTIFICATION 


I, the undersigned, as secretary of Hualapai Tribal Council, hereby certify 
that the Tribal Council of the Hualapai Tribe is composed of 9 members, of 
whom 8, constituting a quorum, were present at a meeting thereof, this 2d day 
of March 1957, and that the foregoing resolution was adopted by the affirmative 
vote of S members. 


[SEAL] MARJORIE QUERTA, 
Secretary, Hualapai Tribal Council. 


KYLE, 8S. DAK., March 4, 1957. 
SUBCOMITTEE ON PRODUCTION AND STABILIZATION, 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: I understand that you are beginning hear- 
ings on a bill which passed the Senate last year and which, after hearings and 
testimony by several Indian leaders, was amended to make it possible for Indian 
tribes to participate in the benefits of this bill if enacted. 

I am an official in one of the district councils on the Pine Ridge Reservation 
in South Dakota and I wish to express the support and need of our community 
for this legislation. I have no words to describe the poverty and hardship 
and the discouragement of our people in this community. But I want to assure 
you that the men and women and children who are my neighbors urge you to 
act favorably and quickly on this bill and to exert your best efforts for a final 
enactment. We would like to have you include this expression in the record of 
the hearing when it begins and we thank you for your consideration of our request. 

Sincerely yours, 
ISAAC F’. BRAVE EAGLE, 
District Councilman, Oglala Siour Tribe, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 


LEWISTON, IDAHO, May 14, 1957. 
Hon. Frank F.. CHuRCH, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

Senate Committee on Banking and Currency meeting May 14 to consider S. 964 
which was introduced in last Congress by Senator Douglas, of Illinois, passed 
Senate but died in House by adjournment of Congress. Please register with 
the committee our endorsement of this must-legislation to alleviate the pitiful 
economic plight of Indians in depression areas throughout the country. We 
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solicit your active support in the Senate and in following through its eventual 
passage at this session. 
RicHarp A. HALFMOON, 
Chairman, Nez Perce Tribal Executive Committee, Lapwai, Idaho. 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 27, 1957. 
Re Inclusion of Indians in area development bill. 
Senator Paut Dove.as, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Dovuetas: I am writing to you concerning the proposed in- 
clusion of Indians in the area development bill. 

I represent several Indian tribes, and from my contact with the various tribes 
and reservations, I wish to inform you that the Indians of western Washington 
are living in the most dire poverty, squalor, and neglect. There is no policy or 
plan of development on the part of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and conse- 
quently thousands of acres of reservation lands lie idle while the beneficial 
owners scrape out a bare existence in seasonal work or live on relief. If the 
Indians had a carefully planned program of “self help’ such as has been sug- 
gested by Frederick and Charles Paul and myself in the form of timber co-ops, 
the Indians would soon be self-supporting. 

An economic survey should be made of all Indian lands in the State of Wash- 
ington and then the means should be provided for proper development of these 
properties. Thousands of Indians have died in the past 10 years owning 
property worth from $10,000 to $100,000 and never realized a dime from it 
although they have been allotted all their lives. 

This bill is a step in the right direction ; by all means pass it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Matcoim S. McLeop, 
Attorney at Law. 
P. S.—I can give you documented cases upon request. 


WICHITA TRIBE OF OKLAHOMA RESOLUTION 


Whereas there have been introduced in the Senate of the United States three 
bills, (1) by Senator James E. Murray and others, designated Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 3, to provide a point 4 program; and (2) by Senator William 
Langer and others, designated S. S09, to provide economic assistance to the 
American Indians; and also (3) by Senator Paul Douglas and others, designated 
S. 964, to establish an effective program to alleviate conditions of substantial 
and persistent unemployment and underemployment in certain economically 
depressed areas; and 

Whereas there is among the Wichita Tribe of Oklahoma a demand and 
urgent need relating to economic property and employment, Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the executive committee of the Wichita Tribe, That we respect- 
fully memorialize the Senate of the United States to enact into law Senate bills, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 38, 8S. SO9, and 8S. 964; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Wichita Tribe of Oklahoma wish to express our sincere 
gratitude and support to the Senate of the United States in its move to establish 
and maintain the provisions of bills mentioned for the cause and benefit of our 
Indian people; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Wichita Tribe is hereby directed to for 


ward copies of this resolution to the Senators who sponsored the bills mentioned 
herein and to each Senator from the State of Oklahoma, 

IRANK MILLER, ¢ 

MAatinpA STANDING, Nee 


Senator Dovetas. Mr. Shipman, of the National Farmers Union, 
has asked to testify. 

Suppose we recess for about 10 minutes. And then Senator Clark 
will take up the chairmanship of the committee and we will hear Mr. 
Shipman. 

(Whereupon a short recess was taken.) 
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Senator Ciark. Mr. Lee, I think you wanted to testify this after- 
noon. Do you have an additional statement you would like to put in 
the record 2 ? We would be ve ry happy to have it. 


STATEMENT OF H. REX LEE, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER, BUREAU 
OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, I had suggested to Senator Douglas that 
since there had been so much testimony about sales of Indian land, | 
thought it would be helpful to the committee if we explained briefly 
the authorities under which we operate and the extent to which we do 
sell Indian lands. 

Senator CLrark. Would you identify yourself. 

Mr. Ler. My name is H. Rex Lee, Associate Commissioner, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

There has been a great deal of discussion about the Bureau forcing 
Indians to sell lands, Indian lands. Let me say in the beginning that 
we do not encourage Indians to sell lands. Certainly we do not force 
them to sell lands. We have no authority to force them to sell lands. 

There are two types of lands, and I think there is quite a bit of 
misunderstanding about them. 

There are tribal lands, that are held in communal ownership by all 
members of the tribe. Generally speaking, those lands cannot be 
sold without express authority of the Congress. For example, we 
have many instances where a community will want to buy a 20-acre 
tract for a school or some other public facility. By and large we 
have to come to the Congress for a special act, even to sell that type 
of land. So we do not have the authority. Neither do we encourage 
the sale of these tribal lands. 

We have another large class of Indian lands. They are allotted 
lands. Formerly they were lands that were held in trust by an 
Indian tribe for the entire group as communal lands. But later they 
were allotted out to individual Indians. And they are now individ- 
ually owned Jands, held in trust by the United States for that indi- 
vidual. They belong to the individual. The tribe has absolutely 
no claim on them whatsoever. They are as much the individual’s 
land as your land or my land. 

Irom time to time we have ap plications from Indians to either 
sell under Government supervision the lands they individually own, 
or to obtain fee patents to those lands—in other words, to remove 
the restrictions, remove the trust. 

We have a very detailed procedure that we follow to determine 
(1) if it is a fee patent application, whether or not the person is 
capable of handling his own affairs and of managing that land. If 
he is, then we feel that we have an obligation to remove that trust and 
let that person handle that land the same as any other American 
citizen. 

Many times, after they receive a fee patent, they sell those lands. 
No one has any strings on them, the Government or the Indian tribe 
or anyone else. That does cause a lot of consternation on the part 
of other Indians that would like to obtain those lands. They are 
in a competitive position with the rest of the people in the community. 
There is nothing we can do about it. 
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Now, if an Indian, in our opinion, is incapable of managing his 
lands, but yet has some particular reason for wanting to se ell those 
lands, he may apply for a supervised sale. He may have illness in 
the family, it may be an elderly couple that no longer has a need for 
the land, they are not working it but they have a need for a home, 
or for medical care or things ‘of that kind, the land is not bri inging 
in any particular ine ome to them, it looks to be to their economic adv: an- 
tage to sell the land. We do holda supervised sale for the individual, 

But there again, we do not encourage them. We keep them down 
to a minimum. 

Now, there is one other category of sales that we have no control 
over. Ww. e have a number of older people that are receiving old age 
assistance or other categorical assistance from the various States, 
Many of the States have ‘limits be yond which older persons receiving 
that type of assistance cannot hold real estate. For example. I think 
in California the limit is $3,500 or $3,600 worth of real estate, 
If they own more than that, they either force them to sell it or cut 
them off old-age assistance. And in some instances we have had 
the States say to the Indian, “All right, if you have got too much 
land, you either have to dispose of it or we cut you off old- age assist- 
ance.” That is a type of forced sale. The choice is in the Indian, 
It is not something that we have control over. 

By and large, we have not encouraged Indians to dispose of their 
holdings. We have encouraged them to hold onto them as invest- 
ments. But many of these Indians want to relocate, many of them 
have relocated, years and years ago, and because of previous policies 
they have not been able to dispose ‘of these lands. The “y are now mak- 
ing application. They would prefer to have the cash. Maybe they 
have a residue payment on a home. They would like that money 
to invest at their point of relocation. 

From the standpoint of equity of the Indian, we do not feel we can 
simply say to him, “No, you cannot sell that land, that land has to 
remain in Indian ownership.” It is like saying to a person in a com- 
munity that wants to move away to the city to pursue some other 
course that he cannot sell the land except to his family or to his rela- 
tives. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you very much, Mr. Lee. I think that puts 
the position of your De :partment very clearly on the record. We ap- 
preciate your coming in. 

Mr. Ler. Thank you very much for the opportunity to make the 
statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CiarK. Is Mr. Edward Whiteman here, and would he 
like to testify. 

Mr. Wuireman. Yes, sir. I would like to introduce my fellow 
delegates here. This is Mr. John Glenn, Mr. John Cummins, and 
Mr. Phillip Beaumont. 

Senator Ciark. We are pleased to have you here, gentlemen. Mr. 
Whiteman, you are the spokesman for the group? Just proceed and 
we will be happy to hear you, but I hope you will be as brief as you 
can and still make clear your point of view. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD P. WHITEMAN, CHAIRMAN, CROW INDIAN 
TRIBAL COUNCIL, ACCOMPANIED BY PHILLIP BEAUMONT, VICE 
CHAIRMAN; JOHN L. GLENN, DELEGATE; AND JOHN B. CUMMINS, 
DELEGATE 


Mr. WuireMaNn. Mr, Chairman, I would like to state that in order 
to conserve time and in deference to others, I would like to submit the 
statement of the Crow Tribe for the record. 

Senator Ciark. The statement will be admitted and printed in the 
record. 

Mr. Wurreman. That is all I would like to say at this time. Thank 
you for the opportunity of having been present at the hearing. I 
appreciate this privilege very much. 

Senator Crark. It is a privilege to have you here. I don’t want 
to cut you off short. If you want to summarize what you have to say, 
we will be glad to hear from you, or if you are content to have the 
statement speak for you, that is all right. 

Mr. Wuireman. Yes. I would just like to state that the Crow 
Tribe, my fellow delegates, endorse the bill, S. 964. We hope that 
in the very near future the committee will see fit to report favorably 
on this bill so that all the other members of the various tribes will 
have an opportunity to use the broad advantages as outlined in the 
bill. 

Senator Ctark. Mr. Whiteman, suppose you tell us just what you 
think this bill can do to help the Crow Indian Tribe. 

Mr. Wuiteman. Personally, Mr. Chairman, I have submitted in 
the statement which I am going to submit to the committee—I have 
outlined in detail what the proposed legislation will do to benefit the 
members of the Crow Tribe. In this detailed summarization which 
I am submitting you will find that I have made reference to the 
Crow Reservation, not only with respect to the present existing eco- 
nomic situation on the reservation, but also facts and figures and sta- 
tistics which were recently published as of the year 1956 which will 
substantiate my remarks. So since they have been covered in general 
by the statement that I am submitting, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
again conclude my remarks here by stating that I hope that the com- 
mittee will report favorably in the near future on this bill. 

Senator Crark. Thank you. Could I just ask you a couple of 
questions / 

Where is the Crow Reservation ? 

Mr. WuitremMan. The Crow Reservation is in southeastern Montana. 

Senator Crark. How many acres does it consist of ? 

Mr. Wutreman. Almost 3,600 square miles. 

Senator Ciark. What is the present population, approximately ? 

Mr. Wuitreman. According to the latest figures, Senator, we have 
3,601 members on the tribal rolls. 

Senator Crark. Are there any settlements or villages located in the 
reservation or is it all agricultural and farming country? 

Mr. WutremMan. Yes, Senator, we do have some villages, and most 
of the people that elect to live in these villages, or whatever you wish 
to call them, are people that do not have access to agricultural or graz- 
ing lands, and they are forced to seek their income from labor and 
other methods in order to make a living. 
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Senator Ciark. I think that covers the point very well in connection 
with your formal statement, and thank you very much for appearing. 

Mr. WuireMan. Yes, sir. 

(Mr. Whiteman’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD P. WHITEMAN, CHAIRMAN; PHILLIP BEAUMONT, VICI 
CHAIRMAN ; JOHN CUMMINS, DELEGATE; AND JOHN L. GLENN, DELEGATE: Crow 
INDIAN TRIBAL COUNCII 


On behalf of the Crow Tribe of Indians of Montana, we make this statement. 

First, it is our firm belief that this bill, S. 964, will help in rehabilitating those 
members of the Crow Tribe who desire to do so. In a good many cases, members 
of the tribe could and would rehabilitate themselves economically, if they had 
financial assistance to do so, and if they were granted the privilege of purchas 
ing or acquiring title to trust patented lands of other members of the tribe so as 
to concentrate or consolidate their land holdings into an economic unit in one 
area. 

The tribe or individual members must be given an opportunity to purchase the 
lands when the individual allottees sell them. The only possible way this could 
be done is by an extension of credit up to 100 percent of the purchase price of 
the lands. In order to preserve the dwindling Indian land holdings, the Federal 
Government must adopt an augmented loan program to the tribes for this pur 
pose. The key to the whole program for economic development of the Crow Res 
ervation lies in effective retention and consolidation of Indian land ownership 
and proper development of land resources, both surface and subsurface. 


CROW RESERVATION FACTS AND FIGURES STATISTICS 


The Crow Indian Reservation covers an area of almost 3,600 square miles in 
south-central Montana, most of it on the drainage of the Big Horn River. Of 
approximately 5,601 members of the Crow Tribe, about 76 percent are residents 
of the reservation, and many of the others are temporary nonresidents or live 
near the reservation. Their principal sources of income are rentals from their 
land, livestock production, and wages. Residents of the reservation have easy 
access to Billings and Hardin, Mont., and Sheridan, Wyo., by way of U.S. High- 
way 87, and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, both of which cross the 
reservation. Several smaller towns are located on the reservation. Both Indians 
and non-Indians live on the reservation. Indian and non-Indian children have 
attended the same public schools since 1920. 

The climate and topography make the area suitable for grazing of livestock, 
diversified irrigated farming, and dryland wheat production. Elevations vary 
from 2,900 feet along the Big Horn River to more than 9,000 feet in the Big Horn 
Mountains, with the major part between 3,000 and 4,000 feet. 

Average precipitation is about 15 inches annually over most of the area 
About 2 percent of the land is irrigated cropland, 9 percent dry cropland, and 
89 percent grass, brush, timber, or waste land. Production of both grass and 
crops is affected by wide annual variations in precipitation. 

Trust land is leased for grazing and crop production or is operated by Indian 
allottees. According to the annual reports of 1956 from departments of the 
Crow Agency show that 17 percent of grazing land and 1,575 acres of irrigation 
land were used by Indian members of the Crow Tribe. Other land on the reser- 
vation is operated by non-Indians, most of it under lease from individual Indians 
or the tribe. Of the 595 resident Indian families reported in 1953, 185 or 31 per- 
cent had agricultural income. Of the 140 families owning beef cattle, 89 families 
or 64 percent had 20 cattle or more. 

Irrigation projects have been developed on the reservation and potential proj- 
ects are now under consideration for future development. The largest of the 
proposed irrigation developments is the Hardin unit in connection with the pro- 
posed Yellowtail Dam and Reservoir, which would provide irrigation water for 
about 44,000 acres, more than half of which is Indian land. The Crow irriga- 
tion project, located on the Crow Indian Reservafion, has a potential develop- 
ment of 104,700 acres of irrigable land (75 percent in Indian ownership) of 
which 45,800 acres are under constructed works with about 32.000 acres eur- 
rently irrigated. In addition, 21,900 acres are under private development, 13,000 
of which are irrigated. 
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Of the 2,275,543.88 acres in the Crow Reservation, 33,049.10 acres are State 
owned, 601,554.88 acres are fee patent (including the State land), 1,821.63 acres 
are Government owned, 1,399,190.40 acres are allotted trust land held by indi- 
viduals, and 275,146.97 acres are tribal lands. 

Although most of their land is under lease to non-Indians, some of the Crow 
Indians operate their land and have established themselves in agriculture with 
adequate-sized units. Sut most operators have herds of eattle which are too 
small. The land and water resources of the reservation are sufficient to supply 
many more family-sized units, if they could be properly organized, than are now 
being operated by Indians. 

The houses of frame construction on the Crow Reservation outnumber those 
built of logs in the ratio of more than 3to1. Frame construction does not neces- 
sarily indicate that a house is superior to one built of logs. A few homes of both 
types are completely modern, well equipped, and beautifully furnished. At the 
other extreme, and far more numerous, are the one-room frame shacks or log 
cabins, with no modern conveniences and with the barest of furnishings. 

The Crow Tribe expects to increase the use of the reservation resources by 
members of the tribe through CF loans whereby individuals can purchase addi- 
tional lands to make an economie unit, to expand the current loan clients so an 
economic unit can be obtained, to improve the living conditions of the people 
through home improvement, and to provide a way that the economic and social 
Status of the Crow people can be raised. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


The Crow Tribe is making every effort t 
sources, Without outside financial ussistance, 
and gas development, by virtue of the 


0 develop its own reservation re- 

For example, with respect to oil 
present method of oil exploration and de- 
velopment, it is desirable to lease units under a uniform term, and for a longer 
period than 10 years. In the absence of this opportunity on behalf of the oil 
companies to lease for a period of not longer than 10 years, the Crow Tribe is 
placed in an unfavorable position in colnpetition with other areas of oil and gas 
development. The development of new fields on the Cr 
tates large investments, which must be made through the use of scientific and 
technological methods, and personnel. Unless the oi] companies can be assured 
of a lease of sufficient duration to make risking their investment seem wise, they 
will not invest in such ventures. 

The problem of solving problems such as development of mineral resources is 
only one example of the problems the Crow Tribe, and other Indian tribes, have 
in connection with raising their genera] standards of living, health, and economic 
well-being. The Crow Tribe Sincerely urges that instead of abruptly terminat- 
ing Federal protection of Indian property, and relocation of Indians, that tech- 
nical guidance and financial] assistance be made available on the Indian reserva- 
tions after determination is made by each individual Indian sroup to determine 
what is necessary to develop the natural resources to full capacity, to develop the 
full capabilities and industrial and agricultural production, and improve the 
status and standards of living, of the individual Indian. Further to provide for 
additional educational benefits, including vocational. technical, and professional 
education. 

Under the present method and policy as adopted by the Indian Bureau which 
is a policy of termination and dispersement, the Indian problem is increasing, 
rather than subsiding. Many reservation Indians. pursuaded by the pressure of 
the present policy of the Bureau, have elected to come within the provisions of 
the relocation policy, and have transferred from the as yet undeveloped reserva- 
tion to densely populated, overdeveloped, metropolitan areas. That because of the 
lack of ability and education, the Indians have failed to adjust to this completely 
different environment. In those areas, they have become welfare problems with 
no settled family or community life. That Since the individual Indians have been 
removed to these distanct areas. they fear the way of living. transportation is 
only provided from the reservat ion, many of them are unable to return, 

Many of the solicitations for the relocation of the Indians, seem readily aecept- 
able to the Indian who has not had an opportunity to develop the skills and re- 
sources which are available on the reservation ; but once the decision has been 
made and the Indian has been relocated, and finds that he is not adapted to that 
way of life, he cannot reverse his position, but stays on and continually de- 
scends into a state of degradation. 


ow Reservation necessi- 
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Surely, the members of the Indian tribes are suspicious of any Federal program 
aimed at the termination of the reservation. History certainly bears out the 
fact that since the advent of the white man, including trappers, miners, ranchers, 
farmers, and more recently the industrial development, the Indians have been 
forced to give way, being placed upon reservations, and then the reservations 
being reduced by treaty or simply taken. All of the recent withdrawals of 
assistance to the Indian, and the shifting of responsibility, has been without 
the consent of the Indian. It is notable that the individual Indian does not have 
sufficient funds with which to be adequately represented, and are frequently 
at a disadvantage in the States courts, and this is particularly important and 
disturbing in those areas where the States have acquired criminal jurisdiction 
over the Indians. 

Another policy adopted by the Bureau of Indian Affairs was the policy of 
granting a patent in fee only if the individual Indian agreed to accept a patent in 
fee to the total trust holdings of the individual Indian. This termination policy 
resulted in a hardship upon the individual Indian. Many times the Indian’s 
ho!dings were consolidated except to a distantly segregated tract of land which 
he could not adequately manage, and desired to sell: that the individual desired a 
patent in order to dispose of said segregated tract, being good sound business, but 
couldn’t do so under the present policy. All of these policies, of course, as hereto- 
fore stated, were without the consent of the Indian tribe, and in fact without even 
polite consultation in most cases. 

The present policy is resulting in the complete alienation of trust lands without 
the consent of the Indian people. The point 4 program appears to be the one 
hope of reconciliation between the conflicting interest in the solving of the so- 
ealled Indian problem, and we urgently request that this plan of development 
be adopted for the economic and social benefit of the Indian. 


Senator Ciark. Do any of you other gentlemen wish to add any- 
thing? 

Mr. Guenn. I have a written statement. We were not notified we 
were to turn in a statement. I think mine covers that, especially on 
this bill. 

Senator Criark. Is there anything in your statement that is not in 
Mr Whiteman’s? 

Mr. Guenn. Yes. Mine covers tribal enterprise. I think that tribal 
enterprise would take care of relocation and the unemployment on the 
Crow Reservation entirely, if we could get tribal enterprise set up. 
We own the biggest wheat farm in the United States, which is on the 
Crow Reservaion. 

Senator Cirark. We would be happy to have you file your statement 
for the record, if you care to do so. 

Mr. Guenn. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN L. GLENN, DELEGATE, Crow TRIBE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee and tribal delegations, my name is 
John Glenn. I am a member of the Crow Tribe of Montana. Also an official 
delegate of that tribe. I am president of the River Crow Club composed of 
enrolled Crow Indians which is dedicated to the cause of preserving our tribal 
rights and those of our descendants. 

There are about 1,300 adult members in the Crow Tribe. We still own about 
21%, million acres of land on the Crow Reservation. Two hundred and seventy- 
thres thonsend are tribal unsurveyed land. The balance is allotted to individual 
members of the Crow Tribe. 

Outside livestock enterprises have control of the tribal owned land and are 
paying a maximum of 21% cents per acre. They allot about 10 acres per cow 
for 7 months during the spring, summer, and fall, and are paid up to $3 per 
head per month for the 7 months by livestock owners desiring grass, which is a 
return of $21 on a $2.58 investment. We also have allotted owned grass units 
that are leased for as low as 10 cents per acre. Some of these are noncompetent, 
others are competent. Under some of the competent grass leases the lessees 
have broken up certain areas and put this land into crop, usually wheat, and 
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are now receiving up to $23 per acre out of soil bank which is a nice return 
on a 10-cent investment. 

We also own the mineral and oil reserves on 44% million acres. There are 
only 7,000 acres under lease to the oil company at the present time; not because 
there is no oil but because the oil company feel they are not protected under 
section 6 of the 1920 Crow Oil and Mineral Act. 

We also own some of the largest wheat farms in the United States. One of 
these, the Tom Campbell farm, can produce a million bushels of wheat per year. 

We fully believe these assets should be operated as a tribal enterprise, pro- 
vided the initial cost could be borrowed from the Federal Government. The 
problem of unemployment and relocation under this plan would be corrected. 

We fully support bill S. 964. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 


(The following was received for the record :) 


STATE OF MONTANA, 
OFFICE OF COORDINATOR, DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Helena, Mont., May 14, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES E. MuRRAY, 
Senator from Montana, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MuRRAY: We wish to thank you for your recent invitation to 
testify at the hearings on several important pieces of legislation pertaining to 
Indians. I am very sorry that I was unable to testify in behalf of these very 
important pieces of legislation. The Western States are very interested in the 
industrialization of Indian reservations. The purpose is to provide employment 
for people of Indian blood and thereby raise the economic level and the standards 
of living among these people. The problems in connection with living on Indian 
reservations today stems from the fact that there is no employment available 
whereby a living wage can be earned to stabilize the home life and the standard 
of living among people of Indian blood. The meager beginnings in this area 
of endeavor prove quite conclusively that this is one of the approaches to better 
living among our Indian people. 

I visited the Northern Cheyenne Reservation recently and was tremendously 
pleased to see the project of the First American’s Corp. and the willingness 
with which these young men were working. We hope to have a more complete 
report on this activity in the near future. We were also pleased to note that 
a sawmill is operating on this reservation at the present time employing ap- 
proximately 25 people. The two projects have given a new hope to the Northern 
Cheyenne Indians. 

There is a tremendous need for industry of this kind on each of our reserva- 
tions and the problem of bringing industry to the Indian people is one of the 
big problems of today. It takes time, effort, and money to promote such a pro- 
gram. No private organization seems to have the facilities to carry out such 
a project. Since the Federal Government has a responsibility in connection with 
the welfare of Indian people it would be both fitting and proper for them to 
assume the responsibility of this program the same as other programs on Indian 
reservations. We appreciate the good work that is being done through the 
relocation program of the Indian Service. This, however, is only half the answer 
in the solution of problems confronting Indians and an industrial program would 
supplement the relocation program in a splendid way. Not all of the Indian 
people are willing to leave their homes and reservation to relocate in strange 
and new communities. The industrial program will provide a better standard 
of living for the people who stav at home. It will help balance the pregrams 
for people of Indian blood and offer better coverage and broader opportunity for 
more people. 

Very truly yours, 
K. W. BERGAN, 
Coordinator, Indian Affairs. 


Senator CiarKk. Does anybody else wish to be heard? If not, we 
will stand in recess until 10 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m. the committee was recessed until 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 15, 1957 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRODUCTION AND STABILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room 301, Senate Office 
Building, at 10:15 a. m., Senator Paul H. Douglas, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senator Douglas. 

Senator Dovueias. We are very much honored in having with us 
this morning the distinguished Governor of Minnesota, who has been 
making such a fine record in his State and who takes a great interest 
in all matters of public concern and has shown a great deal of interest 
in the problem of area redevelopment. 

Governor Freeman, we are very glad to have you here. Would you 


come forward and testify? If you wish to have anyone with you, by 
all means do that too. 


STATEMENT OF ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, GOVERNOR, STATE OF 
MINNESOTA 


Governor Freeman. Thank you, Senator. I am here alone. I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to appear before this committee. 

Copies of testimony have been filed and are available here. 

Senator Dovuexas. It will be made a part of the record, but you 
give whatever portions you want or all of it. It looks like a very good 
statement. 

Governor Freeman. It is not quite as long as it looks, Senator. The 
last 10 pages are copies of statistical data which I refer to in the body 
of the testimony proper. If it would meet your approval, I will 
paraphrase that rather than taking your time to read all of it 

Senator Douenias. We will be very glad to have you take all the 
time you want. 

Governor Freeman. As Governor of the State of Minnesota and in 
behalf of the people of my State, I wish to express deep appreciation 
for the privilege and oppo rtunity to reiterate my support of area 
redeve Jlopm lent legislation which would prov ide adequate means for 
alleviating distress and unemployment in certain ec onomic ally de- 
pressed areas of our Nation. While the general level of prosperity in 
Minnesota is substantially high, we have certain areas ‘of the State 
which have excessive unemployment and distressed business condi- 
tions with accompanying and increasing welfare problems. 
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These critical conditions, except for the immediate area of the Red 
Xtiver Valley, exist in certain parts of the northern half of Minnesota. 
I would comment that the several communities within the distressed 
area have initiated comprehensive programs, by evaluating conditions 
for future development, and are approaching definite criteria for posi- 
tive planning which, with assistance under S. 964 would insure the 
degree of progress so evident in most of our State and Nation. 

At the onset, I am pleased to note that our Senator, Hubert H. 
Humphrey, is one of the authors of this bill. His intense interest and 
concern in human values will cause little surprise to those of us who 
know him so well. 

Since my last appearance here on behalf of a similar bill, S. 2663, 
which was before Congress during the last session, distresse ~d condi- 
tions in Minnesota have reached further into certain ‘agricultural areas 
of the State. I note that S. 964 provides means of alleviating these 
distressed conditions in such areas. I believe that this bill is an im- 
provement over S. 2663 because of these added features. 

Senator Doveias. Governor, it so happens that before 8S. 2663 was 
reported to the Senate we made some additions last year to include 
rural areas, so as the bill was passed by the Senate it was a double- 
barreled bill, both for industrial areas and rural areas. But when 
you testified, it was confined simply to the industrial areas; that is 
true. 

Governor Freeman. Thank you, sir. I note too that the bill has 
within it now a specific provision for actions to help alleviate the 
Indian problem. 

Senator Dovenas. That is right. 

Governor Freeman. We have done substantial work in the State 
of Minnesota on this problem and have certain information which is 
available in this testimony. 

Sent ator Doucias. We had testimony for a full day yesterday from 
some 30 witnesses on the question of the Indians. 

Governor FREEMAN. Several examples, Senator, that we have 
worked with in Minnesota, as possible actions that might be taken to 
alleviate the Indian problem, looking to some kind of economic activity 
that would give them reasonable subsistence, are listed here. 

For example, in Cook County in the Grand Portage Indian Reserva- 
tion area there are large areas of sugar maple forests. A maple sugar 
industry operated by the residents of the Grand Portage area could 
very easily make the people of that area self-sustaining, Lack of 
funds is the only deterrent to such an accomplishment. 

In several areas of our Indian population, wild rice plays an im- 
portant on in the Indian economy. However, in most cases the 
Indian gets the very smallest share of the consumer’s dollar for this 
product because of lack of facilities for drying and processing of this 
rice. If funds were available, several rice parching and processing 
plants would be installed and these plants would in a matter of years 
help a great group of Indians to become self-sufficient. 

Other industrial plants that could be provided for the Indian areas 
are wood products and sawmill operations in some of the heavily 
forested areas and charcoal-burning facilities in many of the hard- 
wood areas now inhabited by the Indians. These facilities have been 
recommended by the study made for the State of Minnesota by Van 
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Loon and Associates of New York, as a result of the work on this 
problem by the Governor’s Human Rights Commission, In each case 
the major obstacle to realization of these facilities was the lack of 
funds. There is no agency of the State which could provide funds for 
this development, and in most of these areas there is no private capital 
available for such enterprises. 

We have, too, as you know, Senator, a number of areas in Minnesota 
where we have a serious unemployment problem, which tends to be 
seasonal in its nature, and we are hopeful that new and diversified 
industry can stabilize employment in those areas. 

We are seeing an example of what can be done by the expansion 
of the taconite industry, which has had a very significant effect on 
Lake and Cook Counties and we hope will expand into others. 

Senator Dovetas. Governor, is that program actually under way? 

Governor Freeman. Yes, Senator. They are now producing about 
5 million tons of taconite at Silver Bay, which is reserve, and some- 
time this fall the Erie Mining Co. in their Aurora plant will also go 
into operation, and we expect within a year there will be in excess of 
10 million tons, and, within 10 years, 20 million tons of taconite pel- 
lets being shipped. 

Senator DouGras. Is this making good the depletion of the open- 
pit mines ¢ 

Governor Freeman. Well, you could hardly say it is making good 
the depletion. I mean the amount of ore shipped will be substantially 
less. On the other hand, in the long run, we think it is going to pro- 
vide for at least the next—well, the estimate is that there are some 90 
billion tons of taconite in the State of Minnesota. Part of that, the 
greatest portion of it, is nonmagnetic. Present processes have not been 
developed for utilizing the nonmagnetic ore. The present ones utilize 
the magnetic ore. But my best recollection is that in the neighbor- 
hood of 20 billion tons of taconite is magnetic. 

There is 1 ton of the pellets, roughly, to 3 tons of the rock as it is 
initially quarried. You can hardly call it mining. Itis really quarry- 
ing, which is what it comes down to. But we are very pleased with 
the ‘de ‘velopment, and from all reports I get the output of the furnaces 
is about one-third greater using the pellets than using the richest ore. 

Senator Doveias. Using the present ore ? 

Governor Freeman. No, “than” the present ore. In other words, 
the output of the furnaces is a third more efficient using pellets than 
using the most efficient ore, because of the consistency and the fact 
that it can be handled much easier. 

Senator Dovcias. This is, of course, mined also by the open-pit 
method 4 

Governor Freeman. Yes. It is blasted loose. I personally set off a 
charge of 50,000 pounds of dynamite. They utilize a new method 
called jet piercing. They drill holes 2,000 feet into the rock and pack 
them with dynamite, then blow it loose, and it comes out in chunks 
2 and 3 times the size of this table. It is a rather fascinating process. 
I hope sometime I could show it to you. 

These tremendous big rocks are then initially—speaking about the 
reserve now-—broken in a mammoth crusher into sizes about as big 
as your fist. Then they are shipped from Babbitt, which is the site 
of the taconite ore, on a railroad down to the side of Lake Superior 
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at Silver Bay. There the process starts. They are crushed to powder 
that is as fine as ladies’ face powder, and then they are brought to- 
gether magnetically, and an additive is added to it, and they end up 
in little pellets about as big as the end of your finger. 

They are then baked in a furnace at about 2,: 300 I’., and they come 
out at the end as the taconite pellet. 

As I say, they will be producing this year at Silver Bay about 5 
million tons. 

Senator Doucias. This processing plant is at Silver Bay, too? 

Governor FREEMAN. Yes, there is one at Silver Bay. That is Erie 
Mining Co. And their location is in Aurora where they will do their 
mining. 

There is a map here on the last page. Unfortunately, it does not 
show where this is. But between Duluth, beyond Two Harbors, and 
where you see the Lake County line about one-fourth of the way up 
is where Silver Bay is, and another half of the distance up to the 
border would be Beaver Bay. The railroads run from, respectively, 
Babbitt and Aurora carrying this ore. Z 

Senator Dovuenas, In Lake County? 

Governor Freeman. No; the mines proper are in St. Louis 
County. 

Senator Dovenas. St. Louis? 

Governor Freeman. But the shipping sites are in Lake County, on 
the lake. 

Senator Doucias. Then this may help to stabilize the country back 
of Duluth? 

Governor Freeman. Not only may, but it already has. It has been 
a significant assist and will continue to be a great help. It gives us 
an example of what can be done and what it can mean to have this 
degree of diversification. 

Of course, open-pit mining is substantially seasonal in nature. And 
the agricultural depression—and I think it can be called only that— 
has had an adverse effect on many of the small farms in this area which 
help to balance the seasonal economy. It has had a very adverse effect 
on the economy of the northeastern section. 

I list the counties here. I will not bother to read them. 

The main depressed area, so-called, in our State would be in this 
northeastern part. 

In addition, the second economic sector that 1 would like to call the 
committee’s attention to is the upper Red River Valley agricultural 
area. which is seen in the other side of the State right across from the 
counties we have just referred to. 

The economy of the Red River Valley section of the State is pri- 
marily related to cash crops such as Ors in, flax, pots itoes, and sugar 
heets. and parallels that of the States of North and South Dakota, and 
Nebraska closely. It caters mainly to a national or regional market, 
only a small portion being consume d within this region of the State or 
in Minnesota asa whole. With recent declines in agricultural income, 
this section has been hard hit. Seven counties are included in this 
area: en Mahnomen, Marshall. Pennington, Polk, Red Lake, and 
Rose 

ir or r puro: es of this anaylsis, and because the economic problems 
are similar. both of the areas. the northeast resources and the upper 
Red River Valley agricultural areas, are being treated as one section. 
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In the following pages, Senator, we have listed a number of the indi- 
eators which show that these areas are falling behind and require 
spec ial consideration. 

Senator Doverias. Now you are not discussing the territory between 
Brainerd and Polk County? That northwestern slant? Detroit 
Lakes, Becker County, Clay, Norman, Mahnomen ? 

Governor FreEMAN. Mahnomen is included, if you recall. 

Senator Dovcnas. I beg your p: ardon.. 

Governor Freeman. And Clearwater, Beltram, this group of north- 
west counties on the top corner. 

Senator Doueuas. Yes. 

Governor FREEMAN. Go riglit across the top of this little map and 
go down about three counties and for practical purposes you have in- 
cluded most of it, the western part being the agricultural area, the 
eastern part being what we call the natural resources area. 

Senator Dougias. Yes. Well, could you take the entire region more 
or Jess from Duluth west omitting a few—— 

Governor Freeman. All the way across. 

Senator Doveias. Counties in the center and then north ? 

Governor Freeman. Yes, sir; that is just exactly what you would 
be doing. 

I participated in the establishment of a development group for this 
whole northwest corner. We have selected here the counties where 
the impact has been the greatest. It of course overlaps into Becker 
and into Clay and into Hubbard and down into Wadena, and it al- 
ready has included Cass and Crow Wing. 

So, actually, if you went straight across from Duluth you would in- 
clude both areas. 

On page 4, we have analyzed the population st: tistics. I will not 
burden you with reading them. What they show is that the popula- 
tion in Minnesot: a generally has been increasing. In these counties it 
has been decreasing—and this despite the fact that the taconite de- 
velopment in Lake and Cook Counties and in St. Louis County has 
been extremely helpful. 

The same can be said for population concentration referred to on 
the bottom of the page, where there are substantially fewer people 
in the areas to which I have referred. 

Agricultural conditions have become substantially worsened during 
the year since I last appeared before this committee. And, of course, 
this has a cumulative effect. As farm income goes down, an impact is 
felt on business activity. This in turn has an effect on employment. 
This in turn has an effect on the farm. And so it goes. 

I would call your attention, Senator, to page 6 here, where we note 
that in Minnesota as of March 25, 482 entire farms have signed up 
under the soil-bank program in 13 of our northern counties. And, in 
addition, 1,486 are partly under the soil bank. There has been a de- 
crease in the 13 northern counties of 1,836 farms between 1950 and 
1954. 

The northern areas, of course, have a shortened growing season, 
which means that they are limited in the things that they can grow. 
Actually, they were concentrating on dairy products, and the ree ent 
dairy market has forced many, many of these operators out of busi- 
ness altogether. 
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We also point out here how the number of farmers earning a substan- 
tial part of their income off the farm is great in these counties and 
also has been increasing. 

In northern Minnesota, 56 percent of the total number of farmers 
spend a hundred or more days in outside employment, while in the rest 
of the State this amounted to only 30 percent. 

Senator Dovucias. You have a combination of working in the woods 
and farming? 

Governor Freeman. Working in the woods and farming, and work- 
ing in the mines and farming. 

Senator Doveias. Of course, that is not a bad combination, as a 
matter of fact. 

Governor Freeman. It is what ? 

Senator Doveias. That is not a bad combination. 

Governor Freeman. No, it is not a bad combination. The prob- 
lem is whether the farming itself is profitable enough so it is worth 
doing. 

Senator Dougias. Doing at all? 

Governor Freeman. If you have seasonal employment and your in- 
come is balanced out. It is not a very high standard of income. When 
the agricultural income is removed, you face grave problems. 

Farmers in this area also supplement their earnings by cutting wood 
for the area paper and pulp mills, and we are trying to do something 
about that in our own State to utilize better this resource and also 
to bring additional processors into the area. 

It is interesting to note that the value of farm products sold in 
northern Minnesota, the average per farm, is $3,313 in the northern 
counties, which includes the rich Red River Valley, and the average 
in the rest of Minnesota is $6,532. 

Senator Doueias. As I remember it, the Red River is one of the 
few rivers in the United States flowing northward. 

Governor Freeman. That is correct. 

Senator Doueias. And it flows into the Hudson Bay ? 

Governor Freeman. It flows into Hudson Bay; that is right. 

Senator Doveras. That means that it is frozen in its lower extrem- 
ities be fore—— 

Governor Freeman. Yes, it is, before the upper. 
Senator Doveias. Before the upper, contrary to the universal fac- 


tor. T his must le ad to floods 1 in thespri otime. 
Governor Freeman. We have had some serious flooding in the Red 
River Valley—some serious flooding. It is an area with an interest- 


ing geological background for that reason. 

Water flows three ways out of Minnesota, Senator. 

Senator Doveras. The Mississippi 

Governor Freeman. The Mississippi flows south. We have rivers 
flowing east. and we have one flowing north. So that we really are 
kind of a water divide, as it were. 

An area that I would eall attention to that could be better utilized, 
which IT referred to 2 moment ago. is that of forest products. Muinne- 
sota does have a large forest products industry, but we still have a 
substantial unused surplus of forest products which should be utt- 
lized. Expansion ts taking place, but we feel that numerous small 


woodworking plants would contribute to the economy in a variety of 
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ways. They would be very helpful to local communities, would help 
to reach resources not being reached in some instances today, and in 
my judgment would have a very healthy effect on the price. 

Senator Doveias. Your timber problem is very similar to that of 
northern Michigan and northern Wisconsin, is it not ? 

Governor Freeman. Yes, it is. 

Senator Doves. The early lumbermen cut everything off and left 
cutover land which they would then sell to farmers who would go out 
and try to make a living, and who in most cases threw up the sponge ? 

Governor Freeman. That is correct. A lot of this now has re- 
grown into second growth, and there is a lot of it that could be used, 
it is my best judgment, if capital were available, in various kinds of 
small woodworking establishments. 

For example, in our Iron Range Resources Commission we have 
been doing some experimentation with charcoal. This is not in the 
text. There is quite a market for charcoal outside fireplaces and all 
this kind of thing. 

Senator Doucias. Sure. 

Governor Freeman. And a substantial part of this regrowth has 
been hardwoods rather than softwoods, where there are some technical 
problems in the papermaking process. 

Senator Douauas. Yes. 

Governor Freeman. But they have developed some mobile kilns 
that are relatively inexpensive that are now in an advanced stage, 
and if these are made available where the Indians are concerned in 
many of these wood areas, it would be a very healthy economic boost. 
And, by the same token, if there were another market outside of the 
large lumbering companies, it is my judgment it would have a good 
effect on price. 

In the overall, it is difficult to isolate and awfully difficult to pre- 
cisely establish, but the competition is not adequate to maintain the 
price at a level that is any more than subsistence, and whether it is 
intentional or whether it is natural economic forces, the price paid to 
the small woodlot operators for pulpwood is usually just about 1 
penny above what it takes to get somebody to do it. Some competition 
we think would be very healthy. 

I know Senator Douglas is very familiar with the mineral poten- 
tial of this area in terms of our low-grade minerals. Iron ore and 
taconite are not the only ones. We are trying to stimulate research 
looking to technological progress to process some of these ores other 
than taconite. But, despite the fact we do have this rich mineral 
resource, the Cuyuna Range area of Crow Wing County has par- 
ticularly felt the result rece ntly of iron ore imports. 

Senator Douecias. The region around Brainerd ? 

Governor Freeman. The region sand Brainerd. 

Previously, low-grade manganese ore had been mined there and 
iad been shipped out in rather substantial quantities. However, now 
with some imports also containing manganese, this has fallen off. 

We are anxious to see the proper development and utilization of the 
manga r to testify 
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inese in this area. As a matter of fact, I am goin 
this afternoon before the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs on a metallurgical station there. 

The byproduct, of course, of having worked in these mines is the 
availability of a good supply of high-class labor. There are schools, 
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transportation facilities, power, engineering techniques, and mining 
know-how. And yet, with all these things, plus the resources itself, 
people are being forced to leave the area. 

It is our judgment that the bill now under question with the assist 
of Government risk capital would help to make this area self-sustain- 
ing and it would be a real asset to the Nation as another domestic 
manganese source. 

I mention other minerals that are in various stages of technological 
development now—titanium, copper, nickel, marl, and others avail- 
able in this same area. 

Another indicator which rather dramatically illustrates the economic 
circumstances in these counties is that of welfare. In some of these 
counties—9 to be exact—more than 30 mills is levied for welfare pur- 
poses. In several counties welfare levies have equaled or exceeded 
county levies for other purposes. And, of course, this increased tax- 
load places a tremendous burden on the area and has a tendency to 
retard industrial expansion. It also accounts for the large acreages 
of tax-forfeited lands now held in trust by the counties in northern 
Minnesota. 

There is considerable hope throughout the northern area for legis- 
lation such as 8. 964, which would help reduce welfare costs to the 
county, State, and Federal Government. 

I would add also that our unemployment compensation claims, re- 
ferred to on page 11, indicate the same thing—a higher percentage of 
claims being made in this area than in the balance of the State of 
Minnesota. 

Finally, I would point out to this committee that the State of Min- 
nesota and the people in our State are not sitting aimlessly by in 
connection with these problems. Quite the contrary. I partic ipated 
personally in the organization of a Northwestern Minnesota Develop- 
ment Association last summer that has been actively canvassing econ- 
mic potential in the northwest agricultural area 

There is a Top of the Nation Association which has concerned itself 
primarily with highways and opening the area to tourists. 

There is a Seventeen Counties Forest Region Association Commit- 
tee which has emphasized the potential development of the forest area. 

Our State has the most development corporations, Senator, of any 
State, I believe, in the Union. 

We have over a hundred different communities that have incor- 
porated and have active organizations seeking different kinds of 
economic development in the area. 

I am firmly convinced long-term capital risk, wisely invested in 
Minnesota, will pay big dividends in the generations to come. North- 
ern Minnesota, with its diversities and abundance of natural resources, 
high-caliber labor, and an intense desire to improve its productivity 
by providing new employment opportunities, urgently needs invest- 
ment capital to rehabilitate its people and to deve ‘lop ‘the natural re- 
sources of the area. The job to be done transcends State boundaries 
and is therefore not within our power to find a satisfactory remedy or 
solution on local or State levels. 

The State of Minnesota is grateful and appreciative of the sincere 
interest of Congress in this matter and graciously antic ipates active 
Federal cooperation and support that will be provided to improve 
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critical conditions in chronically depressed areas within the purposes 
of this act. 

May I strongly urge your support of the Area Redevelopment Act 
to the end that we cooperative ‘ly accept the challenge of chronic un- 
employment with sound economic planning, a wise investment of ca- 
pital, and a program dedicated to the full utilization of natural re- 
sources. 

Senator Doucias. Thank you very much, Governor. 

One of the objections which has been advanced to S. 964 is that this 
isa matter which localities and States should deal with. What would 
you say tothat’ I notice you say that it transcends State boundaries. 
But it is said if the States would issue bonds they could deal with this 
matter, that it is not necessary to have Federal action. 

Governor Freeman. In the first place, Senator, it would be uncon- 
stitutional in the State of Minnesota. 

Senator Doveias. You could not issue bonds? 

Governor Freeman. We could not issue bonds for this purpose, no, 
sir. Asa matter of fact, we have a constitutional provision which pro- 
hibits the expenditure of funds for internal improvements—the incur- 
ring of any debt for internal improvements. Any kind of bonds that 
are issued have to have revenue sources pledged to their retirement at 
the time of their issuance. 

The Iron Range Resources Commission which gets 5 percent of the 
iron ore tax money has a fund which runs in the neighborhood of a 
quarter of a million dolars to expend every year, but it is limited by 
constitutional provisions to what is purely research in nature rather 
than capital investment in long-term economic programs. 

So we just do not have the authority. 

Senator Doveras. You have never been able to get your State legis- 
lature to levy a severance tax on the iron ore which is mined, have you ? 

Governor Freeman. Well, an occupation tax is not a severance tax 
per se in my judgment. It is more of an income tax. But it really 
has the same function. 

Senator Dovetas. When did you get that through the legislature ? 

Governor Freeman. Oh, we have had that for a long time. 

Senator Dougtas. Is that so? 

Governor Freeman. There is an occupation tax which pays I think 
it is now about 85 a ton based on the price of Lake Erie ore. Not $5 
aton. It is 16 percent based on the price of Lake Erie ore, which I now 
think is in the neighborhood of $5 a ton, the price that goes through 
Lake Erie. So we actually have about an income of roughly, counting 
that that goes into the trust fund, about $30 million a year from iron- 
ore taxation. 

Taconite, of course, pays no ad valorem or occupation tax. It is 
exempted specifically from any ad valorem tax as an inducement to 
heavy capital investment. It has not been profitable yet and has not 
paid any occupation tax. The occupation tax is caleulated after de- 
ducting all costs and then a percentage applied to that. So it is really 
an income tax in my judgment. We have had some differences of 
opinion on how much it ought to be, let us say. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Governor Freeman. Thank you, sir. 

(The complete prepared statement of Governor Freeman follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, GOVERNOR, STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Gentlemen, as Governor of the State of Minnesota and in behalf of the people 
of my State, I wish to express deep appreciation for the privilage and oppor- 
tunity to reiterate my support of area redevelopment legislation which would 
provide adequate means for alleviating distress and unemployment in certain 
economically depressed areas of our Nation. While the general level of pros- 
perity in Minnesota is substantially high, we have certain areas of the State 
which have excessive unemployment and distressed business conditions with ac- 
companying and increasing welfare problems. 

These critical conditions, except for the immediate area of the Red River Val- 
ley, exist in certain parts of the northern half of Minnesota. I would com- 
ment that the several communities within the distressed area have initiated 
comprehensive programs, by evaluating conditions for future development, and 
are approaching definite criteria for positive planning which, with assistance 
under Senate file 964 would insure the degree of progress so evident in most of 
our State and Nation. 

At the onset, I am pleased to note that our Senator, Hubert H. Humphery, is 
one of the authors of this bill. His intense interest and concern in human 
values will cause little surprise to those of us who know him so well. 

Since my last appearance here on behalf of a similar bill, S. 2663, which was 
before Congress during the last session, distress conditions in Minnesota have 
reached further into certain agricultural areas of the State. I note that S. 964 
provides means of alleviating these distressed conditions in such areas. I be- 
lieve that this bill is an improvement over S. 2663 because of these added 
features. 

THE INDIAN PROBLEM 


Since the last session of Congress, the State of Minnesota has expended funds 
for surveying another major distress problem in our State, namely the Indian 
problem. As a result of this survey, we now have information and proposals 
for the development of projects to provide rehabilitation for certain areas, in 
which the Indian is the predominant inhabitant. These surveys and studies 
show that if funds could be provided, there is reasonable assurance of successful 
rehabilitation of some of our Indian friends. 

We have in Cook County and the Grand Portage Indian Reservation area a 
large area of sugar-maple forests. A maple sugar industry operated by the 
residents of the Grand Portage area could very easily make the people of that 
area self-sustaining. Lack of funds is the only deterrent to such an accomplish- 
ment. 

In several areas of our Indian population, wild rice plays an important part 
in the Indian economy. However, in most cases the Indian gets the very 
smallest share of the consumer’s dollar for this product because of lack of fa- 
cilities for drying and processing of this rice. If funds were available several 
rice parching and processing plants would be installed and these plants would 
in a matter of years help a great group of Indians to become self-sufficient 

Other industrial plants that could be provided for the Indian areas are wood 
products and sawmill operations in some of the heavily forested areas and char- 
coal-burning facilities in many of the hardwood areas now inhabited by the In- 
dians. These facilities have been recommended by the study made for the State 
of Minnesota by Van Loon & Associates of New York, as a result of the work 
on this problem by the Governor’s human rights commission. In each case the 
major obstacle to realization of these facilities was the lack of funds. There 
is no agency of the State which could provide funds for this development and 
in most of these areas there is no private capital available for such enterprises. 


PROBLEMS RELATED TO SEASONAL ACTIVITY 


sasically northern Minnesota has a serious unemployment problem during the 
winter months which is directly related to the seasonality of industry and farm- 
ing in the area. Assistance in the form of new diversified industry would pro- 
vide considerable help in stabilizing its economy. The development of the tacon- 
ite industry, with its stabilizing effect on Lake and Cook Counties, has shown 
up significantly in the economic indicators of this area 

As previously mentioned the area under consideration consists of two eCco- 
nomie sectors. First is the northeastern or cutover section, comprised of Aitkin, 
feltrami, Carlton, Cass, Clearwater, Cook, Crow Wing, Hubbard, Itasca, Koo- 
chiching, Lake, Lake of the Woods, and St. Louis Counties. This part of the 
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State is primarily associated with iron-ore mining and lumber and lumper prod- 
ucts, and to a lesser extent with marginal agricultural production. More re- 
cently it has become an important center of the tourist industry. Its two major 
industries are directly related to the national market. 

The second economic sector is the Upper Red River Valley agricultural area. 
The economy of the Red River Valley section of the State is primarily related to 
cash crops such as grain, flax, potatoes, and sugar beets and parallels that of 
the States of North and South Dakota and Nebraska closely. It caters mainly 
to a national or regional market, only a small portion being consumed within 
this region of the State or in Minnesota as a whole. With recent declines in agri- 
cultural income, this section has been hard hit. Seven counties are included 
in this area: Kittson, Mahnomen, Marshall, Pennington, Polk, Red Lake, and 
Roseau. 

For purposes of this analysis, and because the economic problems are similar, 
both of the areas, the Northeast resources and the Upper Red River Valley agri- 
cultural areas are being treated as one section. 


OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO THE ECONOMIC INFORMATION 


Records show that the population in the northern areas on April 1, 1956, was 
539,747, or 16.6 percent of the Minnesota total population estimate of 3,248,196. 
Since 1950, population in this area has increased only 5.7 percent, or 29,304 while 
the rest of the State increased 9.6 percent. In 1950, some 17 percent of the 
State’s total population were found in this area. Therefore, a continual decline 
in the proportion of population found in this area has occurred. 

While Minnesota as a whole has shown a net migration. out of the State of 
2,828 since 1950, the northern area shows a net migration figure of 17,882 or 42 
percent of the State’s migration. This is a disproportionate amount relative to 
the population in the area. The population gain for the area reflects only 62 
percent of the excess of births over deaths between 1950 and 1956, compared with 
86 percent for the entire State. 

Because of the taconite developments in Lake and Cook Counties which caused 
a migration into these counties, the area picture is prevented from showing a 
greater loss of potential manpower. 

Between 1954 and 1956, the State shows an inmigration figure of 2,753, an 
indication that more people are staying in the State, or returning from other 
areas. However, the northern counties continue to show a decline, with a net 
migration loss of 3,986. 

In 1950, 5 of the 22 cities in the State of over 10,000 population were found 
in this area, Duluth being the largest in the area and the third largest in the 
State. 

Most of the population is concentrated in urban areas, with a good portion of 
the land in the area being wilderness area. The population concentration in 
1956 was 15.5 persons per square mile; this compares with 60.6 persons per 
square mile for the rest of the State and 40.6 persons per square mile for the 
entire State. 

BLIGHTED FARM CONDITIONS 


Since a year ago the distressed agricultural condition, which at that time 
manifested itself in only the 16 northeastern counties has now reached further 
west into some of the better agricultural areas. With the price of agricultural 
products declining and farm production costs increasing, many of the communi- 
ties in the agricultural area are becoming distressed areas. People are moving 
from the farm to industrial employment. As the number of farms decreases, the 
business for the local merchant in town therefore decreases; and as business de- 
creases, the amount of local capital for any development also decreases; thus 
pyramiding the distress all the way down the line. As the merchant’s business 
decreases, he must cut his overhead and therefore reduce his help and this further 
increases the unemployment problem in the community. This problem has 
reached very serious proportions in some of the agricultural areas. 

This rural community distress problem has been pointed out to the State by 
the number of letters received by the Governor's office, the department of busi- 
hess development, and the iron-range resources and rehabilitation commission 
from different chambers of Commerce, commercial groups and local development 
groups in regard to what could be done to stop this trend and to keep these com- 
munities from declining in population and thus increasing the distressed condi- 
tions. 
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There is also another aspect to this declining population in these rural com- 
munities, in that as the people move out, the taxload on the people remaining 
theretore increases. Cities and villages in many areas in northern Minnesota 
are trying desperately to establish some type of industrial development to offset 
the rapid decline in the farm population and economy. In most cases, this process 
of decline has been going on for a long enough period to deplete local sources of 
capital for financing of industrial expansion. The type of Government help which 
would be provided for in S. 964 should have been available long before this go 
that these depressed economic conditions could have been averted by expansion 
of employment opportunities in these communities at the beginning of the declin- 
ing economy. This problem will continue to grow worse if immediate steps are 
not taken to reverse the trend. 

Rural as well as urban communities are startled by the recent signups of entire 
farms in the soil-bank program. Reported by the State ASC office in St. Paul, 
on March 25, 1957, 432 entire farms have been signed up under the soil-bank pro- 
gram in 13 of our northern area counties. In addition to this, 1,486 farms have 
been partly put under soil bank. As the deadline for signing up under this pro- 
gram was April 15, 1957, it is safe to assume this figure will be even greater, 
Farmers signing up their entire farm in the soil-bank program will be in need 
of other sources of income, and it is quite evident they will be going to other 
areas of employment opportunities. Further, there will be a considerable number 
of farmers who have put their farms partly under soil bank and who will need 
off-the-farm employment to supplement their farm income. This is the depress- 
ing thought that shoulders every businessman, agricultural group, and public 
official of this area, as well as those of us confronted with the problem on a State 
level. Statistics show that there has been a decrease of 1,836 farms from 1950 
to 1954 in these 13 counties. The recent signup of entire farms in the soil-bank 
program will accelerate the decrease even more. 

Most farm operations in many sections of northern Minnesota are small, and 
consequently off-farm work is needed to give a reasonable standard of living 
for farm families. Inadequate financing along with depressed farm markets 
have retarded the expansion of farm operations. 


FARM INCOME 


High income per acre crops such as corn and soybeans require a growing season 
of 110 to 160 days. Consequently, our growing season of 100 days in northern 
Minnesota does not lend itself to extensive growing of these crops. Small farms 
with low-income-per-acre crops or farms with small dairy herds require off-farm 
work to subsidize their farm income. 

The last available figures given by the United States Bureau of Census clearly 
indicates the need for off-farm work for this area. 

In the 20 northern counties with which we are concerned, 30 percent of the 
farmers had off-the-farin income exceeding the value of farm products sold. 
In the rest of the State only 10% percent of the farmers had income exceeding 
the value of farm products sold. In the northern counties approximately 538 per- 
cent of the total number of farmers were engaged in off-the-farm work. In the rest 
of the State, this percentage was approximately 37 percent. In northern Min- 
nesota 56 percent of the total number of farmers spend 100 or more days in out- 
side employment, while in the rest of the State, this amounted to 30 percent. 

Farm operators in this area generally have to supplement their farm earnings 
by either working in the mines or by cutting wood for the area’s paper or pulp 
mills or finding some other industrial off-the-farm employment. 

Only 30.7 percent of the land area in the 20 counties is in farm acres as com- 
pared to 88.7 percent for the rest of the State. 

In value of farm products sold in northern Minnesota the average per farm 


is $3,313 in the northern counties, including the rich Red River Valley. The 
average in the rest of the State is $6,532. The average income per acre of land 


in northern Minnesota for the 20 counties is $14.14, while in the rest of the 
State the average is $34.95. The average per acre varies from a low of $7.08 
in Lake County to a high of $21.37 in Polk County. In the northern counties 
the average income per farm for the entire area is about half that of the rest 
of the State and $1,800 below the national average. 

Some of the plants which could be located in these northern agricultural areas 
which would alleviate the employment situation would be potato-processing 
plants, potato seed stock distribution plants, grain-processing plants, and flax- 
straw plants. 
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LUMBERING AND FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Although Minnesota has a large forest-products industry which provides a 
large share of the employment in some of the localities in northern Minnesota, 
there are still huge unused surpluses of forest products which should be utilized. 
The forest-products industry in Minnesota is expanding to a great degree, but 
there are still certain areas in the cutover section of Minnesota to which this 
expansion does not reach. ‘There are possibilities for numerous small wood- 
working plants in many sections of northern Minnesota, but in each case, lack 
of capital prevents this expansion of industry. Many of the smaller communities 
in these forested areas need Small wood-manufacturing plants to provide an 
added source of income to part-time farmers. 

In addition to these small plants in the forested areas, larger wood-processing 
plants could be provided for in the larger communities, but in all cases, capital 
for this industrial expansion must come from outside sources. The conditions 
in most of these areas are such that local capital has been depleted to a point 
where the average businessman can hardly continue to stay in business. 

Many of the communities which would supply the manpower and the raw 
materials for plants of this type lack the public facilities which are necessary 
for industrial expansion, such as water-purification plants, sewage-disposal 
plants, and for industrial development generally. Under the provisions of S. 964, 
capital would become available for public improvements and for industrial 
development. 


MINERAL RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Minnesota has for the last decade been the largest produced of raw materials 
for the steel industry. During the 1956 season, Minnesota produced 58,261,000 
tons of iron ore for the steel mills of the country. Regardless of this high pro- 
duction rate in the iron ore industry, and the high level of employment in most 
of the mining areas, we do have one mining area in Minnesota which is facing 
serious problems in unemployment and distressed ec on .aic conditions, That 
area is the Cuyuna Range area of Crow Wing County. Although this area con- 
tains the United States largest reserves of low-grade manganese cre, present 
development of the iron ore resources of Labrador have reduced the market 
for Cuyuna Range ore. One of the laws for the survival of the steel industry and 
also for the survival of the United States is no manganese, no steel. 

It is a known fact that 12 to 13 pounds of manganese are required for each 
ton of steel produced. It is also a fact that 90 percent of the 1,500,000 tons of 
manganese ore consumed in this country annually, are imported from such 
countries as Russia, India, and Afriea. 

The Cuyuna Range possesses raw material, manpower, the know-how for de- 
veloping a large manganese industry which could eventually supply the greatest 
portion of the United States needs tor manganese. Yet, this poteutial manganese 
industry cannot be developed fully because of lack of funds. 

In this area of Minnesota, we have a good supply of high-class labor, we have 
schools, transportation facilities, available power, engineering techniques, and 
the mining know-how : yet we are not now utilizing all of these resources to their 
fullest extent. The population is being forced to leave the area due to the dis- 
tressed conditions which multiply troubles and problems of those remaining. 
Under provisions of S. 964, with the aid of Government risk capital, this area 
could be made self-sustaining and would in the future become a real asset to the 
Nation in providing a source of domestic manganese which would be vital to 
our survival in case of another world war. 

Northern Minnesota is also blessed with many other mineral resources. We 
have huge low-grade deposits of titanium, we have large deposits of anorthosite 
along the north shore of Lake Superior, we have huge resources of both magnetic 
and nonmagnetic taconite, and there are large deposits of copper-nickel which 
have recently been drilled by International Nickel Co. There are great possi- 
bilities for the development of these resources provided risk capital is made 
available. 

In the past year the Iron Range Resources and Rehabilitation Commission has 
made a survey and study of the marl resources of northern Minnesota. With 
available capital, these marl resources could be very well utilized to provide 
agricultural lime for the agricultural areas of northern Minnesota at low enough 
cost to provide extensive use of lime in the lime-deficient agricultural areas of 
northern Minnesota. 
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WELFARE COST PROBLEMS 


Welfare costs are and have been for a number of years exceedingly high in 
almost all northern Minnesota counties. Even though State welfare equaliza- 
tion aids have given some relief to county welfare levies, 9 counties levied more 
than 30 mills for welfare purposes. The large Indian pouplation in the area has 
contributed to a great extent to the heavy welfare load. 

In several counties welfare levies have equaled or exceeded county levies for 
other purposes. This increased taxload places a tremendous burden on the area 
and has therefore retarded industrial expansion. The heavy taxload also accounts 
for the large acreages of tax-forfeited lands now held in trust by the counties in 
northern Minnesota. There is considerable hope throughout the northern area for 
legislation such as 8. 964 which would help to reduce welfare costs to the county, 
State and the Federal Government. 

Communities throughout the area have organized and are making sincere 
efforts to provide industrial investment and employment. Lack of funds to per- 
form their objectives in an effective manner prevents any marked degree of suc- 
cess. A State or Federal office which could supply direction and assistance in 
addition to that now available, would be of considerable value. 

Organizations such as Northwestern Minnesota Development Association, Top 
of the Nation Association, Seventeen Counties Forest Region Association Com- 
mittee and civic organizations of the various communities could give considera- 
ble assistance to a program as outlined in the area redevelopment bill. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CLAIMS 


During 1956, 35,800 initial unemployment claims were taken in the 10 Minne- 
sota Department of Employment Security local offices covering the 20 county 
area. This represented 25.0 percent of the total claims taken for the entire State, 
a disproportionate share when compared with only 14 percent of the covered 
workers being found in those counties. Together, the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
area, accounts for 62.8 percent of the covered workers in the State, while having 
only 43.0 percent of the initial claimants. 

I am firmly convinced that long-term capital risk, wisely invested in Minnesota, 
will pay big dividends in the generations to come. Northern Minnesota, with 
its diversities and abundance of natural resources, high-caliber labor, and an 
intense desire to improve its productivity by providing new employment oppor- 
tunities, urgently needs investment capital to rehabilitate its people and to 
develop the natural resources of the area. The job to be done transcends State 
boundaries and is therefore not within our power to find a satisfactory remedy 
or solution on local or State levels. The State of Minnesota is grateful and 
appreciative of the sincere interest of Congress in this matter and graciously 
anticipates active Federal cooperation and support that will be provided to im- 
prove critical conditions in chronically depressed areas within the purposes of 
this act. 

May I strongly urge your support of the Area Redevelopment Act to the end 
that we cooperatively accept the challenge of chronic unemployment with sound 
economic planning, a wise investment of capital, and a program dedicated to 
the full utilization of natural resources. 

The following data will be helpful in substantiating information presented 
herein. 

United States Bureau of Census 
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Agricultural statistics—selected counties in northern Minnesota (farms, farm- 
land, and value of land and buildings) 








Number of farms Proportion 
| oa Ba ea _________jof land area} Average 
County | | in farms | size of farm 
| Percent (acres) (in acres) 
1954 1950 change 1954 1954 

| 1950-54 | | 

} | } } \ 
Aitkin a 1, 805 | 2. 207 —18.2 23.9 154.9 
Beltrami--. 1, 67€ 1, 984 -15.5 20.1 193. 1 
Carlton -- 1, 630 1, 962 | —16.9 | 40.9 | 138. 0 
Cass ae ~ 1, 487 1, 948 —23.7 21.8 193.0 
Clearwater-. na 5 1, 305 1, 516 —13.9 42.2 208. 0 
Cook 34 60 6} 163.9 
Crow Wing 1, 283 1, 675 32.4 161.2 
Hubbard 1,095 1, 331 36.1 | 196. 7 
Itasca. - - 1,714 2, 210 13.2 131.5 
Kittson 1, 290 1, 337 77.9 434. 2 
Koochiching 2 903 1, 061 7.8 174.1 
Lake ; 52 242 1.4 122.0 
Lake of the Woods-_--- : 632 756 20.3 | 268. 5 
Mahnomen 850 883 64.4 | 278. 2 
Marshall 2, 382 2, 567 74.4 359. 8 
Pennington 1, 152 1, 194 90.9 314.0 
Polk 3, 660 3, 876 92.5 | 325. 3 
Red Lake-- 851 913 93.9 | 305. 2 
Roseau 2, 132 2, 347 9,2 62.0 311.8 
St. Louis 3, 568 4, 686 —23.9 10.5 118.3 
Northern counties 29, 601 34, 755 14.8 30.7 | 234. 4 
Rest of State... 135, 624 144, 346 6.0 88. 7 | 186. 9 
Minnesota 3 165, 225 | 179, 101 —7.7 63.0 | 195. 4 
Percent northern counties to State 17.9 19.4 SR antes 
United States 4, 782, 416 5, 382, 162 —11.1 60.8 | 242. 2 

Source: 1954 Census of Agriculture, vol. 1, pt. 8, Minnesota. 

Agricultural statistics for selected counties in northern Minnesota (value of 


farm products sold in 1954) 


| 
| Value of farm | 
County ie products 
sold, 1954 
| 
| 
aii Sicilians — Sia | sea 
Aitkin. ._.--__- a | $3, 821, 230 
Beltrami 3. 121, 854 
Carlton oe 3, 298, 843 
Cass . 3, 082, 178 
Clearwater ; caeraa 3, 384, 100 
Cook z 49, 897 
Crow Wing . 2, 878, 040 
Hubbard | 2, 176, 804 
Itasca | 2, 076, 585 | 
Kittson 8, 802, 142 | 
Koochiching ‘ | 1, 307, 220 
Lake cd 130, 433 
Lake of the Woods 1, 801, 341 
Mahnomen 2, 772, 214 | 
Marshall _ 13, 630, 945 
Pennington 4, 372, 589 
Polk 25, 441, 797 | 
Red Lake 3, 440, 589 
Roseau 7, 708, 518 | 
8t. Louis 4, 776, 809 
Northern counties 98, 074, 128 
Rest of State i 885, 921, 308 
Minnesota. 983, 995, 436 
Percent northern counties to State 10.0 


United States_- $24, 644, 477, 087 





Source: 1954 Census of Agriculture, volume I, part 8, Minnesota. 


Value of farm products 
sold, 1954 





Average per | Average per 
farm acre 
$2, 117 $13. 67 
1, 863 | 9. 65 
2, 024 | 14. 67 
2, 073 10. 74 
2, 593 12. 47 
1, 468 8. 96 
2, 243 13. 91 
1, 988 10. 11 
1, 212 9. 21 
, 823 15. 72 
1, 448 8. 32 
858 7.03 
2, 850 10. 61 
3, 621 11.72 
5, 722 15. 90 
3, 796 12. 09 
6, 951 21. 37 
4,043 13. 25 
3, 616 11. 60 
1, 339 11. 32 
3, 313 14.14 
6, 532 | 34. 95 
i 
5, 955 | 30. 48 
$5, 153 "$21. 28 
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United States Bureau of Census, off-farm work and other incomes 








Farm operators, other 
income of families ex- | | Working off 
ceeding value offarm | Working on | farm, 100 
County products sold | farm, total | days or more 
al — a =a 

Year | Number 
~ penn sacdeesenetiiaslipcaiiasismaiig tenets = eer —|- igen 
idl scie eal ieee cio Siento aie gaan neaniaining tein 1954 | 541 971 | 546 
1949 | 699 | 831 | 446 
NE HE inc tcannnensseandonpes govnenine’ 1954 | 182 | 387 | 167 
1949 219 | 394 | 156 
Clearwater... ----- hiksthemenentheskemnestevtnedks 1954 | 340 647 | 245 
1949 314 532 256 
Polk..- ‘ iticsiancnetihiieancteenee’ 1954 445 1, 296 | 390 
| 1949 356 1, 197 | 353 
Marshall... ‘ aio ae ‘ aceuanal 1954 | 342 | 1,056 | 373 
1949 250 825 254 
Red Lake 5 etc ely 1954 106 | 365 | 142 
1949 79 | 278 | 4 
Pennington. .--- pees elhin akan dsicallie 1954 201 | 457 186 
1949 174 322 | 122 
Mahnomen. - - i ea 1954 156 319 | 136 
| 1949 } 105 162 9 
Hubbard.__. os outta 1954 270 553 | 21 
| 1949 368 469 220 
Roseau... ; vod Sac eal 1954 287 872 288 
1949 332 776 247 
Koochiching-....- ile ipniebeswiakagel 1954 280 575 380 
| 1949 455 599 346 
Kittson.-. aia F pot 1954 121 | 54 73 
1949 103 49 132 





Number of farms signed up in the soil-bank program as reported by the State 
agricultural conservation office in St. Paul on Mar. 25, 1957. Deadline for 
signing up for soil-bank program is Apr. 15, 1957 





County Part of the Entire farm 
farm 

Beltrami- -- ‘ ; 81 38 
Clearwater. --.--. . ‘. 61 | 24 
ES Ee 42 23 
Kittson inetthisjnin eed (ikkaaoad l 63 
Koochiching --_- =— ai 22 9 
Lake of the Woods... ; 24 12 
Mahnomen... ; Rt) 39 
Marshall - - tan 312 56 
Pennington. - . --- ; 5, of 
Polk, East__-.-- ; i) 33 
Polk, West......... ; 29 2 
Red Lake-.-.-. ; 145 16 
BOGOR. . .cencksows . =e ‘ ; 360 62 


Total_. Sesdigtealeen pinata — eueinacione vs 1, 486 432 
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o- — sxeenaenaenes as AERC ia ome 


| Monthly average 











Welfare 7 
1955 taxable | Welfare costs, | Wel- | 
values ! | levy, in county, fare | Popula 
mills Stateand | County recip- | tion, 1956 
| Federal share | jents, | esti- 
all pro mate ? 
} grams 

Aitkin coh mpininaiel $2, 135, 911 52.11 $558, 436. 77 $79, 912. 83 841 12, 866 
Becker ican od 9, 863, 353 28. 80 906, 427. 87 216, 319. 70 1, 649 23, 862 
Beltrami ; : 5, 721, 513 2.99 | 1,020, 213. 90 78, 704. 43 1, 944 24, 556 
Carlton....-- Sete 11, 566, 993 22.50 | 623,071.50 | 173, 845. 81 877 26, 644 
Cass : es SS 3, 713, 330 49.83 | 1, 104, 693, 60 | 54} 1,815 19, 209 
Clearwater : . eceabe 2, 517, 394 34.11 395, 294. 00 | 7.04 696 9, 841 
Cook ‘ sa . piacics 1, 675, 008 25. 92 71, 812. 48 93 102 4, 316 
Crow Wing_. pivirie Sa 12, 399, 210 27. 89 853, 440, 35 41; 1,376 31, 559 
Hubbard__. . deadasa 3, 761, C03 28. 71 329, 606, 63 03 593 10, 361 
Itasca ee 26, 209. 791 | 10.19 865, 813. 50 36 1,512 37, 401 
Koochiching OP ES 5, 203, 356 37. 52 | 3 7.18 974 | 17, 419 
Lake : 3, 441, 122 21. 88 , Be 19 195 13, 347 
Lake of Woods.....-.-.-.- 1, 133, 089 38. 84 153, 154. 39 | 28, 866. 01 227 4, 583 
Mahnomen....--.- 1, 763, 305 38.75 216, 953. 90 50, 987. 97 431 6, 925 
Marshall . 7, 481, 407 14. 24 320, 461. 14 88, 962. 27 501 15, 671 
Pennington ‘ —— 4, 891, 491 22. 14 370, 190. 24 105, 992. 64 503 13, 409 
Pine x nm teieeainek am 4, 185, 116 39. 43 670, 734. 55 134, 793. 28 1, 047 17, 568 
Polk aaa See 19, 031, 482 22. 04 905,488.12 | 295, 225. 66 1, 380 37, 757 
Red Lake 2, 613, 296 | 22. 89 163, 575. 51 2, 511. 33 233 6, 075 
Roseau E : 4, 034, 878 31.71 317, 294 69 87, 270. 48 44 14, 114 
St. Louis_-_- = uty meena 218, 857, 954 13.05 | 6, 259,110.24 | 2, 688,711.02 8, 495 224, 132 
TS cietcccinicnty: tabeabvntbes ie 3, 851, 994 26. 76 281, 846. 44 67, 724. 98 510 14, 175 


From the State auditor’s abstract of real and property taxes, 1955. 
2? From the Minnesota Department of Health, 1956 estimate of population. 


Workers covered under unemployment compensation in selected northern 
Minnesota counties 











1950 | 1956 
Counties Se Se es at te peed we) 
February September | February September 

Ril i cele ee 394 | 195 394 431 
EL 6. <mmepneetines te as icon 1, 410 2, 847 | 2, 097 2, 368 
Carlton. - ean ihoteows as 3, 951 | 4, 566 | 4, 628 | 5, 009 
ee <= ea ~ 206 361 | 200 | 341 
Clearwater . 244 | 319 | 260 | 225 
Cook cae eieeenih ; - 387 412 | 468 824 
Crow Wing. -- a . 3, 362 | 5,115 | 3, 443 | 5, 186 
Hubbard-.. : | 295 | 380 | 363 | 393 
Itasca tee es a aed | 4,109 | 5, 109 | 4, 155 | 6,775 
Kittson_- ; 133 | 155 | 124 134 
Koochiching - - ----- 2 ‘ 3 2, 385 2, 631 2, 938 3, 029 
I aia ice sid 365 | 490 | 2, 607 | 2, 702 
Lake of the Woods-.. ‘ ; saat 148 | 168 | 144 151 
Mahnomen. ---_----- se fais | 96 | 185 | 61 145 
Marshall seligobs acaxe 243 | 384 | 235 400 
Pennington. : 1, 044 | 1, 333 | 1,051 | 1, 178 
Polk -- a 3 a 1, 937 | 2, 200 | 1, 780 2, 105 
Red Lake sv eaaeb cite andeatvbasa i gee 150 | 132 | 87 83 
Roseau = alates iu dapat . ; ae 328 | 414 | 442 439 
St. Louis ; cil 2 mits 48, 550 | 56, 723 | 53, 277 | 61, 299 

Total, northern counties. -- ._-- a 69, 737 84, 419 78, 844 92, 307 
Rest of State pine } 435, 309 508, 487 503, 944 563, 877 

Total, Minnesota. - ---_- ‘ 505, 046 592, 906 | 582, 788 656, 184 
Percent, northern counties of State 13.8 | 14.2 | 13.5 | 14.1 





Source: Minnesota Department of Employment Security. 
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Total net welfare costs, including administrative costs, 1956 


County 


Aitkin 
Becker 
Beltrami 
Carlton 
Cass_ - 
Clearwater 
Cook 

Crow Wing 
Hubbard 
Itasca 
Koochiching--_- 


Northern area 
Other counties 


Minnesota 


j Cost County 
$604, 097 Lake “ 
966, 125 Lake of the Woods__- 
1, 106, 379 Mahnomen 
563, 024 Marshall 
1, 210, 484 Pennington 
425, 348 Pine _. 
82 015 Polk 
914, 639 Red Lake 
352, 339 Roseau 
920, 204 St. Louis 
682, 131 Wadena ae 
| 
| Percent of 
Cost | State’s 
public 
} | assistance 
$18, 473, 455 23. 2 
61, 011, 582 76.8 
79, 485, 037 100. 0 


| Cost 


nal $148, 912 
169, 991 

| 237, 854 
352, 174 

400, 097 

} 718, 931 
963, 638 

176, 412 

| 340, 849 
| 6,834, 953 


Be 302, 859 


Percent of 
State’s pop- 
| ulation 
| 
18.0 
82.0 


100. 0 
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Area in need of lerislation as proposed by Senate File 964 


@ ‘ocation of full-time employment service offices, 
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Senator Doveras. At this point in the record I will ask to have 
inserted a statement by Senator Humphrey in support of this bill. 
(The prepared statement of Senator Humphrey follows :) 


STATPMENT OF Hon. Huspert H. HUMPHREY, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to appear before your committee once again to 
support the measure before you, S. 964, the area redevelopment bill, introduced 
by the senior Senator of Illinois, Paul H. Douglas. Again, I have the honor of 
cosponsorship. 

You will recall my interest in and support for S. 2663, the 84th Congress ver- 
sion of a similar bill to S. 964. 

My commitment to this legislation is even more enthusiastic today than it was 
a year ago, for several improvements have been made in the pending bill which, 
in my opinion, sharpen the objectives. We now strive to help all areas in need. 
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The blight of unemployment in a country as prosperous as ours is a paradox, yet 
unemployment casts a dark shadow on many sections of the country. Marginal 
rural areas and places of seasonal operations are deeply affected by this overcast 
of unemployment, as well as those major industrial areas obviously needing 
redevelopment. 

Naturally, I am deeply concerned with northern Minnesota, and its speciat 
problems of our Indian populations and various seasonal operations. I also have 
a particular interest in the problems of various rural areas of our State. How- 
ever, I know that our outstanding young Governor, Orville L. Freeman, will, in 
his testimony before you, devote considerable attention to current conditions in 
Minnesota. 

Let me therefore make a few introductory comments. It seems to me that, too 
frequently, in our complacency with our own good fortunes, we find it easy to 
overlook the areas of our ecoonmy that are suffering through their own small 
depressions. Too frequently we shrug our shoulders and assert that it is a 
problem for each particular locality to solve. But I think that most of us in 
Congress—Republicans and Democrats alike—recognize that when a recession 
moves into a part of our national economy, it is the responsibility of government 
to take steps to aid in promoting recovery. We can ill afford to sit back and 
watch these small depressions accumulate and spread. They just might accu- 
mulate like Topsy, and we could have a national depression which “just growed.” 

After the testimony you have heard in this subcommittee, I am confident that 
you will agree that the answer does not lie in uprooting these areas by removing 
the people and plowing under the community which once was there. We cannot 
ignore the ties and roots of a community, or we deny one of the basic reasons 
for living. 

Permit me to reiterate an opinion I offered a year ago: Depression is not only 
an economic matter; it is a state of mind. People who have worked hard and who 
have done what they thought were the right things, find themselves without work, 
unable to support themselves or their families. This is disheartening and dis- 
illusioning. It undermines the faith of people in many of the things they had 
believed in. 

In some of the areas covered by this measure, so-called pocket depressions have 
existed for 20 years or more. Surely some of these places can never get back on 
their feet. The conditions which brought on unemployment have existed too 
long, and prospects for recovery are slight. But many others can be saved, and 
this Redevelopment Act can do the job—I am convinced of that. 

I said earlier in my testimony, as a Minnesota Senator I am interested in three 
phases in particular—the rural development aspects, the help to Indian com- 
munities, and the assistance to areas involved with seasonal operations. 

Since the last time I appeared before you, rural redevelopment to alleviate per- 
sistent underemployment and hardship for low income farm families has been em- 
phasized as part of this measure, and I heartily concur in these new provisions. 

Insufficient family farm credit, and farmers’ chronically adverse terms of trade 
have caused long-standing rural poverty, and we as a nation must face the needs 
of these people. You have heard expert testimony on this matter, and I shall not 
take up your time going over the various aspects of the problem. 

Those farm family members who desire to obtain part- or full-time off-farm 
jobs should be provided with job-finding assistance and vocational training 
facilities in an expanding full employment economy. Opportunities for employ- 
ment should be made available wherever possible to help these marginal rural 
areas so that our prosperity can be meaningfully shared. 

Under the provisions of this bill, current and prospective employment oppor- 
tunities in such areas would be determined first, and then the availability of man- 
power for supplemental employment. Machinery is provided to expedite these 
determinations. 

Poor land, larger and more highly mechanized farms, increasing competition, 
all these have gradually been undermining the livelihood of farmers. According 
to the 1954 census, presented by the Department of Agriculture, one-third of more 
of the commercial farmers in 458 counties in 24 States had sales of less than 
$1,200 that year. 

Uprooted rural Americans, like those in distressed industrial areas, are told 
that they have no alternative but to pack up and move on. This is a kind of 
fatalism which flies in the face of the American tradition. I think we can lick 
the problem by facing up to it. The Area Redevelopment Act provides us with the 
tools. A mass migration would sap this Nation of its productive strength and 
end in human tragedy at a huge social cost. 
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I am pleased that S. 964 specifically takes cognizance of our Indian communi- 
ties. Action must be taken to alleviate the joblessness now contributing to the 
deplorable conditions which exist in many Indian communities in many States, 
Work opportunities must be made available to these people. They are now 
more than willing contributors and producers in our national economy. All they 
would like is a chance. 

Section 8 of the bill provides for making loans to assist in financing the pur. 
chase or development of land for public facility use, and the construction, re 
habilitation, alteration, expansion, or improvement of public facilities within 
any redevelopment area if this help will provide more than a temporary allevia- 
tion of underemployment. Given sound Federal backing, I am confident that 
many States and local governments will move energetically to expand public 
works projects to help Indian communities now plagued by unemployment or 
seasonal occupations. 

I regret that more cognizance cannot be given to “seasonal operations” prob- 
lems in determining qualifications for “redevelopment areas” in terms of the 
present bill. I believe there are some instances of chronic unemployment which 
may not come under the 8 criteria set forth—12 percent for the preceding 1 year, 
8 percent for 15 months preceding the 18-month period, and 6 percent for 8 
months in each of 2 preceding years. 

I am thinking particularly of an area which does have chronic unemployment, 
but which sometimes has seasonal employment causing temporary improvement, 
The latter removes it from the categories set forth in “redevelopment areas.” 

Such an area might be the Duluth-Superior area, where the shipment of iron 
ore has its seasonal fluctuations and consequently results in variations in the level 
of employment. The Duluth area was considered “surplus labor region” from 
1951 until July of last year, according to the Department of Labor. Except for 
the seasonal layoff in winter, the employment picture in the area improved 
considerably. This may have been due to a temporary spurt, but undeniably 
this region still has it problems, and I would hope that legislation such as §. 
964 would help ease them. I know that this subcommittee is giving consideration 
to these seasonal operations areas. 

In conclusion let me simply say this: When industry moves out of an area 
or when for some other reason a section of the country becomes distressed, 
there is a resulting drop in the standard of living. From this unfortunate scal- 
ing down, health, education, crime rate, morality, family life, and community 
good are adversely affected. Are these not a nation’s concern? Are not con- 
ditions a drag upon our whole economy that diminishes prosperity for all of us? 

S. 964 is not a breadline handout. Rather it is designed to stimulate local 
initiative and assist those who want assistance. Under it a locally formed 
committee will make the determination of community needs based on prior 
surveys. This local committee, as you know, will prepare plans to attract new 
industries to the area and will enlist the support of local citizens and private 
and public lending agencies for financing construction of new plants. Without 
local support and encouragement, the Federal support would be worthless. This 
program demands and encourages local concern and participation. 

Let me urge that this bill be favorably reported. 


Senator Dove.as. I have a resolution from the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Minnesota approving S. 964, which will go in the 
record. 


(The resolution referred to follows :) 


STATE or MINNESOTA, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
. April 4, 1957. 
To the Secretary, UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I enclosed herewith a copy of Legislative Resolution 13, which was 
passed by the House of Representatives of Minnesota on the 3d day of April 1957. 
1957. 

Very truly yours, 
G. H. LEAnY, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representativea. 
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HovusE RESOLUTION No. 13 


A resolution requesting enactment of area development legislation now being 
considered in the Congress of the United States. 

Whereas a high and stable level of employment and prosperity is vital to the 
best interests of Minnesota and the United States; and 

Whereas many communities and areas in Minnesota need and want expanded 
development of their local resources to alleviate unemployment and uaderem- 
ployment to secure their fair share of our national income; and 


“ 


Whereas the area development bill, S. 964, now being considered by the Con- 
gress of the United States is written to provide for the elimination of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment and to obtain the policies and purposes set out above: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the house of representatives, That the Congress be requested to 
support and enact the area development bill, 8. 964; be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the house of representatives be instructed to 
transmit copies of the resolution to the chief officers of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Senator Dovarias. The next witness is Mr. Albert Whitehouse. 

Mr. Whitehouse, we are very glad to have you here. Go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT WHITEHOUSE, DIRECTOR, INDUSTRIAL 
UNION DEPARTMENT, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Wuirrnouse. My name is Albert Whitehouse. I am director 
of the industrial union department of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. This department is 
an arm of the AFL-CIO, operating under rules consistent with the 
purposes of the parent body to promote the interests of industrial 
unions. Seventy-six AFL-CIO unions are, in whole or part, affiliated 
with the department for a total membership in excess of 7,500,000. 

I would like to thank the members of this committee for their kind 
consideration of our views. 

The industrial unions of the AFL-CIO have a deep and abiding 
concern with the problem of distressed areas. Our unions are directlv 
affected by the unemployment that persists despite current general 
prosperity and which reflects itself most disastrously in the distressed 
areas. Iixistence of these areas adversely affects our ability to carry 
out our collective-bargaining functions. More seriously, however, they 
create among our industrial workers acute suffering and hardship not 
of their making and certainly not of their asking. 

The overall performance of the American economy has reached un- 
precedented heights. Gross national product reached the all-time 
high of $412.4 billion in 1956 and is running at an estimated annual 
rate of $427 billion for the first quarter of 1957. 

More Americans than ever before are working in our farms, fac- 
tories, and offices. The number in the total civilian labor force reached 
a record 67.5 million in 1956, a rise of 1.7 million or 2.6 percent over 
the preceding year. 

Not everyone, however, is sharing in this prosperity. The latest 
figures indicate that 2.9 million workers are currently jobless, despite 
a March rise in employment of nearly half a million. Even during our 

eatest prosperity, unemployment in America has consistently ranged 

tween the 2 million and 3 million mark. In the first 2 months of 
this year unemployment exceeded the latter figure. 

In March 1957, the United States Department of Labor listed 19 
major labor markets and 59 smaller labor markets as areas of sub- 
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stantial unemployment. An average of 9.3 percent of the total labor 
force in these 78 areas were unemployed, a figure double that for un- 
employment in the country as a whole. Over 10 percent of the pres- 
ently unemployed workers in the United States are in these areas, 

‘There is little doubt in my mind that we will continue to be plagued 
with such statistics as long as we fail to resolve this distressed area 
problem. 

Yet, even now, there are those who place innocent trust and abiding 
faith in an invisible hand, who still believe that the problem, if let 
alone, will resolve itself. Such faith must inevitably be shaken by an 
examination of the facts. 

Seven of the 19 major labor surplus areas have been continuously 
on the Department of Labor list since the current labor-market clas- 
sification system was introduced in July 1951—and that is 6 years. 
One has been continuously on the list since September 1951, 1 since 
November 1951, 4 since May 1952—or, in other words, 13 for 5 or more 
years, 1 since May 1953, and only 5 have been on the list for less 
than 3 years. 

The proponents of laissez faire would do well to reevaluate their 
position in the light of such facts. 

Whether a community is large or small, chronic unemployment is 
one of the worst horrors that could be inflicted upon it. I speak to you 
today as one who has seen in the recent past the results of chronic 
unemployment. I am, at the present time, also president of the Ken- 
tucky Industrial Union Council. and I am also director of district 
25 of the United Steelworkers of America which centers in the Greater 
Cincinnati area. 

My work has taken me into coal-mining towns of Kentucky and 
West Virginia. I have seen the deterioration that sets in after indus- 
trious men have been without work for idle months. I have seen what 
happens to the families of these men. I have seen what happens to 
the pride and to the spirit of these God-fearing Americans. I would 
not wish such a fate upon anyone. Hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
icans, who cannot understand why, are being condemned to mental and 
spiritual decay by the ugly dryrot of involuntary idleness. 

This problem cannot be seen in economic terms alone, although this 
appalling waste of human resources has already cost billions. ‘This is 
a social problem that will weaken the moral fiber of America unless 
intelligent action is taken to end it. It is, above all else, a problem 
of individual human beings who feel forgotten and unwanted In a 
land where so many have such great prosperity. 

Imagine, if you will, looking out your door upon the America of 
today and knowing that you have no real share in it. Imagine a world 
in which you must skimp upon the cheapest grades of food, or per- 
haps, exist upon public relief. Imagine the strains and stresses of 
family life and even contempt from your children. 

I have seen these things in today’s America. I have talked with 
jobless miners and with jobless textile workers. I know that these 
men and women want to become an accepted part of our national 
community and that they are willing to work hard to earn their keep. 
These citizens now look to their Government to help them to help 
themselves with measures that will provide gainful employment and 
the creation of wealth for all. 
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Aside from the social cost in terms of human suffering and depriva- 
tion, and the debilitating effects on morale, there is the waste of physi- 
cal facilities i in these depressed areas. Librar ies, parks, civic build- 
ings, private business property, and similar facilities are not fully 
utilized. They deteriorate from improper maintenance, and neglect 
in turn gives way to drabness and slum conditions. 

Reniatet Dovatas. And, Mr. Whitehouse, if these people leave and 
go elsewhere, homes wil) have to be built for them, schools will have 
to be built for their children ? 

Mr. Wuirrenouss. That is right. 

Senator Doveras. There will be some added strain upon the road 
systems and highways systems in the new places to which they go. 
Water and sewer systems will have to be extended. Additional 
ape will ultim: ately have to be built. So that there will be a 
duplication of social capital in the new areas to which they are going 
which will not be counted as a direct business expense but which will 
be a social expense, while these facilities lie idle in the communities 
which are being depleted of manpower? Is that not right? 

Mr. Wiiirenouse. You are very right, Senator. 

Senator Dovenas. Thank you. 

Mr. Wurrenousr. Unemployment in an area comes about through 
a variety of causes. An area may lack diversification. There are lit- 
erally hundreds of communities In America which depend upon 1 or 2 
companies as a source of income. And stringent economic conditions 
for such companies have devastating repercussions on the work force 
in these communities. 

Technological change and increased productivity can cause unem- 
ployment if not accompanied by increased demand. Evidence of this 
can be seen in the depressed mining areas of Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia and Illinois, or the textile communities of Lowell, 
Lawrence and other centers in New England. 

We cannot force consumers to buy more of a product as it is more 
efficiently produced. Nor do we want to interfere with the freedom of 
consumer choice when unemployment occurs as a result of a shift in 
demand. We cannot, nor would we want to, stop consumers from 
using gas instead of coal, or synthetic fibers instead of traditional 
fibers. But we can attempt to understand the causes of such change 
and meet the problems with constructive policies, policies that would 
offset unemployment and its adverse effects. 

There is still another cause of unemployment in some communities 
which merits attention. This is the problem of runaway plants. 

We stand in favor of the industrialization of communities not 
presently industrialized or not sufficiently industrialized. But no man 
in his right mind can call it progress when unemployment is simply 
shifted from one area to another by virtue of plant relocation. In- 
dustrialization of nonindustrial areas is a sound objective when the 
entire economy is benefited, when total imcome, employment and pro- 
duction are increased. But when cheap labor is the lure, when the 
burden of unemployment is shifted rather than alleviated, the total 
economy is not benefited. 

The answer to the problems of distressed communities, both large 
and small, cannot be mass migration of workers from them. Such 
migration would cause a new problem for every one it might solve. 
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It would bankrupt small business, cause problems of housing and 
schooling, and cause the unnecessary decay of modern cities. 

The unemployed miner of Kentucky or West Virginia, the textile 
worker of New England, or the Pennsylvania railway worker has 
definite skills and roots. He has a home which he cannot easily sell 
in an already distressed area. He fears that he cannot easily get 
work elsewhere, and he usually has no finances to move his family 
about. He lacks training and skills to become other than an unskilled 
worker in another locality. He fears also that he’may lose public. 
assistance grants or unemployment insurance by moving. Some other 
member of the family may have either full- or part-time employment, 
and this may serve as a major consideration in any decision of 
whether or not to move. 

There are few in public life who today, after years of experience 
with the problem of depressed areas, now deny its existence. There 
are some, however, who would deny the full substance of the problem. 
This group seeks to deny to the Federal Government its proper re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of its citizens. The answer supplied by 
the group for a problem of national proportions is total reliance upon 
local ait hey so-called operations “bootstrap.” 

The unions of the industrial union department of the AFL-CIO 
would be the last to deny the value of self-help or “bootstrap” opera- 
tions as one part of the answer. IUD unions and their locals have as- 
sisted in such programs and have cooperated in them. Our object has 
been, and it will continue to be, to get our people back to work in these 
areas at gainful employment paying a decent living wage. 

But experience has already proven that “bootstrap” is not the real 
answer. Local redevelopment schemes generally have failed to supply 
full and permanent employment for workers in distressed areas. Such 
programs have been diligently carried on in such communities as 
Lawrence and Scranton. Year after year, however, these areas have 
reported a serious labor surplus. 

The distressed area problem is no more local than is a flood disaster. 
Merely because flood suffering is localized, we do not deny Federal aid 
to flood victims. - Nor would we so restrict Red Cross aid. The prob- 
lem of human want affects all of us, and none of us can deny our 
responsibility. 

The magnitude and persistence of this problem is itself evidence that 
local efforts alone are inadequate. And it is indeed gratifying to see 
that chronic local unemployment is being recognized more and more 
as a national problem. 

Both major parties in 1956 included in their platforms a plank 
calling for a Federal program to assist economically distressed areas. 
In 1956 and 1957, President Eisenhower’s Economic Report pointed 
out that the problem is a matter for national as well as local action. 

Senator Doveras. After the earlier report had said it was a mat- 
ter for purely local action? That is, the President reversed himself 
on this subject. He had earlier said this was to be coped with 
primarily on a local scale. 

Mr. Wuarrenouse. That is right. 

The United States Senate espoused the national character of the 
problem by its 2 to 1 vote for S. 2663 last year. And the non- 
partisan National Planning Association stated recently in its policy 
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statement on depressed areas that “* * * chronic unemployment any- 
where in our economy is a matter of national concern.” 

We salute all efforts to secure Federal assistance in this area. We 
believe that pockets of unemployment in the economy can have a cumu- 
lative effect. A reduction of purchasing power through unemploy- 
ment in one area must eventually reduce the demand for the goods and 
services of another area. The unemployment and underemployment 
of human and natural resources not only affects the specific communi- 
ties in which it exists, but also decreases the income and production 
of the Nation as a whole. And the income and production lost in 
the present cannot be made up in the future. 

We believe that a comprehensive program encompassing Federal 
loans and public-work grants is mandatory. But these alone are in- 
sufficient. A coordinating center is required to insure effective plan- 
ning and integration. Technical assistance is needed to assist local- 
ities to evaluate resources and potentialities. Worker retraining for 
new industry is essential to successful rehabilitation. Measures must 
be provided to prevent mass migration of runaway shops to distressed 
areas because of financial or tax aid, since such migration will inevita- 
bly cause more problems than will be solved. Government purchas- 
ing power cannot be overlooked since the effective utilization of Gov- 
ernment procurement can do much toward revitalization of the 
distressed areas. 

The need, then, is an integrated and broadly conceived program hav- 
ing central coordination and able to pull together ..e many diversified 
parts. This, it would seem to us, means the establishment of a Fed- 
eral agency designed to cope successfully with this many-sided prob- 
lem. Such an agency should be charged with the responsibility of 
coordinating existing types of aid to business, State and local 
governments and to individuals in need, as well as the overall adminis- 
tration of other aspect of the program. 

A comprehensive program of Federal aid and assistance to de- 
pressed areas would not violate precedent already established in Amer- 
ican life. The Government has made loans to private shipping com- 
panies. For 20 years loans were made to businessmen through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and, since 1954, to a limited ex- 
tent through the Small Business Administration. Public-works aid 
through the Federal Government has long been considered a proper 
function. And many of our Federal agencies have given advice and 
technical assistance to various groups in our society. 

Congress committed itself to an attack on just such a problem as 
exists in depressed areas today through its adoption of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. This act gave the Federal Government the respon- 
sibility for utilizing its resources to insure maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power in the United States. 

Two bills have been introduced in the 85th Congress. The view of 
the administration is contained in S. 1483. The second bill, intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Paul Douglas of Tllinois, is contained 
nS. 964. 

After studv of both bills, we believe that the Douglas bill—S. 964— 
more fully meets the standards and objectives consistent with the in- 
terests of the Nation and the distressed areas and, therefore, consistent 
with the interests of our members as well. 
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The administration bill, we believe, fails to measure up to the stand- 
ards necessary for ridding our Nation of the cancerous growth of 
chronic local unemployment. 

We consider the proposals of the administration, as contained in 
S. 1433, a beginning toward solution of the problem. However, we 
consider these proposals inadequate and insufficient. The view of the 
industrial union department is consistent with the view of the AFL- 
CLO, which has already been presented to this committee by AFL-CIO 
Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler. We view the proposals contained in 
the Douglas bill to be a considerably more effective and practical pro- 
gram for elimination of distressed areas. 

The administration bill would place the depressed area program 
within the Department of Commerce. We are emphatically opposed 
to this proposal because the Commerce Department is only one of 
several departments and agencies having concern with the problem. 
Further, the very functions of the Commerce Department tend to 
incline it to a business viewpoint. An unbiased and constructive ad- 
ministration of the law, it would honestly appear to us, would require 
an independent agency as proposed in the Douglas bill. 

Senator Doucetas. You are not asking that it be placed in the De- 
partment of Labor? That is, the Al©L—CIO is not asking that this 
agency be placed in the Department of Labor ¢ 

Mr. Wutrenousr. No; we are asking for an independent agency. 

Senator Doucias. Independent agency? But you say that it should 
not be in the Department of Commerce ¢ 

Mr. Wutrenovuse. That is right. 

Senator Dovuetas. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrenouse. Neither should it be in the Department of Labor— 
for the same reasons. 

Senator Dove.as. That is right. 

Mr. Warrenovuse. That we could not talk out of both sides of our 
mouth, Senator. 

Senator Doveras. That is right. 

Mr. Wutrenouse. S. 1433 would authorize only $50 million in Fed- 
eral loans to assist in bringing new enterprise into distressed areas. 
This is woefully inadequate when the magnitude of the problem is 
considered. The $200 million provided by the Douglas bill for in- 
dustrial and rural redevelopment is much more realistic. 

In the administration bill, Federal loans are limited to 35 percent 
of the cost of buildings alone. The Douglas bill provides loans up 
to 75 percent of the total cost of projects. 

Any comprehensive program requires the inclusion of public works 
construction, such as waterworks, roads, and sewerage facilities essen- 
tial to industrial development. S. 1433 provides no special authoriza- 
tion on this matter. S. 964 would provide $125 million in Federal 
loans and grants for these purposes. We urge inclusion of this latter 
proposal in any final legislation. 

The gearing of Federal procurement policies to the elimination of 
unemployment in distressed areas makes good sense from both a social 
and economic point of view. The Federal Government is today 4 
major customer for the goods and services produced by our people. 
The potentialities of Federal procurement, therefore, cannot be ignored 
in the establishment of national social policies. We are disappointed 
that the administration bill does not provide for utilization of Federal 
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procurement possibilities. We urge inclusion, therefore, of the Doug- 


las bill proposals for alleviation of unemployment in distressed areas 
through effective use of Federal procurement. 

S. 964 expresses its support for retraining of the unemployed in dis- 
tressed areas to fit them for new jobs. U nless this is done, large areas 
of dislocation will continue to exist despite other aspects of the prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, the administration bill fails to authorize finan- 
cial support for the unemployed during retraining periods. The 
Douglas bill merits our support in this respect since 1t would provide 
Federal aid through supplemental unemployment compensation pay- 
ments to trainees. Only through such a retraining program can older 
workers, who are major sufferers, qualify themselves for new jobs re- 
sulting from the program. It is our hope that this feature will be 
included in legislation adopted by the Congress. 

This bill, S. 964, which we support, will lend a helping hand to de- 
pressed areas. The bill would require the Federal Government to put 
up the sum of $325 million. An expenditure of this size will create 
wealth well in excess of that sum. Hundreds of thousands of workers 
in depressed areas alone will have an expanded purchasing power, 
once productive industrial sites would be in use again, and new and 
useful enterprise would be created where it never existed before. 

The Federal Government will in no sense be a loser. Much of its 
loans and grants will be returned to the public coffers through in- 
creased tax receipts from expanded purchasing power and employ- 
ment. New industry generated by Federal assistance will result in en- 
larged public receipts. And the overall wealth from increased invest- 
ment will directly and indirectly find its way to the public vaults. 

Senator Dove tas. If we had a capital budget for the operations of 
the Federal Government and segregated the investments of the Fed- 
eral Government in equipment and physically productive resources 
and differentiated them from current expenditures for goods and 
services, this would become very clear, would it not? 

Mr. Wutrenousr. Yes, sir. Yes, it would. 

Senator Dovenas. In other words, if the Government followed the 
budgeting practices of private business corporations which do not in- 
clude in their current operating expenses their investment in fixed 
capital, it would be clear that this would be a productive use of funds? 

Mr. Wuirenovse. That is right. 

Senator Doveras. No business enterprise expects to pay for its 
capital investments out of its current receipts. It tries to get a sur- 
plus on its current operations, but they are perfectly willing to float 
bonds to finance fixed investment. 

Mr. Wuirenouse. That is right. It would be an investment in 
expanded business of the United States. 

Senator Dovueias. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrenovuse. We feel it would pay good dividends on the in- 
vestment. 

We are not suggesting that the Federal Government become a busi- 
hess partner in American enterprise, nor that it become a charitable 
institution. Rather, our objective, in the words of Secretary-Treas- 
urer Schnitzler, is to “help people help themselves.” In other words, 
to get off of the relief rolls onto the tax rolls. 

91201—57—pt. 156 
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In closing, we wish to emphasize that our objectives are consistent 
with the general interests of all Americans—the right to a job, the 
right to an income, the right to an equal opportunity to share in the 
wealth and abundance of this great country. 

And here I want to add that I feel that this would be of tremendous 
value in our fight with the ideologies behind the Iron Curtain. They 
are watching this. One of the greatest weapons at their command is 
this one-third of our families—over 30 million of them—that are 
earning a substandard living. And this is the greatest pockets of it. 
This is a demonstration of our democracy on trial in the eyes of the 
world, it seems to me, and will be of great value in our never-ending 
and fierce fight with that totalitarian ideology. : 

Both political parties are pledged to eliminate our distressed areas, 
The industrial union department joins with the AFL-CIO in urging 
maximum bipartisanship in working out a program that will accom- 
plish this goal. We are confident that this committee has a full and 
sympathetic understanding of the need, and we are sure, therefore, 
that an effective bill will be reported out as a result of the committee's 
deliberations. 

Senator Dovaras. Thank you very much, Mr. Whitehouse. 

The next witness is Mr. Richard Shipman, assistant coordinator of 
legislative services for the National Farmers Union. 

Mr. Shipman, we are glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD SHIPMAN, ASSISTANT COORDINATOR OF 
LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Sareman. Thank you, Senator. 

I might say, Senator, that Mr. John Baker presented material on 
our general views on the rural areas, but we thought the Indian prob- 
lem serious enough to present this supplemental material. 

Senator Doveras. I note you have some personal testimony and per- 
sonal interest in this subject. 

Mr. Surpman. Yes. My name is Richard Shipman, and I am assist- 
ant coordinator of legislative services for National Farmers Union. 
I appear here today as representative of Mr. James G. Patton, presi- 
dent of National Farmers Union, but also as a private citizen and 
friend of the Indian people, in support of S. 964. 

For more than 20 years I was a rancher in Montana. My father 
and grandfather homesteaded in Indian country in 1882, in what was 
then Montana Territory. 

Senator Dovenas. That was a very primitive community at that 
time. 

Mr. SuipmMan. Yes. 

Senator Douenas. Is this eastern Montana or western Montana? 

Mr. Surpman. No, it was right in central Montana that my family 
settled. 

Senator Dovcias. What position in relation to the mountains? 

Mr. SureMan. Just east of the mountains. 

Senator Douceias. East of the mountains? 

Mr. Sureman. Yes, near Lewistown. 

Since that time, we have watched the Indian people pass from | 
proud, self-reliant and independent race into a poverty-stricken mass 
of humanity, wandering somewhere between two civilizations. 
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The Indian’s original economic way of life is no longer possible, 
and they have not been able to accommodate themselves to the white 
man’s rapidly changing and highly competitive way. In spite of Fed- 
eral trusteeship, Indian resources of land have continued to shrink, 
while the population continued to grow. 

The outcome has been that some now sit in tragic poverty on a small 
remnant of the broad land they could once proudly call their own; 
others seek their fortune as fnigrant workers leaving when spring 
comes to pick rocks, or put up hay, or pick fruit—returning to the 
reservations when snow flies to eke out the winter months without any 
steady income, but subsisting on small welfare checks and tribal allow- 
ances. 

Although my experience and observations have been mostly in Mon- 
tana, I believe the depressed and backward condition which prevails 
there is in general the same in nearly all the Indian country. 

Although many of the reasons for the Indian’s predicament can be 
traced to the obvious difficulties of integration, other, perhaps more 
important, factors reniain obscured and known only to the deep stu- 
dents of social and economic history of each tribe. But it can be truth- 
fully said that Indians find themselves in their terrible plight largely 
because of the mistakes of white men. 

A number of factors have served to focus public interest and public 
indignation on the matter. The ill-advised and untimely drive in 
1954 for termination of Federal jurisdiction over certain Indian reser- 
vations, the hurried and ill-considered passage of Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108 ——— 

Senator Dougias. Mr. Shipman, in this connection, I had the legis- 
lative history of Concurrent Resolution 108 looked up yesterday after 
this question was raised. I find it passed the Senate on the Consent 
Calendar without debate, that there was only nominal debate on the 
floor of the House, in which I think only two people participated, and, 
in general, it gives the impression of having gone through without 
any real consideration of it by the body of the House or the Senate. 

Mr. Sureman. That was our feeling—that it was hurried through 
in the closing hours of the session when maybe a good many had left. 

And also the juggling and shifting of responsibilities for health, 
education and welfare services for Indians have all produced wide 
publicity. Prior to that time the story of deprivation, aimless wan- 
derings and precarious existence was known only to the few and played 
down or ignored by many Indian Bureau officials. 

I would like to say at this point that Senators Murray and Mans- 
field and Congressman Metcalf and LeRoy Anderson have all done a 
great deal to help find solution to the problem, and I applaud their 
efforts. 

Because of National Farmers Union’s deep concern for the whole of 
rural America, and because we have Indian members in many States, 
the 1956 biennial convention passed the following resolution: 

We oppose revocation of Federal commitments and moral obligations entered 
into by solemn treaty between the United States Government and the various 
Indian tribes, including programs of health, welfare, and education which the in- 
dividual States should not be asked to finance. We continue to support In- 
dians’ right to preserve tribal culture and civilization from enforced assimilation. 

I would like to submit for the record an article by Gretchen Bill- 
ings, published in August 1956, by the People’s Voice, a Montana 
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weekly, entitled “American Indian Being Pushed Further Into Never- 
Never Land.” 

Senator Doveras. That will be done. 

Mr. Sureman. Thank you. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


AMERICAN INDIAN BEING PUSHED FARTHER INTO NEVER-NEVER LAND 


(By Gretchen Billings) 


At the doorstep of one of Montana’s largest cities is a permanent fringe area 
settled by Indian people, some with family traditions leading back five genera- 
tions to the shores of the Great Lakes. However, the colorful traditions of their 
ancestors that inspired beautiful stories and lovely melodies have long since 
become stories of frustration, sickness, starvation, and misery, and the mournful 
tune that would accompany a saga of their life today would be sad, indeed, 

For 20 years Hill 57, 5 miles from the city center of Great Falls, has been 
inhabited by a partially mobile group of Indians. The population ranges as 
high in number as 3875 people (sometimes more, depending on the season and 
economic condition on reservations and in other parts of the State). 

It probably matters little to the still depressed population on Hill 57 that 
today they are making history, but to their children events of today could have 
a terrific impact if the United States Congress and the people of the Nation 
listen to their story and determine to do something about it. 

In 1954, Richard Shipman, then vice president of the Montana Farmers Union, 
brought to the attention of the Congress and the Nation the conditions of 
Indians living off the reservation by presenting data available about Hill 57, 
Since that time there has been no letup on efforts to do something about the 
situation. 

Under the guidance of Sister Providencia, FCSP, College of Great Falls, her 
sociology department has carried on a research program that has reached deep 
into the Bureau of Indian Affairs, has commanded the respectful attention of 
Montana’s Senators, Murray and Mansfield, and Congressman Metcalf and has 
been read across the Nation through the Congressional Record. 

Pressures, created through efforts of the present administration in Washing- 
ton to eliminate the reservation status of Indians everywhere in the Nation 
accentuated what has been, for many years a “shadow on the national con- 
Science.” A good look was taken at the conditions of the Indian on and off the 
reservation. 

The most significant fact coming out of the surveys and materials presented 
to Congress and through the press of the Nation is, probably, that the Indian 
who has not been able to make a go of it on the reservation finds himself even 
less prepared to cope with conditions off the reservation, and therefore the 
problem must be considered as a group—from a “total approach.” 

Events of the past 2 years have created an awareness that can no longer be 
ignored of the problem that has to be met on the county, State, and national level. 

Bearing in mind that Hill 57 in Great Falls pictures a local situation, but this 
same situation exists many places in this country where Indians move from 
the reservation to try and make a living, let us take a look at the enormity of the 
problem. (I saw the same conditions at Rapid City, S. Dak., last year.) 

There is little employment for the Indian on his reservation, some poor—some 
rich in natural resources, so propaganda mills work day and night at the Federal 
agency level trying to get him to move from his land to find work. He is con- 
stantly told to go out and look for a job. 

In his search for work he starts out penniless. He pulls his family, with their 
little tots, through the “jungles” and “skid rows” of our cities, they sleep in parks 
and the children sit on street curbs and eat potato chips while the father looks for 
work. 

Sister Providencia writes to Senator Mansfield, “Indians are highly suggestible : 
they are proud, they get hungry like everyone else. When agency people on the 
reservation say, ‘get off relief and get outside to work,’ they go, most of them these 
days. Too many are not finding work. Too many of them have large families 
with them and they do not seek agency aid * * *” 

When they find some work they can do (usually low paying and menial) they 
may move to Hill 57, where, imagine if you can: 
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A group of people comprising 1 percent of a city’s population, but making up 
10 percent of the welfare caseload and 25 percent of the medical load. 

A group of people living in a social climate marked by fear, suspicion and 
hostility. 

A home where there is nearly a total lack of normal material goods necessary to 
live. 

A community where the death rate is inconscienceable with the national aver- 
age. 

A community where more than 3800 people get their only water from one red- 
handled pump in the village. 

A home so cold it is a tossup whether you freeze or starve to death first. 

A mother and father salvaging food from the city dump to keep their family 
from starving. 

On Hill 57 the county rule at present is general assistance from November 
to April (for all able-bodied workers regardless of race) but the Indian budget 
is three-fourths the ordinary non-Indian budget. 

With improvements in his status the Indian is interested in better conditions. 
Even in the fringe area in Great Falls there are two social strata. Three miles 
around the Hill is the area called Mount Royal where some of the homes have 
running water and the homes are better equipped to withstand the ravages of 
weather. 

When relief from the county ends at the beginning of April what does the 
Indian do? 

In Great Falls during May of this year a group of people loaned a number of 
them money to join the laborers union so they could get on construction jobs 
in the area. But the next almost impossible situation is transportation to and 
from the job. Hill 57 is 5 miles from the city center without bus connections. If 
he manages to earn enough to buy an old car it is generally in such condition 
it runs only a short time and then must be repaired or let set. The number of 
old cars overturned or not running, surrounding the community attests to the 
futility of their attempts to provide themselves transportation. 

Indians prefer agriculural work, however, and also find that kind of employ- 
ment easier to get when they can go where it is. 

Even with his best summer efforts, he goes into another winter with little or 
nothing, so the viscious circle starts again—cold, hunger, sickness. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has worked for about 4 years on the relocation 
program, which sends the Indian and his family with more guidance and assist- 
ance, great distances to rehabilitate himself. Of that program, louglas McKay, 
when he was Secretary of the Interior said, “* * * the relocation program of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs is purely voluntary, and Indians are assisted finan- 
cially to move to a new location and to obtain housing and to make other adjust- 
ments during their initial period in a new community. These communities would 
not agree that the Indians who have moved under the plans of the Bureau have 
created a financial burden. There has not been a single complaint on this score 
from the communities.” 

In a series of articles in Harper’s magazine, however, we find this, “For every 
success story there are a hundred failures. For every former trapper-farmer 
now adjusted to assembly-line work and city life, there are 99 adrift in a new and 
hostile environment * * *” Of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the articles com- 
ment, ‘“‘The salesmanship rates an A plus, but what about the product?” 

The relocation program has caused hundreds of Indians to leave the reservation 
without the benefits of the program—on their own—but above and beyond that, 
has it, like so many other programs that were supposed to benefit the Indian, 
been an attempt to accomplish too much with too little money? 

Large amounts of money are spent on Indian health which is serious wher- 
ever he lives. This is borne out by figures presented by Dr. G. D. Carlyle Thomp- 
son, executive officer of the State board of health. Dr. Thompson says Montana’s 
7 Indian reservations are located in 8 Montana counties and though the Indian 
comprises 17 percent of the population, he causes 91 percent of the health 
problem. 


Dr. Paul R. Ensign, director of the State board of health division of disease 


| control, said Montana’s Indian population has “10 to 13 times the amount of 


tuberculosis that exists in the general population.” 

At a recent Montana Health Planning Council meeting it was pointed out that 
poor and crowded houses are one of the major problems on the Blackfeet Reser- 
vation. As a result, trachoma, tuberculosis, and other contagious diseases rage. 
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Also it was brought out that tuberculosis beds at the State hospital at Galen do. 
little good if something is not done to prevent the spread of the disease in the 
home. 

Recently the Public Health Services took over Indian health from the Bureay 
of Indian Affairs. The PHS has already received a 35 percent increase in ap- 
propriation from the Congress to carry on this work and eventually expects a 
116 percent increase. The PHS is making contracts for Indian medical care 
with doctors and hospitals in an attempt to give Indiancs a free choice in the 
matter of where they go for medical care. Contracts are based on a standard 
fee schedule. This new program is more costly, but at the same time the Indians 
will receive better medical care. Eligibility for this care is being stretched to 
try and cope with the mobile life of Indians trying to establish themselves away 
from the reservation. 

Physical health care, alone, is not enough. The Indian dependency becomes 
a mental illness. His mental illness drives him to drink. It increases his fear 
and suspicion. His mental condition is not only caused by his illness, but it is 
caused by his never-ending depressed condition—never any job security—never 
enough food—never a decent place to live—never acceptance—never enough 
clothes to wear—never quite warm enough in winter—never—never—never. And 
the pressures, continually nagging at him. Pressures to leave the reservation, 
and the only life he can understand in any measure—pressures to stay in sur- 
roundings he knows, on his underdeveloped piece of land, near his tribal as- 
sociations. 

We can spend millions on treating immediate health problems, but with what 
results if the patient is to go back to the same conditions that cause them— 
poor housing, poor food, unsanitary conditions. 

Again we quote from Douglas McKay, when he was Secretary of Interior. 
He wrote Senator Mansfield in February of this year: “If the Federal Govern- 
ment were to assume responsibility, as you suggest it should, for all indigent 
Indians regardless of tribal affiliation or location, the appropriations to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs would need to be increased many millions of dollars 
in the community field alone. The administrative staff in Washington would 
need to be augmented, and a staff would need to be provided in nearly every 
State.” 

Under present programs we have not decreased the problem and observers in 
Great Falls contend that we have increased them enormously during the past 
2 years with “freedoms” gone beserk—mutiplying the alcoholics and winos a 
hundredfold on the streets of the city, developing new hazards for the normal 
transition processes of educated and equipped young Indians who will come 
down from the reservations, by piling the Indians from Hill 57 into apart- 
ment houses and cheap hotels through a “dispersal” theory, in a manner that 
will close more residential opportunities for Indians. The forcing into union 
jobs for which they are not equipped in skills or psychological readiness will 
close employment opportunities. The crowding and frustration resulting from 
the off-reservation push is blighting the hopes of the promising young families. 
There is such a thing as drowning the hopes of a future on the land of one’s 
ancestors, for a dead-end on First Avenue South. 

We are to the point right now in Montana of a disaster level of help for the 
Indians off the reservation. This will be costly, as Mr. McKay says, but the 
State or the counties inevitably will have to assume the cost if the Federal Gov- 
ernment refuses to control either the cause or the cure. One thing practical we 
can do—support Senator Mansfield in his present effort to marshall the facts 
and face up to the overlapping and/or inadequacies of the welfare picture. 

We can stir up our factfinding agencies such as other colleges and organiza- 
tions of the State. We can learn more from the College of Great Falls about 
Sister Providencia’s “total approach.” She says, “I do not know the answer to 
Hill 57. The college is only a facts factory and not a prescription department. 

I do know that we have enough facts to prove that the Hill 457’s throughout the 
State pose a special problem, and not one as the Interior Department contends ‘as 
other ethnic groups.’ The facts tell us that the answer will have to encompass 
the reservation, its population potential, its history, the depth of the defeatism, 
the promise of its resources, the pressure-resistance level of its people’s spirit, 
the direction of its migration tendencies. In other words, Where are the city 
cousins? The total approach means reckoning with the Indian as he is, with his 
stock of attitudes at the present moment, with his very real virtues of endur- 
ance, sharing and hospitality, ingenuity, knowledge of men and group-centered 
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aptitudes, his not inconsiderable intelligence. There are wonderful people on 
Hill 57; there are some mighty fine established Indian families in town. We 
must find out why the larger percentage does not know how to care for the chil- 
dren, take them to church, send them to school. The total approach will reckon 
with the whole person, his family and his cousins, near and far. It will recog- 
nize the futility of one’s community’s efforts to do something about its Hill 57 
while there is one broken-down old car on another Hill 57 somewhere in the State 
capable of bridging the distance between the two.” 

Sister suggests, however, that the first practical step may be an experiment 
within a limited area with increased professional help seeking to understand 
and assist a few families. She says, “We have in this country, the professional 
people who know what to do about excessive and long-standing dependency (al- 
though it is well to bear in mind that two generations on the Hill have not known 
Federal agent supervision), about manic-depressive states, about anomy. Let’s 
get them to work on the Hill personality.” 

A program of dispersal but drives the Indians to huddle together and paralyzes 
all their efforts to think or work their way out of the problems. Eminent au- 
thorities say, “Take off the pressure to assimilate.”’ 

The Association on American Indian Affairs suggests an American point 4 pro- 
gram. They point out that “The American point 4 program, as it has been applied 
successfully in underdeveloped areas of the world, reveals tested techniques 
whereby American Indian communities may be so developed.” 

Any such program they say would be a self-help program, since technical guid- 
ance and financial assistance would be made available to the Indian communities 
but the request for it would have to come from the communities themselves after 
they had worked out plans in terms of their own needs. 

Indian leaders offer their cooperation with the Bureau of Indian Affairs on 
programs beneficial to Indians. 

A local Montana Indian tribal leader, Cliff MeKay of the Blackfeet Council, 
has said their biggest trouble is to get behind the “carbon curtain” of the Bureau. 

Oliver LaFarge, noted author and president of the Association on American 
Indian Affairs says, as do most people working in the field of Indian affairs, 
“* * * we must believe in one basic principle * * * that the Indians themselves 
must be satisfied, that in this democracy, we don’t do things to people, we don’t 
do things for people, we do things with people.” 

Perhaps the most encouraging indication of the coming recognition that the 
Hill 57’s and the reservation are one—that only a total approach at the Federal 
level can provide the authoritative, the historical answer to this newly created 
problem is the latest effort from Montana’s senior Senator, James E. Murray, 
chairman of Interior and Insular Affairs, who presented the following resolution 
to that committee July 6 of this year: 

Whereas it is the understanding of Congress that its responsibility in the 
American Indian problem cannot be fulfilled by the dispersal of Indian com- 
munities, but by the continuous development of their human and economic poten- 
tial: and 

Whereas it is recognized that Indian communities cannot be considered to 
have reached the American level of well-being until the principles of consent 
of the governed, self-determination, and local self-government are operative, 
nor until Indian opportunities in economy, education and health are measurably 
equal to those of their fellow citizens ; and 

Whereas the American “point 4 program,” as it has been applied successfully 
in under-developed areas of the world, reveals tested techniques whereby Amer- 
ican Indian communities may be so developed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs shall be, by definition, an agency to assist American 
Indian communities to reach the level of well-being enjoyed by other communities 
in the United States, and the governing program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
shall be an American Indian point 4 program. 

It is declared to be the sense of Congress that this program shall be offered 
to the American Indian communities without exacting termination of Federal 
protection of Indian property or of any other Indian rights as its price; that 
Indian culture and identity shall not be restricted or destroyed; that technical 
guidance and financial assistance shall be made available: that the request for 
assistance shall come from the Indians themselves after each Indian group 
has studied itself in terms of its own needs; that an impartial effort shall be 
made to deal with the development of natural resources to the maximum capac- 
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ity, to develop the full capabilities of industrial and agricultural production, of 
improvements in housing, nutrition, clothing, sanitation, and health, and of 
the resettlement on their initiative of individuals and families in other areas; 
that technical assistance shall be given to long term general, vocational, techni- 
cal, and professional education to enable American Indians to share fully in 
our total American society and to contribute to it; and that older, revered 
values shall be respected and used as new forms of living are introduced. 

It is further declared to be the sense of Congress that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall review all programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in order to 
develop its activities to further an American Indian point 4 program, and that 
he shall report to Congress at the earliest possible date his recommendation 
for such legislation as may be necessary to accomplish the purpose of this resolu- 
tion. 

Finally, it is declared to be the sense of Congress that Federal protection and 
services shall be made for any tribe, band, or group only when such unit shall 
have adopted a plan for its organization and operation under State law, and 
such plan shall have been approved by the appropriate State and the Secretary 
of Interior prior to its submission to the Congress. 

Mr. Sureman. I would like to summarize her article here in a letter 
which I received from her recently. Mrs. Billings is a very sensitive 
and fine person who has observed widely and studied rather deeply 
into Indian matters in Montana. She accompanied me and a good 
many other people on a caravan which studied the Fort Peck Reserva- 
tion. I had this letter from her recently, and I think that I would 
like to read it to you, Senator, because it points ms some things. 

Senator Doua.ias. Very olad to have you do it, 

Mr. Sureman. It is written to me personally. 

DreaR Dick: I understand hearings are being held on the Area Development 
Act, and in particular I am interested in this legislation as it pertains to Indian 
reservations with its attendant economic and humanitarian implications. 

Il worry a great deal about the increasing indigency among certain segments 
of our Indian population—the worse their standard of living the larger the 
families—the proportionately large Indian population among girls at the State 
vocational school—and in Great Falls they comprise 1 percent of the population 
but make up 10 percent of the welfare caseload and medical load is 25 percent. 

It terrifies me when I think about the problem and recall some of the pitiable 
conditions I have found on and off the reservations while getting stories to 
present this problem to the people of Montana. 

I am enclosing some material you may find of interest which includes one 
story on Hill 57 outside Great Falls, a condition familiar to you—and a picture 
or two taken by the group that toured the Fort Peck Reservation. 

These are the pictures which she refers to, Senator. You might 
be interested in seeing some of these. 

Senator Dovetas. Yes, I would. 

Mr. Sutpman. It shows some of the Indian people who have lost out 
on the reservation and who live around the dumps of Havre and 
other cities of Montana. 

Now, I think this constitutes a special problem. It did not seem 
to me in the hearings yesterday that it came out quite clearly that 
there is a jurisdictional war going on, that a lot of these people who 
have lost out on the reservation and there is no longer a place for 
them there will not be owned by anybody as far as ‘welfare is con- 
cerned and that the Federal Government does not give them—vwill 
not accept them—and that the counties and the States will not accept 
them. 

Senator Dovueias. Would you explain that now ? 

Mr. Surpman. Well, I cannot say that I can explain fully all the 
rules and regulations. : 

Senator Doveras. Are these people who have left the reservations‘ 
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Mr. Suipman. Yes. 

Senator Doverias. Who have not acquired residence eligibility in 
the counties where they live ? 

Mr. Sureman. If they are Indians, the counties consider them wards 
of the Federal Government. But because of certain regulations and 
rulings within the Indian Bureau, they say they are no longer eligible 
to be Indians, so—— 

Senator Doverias. You mean the Indian Bureau will give aid only 
if they are on the reservations ? 

Mr. Sureman. On tribal rolls. 

Senator Dovetas. On tribal rolls? Can you be on a tribal roll and 
not on a reservation ? 

Mr. SurpMan. Pardon? 

Senator Douaias. Can you be on a tribal roll but not on a reserva- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Sureman. Yes, I believe so, but I believe you have to be on the 
reservation in order to ge that relief. Iam not sure. But I do know, 
Senator, that there are hundreds of these people dependent almost en- 
tirely upon private charities. 

Now the Sisters of Providence of Great Falls, who were among 
some of the ones instrumental, along with the professional women, in 
sending the young woman from Hill 57 whom you heard yesterday 
down here—I realize with the shortness of time you were not able to 
question her very thoroughly, but she could tell you a pitiful story of 
the conditions and of the people who just cannot get on welfare rolls 
anywhere and for that reason practically just starve there on Hill 57 
and Mount Royal. 

Senator Dovetas. We have Dr. Shaw here who is Chief of the In- 
dian Health Division of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Perhaps we could go into some of these questions of juris- 
diction with him. 

Mr. Sripman. Well, I will continue with her letter now then. Sena- 
tor,if itisallright. She says: 

Where does a person start when trying to get at the root of this most difficult 
situation ? 

It goes back so many years. The accumulation of wrongs has produced some 
almost impossible results. One of the greatest is the mental and physical dam- 
age. 

* see, I have a philosophy about there being a “norm,” above which a person 
gets and they will fight like mad to retain what they have, but below which, the 
great human desire for betterment is wrung out—hope and initiative are crushed 
beyond repair by stopgap methods. 

There are dozens of problems faced by the Indian people, I understand that, 
but what good to argue about a treaty when children are hungry, and frustrated, 
inhibited parents drink themselves to insensibility ? 

Law enforcement and who has jurisdiction is important but there will be no 
cure to the problem till the people involved have some reason to become better 
citizens. 

Health services are imperative, but even if we never had to consort with our 
conscience, it is a terrific cost to cure or allay a disease only to send the patient 
back to the same conditions to “do it again,” 

Reservation status or nonreservation status can be argued till kingdom come 
but nothing can change the fact they are still Indians and their needs are the 
same no matter where they are. 

Relocation may be a desirable goal, but few people concede it has been success- 
ful. It only spreads the basic problem to areas where the Indian might lose his 


ameaty as a race and area problem and leaves him with the same basic insuffi- 
ciencies. 
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Now here is the point I wish to make from her letter though: 


Were we to develop the reservations and provide the things other citizens of 
the country expect as necessary for a full and decent life, many of the things 
we spend disproportionate time and money on at the present in fringe activities 
would take care of themselves. 

But any development program should surely include all Indians. 

When the white man settled this country we shoved the Indian around, ex- 
pecting him to respond to the “rugged individualism” that characterized frontier 
people. 

Whether it was right or wrong that a tribal people did not respond is not the 
point—they did not, and from our lofty perch of self-sufficiency, inbred in us 
over the centuries, we cared little except to keep them out of our hair, so we 
shunted them onto reservations where to all intewts and purposes we have left 
them and given them attention only long enough to shove a little here and there 
when their problems intruded on our well-being. 

The Indian refused to “fade away.” His race has increased. His problems 
have become greater. They are as much our problem now as they ever were. 

I feel, Dick, that any approach to the situation must begin with the individual, 
and it must be all inclusive. 

It must begin where it will reach deep into the heart of the man and inspire 
him to want to do more and better. 

As Christians we surely must know this begins with the man and his family. 

If we must regroup these people for a time on the reservation for training 
for the life we expect of them, it seems an obligation—long delayed—we should 
not try to figure ways to avoid, but rather anticipate with pleasure, for once 
trained, once given a chance at living, once given a chance for a future, they 
cannot but go forward, eventually to assimilate, for it could not be otherwise, 
into the blood stream of the country to be useful self-respecting citizens. 

If this sort of program could be incorporated in the Area Development Act I 
think it would be wonderful, but whether it is done in this act or not, Dick, 
it must be done, somehow, some time. 

I feel the Indian situation should be handled as a separate and individual prob- 
lem. They need much more attention than most Americans who might be tem- 
porarily economically distressed, if we truly seek their well-being and if we 
truly care to meet the moral obligation that surely must hang heavily on the 
conscience of the Nation. We have made a very special problem of our Indian 
population—it should be met in a very special way for the greatest benefit to 
the greatest number. 

Many would respond to the mere presence of opportunity to gain some security 
for the future by way of work, many will need more. 

If we could claw deep into the hearts of the people who act for us in the 
United States Congress I am sure they would hesitate only long enough to be 
sure the situation was met fully. 

Sincerely, 
GRETCHEN G. BILLINGS. 


I think that summarizes, Senator, the way she feels and the way 
a great many people feel who are close to the Indian problem. 

Now, also, Senator, I would like to present a statement to be in- 
serted in the record by Leonard Kenfield, president of Montana Farm- 
ers Union. I would like, however, to read it, because I think it points 
up a few things. However, I will hold that until later. 

This growing public interest in Montana in Indiana affairs has 
resulted in a number of institutes at the State university, as well as 
trips to the reservations by educators, specialists in the field of wel- 
fare and medicine, representatives of labor and farm organizations, 
newspaper people, business and professional women’s clubs, and 
church groups, to study firsthand the conditions which exist there. 

At the Institute on Indian Affairs held at Montana State Univer- 
sity in April 1954, the human relations committee was organized with 
Dr. Harold Tascher as chairman. Mr. Austin Buckels, chairman of 
the Fort Peck Tribal Council, invited the group to make a study of 
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their problems. In August 1954, Rev. Rolf Norman was appointed 
to organize a caravan study. In November 1954, the participants trav- 
eled around the reservation and held meetings exchanging views with 
the local people for 3 days. 

I submit the summary report of this caravan, of which I was a mem- 
ber, for insertion in the record, and call attention specifically at this 
time to aspects of the report which relate directly to the purposes of 
S. 964. I think the whole report can be said to indicate the substand- 
ard existence which these unfortunate people are living. 

Senator Doveras. That will be done at the conclusion of your tes- 
Saiony. 

Mr. Sutpman. One point which seems to stand out as significant 
is that although there are valuable resources on the reservations, they 
have in most cases not been developed in the way most calculated to 
bring the highest standard of living for the Indian people who live 
there. On at least three of the reservations in Montana, there are valu- 
able oil resources, but the development of these resources has produced 
almost no jobs and I would say only a relatively small amount of 
revenue which accrues to the Indians. On all the reservations there 
is valuable farm and ranch land, but a great portion of it is in the 
hands of non-Indians and offers too little support to the Indian people. 

In view of these facts, the need of S. 964, offering technical assist- 
ance and additional capital, becomes obvious. 

One thing which has been pointed up by many, many people when 
they visit the reservations is the fact that the Indians lack the capabil- 
ity to develop their resources and create the kind of industries which 
would offer jobs and security for them. I think that is the case not 
only of the areas surrounding the reservations but that it is also true 
in most of our areas where agriculture and raw-material industries 
constitute the main economic development. The skills and know-how 
of modern industry are just not there to the extent that we find them 
in most urban communities. The economy of the West remains essen- 
tially one of raw materials. This points up the obvious superiority 
of g 964 over the administration’s bill, S. 1433, which offers no pro- 
gram for rural areas. 

It is true that there have been a number of unsuccessful and unsus- 
tained efforts to help the Indian people through the Indian Bureau, 
but because they have lacked funds and because the Indian Bureau 
itself was never designed to create industrial development, these pro- 
grams have only brought disappointment and disillusionment. 

Since the last quarter of the 19th century, instead of helping Indian 
people learn to develop resources and industries, it has become the 
shortsighted practice to turn the resources over to others for exploita- 
tion and then to relocate the Indians elsewhere. The relocation pro- 
gram has been, in my opinion, relatively unsuccessful and offers no sat- 
isfactory solution to the problem, which grows more acute with every 
passing year. In fact, it is my feeling that the relocation program has 
compounded the problem. 

Senator Dovatas. You have lived closely with them, have you, 
Mr. Shipman? 

Mr. Suipman. Yes, I have. I lived there a great many years and 
learned conditions from my family. 

Senator Dovatas. What tribes did you live close to? 
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Mr. Suieman. I did not live close to any of them, but I have visited 
all the reservations on many occasions. 

Senator Dovetas. Have you been watching the relocation program 
on the city end? 

Mr. Surpman. Of course, most of those people—I only know what 
the Indians tell me about what is happening. And I think the Hill 57 
situation is one of the things which happens. When they go away they 
sometimes do not return to the reservation because they ‘know that it Is 
so crowded, and they sort of lose out there when they leave, and then 
they come back and settle in these fringe areas of the cities. 

The young woman yesterday who appeared before you tells me 
that her brother, who was a relocatee, is now living with them. I 
believe she said there were 14 of them living now ina little hovel there, 

There is one other thing which I noticed ‘that you were deeply inter- 
ested in yesterday, Senator, and that was whether pressure was put on 
these people or not. And I think these people honestly—I believe 
that they are almost completely intimidated by the Bureau. They 
would not dare to say to you here or elsewhere some of the things which 
happen because of the fear of retaliation. 

Now, I realize those are serious charges, but I believe them to be 
true. 

They have been browbeaten for so long. Some of them seek special 
privileges for themselves, special jobs and promises of things, and will 
go along with the Bureau program against what they know is the best 
interest of all of the Indians. 

I am sure there is pressure brought in many cases where they are 
trying to gather up parcels of land for oil de -velopments. I know this 
young woman told me of cases 

Senator Dovetas. Bought by the Bureau or by private operators 
out there? 

Mr. Surpman. Yes, it has to go through the Bureau and be approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and many of these people do not want 
to see the reservations sold or the Indian land sold. They want them 
for their children 

Senator Doveras. That is right. 

Mr. Surepman. And they want these resources to be there to support 
their children. But as you undoubtedly know, the pressure around 
one of the hottest oil developments in this country is terrific to get 
hold of this oil land. And this is only an example. There are other 
resources just as vital. 

Senator Dovatas. In western North Dakota you mean? 

Mr. Suipman. Yes. The Fort Peck is in eastern Montana, which 
is in the Williston Basin. The Blackfeet is one of the hot oil discovery 
areas. The Crow also have oil. They are prospecting for uranium 
on the Rocky Boy. And yet none of this ever accrues to the Indian 
or helps support him. 

You undoubtedly know that Montana and a great area of the West 
is pretty much almost a colonial dependency of an Eastern industrial 
empire. Now, as it is, maybe we cannot help that. But it is controlled 
by interests who often do not seek the best welfare—— 

Senator Dovcrias. You mean the Anaconda Copper Co.? 

Mr. Surpman. Yes, Anaconda is one of them, and I think that some 
of the things that Governor Freeman pointed up here—the need for 
competition maybe out there is one of the things which would help. 
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Senator Dovucias. The copper company owns the private utilities 
of the State, controls all the newspapers with the exception of one I 
believe. 

Mr. Sureman. Yes. Most of the large lumber resources too or a 
lot of them anyway. So it is pretty much of a company State, much 
more so than any State I have ever been in, and I have been around 
this country quite a bit. 

Now I come to one point here. Any social scientist—and this is 
dealing with the compounding of the problem, Senator—any social 
scientist knows that a modern community depends upon the abilities 
and services of a number of highly trained key people—professional 
people, skilled scientists and industrial people. We will never develop 
reservations into modern communities if we continually rob them of 
their most promising citizens through a relocation program. 

Now, yesterday you saw here the cream of Indian leadership in 
America. In most cases, that kind of people, who are able to get along 
and could offer something to their own people, are the ones who are 
suitable to be sent away, leaving the Indian community impoverished 
of the skill and the know-how and those things which it takes to 
produce initiative and things of that kind. 

In closing, I wish to thank the committee for the opportunity of ap- 
pearing and strongly urge passage of S. 964 and the pursuit of its 
purposes at the earliest possible time to help solve this most acute 
problem of the Indians and to help undo some of the injustice of the 
past. 

I would like also, Senator, to read Mr. Leonard Kenfield’s report. 

Senator Dovcias. We would be very glad to have you do that. 

Mr. Suipman. He is president of the Montana Farmers Union, for- 
merly editor of our paper there. I served there 10 years as vice 
president of the Montana Farmers Union and am well acquainted 
with him. I would like to have his comments here brought before 
you. ‘There are some points which he makes. I will read: 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD KENFIELD, PRESIDENT, MONTANA FARMERS UNION 


On behalf of the Montana Farmers Union, I earnestly request your favorable 
consideration of S. 964, providing assistance to communities, industries and in- 
dividuals, including Indian tribes, in areas needing development of their 
resources and stimulation of their productive abilities to alleviate excessive and 
prolonged unemployment and underemployment, 

In a number of Montana communities, the earning capacities of our people are 
being so stifled by lack of opportunities that the resultant waste is a blight on our 
society. A large part of Montana’s Indian population of some 20,000 is in neglect 
and misery. In particular, job opportunities are needed on or near these reserva- 
tions: Fort Peck, Fort Belknap, Rocky Boy, Blackfeet, and Northern Cheyenne. 

Indian people wander around looking in vain for work and drift back again to 
the reservations. The sole emphasis on the relocation program appears to be 
ill advised; too often it seems merely a transplanting of the real problem else- 
where. Ironically, important natural resources, capable of being developed for 
Indian benefit, exist on some of the reservations cited. 

Especially tragic is the situation on Hill 57, an Indian camp near the city of 
Great Falls, where dispossessed people are gathering and where they live under 
the most deplorable conditions. More than 300 of them cling precariously to the 
barren hillside, desperately seeking means of earning a living. Unemployment isa 
dangerous problem for them. Similar Indian camps exist near the Montana cities 
of Helena, Havre, and Wolf Point. 

Surely there must be useful work that these people can do. Surely there must 
be individuals, industries, or branches of the Government capable of taking ad- 
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vantage of the provisions of S. 964 and establishing worthwhile projects that 
would, under wise guidance, offer opportunities for these people to find a decent 
place in our way of life. 

Problems of the white man have a chain reaction against the Indian. The cost- 
price squeeze in agriculture is forcing Montana farmers to tighten their belts, 
cutting down on such Indian labor as is often used in fence building and rock 
picking. The recent mechanization of rock picking also has a bearing on the situ- 
ation. These developments narrow the job opportunities for people on the reserva- 
tions. 

A very noticeable slump has hit the lumber industry of western Montana, an 
area of economic endeavor that normally absorbs many workers. There is intense 
competition for jobs among part-time farmers and full-time workers. We are told 
high interest rates and cutbacks in home building are largely responsible for the 
depressing lag showing up in the lumber industry. 

Last week I heard a business agent for the carpenters’ union in Plains, Mont., 
say in a public meeting that the employment situation in the Northwest, including 
western Montana, was deplorable. 

Economic problems of the white man press upon the Indian and close the 
avenues for the latter to obtain employment. 

A little-thought-of development is the amount of reservation land passing out 
of Indian hands. A shortsighted land policy is hurting both the non-Indian fam. 
ily farmers and reservation Indian families. Monopolization of land by com- 
mercial and industrial interests, plus the flabby farm-price policies of the ad- 
ministration, are forcing non-Indian farmers to acquire more land on which to 
grow more units of production to make up for income lost per unit. Economie 
pressures on non-Indian farmers in reservation areas urge them to seek parcels 
of Indian land which are often in such small fractions that the Indian owners 
without funds and facilities are encouraged to dispose of their holdings. The 
net result is that Indians are cut adrift. 

What these Indians need is development of their reservation resources in 
such a manner as to provide more jobs and more income so that they can become 
self-sufficient on their own property. This the proposal S. 964 promises to do. 
The legislation under consideration, if adopted by the Congress, can set in mo- 
tion means of providing the technical facilities, which Indians do not have, and 
techanical know-how, which they can learn. 

It would seem that under the numerous treaties with the Indians, the Federal 
Government has a deep moral obligation to provide the capital and know-how 
for economic development at or near reservations. Fulfilling this obligation 
would bring a dual reward of saving people and adding to the productive facili- 
ties of the Nation. 

For these reasons I urge passage of S. 964, the area redevelopment bill. 


That is the end of Mr. Kenfield’s statement. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much, Mr. Shipman, for your 
very able testimony. I appreciate it very much. 

(The document referred to in the testimony of Mr. Shipman 
follows :) 


Fort Peck CARAVAN—A STUDY OF THE Fort PECK INDIAN RESERVATION BY THE 
MontTaNA HUMAN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, NOVEMBER 4, 5, AND 6, 1954 


Rev. Rolf Norman, Caravan Study Director; Dr. Harold Tascher, Chairman, 
Montana Human Relations Committee 


REASON FOR THE STUDY 


At the institute of Indian affairs held at Montana State University in April 
1954, the human relations committee was organized with Dr. Harold Tascher 
as chairman. Mr. Austin Buckels, chairman of the Fort Peck Tribal Council 
invited the group to make a study of their problems. In August 1954, Rev. 
Rolf Norman was appointed to organize a caravan study. In November 19%, 
the participants traveled around the reservation and held meetings exchanging 
views with the local people for 3 days. This bulletin is a summary of the findings. 
(10) Complete copies of the reports given by the caravan members may be ob- 
tained on request. Colored slides, pictures, and speakers are also available. 
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THE FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVATION 


The reservation is in Roosevelt and Valley counties of northeastern Montana. 
It originally contained over 2 million acres, but now only 1 million acres are 
under Federal trusteeship. Some 3,400 Assiniboine and Sioux people are on the 
rolls, of whom 1,200 are full bloods. The principal income is from ranching 
and oil, while some are employed in skilled trades, office work and as unskilled 
laborers. The Bureau operates a hospital but the children attend the public 
schools. The tribes are attempting to organize and obtain a charter as a business 
entity. 

The first treaty between the Federal Government and this group of Indians was 
dated October 17, 1855, providing for hunting rights and annuities. The Fort 
Peck Agency was established in 1888. The first allotment of land was in 1908 
which gave 520 acres of agricultural land and 20 acres of wooded land along 
the Missouri River to each person over 18 years of age. The second Allotment 
Act of 1914 provided allotments for the children missed in the first act. Over 
300,000 acres of Indian allotment land is in the heirship status. (10) 

The members of the caravan were as follows: 

Dr. Harold Tascher (5), social work department, Montana State University 
Miss Pauline Wischman, social service circle. 

Miss Annette Lewis, Girls Vocational School, Helena 

Dr. L. O. Brockman (6), president, Northern Montana College, Havre 

Ford Slagt, superintendent of schools, Wolf Point 

Vernon Sloulin (8), sanitarian, State board of health, Helena 

Miss Janet Tierney, student, Montana State University 

Leo F. Kleffner, Agricultural Extension agent, Glasgow 

Mrs. Alice Fossen, county superintendent of schools, Wolf Point 

Miss Catherine Eder, tribal problems, Poplar 

Clinton Talley, superintendent, Fort Peck Reservation, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

Poplar 
Robert C. Rousch, Agricultural Extension agent, Culbertson 
Miss Doris Olson, student, Montana State University 
William Howard, superintendent of schools, Brockton. 

Dr. Harry W. Powers (9), board of health, Great Falls 

John B. Kemp, department public welfare, Wolf Point 

Mrs. Freda Beazley, tribal council, Wolf Point 

Edward Reddor, tribal problems, Poplar 

Tom Buckles, tribal problems, Poplar 

Edward Bear, tribal problems, Poplar 

Mrs. Gretchen Billings (7), Peoples Voice, Helena 

Dr. R. E. Gorman, Northern Montana College, Havre 

Walter Custer (12), Missoula 

Prof. Verne Dusenberry (4), State College, Bozeman 

A. L. Cooper, superintendent of schools, Poplar 

Dr. Paul R. Ensign, health, Helena 

Miss Beverly Howard, student, Montana State University 

Mrs. Mildred Eder, sanitarian, Fort Peck Reservation, Poplar 

Karl H. Russell, photography, Missoula 

J.M. Cooper, area superintendent, Bureau of Indian Affair, Billings 
Burl Winchester (1), State agricultural extension service, Bozeman 
Miss Helen Unruh, student (13), Montana State University 

Dr. V. H. Gibson (9), Montana Medical Association, Great Falls 
Miss Jean Wilder, student, Montana State University 

Mrs. Margaret Stenslie, Public Health nurse, Roosevelt County, Wolf Point 
Mrs. Minnie Olson, tribal problems, Wolf Point 

K. W. Bergan (10), State department public instruction, Helena 
Norman Hollow, tribal council, Brockton 

Austin Buckles (1) (3), chairman, tribal council, Poplar 

Rev. Rolf A. Normann (11), Lutheran Welfare, Helena 

Quotes are numbered. (0.) 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS 


In making a summary of the reports sent in by the members of the Fort Peck 
caravan we have endeavored to use direct quotations so that the reader would 
feel that the authority in each field was speaking. 

“In the light of the many inadequate and disheartening efforts of the past to 
improve life for the reservation Indians, it would appear reasonable to assume 
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that a different approach at solving the problems might be in order. The caravan 
group seemed to agree that a planning and steering group was needed. But the 
caravaners think little hope could be justified unless all Indian and non-Indian 
interests were adequately represented by the most qualified and objective minded 
individuals. Because such a group is difficult to form by the agencies most in- 
timately involved, and because the most basic concepts to be dealt with fall in 
the sociological field, it appears to me that the start which has already been 
made by the ‘committee on human relations’ has been near idea.” (1) 

“Tt is plain from Indian talk that the reservation is, to them, what the ‘home 
land’ or ‘fatherland’ is to any group of people. It is a ‘home base’ or it is at least 
that place where they feel most secure.” (2) 

“The fact that the reservation is viewed as the real bulwark of the Indian com- 
munity in Roosevelt County may be a blind to hide the more fundamental fact 
that the real bulwark of a community is its people.” (5) 

“The reservation is a challenge for the Indian people, nothing more. Personal 
competence is basic irrespective of race, color, religion, ete. The means for 
achieving competence of individuals, groups, and communities includes such 
projects as the caravan to acquaint people with conditions in the fields of educa- 
tion, health, welfare, etc.” (5) 

“Always evident in their talk is their fear of termination of Federal responsi- 
bility which they term being ‘turned loose.’ Also, one cannot miss the feeling of 
injustice which most every Indian feels he has had at the hands of the white 
man. In any future plans it is apparent that we cannot gain anything unless we 
make plan to the Indians that we are seeking to make good at least the spirit or 
moral obligation of these treaties.” (2) 

“We must not overlook the fact that the United States Government is dealing 
in the affairs of another sovereignty, the American Indian. Many of the tribes 
of American Indians will not forget their treaties and agreements with the United 
States and especially their claims against the Government.” (3) 


TERMINATION 


“Termination and withdrawal being inevitable, did the Government counsel 
and consult with the tribes individually on their claims, treaties and agreements? 
* * * If this were done wholeheartedly, we believe many of the tribes would 
sanction and say, ‘Let us talk turkey’.” (3) 

“Tf a fair and just settlement of our claims with the Government and adjudica- 
tion of our present treaties and agreements” * * * “is done beforehand, fear of 
termination and withdrawal of Federal responsibilities would not be so in- 
evitable.” (3) 

PROBLEMS 


“The gravest problems confronting Indian and non-Indian alike, fall primarily 
in the category of human relations. Sound solutions to the problems of im- 
proved health, better and more accessible educational opportunities, elimination 
of substandard housing, and cultural rehabilitation are inescapably hinged upon 
the fundamentals of human understanding.” (1) 


CULTURAL ATTITUDES 


But “before the committee can develop any goals mutually acceptable to its 
members, to the white residents, and to the Indians of the Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, a basic philosophy must be understood. That philosophy must stem 
from the realization that certain cultural traits still exist among the Indian peo- 
ple, and that those traits are significantly different from those of white peo- 
ple.” (4) 

“First, because the Indian has adopted the dress of a white man it does not 
necessarily follow that he has become a white man. After all, he is but 75 years 
away from a completely different set of values.” (4) 

“Second, the Indian is not an acquisitive person. In the old tribal days his 
worldly goods had to be few—and they had to be movable.’ (4) 

“Third, the Indian is not improvident by nature as his critics picture 
him * * * Indian relationships in the old style are hard to figure; a father’s 
friend becomes an ‘uncle,’ the ‘uncle’ becomes hungry, the ‘nephew’ or ‘niece’ must 
feed him.” (4) 

“The Bureau of Indian Affairs generally has been comprised of honest men 
and women whose policies were drawn from their own cultural set of values. In 
the beginning, their idea was to Christianize the Indian and to make a farmer 
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out of him * * *. Another grave mistake * * * was the grouping of tribal 
groups together for administrative purposes * * * and unhappy results have 
followed.” (4) Thus we see feelings between the Sioux and Assiniboine hinder- 
ing the work of the tribal council and causing the formation of such a group as 
the Rattlesnakes. Further friction is caused by the feelings the fullbloods have 
for persons of part-Indian blood. 


TRIBAL RELATIONSHIP 


“The situation in the reservation community which most vividly impressed me 
was the lack of and need for better communication and action between the three 
basic groups in the community: The fullblood Indians, the Indians of mixed 
blood and the non-Indians,” (5) 

“Tribal membership has no common meaning. Some maintain that only 
fullblood Indians are eligible for tribal membership. Some claim one-half blood, 
some one-fourth blood as appropriate classification criteria. It is difficult to 
discuss any current situation or to meet the everyday problems of administration 
without a more specific and universal answer to the question ‘Who is eligible for 
tribal membership?’ ” (1) 

“The Fort Peck Tribal Council, the only organized group to give expression to 
the Indian people, is confronted with many imposing problems: Enrollment, land 
management—to obtain the best possible returns from Indian lands, leadership— 
which requires legal and business management, health and medical care, welfare, 
education, recreation, religion, housing, community relations, skills, and abil- 
ities.” (5) 

“We are happy to see that the tribal council is going ahead with the adoption 
of a constitution and a settlement of the enrollment question.” 


OWNERSHIP OF LAND 


“It seems to me that the proper attitude should be one of identifying the local 
community conscience with the Indian and his problem in order to make amends 
and restitution for the things our forefathers have done. This does not mean 
giving back land which the white people hold, but rather the instigation of some 
kind of rehabilitation program to bring these Indians up to a decent standard of 
living. This can be partially accomplished by allowing the tribe to buy land to 
be operated as a corporate tribal enterprise and use the income for the good of all 
Indians.” (2) 

“The present Indian Office policy forbids the tribes and Indians to exchange 
and purchase lands in trust status retention and because of this policy this 
enterprise has been stymied and, in effect, forces fee patents.” 

“Fee patents are issued upon application of the individuals, however, an appli- 
cant is denied if only a portion of his land holdings is requested in fee. The 
policy contends that competency, if any, covers his or her entire holdings. A 
policy which we have named, ‘all or none,’ has proved a detriment to the Indians, 
and again in effect forces fee patents.” (3) 

“TI was impressed with the tremendous resources available on the reservation 
itself * * *, Much further agricultural land could be developed and the tribe, 
if it were organized as a corporation, could make a great deal of money raising 
wheat and cattle, or possibly sugar beets or other cash crops.” (6) 


LACK OF CONFIDENCE 


“The reservation approach has failed to develop adequate leadership among the 
Indians. Whether it is because they lack initiative or opportunity, many Indians 
have insufficient confidence in themselves and their organizations. Often I have 
heard remarks, ‘We can’t do this,’ ‘We don’t know how,’ and ‘We need help 
from others’.” (1) 

“I would estimate that no more than 10 percent of the Indians are now well 
trained and capable of maintaining their equity * * *. It appears very likely 
that no more than 10 percent of them could remain out of the welfare category 
if they were soon required to enter any of the competitive enterprises available 
to them without much more supervision, education, or protective assistance than 
isnow available from any source.” 

“This is in no sense intended to imply that I consider the Indian to be of 
subnormal mental capacity, lacking initiative, or in any way inferior to his non- 
Indian neighbors. It does, to my mind, emphasize two points (a) that the uncon- 
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trolled or unaltered principles of American economic enterprise cannot be counted 
upon to accomplish the rehabilitation of Indians into the non-Indian culture 
without a terrific cost in human suffering; and (b) that even if it were desirable 
that the Indian become culturally just like the non-Indians, he has had much legs 
time in which to make the great transition and has been without the benefits of 
family, tribal, and community traditions and stimuli which have been present 
for centuries to usher every new generation of white children into citizen 
status.” (1) 
LIVING CONDITIONS 


“My social conscience raised particular hob with me, and still refuses peace, 
over the conditions of some Indian families. Though my Dutch nature tells me 
much in the way of ‘reasons’ why some of these conditions exist, it is not enough, 

“I see children suffering because of the inability of the parent. 

“T see mothers holding together the family unit in spite of almost incredible 
living conditions.” (7) 

WELFARE 


While, “they feel that welfare has been administered more ably and fairly 
since the State of Montana has assumed the responsibility for it,” (4) we feel 
that there is a sort of no man’s land here just as there is in the area of law 
enforcement. 

“They point to the confusion existing on the reservation concerning law and 
order and state that ‘conditions would be 100 percent better if law and order 
were under the supervision of the State and county.’” Presently anyone who is 
considered an Indian or who can claim a small degree of blood cun evade the local 
and State laws. 

HEALTH 


“Recognizing that the sanitary conditions are what may influence the high 
infant mortality rates and high tuberculosis rate, we must realize how serious the 
problem is.” (8) “For example, the majority of deaths seems to be between 1 
month and 1 year which indicates a need for more home visiting and public 
health work in general.” () 

“The Bureau of Indian Affairs has started working on the problem of sanitation 
for the reservation * * *. The public health nurse is the only person other than 
the sanitarian aid, in Roosevelt County, working full time in the field of public 
health.” (8) 

“You all recall the suggested project of ‘water well’ construction for the resi- 
dents of the reservation * * *. A good, conveniently located water supply would 
not only furnish water for drinking and cooking purposes, but woulda also en- 
courage handwashing, bathing, housecleaning, and clothes-washing * * *, The 
problem of improving sanitation on the Fort Peck Reservation is not only an 
Indian problem but a community one * * *. It would not be proper for the Indian 
group to solve their problems of sanitation and permit the restaurants, taverns, 
hotels, etc., to be operated as some of them are at the present time.” (&) 

“There are 3 small hospitals serving a reported population of approximately 
12,000 people and served by 2 physicians. One good plant would render much 
more effective service * * *. There is insufficient medical and paramedical per- 
sonnel in the community to operate even the limited equipment available.” (9) 


EDUCATION 


“The answer to many of the problems will come from having the Indians 
better educated * * *. It is my impression that the schools on the reservation are 
doing a good job and I was glad to learn that we do not have segregation * * *. 
Of course, I was distressed to learn that some Indians do not take advantage 
of educational opportunities. In particular, I wish that more scholarships might 
be available to Indian graduates of high schools or reservations so that they 
might go on for advanced training in fields for which they show interest and 
aptitude. I believe our vocational-technical division here at Northern Montana 
College might be of considerable service to Indian high school graduates * * *. 
Perhaps tribal councils could make scholarships available * * * and possibly 
some private individuals or foundations should be interested in this effort.” (6) 


RELIGION 


“It is our feeling that there is quite a bit of discrimination found in the 
churches against Indians. It will take much love and understanding on the 
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part of all members of the community to overcome this feeling. The pastors and 
priests for the most part are quite accepting of the Indians as such, but it is up to 
the lay people to show that they really believe in the equality of all men.” (11) 
“We wonder if the feeling of insecurity and dependency hasn’t also been 
fostered by the people being halfway between two religions just as they are 
still moving from one culture to another. There needs to be more of an attempt 
on the part of the church to understand their culture and to use methods of 
modern social work in helping people to work out their own problems.” (11) 


ALCOHOLISM 


“T find some very interesting parallels between alcoholism and the Indian 
problem * * *, Three factors are common to both * * * resentment, personal ac- 
ceptance of responsibility, and spiritual belief or philosophy.” 

“Resentment was expressed or implied repeatedly by the Indians against each 
other and against the non-Indians. The non-Indians were not free of this at- 
titude either. gained the impression that many of the Indians retained deep- 
rooted beliefs which precluded much attempt at objective thinking about their 
situations. Evidence of this, for example, shows in their attitude toward the 
old treaties and the medicine man. I sensed that many of the Indians have 
built around themselves a whole complex of self-justification which keeps them 
from being realistic about the present situation * * *, As long as resentments 
continue to flourish and the personal freedom of the Indian is not felt by him- 
self, a Condition will exist which will foster dependence * * *, I believe that an 
intensive program to combat alcoholism in the Fort Peck area could do much 
to raise the morale, reduce resentment, und encourage responsibility * * *. A 
program on alcoholism * * * should serve the whole area and yet deliberately 
and unobtrusively pay detailed attention to this problem among the Indians.” (12) 


METHODS FOR SELF-HELP 


“The group envisioned five basic stages through which any real improvement 
might be expected to come.” (1) 

1. “Rapport: Individuals and groups representing the United States Gov- 
ernment and the Indians attempting to understand and solve the problems * * * 
must first concentrate upon the attainment of mutual respect and confidence 
among participants. This may require considerable time * * * but the condition 
of rapport must be achieved before proceeding to the next stage and maintained 
throughout all five stages. It may frequently become necessary to return to 
this stage and start over.” (1) 

“The leadership of the caravan emphasized * * * that honest and sincere 
relationships between people and groups of people, no matter what the condi- 
tion obtaining, are essential if they are to help themselves successfully.” (5) 

2. Development of mutually acceptable objectives. These likely would include: 

(a) Personal security: 

“(b) Best possible education for all; 
“(c) Best possible health for all; 
“(d) Best protection for all.” 

3. “Make a plan or program. 

“The United States Government, the tribes.” the State agencies, local agen- 
cies, and the local citizens “must mutually develop a specific and realistic plan 
of action for each facet to be dealt with. Establish essential priorities to insure 
most efficient use of resources. Accompany this plan with a time table and 
specific assignments of responsibilities.” (1) 

4. “Work the plan. 

“Appropriate leadership. incentives, and supervision of the plan must be 
maintained to assure completion of the job as outlined under the goals for the 
year.” 

5. Methods: 

“Throughout the approach the following methods were considered desirable: 
(a) Consultation, () compromise, (c) reaching mutual consent, (d@) joint 
participation.” (1) 

“There is no doubt that starting a local committee on human relations would 
be an excellent way to move forward from the present point. The Montana 
Committee on Huimar, Relations should organize itself to help this kind of a 
local effort.” (5) 
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(The following was received with reference to Mr. Shipman’s testi- 


mony :) 
. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1957. 
Hon. Paut DovuG.Las, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Dovueias: After reviewing the transcript of proceedings of the 
Subcommittee on Production and Stabilization, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, of May 15, 1957, we should like to submit the following statements in 
relation to information provided by Mr. Richard Shipman, assistant coordina- 
tor of legislative services, National Farmers Union. 

A great deal of information has been compiled and distributed to Members 
of the Congress and other interested parties regarding the conditions existing 
on and near hill 57 in Great Falls, Mont. It is granted that this situation is 
unfortunate and that remedial steps need be taken by the people of Montana, 
the local and State governmental bodies, and other interested civic and social 
groups. However, it is necessary to recognize that this situation is not an 
isolated one in the United States for people who are Indian and non-Indian 
and that all such situations could and should be given corrective attention. 

We should like to clarify that persons can be on the tribal roll and not resi- 
dents of reservations. Nonresident enrolled members can participate in distri- 
bution of tribal assets. The decision about such participation is solely that of 
the tribes and not through any influence by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

As you know, legislation in the States differs as to residence-eligibility re 
quirements for public services. Indian people who avail themselves of reloca- 
tion services in the six areas where the Bureau of Indian Affairs has field re- 
location offices must need comply with the residence requirements of the States 
concerned. Trained staffs in field relocation offices are able to enlist support and 
cooperation from professional private service groups when and if problems arise. 
Confirmation of this is included in the files in the following field relocation 
offices: Chicago, Ill.; Denver, Colo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif, 
and San Jose, Calif. ; and St. Louis, Mo. 

Relocation is voluntary and offers an opportunity for some of the Indian 
people to increase their abilities and establish themselves independently as 
informed, secure citizens. It is recognized by this Bureau that relocation is 
only one of the positive opportunities offered in the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
programs to Indian people. By availing himself of relocation training and 
opportunity in an area apart from the reservation, the Indian does not lose his 
identity any more than the Iowan who moves to another State. 

It is true that 26 percent of the persons who relocate return to the reservation. 
This percentage compares equably with the movement of any people to an area 
of change: Rural dwellers to city; freshman students to the group living at 
college; unskilled labor from one type industry to another industry. Our 
records show an interesting fact—about 50 percent of the returnees to the reser- 
vation return to the original point of relocation or to a similar industrial area 
for employment. Generally the return to the urban area is self-financed, clearly 
demonstrating the choice of the worker and his family for standard work and 
living opportunities. 

As you know, progress is being made along the lines of industrial development 
on and near reservations. Funds are being allocated for a training period which 
will offer security to Indian people who move to the area of the industries’ 
location. It has been our experience that the citizens of various States where 
industrial development projects have been established have viewed the program 
with some skepticism and reluctance. In States that are less “a colonial depen- 
dency of an eastern industrial empire” (p. 1273), there has been difficulty in 
securing their wholehearted cooperation. The same is true in Montana. We 
disagree that “the Indian situation should be handled as a separate and indi- 
vidual problem.” Insofar as it can be approached generally, for too many years 
the Indian people have been isolated geographically and through general accept- 
ance. They wish to belong to the everyday citizenry and to share in the same 
opportnuities, competition, and experiences as other people do. Tribal council- 
men who have gone to field relocation service areas have seen repeated confir- 
mation of the success of the Indian people to make a satisfactory adjustment 
to the business and social demands of the new community. Indian people 
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experience no more difficulty in settling in an urban/suburban area than does 
the-ordinary rural resident who comes into an industrialized situation. 

We question the statement that Indians are “completely intimidated by the 
Bureau.” We concede that the policy of the Bureau has been the subject of 
criticism by informed as well as uninformed critics, some of which is undeniably 
justified. We are the first to admit in many instances that our foresight has 
been too short. 

Everyone should grant that the situations/conditions/agreements with hun- 
dreds of tribes present a real problem of understanding, timely negotiation, and 
establishing and maintaining diplomatic relationships through channels of infor- 
mation and acceptance. The Indian people may appear somewhat dependent 
because of their limited experience in dealing with material and business mat- 
ters, and they may lack initiative about forging their way in new fields, but as 
a people they have maintained a pride, an independence of spirit, and reserved 
their rights to an opinion which belies any intimidation of any bureau of the 
Government, 

In conculsion, it is believed by our representatives on reservations and in 
area offices that the movement of people from the reservation through relocation 
or on their own initiative is not necessarily robbing reservations of their most 
promising citizens. This movement follows the pattern of people throughout the 
United States, particularly of youth, to seek new experiences and independence 
from their childhood surroundings. We feel, as we think you do, that the real 
burden of helping people within a State is a responsibility of the citizens of 
the city, county, and the State to meet and regularly attempt to solve the 
problems constructively, thereby discharging the responsibility at its origin. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) GLENN L. EMMoNs, Commissioner. 

Senator Doucias. Dr. Shaw, I notice you are here, and I have a 
notation that vou will be available for questions although you do not 
have a prepared statement. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES R. SHAW, CHIEF, INDIAN HEALTH DIVI- 
SION, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Dr. Suaw. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Dovucias. Will you sit down, Dr. Shaw? I wondered if 
you would clear up one matter for me, namely, the relative jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in Indian matters. 

Dr. Snaw. The responsibility for health was transferred from the 
Department of the Interior to the Public Health Service, HEW, 
effective July 1, 1955. We have had the responsibility for 22 months. 
I was detailed to the Bureau of Indian Affairs for 2 years prior to 
the transfer and was responsible for the advice in the operation of the 
health program, se that we had some experience. 

Senator Doveias. Do you have jurisdiction over problems of In- 
dian health off the reservations ? 

Dr. Snaw. I was going to give you a little background to explain 
this, which T think is necessary. 

Senator Doverias. All right. 

_ Dr. Suaw. The responsibility and the program were transferred 
in July. We have continued to do since that time essentially the same 
type of program that was operated prior to the transfer, with the 
additional resources made available to us. 

At the time of the transfer, the Congress directed us to make a com- 
prehensive survey of the Indian health situation. which was submitted 
in February of this vear to the House committee and has now been 
released. 
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Following this survey and firsthand operational experience within 
the Public Health Service, the problems of jurisdiction and eligibility 
soon came to the fore, and we have been in active discussion with the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Bureau of Indian Affairs on this overall, 
broad problem. 

Basically, we supply health services to Indians whose health needs 
are not otherwise met, Indians being those who live on reservations 
or near reservations, who have a definite connection with the Indian 
community as evidenced by membership on the tribal rolls, participa- 
tion in tribal affairs, or who are recognized in the community as being 
Indians. 

Senator Dovagias. Do you have anything to do with Hill 57 in 

Great Falls? 

Dr. SHaw. Not directly, Senator. As I indicated, this is one point. 
This type of thing is one of the considerations in the discussions now 
going on. 

Senator Doveias. But at present you have no relationship— 

Dr. Suaw. We provide health services to the Indians in Montana. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you provide them for the Indians on Hill 57? 

Dr. Suaw. If they have a membership on the tribal rolls, if they 
are looked upon as being Indians by the community. 

Senator Doveras. Do you know about this situation at Great Falls? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Are these people who have more or less been dis- 
owned by the tribes themselves ? 

Dr. Suaw. If they return to the reservations and establish their 
eligibility, we provide the services to them. 

Senator Doveias. No, no, will you provide services if they are on 
tribal rolls but not on reservations? Is it not possible for Indians to 
be on the tribal rolls but not on the reservations ? 

Dr. SuHaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Will you provide services for those who are on 
tribal rolls but not on reservations, or is this a function of local gov- 
ernment? 

Dr. Suaw. At the present that is a function of local government. 

Senator Dovagias. That is, you do not provide these services? 

Dr. Suaw. No, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. Will the local government recognize these Indians 
as being entitled to these services? That is, those “who are on tribal 
rolls but not on reservations but living either in communities or in- 
dividually in outside communities ? 

Dr. Suaw. By and large, they do not look on them as 

Senator Dovaias. So you have them falling between the two—you 
do not take care of them and the localities do not take care of them? 

Dr. Suaw. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. What do you propose to do about it ? 

Dr. Suaw. That is the substance of the discussions going on. 

Senator Dovgias. What are you discussing ? 

Dr. SuHaw. These Indians are not recognized as being a respon- 
sibility by the Department of the Interior, and the Public Health 
Service and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare have 
not clarified this point and arrived at a policy decision as to how this 
situation happened. 
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Senator Doue.as. I think it is about time you did. I think it is 
about time you did take it up, Doctor. 

Dr. SHaw. [agree,sir. Weare. And weare pushing it. 

May I expand just a little bit ? 

Senator Douauas. Sure. 

Dr. Suaw. I can speak with great feeling on this. The original 

13 colonies, of course, held title to the western lands which they gave 
up at the time the United States was formed. The Indians in the 
original 13 colonies became the responsibility of the original 13 States, 
and, by and large, the Indian problem has been solved in those original 
13 States. 

The migration westward set up pressures for lands and_ resources, 
so that the Indians originally placed in the western territories, known 
as Indian Territories, were progressively compressed to smaller and 
smaller reservations. 

Senator Doucias. And the poorest types of land. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

The States in their organic acts and their enabling acts, by and 
large, were denied the responsibility for the Indians on the reserva- 
tions. That was retained by the Federal Government. The States 
did not expect to take this responsibility, and the Federal Govern- 
ment up to the present has, by and large, continued to provide such 
services. 

Senator Doveias. On the reservations ? 

Dr. SHaw. On the reservations. 

Senator Dovugias. But not off the reservations / 

Dr. Suaw. That is the present policy of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

Senator Dovanas. Yes. 

Dr. SHaw. Now, there are other considerations that we are trying 
to clarify, and that is the ongoing grant-in-aid programs of the Fed- 
eral Government in the States for all the people. The Indians are 
citizens of the State in which they reside. The States in turn have 
residence requirements for such services 

Senator Doveras. Local requirements? That is, requirements that 
they must live a given period of time in a county or a locality?) They 
would qualify under State requirements. 

Dr. SuHaw. Most of the States have the county system, where the 
decisions are made by the county welfare commissioners. 

Senator Dovarias. Yes. 

Dr. SHaw. Now, the problem is even though the Indian may be 
eligible under certain programs, the Indian has not been accepted by 
his local community and is looked upon as being a Federal respon- 
sibility. So the counties—— 

Senator Doveras. Even though they are not a Federal responsibil- 
ity when they are living off the reservations ? 

Dr. Suraw. Yes,sir. And it isthat problem that we are very actively 
considering, trying to find the solution and give us the opportunity to 
work with States, communities, and the Indians on a joint program. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

I have had prepared a digest of the bill IT introduced, S. 964, which 
will go into the record. 
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(The digest referred to follows :) 





DIGEST OF AREA REDEVELOPMENT BIL, S. 964 (INTRODUCED RY SENATOR Pact H, 
DovuGLas) 
1. Purpose 


To assist communities, industries, enterprises, and individuals in areas need- 
ing redevelopment to expand their productive activity to alleviate excessive 
and prolonged unemployment and underemployment by providing new employ- 
ment opportunities and developing and expanding existing facilities and re- 
sources without reducing employment in other areas. 

2. Organization 

(a) Creates an Area Redevelopment Administration with an Administrator 
appointed by the President, subject to Senate confirmation. 

(b) Creates advisory committees to assist Administrator: 


(1) Government Advisory Committee consisting of heads of majer in- 
terested Federal bureaus. 

(2) National Public Advisory Committee Consisting of representatives 
of business, labor, and agriculture. 

(3) Administrator also authorized to confer with parties in interest from 
any industry in which employment has dropped substantially over extended 
period of years, eausing high levels of unemployment in redevelopment areas, 


8. Redevelopment areas defined 


(a) Industrial redevelopment areas are defined as “those within the United 
States in which Administrator determines that there has existed substantial 
and persistent unemployment for an extended period of time.” 

Areas shall be so designated where unemployment is not less than: 

(1) 12 percent for preceding 1-year period. 
(2) S percent for 15 months of preceding 18-month period. 
(3) 6 percent for 8 months in each of 2 preceding years. 

(b) Rural redevelopment areas are defined as “those rural areas within United 
States in which he determines that there exist the largest number and percent- 
age of low-income farm families, and a condition of substantial and persistent 
unemployment or underemployment.” 

Administrator shall consider in making determination : 

(1) Number of low income farm families in rural areas and proportion 
such low income families are to total farm families in such areas. 

(2) Relationship of income levels of families in such areas to general 
levels of income in United States. 

(3) Current and prospective employment opportunities in such areas 
and availability of manpower there for supplemental employment. 

(c) Administrator may designate several counties or municipalities or a part 
of a county or municipality as a “redevelopment area.” 

,. Local committees 

Once a redevelopment area is determined, local redevelopment committee 
shall be appointed by Administrator consisting of at least 7 residents of area, 
representing management, labor. commercial, industrial development and agri- 
cultural groups. Committee shall submit plans and cost estimates for 

(a) Development of resources, processing and marketing facilities of 
area. 

(b) Construction, rehabilitation, and alteration of industrial plants or 
commercial facilities of area. 

(ec) Purchase of machinery or equipment for use in area to attract new 
industry and stimulate economic activity. 

Local committees shall enlist support of local residents and private and public 
lending agencies in financing such plans. Administrator shall furnish technical 
and professional assistance to local committees. 

Administrator may appoint regional advisory committees On same basis as 
above to represent two or more redevelopment areas, 

Funds for local committees: Not more than $1,500,000 of sums available to 
Administrator may be used to aid regional and local committees for adminis- 
trative expenses only—salaries, and traveling expenses of committee members 
excluded. 
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5. Loans 


(a) On application approved by a local committee, Administrator may make 
loans to assist in financing (1) purchase or development of land for industrial 
usage; (2) construction, rehabilitation, or alteration of industrial plants or 
other manufacturing, commercial, or processing facilities; and (3) purchase of 
machinery or equipment for use in area, if he finds— 

(1) Project planned is reasonably calculated to provide more than tem- 
porary alleviation of unemployment or underemployment ; 

(2) Funds requested not otherwise available on reasonable terms; 

(3) Amount of loan plus private funds available are adequate to insure 
completion ; 

(4) There is reasonable expectation of repayment ; 

(5) Borrower will not transfer business operations to such plant so 
as to effect a significant reduction of employment in any other area within 
the United States. 

(b) No loan shall be in excess of 75 percent of aggregate cost, or for more 
than 40 years. Interest rate shall be at cost to Administrator plus one-half of 
1 percent per annum. 

(c) Administrator shall require not less than 10 percent nor more than 25 
percent of aggregate cost to be supplied by (1) States or subdivisions thereof, 
or (2) local interests. Federal lien has first status. Five percent of aggregate 
cost for which loan is made shall be supplied by nongovernmental sources. 
Financial condition of area to determine amount of local contribution to costs. 
(Balance if any needed for 100 percent of loan would have to come from other 
sources outside the area.) 

(d) “Borrower” includes lessees, subcontractors, or persons or firms under 
common control. 

(e) One hundred million dollars authorized for making industrial redevelop- 
ment loans on revolving fund basis; $100 million appropriated for rural redevel- 
opment loans with limitation of $6 million to any one State, on revolving fund 
basis. 


6. Assistance to public facilities 

(a) Loan for public facilities—Upon application of any State or political 
subdivision thereof, Indian tribe, private or public redevelopment organization, 
Administrator is authorized to make loans to assist in financing purchase or 
development of land for public facility usage, and construction, rehabilitation, 
alteration, expansion, or improvement of public facilities in redevelopment areas, 
if he finds: 

(1) Project provides more than temporary alleviation of unemployment 
or underemployment and will tend to improve opportunities in area for 
successful establishment or expansion of industrial or commercial plants or 
facilities ; 

(2) Funds requested are not otherwise available on reasonable terms; 

(3) Amount of loan plus amount of other available funds are adequate 
to insure completion ; 

(4) There is reasonable expectation of repayment. 

No loan shall be in excess of 75 percent of aggregate cost, or for longer than 
40 years. Interest rate at cost to Administrator plus one-half of 1 percent. 

Administrator shall require not less than 10 percent or more than 25 percent 
of aggregate cost to be supplied by State or political subdivision as equity 
capital or loan. Federal lien has first position. Financial condition of areas 
to determine amount of local contribution to cost. (Balance if any needed for 
100 percent of loan would come from other sources inside or outside area.) 

Seventy-five million dollars authorized for public facility loans, on revolving 
fund basis. 

(b) Grants for public facilities —Administrator may conduct studies of needs 
and probable costs in redevelopment areas for needed land acquisition for public 
facility usage and for construction, rehabilitation, alteration, expansion, or 
improvement of useful public facilities. May receive proposals from States, 
Indian tribes, organizations, ete., showing plans, costs, and contributions to be 
made to proposal and Administrator may make grants where he finds: 

(1) Proposal will provide more than temporary alleviation of unemploy- 
ment or underemployment and proposal will tend to improve Opportunities 
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of area for establishment or expansion of industrial or commercial plants 
or facilities ; 

(2) Local groups will contribute to cost of project in proportion to their 
ability to contribute; 

(3) Project will fill a pressing need of area, and there is little probability 
project could otherwise be undertaken. 

Amount of: grant for any project shall not exceed difference between funds 
which can be practicably obtained from other sources (including loan under see. 
tion 8 of this act) and amount necessary to insure completion. 

Administrator shall provide supervision to prevent waste of Federal funds, 

Appropriations authorized not to exceed $50 million for making grants. 

7. Funds for industrial plants and public facilities 

Administrator with approval of President may issue notes and obligations not 
exceeding $275 million. Secretary of Treasury shall purchase and may sell such 
notes. 

8. Establishment of revolving funds 

Creates revolving funds for industrial redevelopment loans ($100 million), for 
rural redevelopment loans ($100 million), and for public facility loans ($75 
million). 


9. Information 

Administrator shall aid redevelopment areas by furnishing assistance, techni- 
cal information, market research, advice, ete., obtainable from Federal Govern- 
ment agencies. Administrator shall also supply Federal procurement agencies 
with names and addresses of redevelopment area firms desirous of obtaining 
contracts from the United States Government. 


10. Technical assistance 

Administrator authorized to provide technical assistance to redevelopment 
areas, including studies of need and potentials for economic growth. Admin- 
istrator may provide use of his staff or services of private individuals, firms, 
or institutions under contract. Appropriation authorized for these purposes in 
amount not in excess of $4,500,000. 
11. Powers of Administrator 

These include all ordinary and necessary powers to employ and compensate 
staff; hold hearings; secure data from other agencies; make, extend, service, 
modify, collect, and liquidate loans: acquire, manage, and sell property in col- 
lection of loans; employ experts: and establish rules, regulations, and pro- 
cedures. 


12. Termination of eligibility for assistance 
Whenever Administrator shall determine that area designated as redevelop- 
ment area no longer meets requirements for such designation of section 5 of 
act, no further assistance shall be granted. But an area may be redesignated 
as a redevelopment area if requirements of section 5 of act again prevail. 
Contracts or undertakings previously entered into shall continue to be valid. 
Administrator shall advise Federal and local agencies of changes. 


13. Procurement by Government agencies 

Zach department of the Federal Government engaged in procurement of 
supplies shall: 

(a) Use best efforts to award negotiated procurements to contractors in re- 
development areas. 

(b) Where deemed appropriate, set aside portions of procurements for ne- 
gotiation with firms in redevelopment areas 

(c) Provide bid-matching opportunities for redevelopment areas firms. 

(ad) Assure that firms in redevelopment areas have opportunities to be bidders 
and get notices. 

(e) In event of tie bids, all other things being equal, award contract to firm 
in redevelopment areas. 

(f) Encourage prime contractors to award subcontracts to firms in redevelop- 
ment areas. 

(9g) Cooperate with other departments and agencies of Federal Government 
to achieve objectives set forth. 
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14. Financial assistance under Housing Act 

(a) Housing and Home Finance Administrator is authorized to use slum 
clearance and urban renewal projects in redevelopment areas for industrial and 
commercial rebuilding without regard to requirements of existing law that proj- 
ect area be predominantly residential in character or that it be redeveloped 
for predominantly residential uses. This is, however, subject to the limitation 
that not more than 10 percent of the funds authorized under existing law for 
loans or capital grants for slum clearance and urban renewal shall be avail- 
able to provide financial assistance under this section. 

(b) Housing and Home Finance Administrator is authorized also to make 
urban planning grants for planning in redevelopment areas. 


15. Vocational training 

Secretary of Labor shall 

(a) Determine vocational training or retraining needs of unemployed indi- 
viduals in redevelopment areas and cooperate with Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, und Welfare and State and local agencies engaged in vocational training 
to assure that all facilities are available to such unemployed persons. 

(b) Determine additional facilities needed to meet vocational training or re- 
training needs. Secretary of Labor shall then so advise Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare who shall furnish assistance, including finances, to 
State agencies to meet needs. If State agencies are unable to meet vocational 
training and retraining needs, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare may 
contract for such services with public or private institutions. Secretary of 
Labor shall provide any necessary technical assistance for setting up appren- 
ticeship, journeyman, and other job training needed in locality. 

16. Retraining subsistence payments 

Secretary of Labor shall— 

(a) Enter into agreements with redevelopment area States whereby States 
as agents of the Federal Government make weekly retraining payments to un- 
employed individuals not entitled to unemployment compensation (exhaustions 
or not insured) and certified by Secretary of Labor to be taking training. 

(b) Make retraining payments to such individuals for not more than 13 weeks 
in amounts equal to average unemployment compensation payments payable in 
State making payments. 

17. Penalties 

(a) Knowingly false statements or willful overvaluations of security for pur- 
pose of influencing Administrator or obtaining loan, etc., are punishable by fine 
of not more than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more than 2 years, or both. 

(b) Whoever being connected with Administrator embezzles, misapplies, ete., 
any funds, or with intent to defraud the Administrator or other body politic 
makes false statements, entries, reports, etc., or with intent to defraud partici- 
pates or receives any profit or benefit through any loan or act of the Admin- 
istrator, or gives unauthorized information concerning future action or plan of 
Administrator which might affect the value of securities or invests, speculates, 
etc., in securities of company receiving a loan or assistance from Administrator, 
shall be punishable by $10,000 fine or imprisonment for not more than 5 years, 
or both. 


18. Employment of expediter and administration employees 


No loan shall be made to business enterprise unless owners (a) certify to Ad- 
ministrator names of attorneys, agents, etc., employed for purpose of expediting 
application and fees paid for service, and (0) execute agreement binding such 
business enterprise for period 2 years after assistance rendered by Adminis- 
trator to it to refrain from employing any person who on date assistance was 
rendered or within 1 year prior thereto shall have served as officer or employee 
of Administrator in position involving discretion as to granting assistance under 
this act. 

19. Annual report 

Administrator shall make a comprehensive and detailed annual report to Con- 
gress of his operations for each fiscal year. Report shall also show among other 
things : 

(a) Number and size of Government contracts for furnishing supplies and 
Services placed with business firms located in redevolpment areas: and 
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(b) Amount and duration of employment resulting from such contracts. 
Governmental agencies shall furnish Administrator such information as may 
be necessary for purpose of this section. 


20. Appropriations 
Authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary. to carry out 
provisions of the act. 


Senator Dovetas. The subcommittee is recessed until further notice. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the subcommittee was recessed until 
further notice.) 

(The following were received for the record :) 


HousING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1957. 
Re S. 104, 85th Congress. 
Hon. J. W. Fubsricu7, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This is in further reply to your letter of Janu- 
ary 14 requesting the views of this Agency with respect to S. 104, a bill to 
assist areas to develop and maintain stable and diversified economies by a pro- 
gram of financial and technical assistance and otherwise, and for other purposes. 

The bill would provide assistance in the form of loans (including participa- 
tion in and guaranties of loans), administered by the Secretary of Commerce, 
for the development of land and construction of buildings for industrial use in 
areas of substantial and persistent unemployment. The bill would also author- 
ize the Secretary to make grants and technical assistance available to further 
the economic growth of such areas. Assisting private enterprise and local public 
agencies to create a suitable base for industrial and commercial expansion would 
seem to offer thé greatest hope to most of the areas which have not kept up with 
our general economic growth. Accordingly, this Agency favors the objectives of 
the bill. 

We believe, too, that the extension of certain programs now administered by 
the Housing Agency (as provided in secs. 103, 104, and 105 of the bill) to assist 
the industrial or commercial development of communities in areas of substantial 
and persistent unemployment would be of material help in attaining the objec- 
tives of the legislation. Since the views of those agencies which would have 
jurisdiction under the other provisions of the bill will undoubtedly be requested 
by your committee, our comments concerning specific provisions in the bill will 
be confined to the three sections dealing directly with programs administered by 
this Agency. 

Section 103 of the bill would amend title I of the Housing Act of 1949 by 
adding a new section which would make the provisions of that title applicable to 
a municipality when (1) the area is certified by the Secretary of Labor as being 
an area of substantial and persistent unemployment, and (2) the Secretary of 
Commerce certifies that there is a reasonable probability that with the assistance 
provided under the bill and other undertakings the area will be able to achieve 
lasting improvement in its economic development. Such assistance would be 
made available without regard to the existing limitation of section 110 (c) of 
title I of that act which requires that the project areas be predominantly resi- 
dential in character or be redeveloped for predominantly residential uses. The 
section would expressly make eligible for rehabilitation a project area involving 
primarily industrial or commercial structures. It should be noted, however, 
that the waiver of the requirement in title I of the act that urban renewal 
project areas be predominantly residential does not otherwise involve any sub- 
Stantial change in the basie statute. If, for example, the project area for com- 
mercial or industrial use involved the acquisition of open land, all the limita- 
tions normally applicable would be in effect. 

The proposed new section would also authorize the disposition of land in a 
project area planned for industrial or commercial uses to a public agency or 
nonprofit corporation at fair value and the public agency or nonprofit corpora- 
tion could hold the land for subsequent disposition as promptly as possible for 
redevelopment in accordance with the urban renewal plan. The existing pro- 
visions of title I of the Housing Act of 1949 require the redeveloper of the land 
to commence within a reasonable time the construction of the improvements con- 
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templated by the urban renewal plan. It is believed that the proposed authority 
to dispose of the land to a public agency or nonprofit corporation for subse- 
quent disposition to an actual redeveloper is desirable in areas of substantial 
and persistent unemployment because adequate time must be allowed to the 
locality to bring in that type of business activity which will best serve to raise 
the economic level of the area. Under the proposed amendment the purchaser 
or lessee from the public agency or nonprofit corporation would of course be 
required to redevelop the land solely for the uses approved in the urban renewal 
plan in conformity with the requirements of section 105 (b) of the 1949 act. It 
should be mentioned also that a Federal-aid contract once executed under this 
section would remain in force until completion of the project even if it is later 
determined that the area may no longer be an area of substantial and persistent 
unemployment. 

It is generally recognized that the availability of good building sites at reason- 
able prices is a prime consideration in business decisions to locate or expand 
inanurea. Under the existing program authorized by title 1 of the Housing Aet 
of 1949, not only is it possible for communities to remove sluins and blight and pre- 
vent their recurrence but also to provide suitable sites with the necessary publie 
improvements for industrial and commercial development. About one-third of 
the net acreage for proposed uses in title I projects which have been approved 
for final planning or execution will be developed for industrial and commercial 
uses. It Seems to us therefore that in many causes land for business development 
in areas with excessive unemployment could be most advaitageously assembled 
and prepared for uses in line with community objectives by applying this well-es- 
tablished program. 

Section 104 of the bill provides that section 202 (c) of title Il of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 be amended by giving first priority in public facility loans 
tu counties, cities and other municipalities in areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment if the Secretary of Commerce certifies there is a reasonable prob- 
ability that with the assistance provided under the bill such areas will be able to 
achieve lasting improvement in their economic development. Smaller munici- 
palities would have a second priority (instead of first as in the present law) for 
assistance in the construction of public works. Since the availability of publie 
facilities to serve industrial installations is frequently as important to the loea- 
tion of an industrial site as is the availability of a building site, giving first pri- 
ority for public facility loans in depressed areas seem to be especially desirable. 

Section 105 of the bill would amend section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954 by 
authorizing planning grants to counties, cities, and other municipalities having 
a population of 25,000 or more in areas designated as areas of substantial and 
persistent unemployment. Under the existing provisions of section 701, the 
grants with respect to municipalities having a population of less than 25,000 are 
authorized only if made to a State planning agency and grants with respect te 
larger communities are authorized only for metropolitan and regional areas and 
for communities which have suffered from a major flood or similar disaster. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Housing Agency recommends the enactment of 
sections 103, 104, und 105 as desirable parts of S. 104. However, we believe that 
the following technical amendments should be made in the three sections for 
the reasons indicated below : 

(1) Page 5, line 10, change ‘‘Sec. 111” to “Src. 112”. 

This change is made necessary by the provisions of the Housing Act of 1956 
which added a new section 111 to title 1 of the Housing Act of 1949. 

(2) Page 6, lines 3° and 4, strike out everything after the word “or” and sub- 
stitute the following: “that it will be predominantly residential under the urban 
renewal plan.”. 

This change is merely to conform the language to section 110 (¢) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1849 as amended by the Housing Act of 1956. 

(3) Page 6, line 17, after “land,” insert the following: “to such public agency 
or corporation”. 

This clarifying amendment is desirable because the proposed section might 
otherwise be interpreted as applying the fair value test to the subsequent dis- 
position of land. 

(4) Page 7. line 15, change “1956” to “1957”. 

(5) Pave 7, line 22, change comma after the word “water” to a semicolon. 

(6) Page 7, line 25, through page &, line 11, delete all of section 105 of the 
bill and substitute the following: 

“Src. 105. The second sentence of section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954, as 
vimended, is amended by adding the following in clause (2) after the words ‘de- 
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cennial census which’: ‘(i) are situated in areas designated by the Secretary of 
Labor under the Area Assistance Act of 1957 as areas of substantial and persist- 


, 


ent unemployment or (ii)’. 

This revision is necessary to conform the section to the amendment of the 
urban planning law contained in the Housing Act of 1956. The suggested lan- 
guage does not alter the intent of the proposed provision. It permits planning 
grants to municipalities having a population of 25,000 or more in depressed areas 
to be made either directly or through a State planning agency. Under the 1956 
amendment identical authority was provided with respect to communities which 
have suffered from a major flood or similar disaster. 

I have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there would be no 
objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT M, Coie, Administrator. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate. 

DeaR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This is in further reply to your letters of January 
14, 1957, and March 25, 1957, requesting the views of the Commission on 8. 104 
and 8S. 1433, similar bills to assist areas to develop and maintain stable and 
diversified economies by a program of financial and technical assistance and 
otherwise, and for other purposes. 

The purpose of these bills is to provide the means by which the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in cooperation with the States, can help areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment to take effective steps in planning and financing their 
economic development in order to enable them to improve and enhance domestic 
prosperity by establishing stable and diversified local economies and by creating 
new employment opportunities. The function is established under the Secretary 
of Commerce. To carry out loan functions, an area assistance fund is estab- 
lished. 

Since the Civil Service Commission is not administratively concerned with 
the basic purpose of this proposed legislation, our comments pertain only to 
certain provisions of the bills which relate to personnel matters. 

Section 110 of each bill deals with the appointment and compensation of an 
Area Assistance Administrator. SS. 104 provides for his appointment by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 8S. 1433 provides for his appointment by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Each bill provides that the 
Area Assistance Administrator shall receive compensation at a rate equal to 
that received by Assistant Secretaries of Commerce. 

The heads of most major bureaus under the Department of Commerce are 
compensated under the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. While it is true 
that some positions at the Bureau Director level are not covered by this act, the 
Commission is of the opinion that positions at this level should be paid under the 
schedules of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. We believe that only by 
firm adherence to such a policy can top positions of this level be kept in aline- 
ment and a reasonable degree of equity preserved. Consequently, we believe that 
the position of Area Assistance Administrator should be compensated under the 
Classification Act. 

Subsection 111 (f) of S. 104 and subsection 111 (h) of S. 1433 each provides 
for the procurement of services of attorneys by contract. S. 104 would provide 
this authority without any apparent limitation. S. 1433, on the other hand, 
limits the authority by adding a proviso as follows: 

“Provided, That no attorney’s services shall be procured by contract in any 
office where an attorney or attorneys are or can be economically employed full 
time to render such service.” 

The Commission prefers the language of 8S. 1433, which incorporates the limi- 
tation quoted above. 

Section 116 of each bill authorizes the Secretary of Commerce to procure the 
temporary services of experts and consultants. The language used in S. 104 
departs somewhat from the usual language authorizing such employment. S. 
1433 grants the authority by a simple reference to section 15 of the act of 
August 2, 1946. We believe that the method of granting the authority used in 
S. 1483 is to be preferred. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that while there is no objection to 
the submission of such report as we deem appropriate that S. 14338 was sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the Secretary of Commerce with advice from the 
Bureau of the Budget that its enactment would be in accord with the program of 
the President. 

By direction of the Commission : 

Sincerely yours, 
Harris E_ttsworrnH, Chairman. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., July 25, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This is in further reply to your letter of March 4, 
1957, requesting the views of the Commission on S. 964, a bill to establish an 
effective program to alleviate conditions of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment and underemployment in certain economically depressed areas. 

It is the stated purpose of the bill ‘to provide assistance to communities, in- 
dustries, enterprises, and individuals in areas needing redevelopment to enable 
{nem to expand and adjust their productive activity to alleviate substantial and 
persistent unemployment or underemployment within such areas by providing 
new employment opportunities and developing and expanding existing facilities 
and resources without reducing employment in other areas of the United States.” 
To this end the bill creates an Area Redevelopment Administration in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

Since the Civil Service Commission is not administratively concerned with the 
basic purpose of this proposed legislation our comments relate only to certain 
provisions of the bills which relate to personnel matters. 

Section 3 of the bill provides that the Area Redevelopment Administration 
shall be under the direction and control of an Administrator to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. It provides a 
salary of $17,500 for the Administrator. 

For the head of a small independent agency, we suggest that the rate of 
$20,000 per annum, the rate provided by the Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956 
(70 Stat. 757) for assistant secretaries of executive departments, and members 
of independent boards and commissions, would be more appropriate. This rate 
is currently authorized for the heads of a number of independent agencies. We 
further suggest that the rate be set by amendment of the Federal Executive Pay 
Act instead of by inclusion of a dollar amount in this proposed legislation. 

Section 14 (10) of the bill authorizes the Administrator to procure the tem- 
porary services of experts and consultants. The language of the subsection de- 
parts somewhat from the usual language authorizing such employment. It is 
suggested that the last line on page 21 and the first eight lines on page 22 of 
the bill be revised so as to read as follows: 

“(10) to such an extent as he finds necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act, obtain services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 
146 (5 U.S. C. 55 (a)) ; any individual so employed * * *.” 

We are advised that the Bureau of the Budget has no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report. 

My direction of the Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRIS ELLSwortu, Chairman. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., July 31, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in further reply to your request for the views 
of the Department of Commerce concerning 8S. 1854, a bill to amend the Employ- 
Ment Act of 1946, as amended, so as to establish a National Development 
Priorities Council. 
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Although we share with proponents of this legislation the common goal of 
additional Federal activity to help these areas, the Department of Commerce ig 
opposed to the enactment of this particular measure. 

First, it must be said that the President in his Economic Report for last year 
and this year, and in his budget message for this year, announced his concern 
for areas of substantial and persistent unemployment and his belief that a 
program to help these areas in their effort to overcome their difficulties should 
be undertaken by the Federal Government. A legislative proposal has been 
introduced (S. 1433) which was drafted for the special purpose of implementing 
this program sought by the President for the assistance of these areas. 

The proposal is undesirable to the Department of Commerce for a number of 
reasons. Unlike 8. 1438, it does not authorize specific functions tailored espe- 
cially to help the areas meet their problems. 

Those officials who would be members of the Council are presently aware of 
the problems of these areas and existing facilities are used to benefit these areas, 
Even more could be accomplished by these officials as members of the Advisory 
Board established by S. 1483, because there would then be the hew program 
provided by that bill to bring into play. 

The Council of Economic Advisers is mentioned in the bill as advising the 
Council in the designation of areas entitled to special treatment. This body 
presently, assisted by existing agencies, reports on national economic development 
in considerable detail, including by industries and by geographic areas. This 
Council can and does recommend as to priorities for governmental activities 
including aid to areas of substantial and persistent unemployment. 

It is believed that creation of the proposed council would tend to fragmentize 
responsibilities and administration, tend to create confusion and detract from 
effectiveness. 

We urge that S. 1854 be not enacted but rather that favorable action be taken 
on S. 1433, a bill for the same general purpose of assisting areas of substantial 
and persistent unemployment. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that it would interpose no 
objection to submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D.C... July 17, 1957. 
Mr. J. H. YINGLING, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. YINGLING: It will be appreciated if you will have the attached state- 
ment submitted by Mr. Howard Mendenhall, manager, Rend Lake Conservancy 
District, 610 Wood Building, Benton, Ill., included in the public hearings of the 
Subcommittee on Production and Stabilization of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency in connection with the area redevelopment legislative pro- 
posals—S. 104, S. 964, and S. 1483. 

Respectfully submitted. 

EVERETY MCKINLEY DIRKSEN. 


STATEMENT by Howarp MENDENHALL, MANAGER, REND LAKE CONSERVANCY 
District, BENTON, ILL., ON SENATE BILLS Nos. 104 AND 1435 


My name is Howard Mendenhall. I sin the manager of the Rend Lake Con- 
servancy District in Benton, Ill. I wish to make a statement regarding Senate 
bills 104 and 1433, area assistance acts, and to suggest an amendment which 
would make possible broad, long term resource development projects that could 
bring forth a more permanent solution to the economic ills in some areas 

The purpose of Senate bills 104 and 1433 is to provide economic assistance 
to areas where high levels of unemployment have prevailed for extended periods 
of time. <A large percentage of these areas are located in parts of the country 
where technological changes in the coal-mining industry have caused progressive 
increases in unemployment to the point of severe economic hardship. Having 
lived and work in or near some of these sections in Penusylvania, Ohio, and TIli- 
nois, I am familiar with the plight of both individuals and communities in such 


areas. 
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Undoubtedly the provisions of these bills as now written might benetit some 
area Where the hardship has been of short duration. However, I honestly think 
that for many of the areas I am acquainted with the solution offered in this 
legislation is not the answer. The prior lien of the Government loan alone would 
be an impossible handicap to a community who might have to raise a portion 
of its 65-percent share by means of a bond issue. 

However, be that as it may, my reason for making a statement is to suggest an 
amendment to Senate bills 104 and 1433 that would make possible a constructive 
means of helping a community to help itself by advancing some risk capital to 
develop its natural resources. 

The particular resource I have in mind is water. There is ample proof that 
the development of this resource in areas where water has been the limiting factor 
to further economic development of the territory has paid off and industry has 
moved in when the assets of the area were favorable, and sometimes even without 
Federal subsidy to encourage them. 

Lack of developments to store and control the flow of water is the biggest limit- 
ing factor to the economic growth of south-central Illinois, which is one of the 
most severely economically depressed areas of the country. Several large in- 
dustries and many smaller ones who wanted to locate here went elsewhere because 
of lack of dependable water. We must pay freight on our coal to ship it else- 
where to generate power, then build expensive high-tension lines to ship the 
electricity back because there is no dependable water to make steam. 

The concept of Federal participation in developing water resources is as old 
as the Nation and has served as the key factor in the development of many of our 
major industrial areas. Development of rivers and harbors has been a function 
of the Army Corps of Engineers ever since their founding. Federal participation 
in irrigation projects started the Reclamation Service in the Imperial Valley 
and continued through the arid sections of the West until it has made many 
million arid acres bloom. Federal participation in flood control started with 
levees on the Mississippi. The concept broadened to include headwaters dams 
such as those on the Muskingum and elsewhere throughout the country. Through 
the Soil Conservation Service there is Federal participation for soil erosion 
control and flood prevention back at the starting place of floods through Public 
Law 566. Federal participation in power production came to its ultimate in the 
Tennessee Valley, where not only hydroelectric power was developed, but steam 
plants as well. Federal participation in water developments where municipal 
water supply was an important feature and many more lesser projects has ample 
precedent if the city of Los Angeles’ use of the Hoover Dam may be cited. Fi- 
nally, Federal participation because of recreation has been authorized through 
the Forest Service, the Park Service, the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
and the Federal allocations to the States through the Dingel-Johnson and 
Pittman-Robertson Acts. 

We have in south-central Illinois railroads, highways, hospitals, schools, labor, 
power (and indefinite potential power if we had water), billions of tons of coal, 
plus gas and oil, but only very limited water storage. A shortage of good reser- 
voir sites and risk capital are mainly responsible for the lack of water. 

Unfortunately, no one use of water will make a big enough direct financial 
return of the type collectible by a private concern to interest private capital in 
developing the one good reservoir site in the area. The same is true when any 
one of the Federal agencies is approached. They go back to the limited objectives 
of their particular agency and say, “We cannot justify the project on the basis 
of our limited field of interest, therefore we cannot help you.” Yet, if each agency 
could participate jointly in proportion to the benefits of its particular interest, 
here would be more than adequate justification for the type of project which 
we are proposing to develop. The depressed area of south-central Illinois would 
svon disappear, not because of the temporary jobs offered by the immediate con- 
struction, but by the industry that needs water to process the coal, gas, oil, corn, 
Wheat, soybeans, and other raw materials we have into useful products. Our 
local government has created a conservancy district which has the power to 
raise money through local taxes and bond issues, but at the outside limit it is 
unable to raise more than 10 percent of the estimated cost of the project. Our 
State legislature has already made possible preliminary engineering surveys and 
cost estimates for us. Our Governor has implied State cooperation which might 
eventually amount to a fair proportion of the cost if we could arrange for the 
remaining funds. Since the idealized interagency cooperation just mentioned 
seems quite remote, I would like to ask this committee to incorporate the follow- 
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ing amendment to its Area Assistance Acts, S. 104 and 8.1483. This would permit 
certain areas to remove the basic limiting factors of industrial development, and 
private enterprise could take over, build factories, provide the jobs, pay taxes 
to support the Government and wages to support the families now on relief. 


A PrRoposeD AMENDMENT TO 8S. 104 AND SS, 1433 
GRANTS FOR PUBLIC FACILITIES 


(a) The Administrator may conduct studies of needs in the various redevelop- 
ment areas throughout the United States for, and the probable cost of, land 
acquisition or development of public facility usage, and the construction, re- 
habilitation, alteration, expansion, or improvement of useful public facilities 
within such areas, and may receive proposals from any State, or political sub- 
division thereof, Indian tribe, or private or public organization or association 
representing any redevelopment area, or part thereof, relating to land acquisi- 
tion or development of public facility usage, and the construction, rehabilitation, 
alteration, expansion, or improvement of public facilities within any such area, 
Any such proposal shall contain plans showing the project proposed to be under- 
taken, the cost thereof, and the contributions proposed to be made to such cost 
by the entity making the proposal. The Administrator, in consultation with 
such entity, is authorized to modify all or any part of such proposal. 

(b) The Administrator, pursuant to a proposal received by him under this 
section, may make grants to any State, or political subdivision thereof, Indian 
tribe, or private or public organization or association representing any redevelop- 
ment area, or part thereof, for land acquisition or development for public fa- 
cility usage, and the construction, rehabilitation, alteration, expansion, or im- 
provement of public facilities within a redevelopment area, if he finds that— 

(1) the project for which financial assistance is sought will provide more 
than a temporary alleviation of unemployment or underemployment in the 
redevelopment area wherein such project is, or will be, located, and will 
tend to improve the opportunities in such area for the successful establish- 
ment or expansion of industrial or commercial plants or facilities ; 

(2) the entity requesting the grant purposes to contribute to the cost 
of the project for which such grant is requested in proportion to its ability 
so to contribute; and 

(3) the project for which a grant is requested will fulfill a pressing need 
of the area, or part thereof, in which it is, or will be, located, and there 
is little probability that such project can be undertaken without the assist- 
ance of a grant under this section. 

The amount of any grant under this section for any such project shall not 
exceed the difference between the funds which can be practicably obtained from 
other sources (including a loan under other sections of this Act) for such 
project, and the amount which is necessary to insure the completion thereof. 

(c) The Administrator shall by regulations provide for the supervision of 
the carrying out of projects with respect to which grants are made under this 
section so as to insure that Federal funds are not wasted or dissipated. 

(d) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated not to exceed $50,000,000 
for the purpose of making grants under this section. 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, AFL—C1O, 

New York, N. Y., July 12, 1957. 
Re Area development hearings 
Hon. PAUL DOUGLAS, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR: May I request that you include the following tabulated ma- 
terial relevant to the full consideration of the above problem in the hearings. 
Sincerely, 
SoromMon BARKIN. 
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TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., July 22, 1957. 
Re area redevelopment hearings. 
Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: The difficulties which the Southern States are experiencing 
as a result of the shrinkage of the textile industry may be highlighted by the 
statistical compilations which I am enclosing. 

These indicate that in the year from July 1956 to July 1957, 16 plants, employ- 
ing 5.300, have been closed. There may be additional plants which have not 
come to our attention. 

A more complete census of mill turnover is provided for the full-fashioned 
knitting mills by the textile machine workers of Reading, Pa. This compila- 
tion shows that 96 plants were liquidated in the 4 years from 1953 through 1956. 
Because of the construction or establishment of 387 new plants, there was a 
net reduction of 59 plants. The State of North Carolina suffered a net reduction 
of 22 plants, and the remaining Southern States, 37 plants. 

I would appreciate your including these in the record of the hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
SoLoMON BARKIN. 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
New York, N. Y. 


Number of plants and employees involved in textile mill liquidations (other than 
hosiery) in the South, July 1956—July 1957 


State Number Number 

plants employees 
West Virginia 1 40> 
North Carolina 9 2, 500 
South Carolina 3 800 
Georgia 2 500 
Alabama 1 1, 100 


‘Total, South 16 5, 300 
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Number of full fashioned knitting mills liquidated and constructed in the 
South, 1953-56 








Total South | North Carolina Other South 

Year Num-| Num-| Net | Num-| Num-| Net Num- | Num-/| Net 

ber | ber | reduc-| ber ber | reduc- ber | ber | reduc- 

liqui- | con- | tion liqui- | con- tion liqui- con- tion 

| dated |structed dated |structed | dated |structed| 

1953... -- a ei sid ais Sel 18 12 6 10 7 | 3 8 5 3 
1904... -..-..-.---.-.---.---- 26 | 18 8 | 9 | 9 | aaa 17 9 8 
1955 os es a 33 | 6 27 10 | 4 6 23 2 21 
1956 . ocen ‘ ‘ 19 | 1 18 13 0 | 13 6 1 5 
Total, 1953-56_..-- 96 37 59 | 42 20 22 54 17 37 


Source: Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN G. THOMAS, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 
CUMBERLAND (AND ALLEGANY COUNTY), Mb. 


Allegany County, Md., despite all protestations to the contrary, continues to 
be a depressed area. 

This condition has persisted for almost a decade now. The human suffering 
and economic loss involved in this long, dreary period of unemployment and 
underemployment is not apparent to the person who walks up and down our 
principal business streets of Cumberland—our principal city. Nor do official 
statistics give anything like a complete or revealing picture of what has been 
happening to the human beings in our community as a result of the prolonged 
economic illness from which we have been suffering. No amount of glib self- 
deluding sales talk can cover up the hard fact that people have suffered, con- 
tinued to suffer and that business has been seriously hurt by the curtailment 
of employment in our biggest local plants. 

Certainly, there have been some ups and downs in our employment and busi- 
ness life in these years; but the fundamental fact is that the deficit of jobs 
persists and the community shrinks instead of enjoying a reasonably normal 
growth. 

If any of us thought that this situation would correct itself or that purely 
local action would bring about a genuine cure, surely those ideas should have 
changed by now. 

If there are those who profess to believe that this depressed condition of our 
local economy can be remedied without Federal legislation along the lines of the 
Douglas bill, these persons must be suffering from a severe form of mental 
astigmatism. 

The bare fact that Allegany and Garrett Counties are the only two counties 
in Maryland which have declined in population since 1950 should by itself 
demonstrate that there is something radically wrong in these areas. And when 
the situation persists for over 10 years it is not just a passing phase or some 
slight difficulty that can be easily thrown off or remedied. 

There has been a fluctuating outmigration of people from the county for some 
years now. It must be pointed out, however, that some of those who leave 
to get jobs in the automobile or aircraft plants have been forced to return to 
their old homes here every so often because these persons having little or no 
seniority in the plants to w?‘eh they go are invariably the first to be caught 
in the periodical layoffs wh occur in the automobile or related factories. 

There is a local joke in Cumberland about the fact that so many families or 
breadwinners from the Cumberland area have happened to locate in Pontiac, 
Mich. Because so many of these individuals were originally from Lonaconing 
in Allegany County that the particular neighborhood in Pontiac where this 
group have settled is now known as “Little Lonaconing.” 

According to data obtained from the local office of the Maryland Department 
of Employment Security, these are the essential facts of our local situation: 

A year ago (July 1956) the total labor force in Allegany County was esti- 
mated to be 41,300. 

At that time the unemployed were estimated to be 5,500 or about 13.6 percent. 

The total of those actually employed (including the nonseasonal agricultural 
workers) was estimated to be 35,800. 
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Today there are more persons unemployed than there were a year ago. Exact | re 
figures on current unemployment are not immediately available but we can point w! 
to the fact that there has been a sharp dropoff in employment at the Celanese | 
plant. The normal current payroll at Celanese is around 2,360. At present less | ¢h 
than 2,000 are working. i lo 

The Lonaconing plant of the General Textile Co. (a commission yarn mill) | m 
has closed down altogether. This plant employed at one time between 250 and | w 
300 people, but it has gradually decreased its employment rolls in the last 2 in 
years to a mere number which fluctuated between 40 and 50 employees and when | wW 
it closed down completely the first week of this month (July) it had 30 employees | st 
on its payroll. We are not certain whether this shutdown will be permanent or oe 
not. But nobody is now working at this mill. fo 

Also there is some decrease in employment at the Kelly-Springfield tire plant. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad just announced further furloughs among those of 
employed in its shops here, 

The number of persons in the county in covered employment as of 1956 was al 
19,474 or 216 less than in 1950. This represents a decline of 1.1 percent between p! 
roughly equivalent dates in 1950 and 1956. se 

Employment in mining and manufacturing jobs decreased by 13.2 percent in 
the decade. Miscellaneous and service employment dropped by 9.3 percent in the SE 
same period. W 

The number of persons employed in construction increased by 97.4 percent h 
as against 1950. tl 

On this last figure it should be pointed out, however, that the bulk of those 
engaged in construction jobs are working on the new $34 million Pittsburgh Plate Vv 
Glass plant which will be completed within very few months with a consequent b 
layoff of about 1,000 men on that 1 operation. D 

It is a fact that between 400 and 500 new employees will be hired at the new y 
glass plant when the construction job is finished, but in terms of net employ- c 
ment there will be 500 fewer people drawing paychecks in this area when the tl 
plant goes into full operation. t 

In this connection the Members of Congress should be apprised of the fact h 
that none of the older furloughed workers from Celanese or the other plants in e 
the area are eligible for these new jobs at the glass plant. No matter how skillful 
or experienced or steady they may be, the hiring policy of Pittsburgh Plate Glass v 
is to exclude persons above 35 years of age. d 

There are some hopeful factors in the local situation which should, in fair- 
ness, also be cited. For instance, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has announced 0 
the expenditure of some 10 millions of dollars on a new marshalling yard. Cer- b 
tainly, that will mean some additional construction work but there is no knowing U 
at this time whether, on the completion of this improved facility, there will be 
fewer regular employees or somewhat more. 

The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., while maintaining stable employment, 


has announced a slowing down of its plant-expansion program. Certain mechan- 
ical modernization projects at the Luke plant are being postponed for at least 
another year. 

The Allegheny Ballistics Laboratory, operated by the Hercules Powder (o. 
for the United States Navy Department now employs some 856 persons and has t 
been taking on some additional persons and is expected to continue to do So in ‘ 
the coming months. 1 

The other side of the picture is this: ( 

It should be recalled that in 1946 employment at the Celanese plant was over 
10,000. Today some 2,000 people at this same establishment produce probably 
3 times the amount of rayon that was made by the large work force in 1946. 

Take this figure for instance: the spinning department at the plant today is 
producing over twice as much with a work force of 450 as it did previously with 
a complement of 1,000. : 

In cellulose acetate department the figures are roughly a 300 percent increase 
in output. 

What has happened to all the people who used to have jobs at Celanese? 

Many, of course, have left the community permanently. 

One thing that this long depression in Cumberland has proven to us is that 
it is exceedingly difficult, and sometimes practically impossible, for families to 
just pick up and leave a place where they have lived most or all of their lives. 

People have family connections and responsibilities which tie them down; they 
may own houses or some other property which cannot be readily disposed of. 
Children cannot be taken out of schools overnight. Whatever the immediate 
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reason, families can’t pull up stakes without the greatest of difficulty no matter 
what happens to their jobs. 

By obtaining an old work roster from Celanese recently and doing a lot of 
checking, we have been able to establish the fact that some 1,500 of the fur- 
joughed or dismissed employees are now making their livings in a variety of 
miscellaneous jobs in and around Cumberland. Several of the men I know are 
working in gasoline stations for wages of around $5 a day and frequently put 
in a 7-day week to take home less than $35. Quite a few women who formerly 
were members of the Textile Workers Union of America now work in retail 
stores in Cumberland for wages of less than half they earned while in the factory. 
The wife of one of our local union officers is working in a shoe store in town 
for 67 cents per hour. 

These are typical instances and not isolated cases. We could cite many others 
of this kind if anyone would be interested. 

Cumberland is probably one of the oldest and most repeatedly studied depressed 
areas in the country. It has been spotlighted in several national surveys; its 
plight has been featured in headlines and then promptly forgotten for the next 
several years, 

The unions and other progressive elements in the community have made 
serious, determined, and patient efforts to relieve the chronic unemployment 
which has dogged us for so long. We have contributed money as long as we 
had any surplus funds in our treasuries to aid local efforts to attract new indus- 
tries or to otherwise improve our economic prospects. 

The problem has not been solved. And while we hesitate to engage in contro- 
versies With those in our community who attempt to say that things are getting 
better, we must emphasize that the facts give the lie to the optimistic kind of 
publicity which is used to minimize the rather ugly situation which persists 
year after year. Some businessmen have insisted that all must be well because 
certain stores have done a large volume of business. We are happy to know 
that some stores are other local business concerns are doing all right. Against 
these few success stories we could offer dozens of cases where business has been 
hurt badly and continues to feel the harmful effects of unemployment and under- 
employment. 

What we do know is that heads of families come into our office every day 
with undeniable stories of distress and privation—of the difficulty of living 
decently on insufficient and uncertain wages. The overall outlook is not bright. 

Cumberland is a depressed area—that is the undeniable fact. To get us out 
of this situation we need and must have outside assistance such as long and 
bitter experience proves can only be had through congressional action. We 
urgently recommend adoption of the Douglas bill (S. 964). 


NORTH CAROLINA EMPLOYMENT SECURITY COMMISSION—LABOR RESOURCES IN 
NorTH CAROLINA FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


This study of labor force deemed to be available in North Carolina counties 
for new or expanding industry is a regular bimonthly release. It is designed 
to give in general terms the location of sizable groups of labor residing in 
each county in the State. The total labor availability for a particular site 
ifsually requires consideration of the supply in adjacent counties or some portion 
of adjacent counties. 

These estimates must not be considered as solely a measure of the unemployed 
or of the registrants with the Employment Security Commission, for the scope 
of the survey goes beyond those groups actively seeking employment. They 
represent workers that the employinent security office manager serving each 
county believes could be recruited in such county for one or more new or expand- 
ing local industries which pay wages and offer working conditions equal to or 
slightly better than the present industrial pattern of the county. 

In every county of the State it is known that potential industrial workers 
not now in the labor market (i. e., actively seeking employment) would become 
iob seekers should more job opportunities exist. These workers would come 
from such groups as: (1) housewives that would join the labor foree should 








1 Released July 15, 1957, by Bureau of Research and Statistics, Post Office Box 589, 


Raleigh, N. ¢ 
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industry offer an opportunity providing wage scales or conditions of employment 
more favorable than those now prevailing in the area; (2) workers now 
commuting to other areas, but who likely would choose local employment; 
(3) youths that are expected to join the labor force of the area; (4) handicapped 
workers and older employables not currently being absorbed by present industries; 
(5) minority groups that would readily accept regular employment; (6) new 
entrants from agriculture seeking industrial employment for the first time; 
and, (7) other smaller segments that are deemed available for industria] 
employment. 

Since the labor-supply estimates included in this study are general in nature, 
the North Caro.ina Employment Security Commission wishes to assure any 
interested industrial establishment or community group of its desire to furnish 
on a request basis more detailed labor-supply data for any specific area. 
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Summary data on available labor by county, July 15, 1957 


Estimated 
available 
labor 
supply, 
total 


County area 


Statewide 
Alamance 





Alexander ‘ 800 
Alleghany i 600 
Anson 1, 600 
Ashe 1, 600 
Avery 1, 045 
Beaufort 1,415 
Bertie 1, 650 
Bladen 1, 205 
Brunswick ; 2, 600 
Buncombe 8, 200 
Burke 2, 520 
Cabarrus 1, 600 
Caldwell-. 2, 410 
Camden 400 
Carteret 1, 575 
Caswell 435 
Catawba 5, OOO 
Chatham 2, 250 
Cherokee 1, 200 
Chowan 1,105 
Clay SOO 
Cleveland 7, 409 
Columbu 1, 445 
Craven 1,25) 
Cumberlan 5, 850 
Curritu ATA 
Dre 300 
Davids O45 
Davy 








Durham 

Kdeecomhe 

k st 

Frankli 

G 1,60) 
Gate 650 
Crahan OD 
Granville 3, 000 
Crreene 615 
Guilford 6, 160 
Halifax 2, 32E 
Harnet 3, O70) 
Haywood 2, 240 
Henil ’ 
Hertfor 2, 215 
Hoke 1, 950 
Hlvde OS 
Iredell 3, 600 
Jackson 2, 110 
Johnston 2 840 
Jones 150 
Le 2,015 
Lenoir 2, 255 
Lincoln 2, 500 
Macon 2, 190 
Madison 1, 800 
Martin 2, 750 
McDowell 2, 340 
Mecklenburg 3, 800 
Mitchell 1, 030 
Montgomery 1,100 
Moor 2) 295 
a 3, 230 
New H ver 3, 100 
Nort npton 1, 560 
Onslow 1, 840 
Oran 1.050 
Pamlic 10) 
Pasquotank 1, 450 
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365 
580 
3, 925 
1, 070 


1, 460 
60 
825 
145 


9 9) 


765 
100) 
295 
300 
3, 360 
240 


S35 


Ou 
150 
v0 
1, 350 
$25 
AD 
2 21 
1 945 
1,175 
2, 250 
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500 
WM) 
190 
2 77 
iS5 
1, 500 
$45 
705 
P20 
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105 
1, 800 
790 


1,115 
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37, 010 
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10 
300 
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10 
370 
545 
220 
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435 
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100 
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920) 
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10 
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230 


$50 


10 
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2350 
S50 

i} 
120 
10 


ro) 


$20 


wu) 
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skilled 
workers, 
estimated 
number 


78, 430 
750 
250 

sO) 
700 
160 
425 
290 
300 
205 
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1, 070 
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50 


7) 


1) 
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1, 350 
830 
$00 
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1,040 


130 
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100) 
j 
10 
$35 
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$2 
34 


14 
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1, 35 
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1, 110 
0) 

1, 15 

1, 53 
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1, 304 

1, 44 

1, 600 
in) 

1, 501 
{t 

1,3 

1, 52 
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Summary data on available labor by county, July 15, 1957—Continued 








j | | 
| Sex and racial characteristics | Skilled | Deemed 
d | Estimated | _ : = bs __| and semi- | trainable 
le available | { | skilled for jobs 
S County area | labor | | | workers, | requiring 
Ww supply, | White White Nonwhite | estimated | skills, num- 
Im- total | males females | males | number | ber under 
jer | 45 years 
'S ——EEE _ - — - ee | eee —_ 6 oeeese | ee ee | ee | - 
aap Ser | 
Richmond | 2, 300 | 650 | 850 | 500 | 1, 150 | 850 
800 Robeson 1, 540 | 425 | 485 305 | 340 500 
800 Rockingham -- | 2, 385 | 665 | 975 | 365 | 935 710 
445 Rowan 3, 950 | 1, 850 | 875 800 | 1, 200 | 1, 950 
395 Rutherford 2, 805 915 1, 565 | 165 | 985 1, 690 
625 } Sampscn..-- } 3, 830 | 865 | 1, 640 | 660 | 1, 825 1, 705 
200 Scotland. 2, 000 | 650 | 600 | 500 | 950 77 
410 Stanly 2, 525 | 945 1, 210 | 250 | 1, 250 | 765 
675 | §$tokes 1, 400 | 470 | 635 | 200 | 290 | 650 
850 | gurry 2, 500 | 1, 460 | 890 | 100 850 | 1, 200 
500 | §wain 2, 010 1, 230 770 | 5 700 | 1, 010 
, 350 | Transylvania 1, 560 | 680 | 550 | 270 | 560 | 350 
, 000 | Tyrrell. 1,115 340 | 210 480 340 365 
980 Union 1, 435 700 | 525 160 775 550 
500 Vance 3, 200 1, 300 500 1,000 | 1, 200 1, 050 
510 Wake 5, 050 1, 400 | 1, 575 700 | 1, 150 1, 850 
200 Warren 1, 400 450 310 | 440) 390 400 
795 Washington 1, 580 550 230 | 625 480 | 725 
75 Watauga 1, 400 550 800 25 | 275 930 
, 920) Wayne 5, 000 1, 250 1, 250 | 1, 250 1, 160 2, 000 
|, O75 Wilkes 2, 000 775 1,075 75 310 1, 270 
100 Wilson___. | 3, 800 1, 345 710 975 1, 180 1, 700 
100 Yadkin 1, 000 400 600 0 350 550 
300 Yancey 1, 440 775 650 10 825 415 
3, 550 
3m) 
305 
2, 650 THE GENERAL COUNSEL OF COMMERCE, 
be Washington, D. C., August 6, 1957. 
1) y 
137 Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
TUK Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
+ United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 
4, If 
1, 285 DEAB Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in further reply to your request, addressed 
= to the Secretary, for comments of the Department of Commerce on the report 
1. 880 from the General Accounting Office on S. 1433, a bill to assist areas to develop 
260) and maintain stable and diversified economies by a program of financial and 
1 aa technical assistance and otherwise, and for other purposes. 
"268 In connection with comments therein on the portion of the bill providing for 
2, 481 benefits of the House act to areas of substantial and persistent unemployment, 
1639 it is the intention of the bill to limit the benefits to such areas but, once areas 
"7 have been so designated, to entitle them to such additional benefits. The geo- 
seh) graphical scope of S. 1433 has been considered thoroughly, and it is our present 
Qos . . > . . . 
l 000 opinion that coverage of the bill is appropriate. 
200 It is suggested that provision of the bill relating to payments of civil-service 
1, 400 retirement and disability funds and requiring business-type budgets and account- 
eos ing are unnecessary. The proposed loan program is the type of Federal pro- 
"135 gram which under current organization concepts should be administered in a 
1,170 manner which makes clear its costs, direct and indirect. The language of these 
ne rovisions is intended to carry out this intention with certainty and is com- 
Yeo i ae . ‘ 1 1 ara ‘ 
1, 110 parable to provisions in amendments to the Government Corporations Control 
- Act proposed by the administration. 
nD 2 ® ae . ‘ : 
"578 Objections are also made to provision for the Secretary to determine the char- 
1, 575 acter and necessity for obligations and expenditures. Not only should the Sec- 
a retary answer to the Congress with respect to loans made, but he (or his 
1, 300 designate) should also be the sole person to whom any area suffering from 
1, 440 chronic unemployment need look for an answer as to whether or not funds are 
von forthcoming for its assistance. Such a provision is not unusual in a business- 
1, 500 type program. The Comptroller General would, as in the case of other such 
465 programs, present to the Congress in connection with the report on the annual 
audit any instance of actions under the program which appears to be incon- 
1, 35 sistent therewith or otherwise inappropriate. 
19 For these reasons, we urge that these recommendations of the Comptroller 
{ * oe . ° 
1. 525 General with respect to S. 1433 be not incorporated therein. 
200) Sincerely yours, 
A 


FREDERICK C. NASH, General Counsel. 
91201—57—pt. 1—_—_59 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., August 15, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice concerning the bills (S. 104 and 8. 1433) to assist areas to develop 
and maintain stable and diversified economies by a program of financial and 
technical assistance and otherwise, and for other purposes. 

The purpose of the bills, which are substantially similar, is to enable the Fed- 
eral Government to help, through cooperation with the States, the economically 
depressed urban and rural areas of the United States to achieve lasting improve. 
ment in their domestic prosperity by the establishment of stable and diversified 
local economies. To carry out this purpose, the Secretary of Commerce would 
be authorized by section 101 of the bills to assist areas in the United States, 
designated by the Secretary of Labor as areas of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment, through grants for technical assistance, loans, or participation in loans, 
assistance to rural areas to develop manufacturing and other activities to supple 
ment agricultural activities, technical assistance and field consultation in estab 
lishment of new industries based on local resources, in expansion of existing in- 
dustries, and in economic diversification, and coordinating Federal programs 
affecting local economic conditions. The Federal Government would supply no 
more than 25 percent (35 percent in 8. 1483) of the overall cost of the program 
and would require not less than 15 percent of the overall cost be supplied by 
local sources. 

Whether legislation of this general character should be enacted involves a 
question of policy concerning which this Department prefers to make no recom- 
mendation. It is believed however that consideration should be given to amend- 
ing the bills in two respects. 

Section 111 (c) of S. 104 (sec. 111 (e) of S. 1483) would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to sell any real property acquired in connection with the pay- 
ment of loans granted under the measure. It is suggested that the bills be 
amended to provide that sales of Government property by the Secretary in those 
instances in which such property had an acquisition cost to the Government of 
over $1 million, should be referred to the Attorney General for advice as to 
whether such sales to private interests would tend to create or maintain a situa- 
tion inconsistent with the antitrust laws. This is the same procedure outlined 
in section 207 of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, where the acquisition cost to the Government of surplus property 
sold under such section is over $1 million. 

Section 114 of S. 104, providing penalties, begins with the words “With respect 
to lending activities authorized by this Act.” The corresponding section of §. 
1433 begins “With respect to financial assistance authorized by this Act.” If the 
purpose is to reach any conduct in the administration of the measure intended to 
be proscribed by the penalty provisions, it is suggested that the above quoted 
introductory words of section 114 of the bills be deleted. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. Rogers, 
Deputy Attorney General, 
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- PIGIOCRCION PORN a cacc tecneemeeaneeams 746, 761, 814, 825, 879, 888 
39 Tribes: 

RIN ic sai sn vin stinc cs ioscan Se bl eb ceiicaiellineaig e ee gaal ee 809, 830 
DCRR is an oben eee oneenaseeee tee eee 817 
I si ee tS en ir ee ae ee a ae are 883 
23 I Scene te dais italh iam eee 169, 174, 740, 763, 792, 880 
2 CE iia a ices bn ce a ebebs is Bn es ___.. 755, 769, 830 
TR i i encrcerv asa gs le scsi at eat aeecgla a 
D0, i), a ae be ssh cine ase ie chia ah cate aia ee obama 826 
6, Chippewa___._..._.- Aclemameee wsccsainciiigtiSieids ce ceilaiiilabidgiaihceks 
RR aE eee caticcucacecrtemiamerd 1a na a ected as nace 809 
4 Comer i 6s - ee ee 
95 NN an i ge noe i a te es 739, 763, 835, S80 
98 ng ne ee ee nical 
cs aii chede cage en ik ee ee ee 740, 760, 774, 778 
16 Gree. Wrib s noas e es eee eee ev 
92 he muemalaeniaabaid nmsisietsenisthiageetaan an 
99 MINOT eo tn A) Se One ha See bea 2 = es a od DO 809 
4 Klamath_____- x ieisedheiaad sum aiipmglaneoabscldeecenariimadiduleshiaua pate. 
4 MR sets sos wes ceniac pcm Sania ce ae ee ee _._ 760, 767 
ee eS livias-gi eh cliaaneited dd ees ceaccelntel eae gies 826 
Mandan : = ag an Calin ponte as scecciaie aia cae ile ec ce ine : 817 
ME COs isc cinta a ‘acscecenabitgacnads emit sibeiiaisademuia bedatel deme 805 
a Menominee : awe aS shee tbericnigl atest arate Se 
=! Navaho ces oe arate i a Ewe aa te 755 
34 Nez Perce ssaisacesialelpasaiataniaicd Saiensiieigiaiaics 759, 832 
4 Oglala Sioux a i eaiad _. 797, 831 
Osa ge____ . eee eee seaside ees shaping 771 
Ottawa ei hada Arata Bees aS Bid Cea ult ints nica emcee aka 776 
29 ORG ici cies ao eves ds end A a ee 777 
ob PO itkunirauiraamaos oem soln ws eine Ste calibslcealy1 
29 Peoria Z As ett aiaienane eae cial ae 776 
Pima age eaten = ic tng csi git 
9 Potowatamie_ sisi icine csnsissiunsticlihua eidciaten Dipak. Wee 
Pueblo ciel ee acuitil 771 
118 Salish iene ' satimaiihoctapiesicedaacnd Tn 
127 Sioux res sian ascnenmeaiouid CORY ly See 
51, RS eee ate iat cbiaebiiael kad 777 
w02 Wichita_______- um vinta inic tag ae 
14, NI ginko occa vaisei dla eaacaes ed ; s ssashadntanninckdeiimegaaa ana a 
38, | Di) 4 ; ed sapere eee ee 
a cae a ead =k eeiiaccaeeasia : ides ibid tied: axa Rahiea ta aa 755 
268 Industrial parks___- _..... 172, 218, 291, 323, 471, 550, 557, 560, 566, 575, 583 

Industrial redevelopment areas. (See Development areas. ) 
UNO GUNN NNN i rk Neate ennitncclrctehacnanan iscieateaahoabiliie .-.. 9, 380, 361, 728 
meaustry migration. restrictlonGin. ..cccncncuescacnnenunsmiusncncewed 20, OE 
62, 67, 96, 129, 331, 415, 424, 431, 457, 461, 546, 615. 684, 661 

25 | Interest rate. (Sce Loans, interest rate.) 
23 ) Interior Department : 
42 ) Bureau of Indian Affairs: Report on S. 140 and S. 1483___ ; 745 
| (See Administrative powers under bills.) 
i 
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J 
Joint Economic Committee: Report: A Program for the Low-Income Page 
Population at Substandard Levels of Living...__...---_------------~--. 73, 82 
Justice Department: Report on 8. 104 and §. 1433_ aes epee ieee ein: ane 
L 
Labor Department: 
Report on: 
UU STi a ar A al ee ee em ins sale 25 
ee ack tens casas a cick sues ass gta 82 
i a a cil weed oni a 2 
I cache nent eS BRN . 696 
(See Administrative powers under bills.) 
Loans: 
a aa ll eat cere ce eae ie 145 
SUOTRIGT cnwicncmun i seit tai ee ciechane i eens ing tnitaseksairin thet thde de aae  s 
IOUCRNR UIE Ny OD _.. 11, 20,60, 115, 168;288 
268, 328, 330, 340, 360, 365, 399, 431, 499, 560, 574, 632, 691, 727, 893 
EE ES ET EN ey 
Land purchase and deve lopme BE ccccimeimis Oy bly OO, LAG, SU, goer, tat gee 





SII 030 8 he a eee Pe eae 5, 11, 20, 50, 117, 331, 474, 499, 893 
I I se cia Scthibins salina canada aee 
20, 50, T1, 112, 115, 211, 253 340, 344, 532, 596, 618 
ss aie 0 acs atencnianaaaenniniiamisenimees , 3, 9, 20, 216, 341, 345 
Public facilities____- ae rh arene ae 4s 2, 50, 55, 118, 158, 172, 
175, 217, 249, 322. 399, 432, 499, 501, 597, ¢ 661, 691, t27, 18, 862, 867 
Working capital_____ a a Bid acicks dic ate 5, 20, 52, 268, 618 
Local programs: 

Larger cities.......................... 218, 256, 277, 469, 473, 487, 574, 580, 6 
MINE CURRIN ai ices cpaieprtsisdinnnmseiageioceamman nical __. 60, 108, 156, 181, 183, 
191, 212, 232, 247, 252, 254, 262, 291, 304, 313, 330, 344, 561, 686, 724 

M 

Machinery and equipment. (See Loans.) 

Mine subsidence____- Bee ee et ale i rata aes te ti aa ee _. 488 
Moving expenses____- Seen aera a : 5 488 
N 
National Development Priorities Council sna . . 
National Planning Association: Report_- ~— 506 
National Public Advisory Committee on Area Redeve lopme nt_ __ 9, 95, 882 
oO 

Office of Defense Mobilization: 
Report on: 
ic WO ss acne sl sa ci i “ 26 
a a ee speci : de ae 26 
a aa al la ll at a : 26 
Older workers___------ sis Saieenstabisloia ad _ 147, 156, 297 , 493, 560, 575 
P 
Participation loans. (See Loans.) 
Participation, Federal-local_____------- 112, 330, 343, 562, 580, 586, 661, 743, 893 
Procurement : 
a a cae 15, 51, 54, 57, 220, 401, 438, 894 
a eee iat Balhae cee tere ae Ske 15, 
51, 54, 57, 106, 158, 181, 198, 220, 264, 293, 297, 342, 438, 541, 550, 
716, 728, 869. 
ERE 15, 51, 181, 894 
Bepamee. ek ose Be el eee 15, 51, 54, 401, 438, 894 
Public facilities. (See Grants; Loans.) 
R 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation__--_..---------------------------- 7 
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Redevelopment areas: Page 
British 728 
i 118, 169, 706, 739, 842, 871 
10, 16, 49, 60, 62, 276, 283 
Coal mining 59, 
64, 77, 101, 107, 111, 114, 124, 130, 134, 147, 163, 201, 229, 267, 297, 

303, 439, 522, 643, 677, S64. 
Farm machinery ; = oe Ge es __. 275, 2838. 669 
Fluospar 112, 116, 385 
NE IR inlavin circling asac-cenceiae aeracenemeannt 59, 64, 70, 74, 76, 168, 201, 230, 277, a 


10, 19, 49, 65, 73, 80, 95, 126, 163, 178, 193, 197, 203, 221, 249, 256, 


260, 263, 275, 280, 283, 328, 358, 420, 433, 480, 486, 502, 637, 647, 667, 
689, 707, 711, 842, 851, 870, 892. 


Textiles 
64, 101, 122, 180, 201, 230, 262, 277, 434, 439, 566, 581, 712, 720, 909 


Urban 


4, 16, 399, 402, 404, 413, 501, 579 


591 594, 612, 712, 727 


Redevelopment areas—Specific: 
Alabama: 
Cordova 


Alaska: 
Arkansas: 
Colorado: 
Conejos County_____ 
Costilla County 
Huerfano County___ 
Los Animas County__ 
Trinidad 
Walsenburg___ 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport —- 
Danielson 
Illinois: 
Cair 
Chicago —_ 
Eldorado - 
Franklin County 
Gillespie 
Herrin 
Macoupin-Montgomery__-_ 
Mount Olive 
Rock Island 
Southern Illinois 
Indiana : 


124, 126, 132, 135 


1° 24 496 134- 
125, 
, 184 


132-136, 
136, 142, 


62 

318, 321 
296 

306 

656, 660 
309 

303 

290 


RSE CONE co wsiccisiiedc Sasa to cnsdcm ange eerie anil -. 129, 147, 177, 428, 548, 554, 712 


Evansville 

La Porte 

Michigan City_- 

Muncie___ 

Richmond 

Sullivan 

Terre Haute 

Vincennes 
Kentucky: 

Hazard 

Morehead 

Pikeville 

Prestonsburg —___~_ 
Maine: 

biddeford 

Brunswick 

Lewiston 

Portland_ 

Rockland 

Saco — 


_ 177, 427, 449, 469, 489, 543 
irish inirieesulbacavea ges OM ae? a 
inthis saints peas TT. 450 

ate umeaiteie ate ae 
155, 177, 4 29, 149, 169, 540, 669 
- tee. 147, 177, 429 


129, 147, 155, 177, 449, 676 


"407. $50 


o4, 558, 715 


262 
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Redevelopment areas—Specific—Continued 


Maine—Continued Page 
NT Sattar inch bass asia Cec ee eee: 568, 508, SOG, 
en ene oot Sanaa eae 262 

Maryland: eee NE caine adie cana pda oc ecco craes Cageeawsree 911 

Massachusetts: 
os pkg dernier ae 5 53, 56 
Fall — -. eee ce dee ma Dy tO, LOO, Say 449, 564 
a ee ahainaden wove «iste 


108, 155, 185, 435, 438, 440, 446, 449, 599, 613, 623, 683, 636, 666, 715, 
721, 865. 


a . 56, 108, 155, 435, 440, 446, 449, 573, 660, 678, 865 
New Bedford___-_- DS soractat chien dace aber tas e 56, 435, 564, 573, 648 
worn Adams. ......... = ; esata 449 
Springfield-Holyoke __________- aes cedbah-qomnonieesh 659 
Michigan: 
SN ioe ci 0s 0d aorta ects lasts sist eastetbatna ocd ecw de y 277, 2 
RN ct ae ; : 466, 475, 487 
Monroe _____- is =“ aa ‘ 487 
Munising______ oe isis eee 466, 487 
Muskegon_ ees aE eee oe ... 154, 466, 472, 486 
Newberry______-_- , 466, 487 
Port Huron____- aa TEE : 466, 487 
Sault Ste. Marie : 466, 487 
Minnesota : 
Duluth : 154, 666, 862 
Red River Valley__- ; 844 
Missouri: 
Joplin es s 265 
Kansas City__. 265 
Springfield__ 265 
St. Joseph__- : ; 5 265 
St. Louis 265 
Montana: 
Indians__- ij 121 
Red Lodge 121, 170 
Roundup-_ 121, 170 
New Jersey: Atlantic City ; ssn | 
New York: 
Albany-Troy-Schenectady : 658 
Amsterdam-_____ ~~. do becesteasatious cata 412, 425, 678 
Nis since Soa tecicae iS anata datainmadedabacta 4 A 
| SES aera es pieces cae “a 4 as E . 398, 649 
Watertown_______- sieledteaat a inet , BGnuaie 417 
North Carolina: 
Harnett County__ : : 2 -- 102, 106 
Murphy---_-_- : 717 
Ohio: Toledo__- $71 
Pennsylvania : 
Altoona__ 59, 70, 74, 155. 161, 163, 202, 599 
Broad Top coal area 60, 65 
Brownsville 254 
Cambria and Sullivan Counties 107, 109 
Clearfield-DuBois area ; 16 
Connellsville________ Didiickntaa pct aaa i ; a 
Erie al ca one Ser . mS 2 LE To BOR, G56, 659, 666 
Fayette C ounty_ 7 ae .. 60, 66, 204, 254, 257, 358, 560 
Greene County____-- sisctea tales ss ‘ asimsacwes AOU 
Hazleton__ eeaes ew = 109, 202, 205, 333, 344, 633 
EL ELLIOTT ONTIOTE NICE 
Lock Haven ; 205 
NN a seieccoeinsisens OE 
Perryopolis_______._-_- cite iii aoe | an 
| a EPI a a, ee 
rN as : , ; 61, 66, 398 
PII ee Diiiiieintwctokchetel acd tans cst acess a 
Scranton_____ ac haa — i 60, 


109, 155, 202, 210, 212, 232, 247, 333, 57 4, 613 , , 624, 63: , 656, 666, 678 
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Redevelopment areas—Specific—Continued 

Pennsylvania—Continued 
Shenandoah 
Sullivan County 
Uniontown 
Washington County 
Westmoreland County 
Wilkes-Barre , 156, 202, 205, 251, 333, 344, 613, 633, 666, 
Wyoming 

Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island: 
Oakland 


Washington: 
West Virginia: 
Beckley 
678 
: 678 
Huntington 98, 659 
Logan- : 267 
671 
Point Pleasant 267 
Ronceverete-W hite Sulphur ; 267 
WO erates ss 267 
NPN NCTA ENS RENO CAO a i cbccitsw'tcicacedces es caminisacese wietuapimemnsndiai eines Lemans __ 154, 274, 670 
Redevelopment corporations. (See States.) 
Revolving funds. (See Funds.) 
Rural development program__——.--~______-____ 
Rural redevelopment areas. (See Redeve lopme nt areas, ruré 


Ss 
Set-asides. (See Procurement.) 
Small Business Administration: 
Administrative powers under bills 
Report on: 
S. 
S. 964 ine » a _ iia = ov 
ei. Be seid aitaneaie ia asm ‘ ei eat eT a al aa +4 
States: 
Development corporations 330, 344, 347, 355, 424, 435 
440, 455, 476, 479, 612, 621, 636, 638, 640, 663, 685, 705, 726, 848 
Functions under: 


5 


, ‘ ; 18, I 6S 

Redevelopment programs , 60, 64, 66, 99, 147, 
152, 1638, 191, 209, 212, 232, 252, 256, 601, 613, 636, 644, 647, 685 

Welfare and relief programs________- 2 25, 131, 135, 143, 205, 230, 318 


- 
ee rene é asa cissinianciaanatines aia aiata, se 
Tax writeoff_ : 257, 415, 4 38, 5O8, 542, 640, 686 
Technical assistance. (See Grants.) 
Termination of eligibility 15, 51, 486, 727, 894 
Training and retraining workers: 
Subsistence payments___............... ._ 17, 52, 76, 158, 198, 221, 280, 328, 
392, 401, 412, 488, 501, 541, 559, 579, 591, 593, 598, 661, 728, 895 
VoCathonm) CHAINER. cS a oe ens 4, 
au 19, 52, 57, 81, 102, 105, 149, 158, 221, 249, 252, 267, 280, 328, 332, 
390, 400, 406, 412, 550, 559, 591, 593, 598, 649, 661, 728, 742, 895 
Kihaidataiiarten power: : 6-7, 9, 21, 2: 
Area assistance fund 
Report on: 
S. 


Transfer of business operations. (See Industry migration restrictions. ) 
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U a 

Page 

Urban renewal 4, 16, 19, 52, 208, 213, 219, 221, 249, 268, 402, 588 
V 


Vocational education. (See Training and retraining workers. ) 


Water resources 
115, 149, 158, 183, 218, 299, 308, 322, 329, 482, 560, 566, 


O 








